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ARTICLE  I. 

The  objecls  proposed  by  the  Editors  of  llie  Western  Journal 


The  combination  of  knowledge  with  labor,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  only  means  of  securing  to  the  industrial  classes 
their  legitimate  position  in  the  ranks  of  civiHzation. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  these  classes  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  arts  in  which  they  are  employed. — 
They  must  advance  a  step  further,  and  enlighten  their  minds 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  science  connected  with  their  sev- 
eral pursuits :  and  they  should,  also,  understand  the  rela- 
tion which  exists  between  the  producers  and  the  consumers 
of  all  the  leading  articles  of  human  comfort. 

Owing  to  the  diversity  and  variety  of  human  wants,  a 
large  portion  of  mankind  must  necessarily  be  employed  in 
producing  articles  for  the  use  and  consumption  of  others ; 
and  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  an  exchange  of  products: 
the  means   of  makmg  these  exchanges,  so  as  to  promote 
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the  iiiterest  of  all  classes,  constitutes  one  of  the  great  pro- 
blems of  political  economy ;  and  is  alike  interesting  to  both 
the  producer  and  consumer.  The  nearer  these  two  classes 
can  be  brought  together — other  thing.s  being  equal — the 
greater  will  be  the  advantage  of  each  ;  for,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  labor  and  capital  employed  in 
these  exchanges,  add  nothing  to  the  quantity  or  quallity 
of  the  article,  therefore,  if  we  analize  the  subject,  we 
shall  discover  that  the  merchant  and  the  carrier  de- 
rive all  their  support  and  profit  from  the  labor  of  the  pro- 
ducers ;  and  hence  it  follows  as  an  inevitable  result,  that 
the  greater  the  distance  and  cost  of  making  the  ex- 
changes, the  greater  will  be  the  burthen  imposed  upon 
the  producing  classes.  For,  although  the  merchant  and 
the  carrier,  are  necessary  agents,  yet  viewed  abstractly, 
they  may  be  considered  as  constituting  a  previledged 
class. 

Impressed  with  the  truth,  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
these  propositions,  the  Editors  of  the  "  Western  Journal" 
have  entered  upon  its  publication,  with  the  design  of  col- 
lecting and  laying  before  the  people  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  that  class  of  facts  and  information  which  relate 
to  the  varied  pursuits  of  the  People.  And,  to  enable  them 
to  do  justice  to  the  work  which  they  have  undertaken, 
they  respectfully  invite  the  agriculturist,  the  merchant, 
the  manufacturer  and  the  miner,  to  furnish  the  Journal 
with  such  facts  and  information  as  may  be  deemed  use- 
ful and  interesting  to  the  public. 

The  Western  Journal  will  contain  an  account  of  all 
valuable  discoveries  and  improvements  in  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  leading  and  more  important  statistics  of  the  agri- 
culture, commerce,  manufactures,  mining,  <fec.,  of  not  on- 
ly the  Mississippi  valley,  but  of  the  whole  country,  will 
be  collected  with  care  and  fidelity,  and  laid  before  our 
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readers  in  as  concise   and  clear  a  form,  as  their  nature 
will  admit. 

It  is  our  wish  to  collect  at  as  early  a  period  as  practic- 
able, a  Ml  and  complete  account  of  all  the  manufacturing 
establishments  of  whatsoever  kind  in  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley ;  to  the  end,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  note  the  in- 
crease from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  our  Journal  shall  be 
continued. 

Considering  internal  improvements  as  one  of  the  great 
social  agents  of  the  age,  we  shall  collect  and  publish 
such  facts  and  information  touching  this  subject  as  may 
be  deemed  u.seful  to  our  readers. 

Believing  that  our  Republican  form  of  government  can 
only  be  sustained  by  the  virtue  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  ;  we  shall  advocate  the  importance  of  establishing 
an  efficient  system  of  Education  in  the  State  of  Missouri ; 
one  that  shall  secure  sufficient  instruction  to  every  free 
white  child  within  our  limits,  to  enable  it  to  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  also,  that 
each  elector  may  be  able  to  write  his  own  ticket  at  the 
polls  of  an  election.  To  enable  us  the  better  to  promote 
this  important  object,  Ave  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  and 
pubhsh  the  plans  and  suggestions  of  such  patriotic  indi- 
viduals as  may  be  willing  to  rx^nnect  their  names  with 
this  subject. 

In  the  absence  of  more  important  and  interesting 
matter,  we  shall  endeavor  to  furnisli  our  patrons  with  ori- 
ginal essays  upon  the  various  subjects  connected  with  the 
objects  of  our  Journal ;  but  we  entertain  a  hope  that 
the  intelligence  and  public  spirit  of  the  people  of  the 
West  will  in  due  season  relieve  us  from  much  of  this 
labor  by  furnisliing  matter  more  interesting  than  our  own 
productions. 

We  shall  ncitlier  write  nor  publisliany  article,  which 
has  reference  merely  to  the   politics  of  the  State  or  gen- 
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eral  government ;  but  in  treating  every  sul3Ject  which 
comes  properly  within  the  range  of  the  objects  proposed 
by  this  Journal,  we  shall  seek  for  truth,  and  endeavor  to 
establish  it  by  the,aid  of  reason,  without  reference  to  the 
private,  or  political  opinions  of  others.  Unfortunately, 
political  opinions  have  reference  mainly  to  expedients, 
and  change  with  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  them ; — 
we  aspire  to  an  object  more  permanent — we  aim  to  di- 
rect the  mind  of  all  classes  to  what  we  esteem  their  true 
interest,  and  to  afford  all  the  light  in  our  power  to  direct 
them  in  its  pursuit.  We  wish  to  see  the  almost  bound- 
less resources  of  this  great  valley  developed,  and  to  con- 
nect our  humble  names  wath  its  history. 

ARTICLE  XL 

The  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  liic  State  of  Missouri. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SUBJECT. 

No  geological  survey  having  as  yet  been  made  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  we  conclude  that  information  in  rela- 
tion to  its  geology  and  mineral  wealth,  will  be  both  ac- 
ceptable and  interesting  to  our  readers. 

Impressed  with  this  opinion,  and  urged  by  a  desire  to 
procure  such  information  from  a  reliable  source,  we  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  Doctor  H.  A.  Prout,  of  this  city,  re- 
questing him  to  furnish  us  with  the  result  of  his  scientific 
researches  in  reference  to  this  subject. 

The  following  communication  from  the  Doctor,  in  reply 
to  our  note,  will  advise  our  readers  that  he  has  gener- 
ously consented  to  prepare  for  publication  in  the  West- 
ern Journal,  a  series  of  numbers  upon  the  geology  ol 
Missouri,  and  the  adaptation  of  its  natural  resources  to 
the  wants  of  its  population. 

From  the  contents  of  this  communication,  w^e  are  au- 
thorized to  expect  something  more  than  a  mere  descrip- 
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tion  of  rocks  and  minerals.  The  writer  indicates  a  design 
to  discuss  the  subject  with  reference  to  both  the  physical 
and  moral  uses  of  the  geological  and  mineral  constitu- 
ents of  the  earth  :  this  manner  of  treating  a  subject, 
which  is  considered  dry  and  uninteresting  by  the 
general  reader,  will  impart  much  value  to  these  es- 
says, and  render  them  both  useful  and  interesting  to  all 
classes. 


Gentlemen — I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note, 
in  which  you  request  me  to  offer  you  such  information  as 
I  have  collected  in  my  investigations  of  the  geology  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  State,  and  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  generally.  A  partial  knowledge,  gained  by  a  few 
excursions  through  the  country,  and  from  details  furnish- 
ed by  others,  not  always  to  be  fully  relied  upon,  would, 
perhaps,  render  any  attempt  to  embody  the  facts  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  a  work  dillicult  in  its  execution 
and  in  some  measure  unfruitful  in  its  results.  But  owing 
to  a  general  and  increasing  desire  for  geological  know- 
ledge, and  the  great  benefits  which  may  flow  from  even 
a  partial  understanding  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  our 
mineral  resources;  and  knowing  the  influence  which  early 
and  even  imperfect  discussions  may  have  on  future  iuACs- 
tigations  upon  this  subject,  I  feel  encouraged  by  your  po- 
lite invitation,  to  throw  together  such  facts  as  I  have  ob- 
tained; hoping  that  the  future  labour  of  others  may  fill 
up  the  incomplete  sketches  which  I  may  draw.  The 
field  is  extensive,  and  the  subjects  embraced  by  it  aflect 
more  or  less  the  interests  of  every  calling  and  class  of 
men.  For  the  natural  wealth  of  a  country  consists  in  the 
mineral  treasures  which  are  distributed  below  its  surface, 
and  the  physical  adaptation  of  its  soil  to  the  production 
of  the  staples  on  which  human  industry  is  expended,  and 
by  which  human  life  is  sustained. 

In  comparing  the  advantages  possessed  by  different  coun- 
tries, in  the  distribution  of  these  two  great  sources  of  na- 
tional wealth,  we  find  much  diversity.  It  seems  that  by  a 
providential  arrangement,  a  country  which  is  liberally  en- 
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(lowed  with  the  one  is  deficient  in  the  other  ;  and  the  ex- 
ceptions to  this  order  are,  where  there  exists  a  seeming 
adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  wants  and  purposes  which  ne- 
cessarily grow  out  of  the  other.  The  more  precious  me- 
tals are  seldom  found  except  in  countries  characterized 
by  the  arenaceous  nature  and  general  sterility  of  their 
soil ;  but  being  of  great  value  in  proportion  to  bulk, 
they  are  easily  transported  and  exchanged  for  such  of 
the  appliances  and  conveniences  of  life  as  the  earth  fails 
to  yield.  The  metals  which  are  more  useful  in  forming 
and  fashioning  the  impliments  of  agriculture,  and  the 
instruments  and  engines  of  the  mechanical  arts,  are  found 
associated  with  great  store  houses  of  appropriate  fuel,  in 
districts  of  country  eminently  adapted  to  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture. 

In  view  of  this  distinction  of  natural  resouroes,  there 
will  be  little  ditHculty  in  showing  that  our  own  State  is 
peculiarly  favored  by  such  a  distribution  of  these  advan- 
tages as  affords  all  the  elements  of  national  greatness 
and  national  prosperity,  giving  to  the  industry,  the  ener- 
gy, and  the  enterprise  of  its  citizens  ample  scope  in  the 
future  development  of  the  resources  of  the  State.  With- 
out the  knowiedge  furnished  1)y  the  experience  of  the 
past,  and  ihe  flood  of  light  which  has  been  thrown  out 
by  the  modern  discoveries  in  science,  its  soil  might  be- 
eome  exhausted,  or  rather  plundered,  and  its  wealth 
squandered,  without  promoting  materially  the  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  its  people,  or  their  progress  in 
the  great  marclf  of  civilization  and  refinement.  To  il- 
lustrate the  truth  of  this  proposition  we  will  merely  in- 
stitute a  comparison. 

The  number  of  silver  mines  in  Mexico  has  been  esti- 
mated by  Humbolt  at  about  3000.  Its  soil  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  production  of  some  of  the  best  staples  of 
human  sul)sistcnce.  It  has  consequently  both  elements  of 
natural  wealth — but  these  have  been  as  yet  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, and  have  contributed  but  little  to  the  advance- 
ment of  individual  or  national  prosperity.  For  the  abund- 
ance of  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  little 
labor  required  in  procuring  them,  together  with  the  ener- 
vating inflncncc  of  an  almost  inter-tropical  climate,  have 
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rendered  its  people  too  indolent  to  profit  by  their  advanta- 
ges, or  to  make  much  progress  in  social  happiness  or  na- 
tional wealth. 

England,  on  the  contrary,  is  limited  in  its  extent,  when 
compared  with  the  Mexican  provinces.  But  possessing 
the  best  association  of  natural  resources,  and  being  favor- 
ed with  a  climate  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  physical  and  moral  energies  of  man,  its 
prosperity  stands  unrivalled  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Her  agricultural  resources,  though  at  one  time  ex- 
hausted, have  been  improved  by  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  modern  chemistry.  Her  manufactures  bor- 
row the  elements  of  their  fabrics  not  only  from  her  own 
bosom,  but  from  the  broad  surface  of  the  globe — her  com- 
merce whiiens  every  ocean,  and  her  navy  stands  as  grace- 
ful memorials  of  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  her  power. 
What  England  has  attained  by  the  best  application  and 
disposition  of  her  natural  resources,  might  be  attained  by 
Missouri  through  the  operation  of  similar  causes,  for  the 
same  elements  of  power  and  advancement  exist  in  iho 
one  which  exist  in  the  other,  and  nothing  but  a  gross  mis- 
application of  principles,  or  an  abuse  of  our  resources, 
can  prevent  us,  as  a  people,  from  making  rapid  strides  in 
national  prosperity. 

Owing  to  a  temporary  absence  from  home,  it  will  not  be 
in  my  power  to  furnish  you  with  any  other  communications 
until  my  return.  The  first  of  the  series  will  embrace  an 
exposition  of  the  general  classification  of  the  rocks,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  modern  divisions  of  geology,  this 
being  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  discussions 
which  follow.  The  economical  geology  of  the  State  will 
then  form  the  subject  of  consideration,  and  the  adaptation 
of  the  resources  of  the  State  to  the  various  purposes  of 
life,  will  close  all  we  wish  to  embrace  in  these  numbers. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

H.  A.  PROUT. 
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ARTICLE  HL 

THE  ECONOMY  AND  HABITS  OF  PLANTS. 


The  effects  of  climate  on  the  Iwhits  of  Plants^  Indian  Corn,  Cotton,  Irish 
Potatoe,  Potatoe-Rot. — J\Iean  annual  temperature.  Meteorology,  Dew, 
Winds,  Fruits,  Grapes. — Effects  of  light,  and  the  influence  of  i}i£ 
Moon  upon  the  growth  of  plants. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  the  medium  through  which 
the  properties  of  inorganic  matter  are  elaborated,  and 
made  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  food ;  and  it  is  through 
this  medium  alone,  that  the  animal  kingdom  derives 
the  means  of  its  subsistence. 

This  arrangement  in  the  economy  of  nature,  is  so  im- 
mediately connected  with,  not  only  the  existence,  but 
the  moral  condition  of  man,  that  every  fact  relating  to 
the  economy  of  plants,  is  worthy  of  attentive  observ- 
ation. 

To  the  individual  of  learning,  or  taste,  the  vegetable 
kingdom  affords  a  boundless  source  of  pleasure,  as  well 
as  instruction;  and  is  eminently  calculated  to  direct  the 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  Creator. 

To  the  practical  agriculturist,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  economy  and  habits  of  plants,  as  also  the  causes 
which  influence  their  growth  and  developement,  is  highly 
necessary,  for  without  this  knowledge,  he  is  not  only  lia- 
ble to  misapply  his  labor,  but  must  remain  in  ignorance 
of  those  moral  pleasures  which  were  designed  to  be  as- 
sociated with  his  employment. 

Oar  design  in  the  present  essay,  is  simply  to  notice 
the  economy  and  habits  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
the  effects  produced  upon  plants  by  change  of  climate, 
without  reference  to  their  cultivation. 

The  geographical  location  of  plants,  is  determined  by 
tne  degrees  of  temperature,  rather  than  latitude ;  but 
owing  to  a  diversity  of  altitude,  as  well  as  a  diversity 
in  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil,  it  rarely  happens 
that  any  one  plant  takes  possession  of  a  large  district  of 
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country,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  others.  Hence,  several 
families  as  well  as  varieties  are  frequently  found  growing 
within  a  limited  district,  and  sometimes  mingle  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other.  Some,  however,  are  so  select 
in  regard  to  temperature,  soil  and  moisture,  that  they 
confine  themselves  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  cannot 
be  produced  beyond,  without  arrangements  highly  artifi- 
cial; while  others  more  hardy  and  enterprising,  ramble  far 
from  that,  which  would  seem  to  be  their  original  place  of 
location.  In  their  migrations,  they  conform  to  the 
changes  of  climate,  soil,  and  other  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  their  new  location ;  and  while  undergoing  the 
modifications  incident  to  these  changes,  they  are  trans- 
formed into  distinct  varieties.  Hence,  the  more  exten- 
sive the  range  in  which  a  plant  is  found,  the  greater  is 
the  number  of  varieties  into  which  it  is  divided ;  these 
varieties,  however,  rarely  depart  so  far  from  the  family 
resemblance  but  that  they  are  readily  recognized  as  des- 
cendants from  the  same  stock. 

The  cerial  tribe  in  some  one  or  more  of  its  forms,  is 
found  on  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  where  there 
is  suificient  fertility  of  soil  to  sustain  vegetable  life ;  and 
is  divided  into  a  greater  number  of  varieties  than 
any  other  tribe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  From  thi? 
is  derived  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  food  of  both  man 
and  beast,  in  most  civilized  countries;  but  it  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  observation  that  none  of  those  varieties  which 
are  cultivated  for  bread,  have  been  found  growing 
wild,  in  any  of  the  countries  which  have  been  discov- 
ed  in  modern  times.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
when  we  reflect  that  within  the  last  four  centuries,  new 
countries  have  been  discovered  in  every  climate  that 
can  be  inhabited  by  man. 

Many  trees  are  found  bearing  fruit  in  their  wild  and 
uncultivated  condition;  and  man  may  eat  of  the  herb  of 
the  field,  but  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  only,  maybe  eat 
bread;  for  without  culture,  none  of  the  grain-bearing 
varieties  of  the  cerial  tribe  will  bring  forth  fruit.  But  to 
compensate  for  this  necessity  of  cultivation,  nature  has 
adapted  some  one  or  more  of  these  grain  bearing  plants, 
to  every  climate  that  can  be  inhabited  by  civilized  man. 
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Of  all  those  plants,  one  only,  is  indiginous  to  our 
continent;  and  this  is  so  remarkable  in  its  economy, 
and  so  important  as  an  article  of  food,  that  we  shall 
notice  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  effects  produced  by 
change  of  climate  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  the  United  States,  the  region  of  the  most  perfect 
developement  of  Indian  Corn,  [Zea  Maiz'\  may  be  con- 
sidered as  extending  from  about  thirty-three  to  thirty- 
nine  degrees  of  latitude ;  it  is  however,  highly  produc- 
tive on  both  sides  of  this  belt.  But  as  we  proceed 
north,  from  about  latitude  thirty-nine,  the  plant  gra- 
dually becomes  smaller,  and  the  size  of  the  ear  di- 
minishes in  proportion.  This  decrease  in  the  size  of 
the  plant,  for  the  first  two  or  three  degrees,  is  compen- 
sated by  the  increased  number  which  may  be  grown  up- 
on a  given  quantity  of  ground  ;  but  as  we  proceed  still 
further  towards  the  north,  the  number  and  size  of  the 
grains  produced  by  a  single  plant,  become  so  much 
diminished,  that  the  increased  number  of  plants,  fail  to 
make  the  crop  equal  to  that  of  the  true  corn  growing 
region ;  and  thence,  as  we  proceed  north,  the  value  of  the 
plant  rapidly  decreases.  But  still  it  continues  to  accom- 
modate its  habits  to  the  climate,  and  to  produce  seed, 
until  loosing  its  large  and  beautifully  developed  propor- 
tions, it  returns  to  what  may  be  called  a  grassy  state, 
and  produces  the  seed  upon  the  top  of  the  stem,  instead 
of  the  ear,  which  in  a  more  favorable  climate  shoots  out 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  plant.  These  changes  are 
the  effects  of  climate  merely ;  but  the  general  economy 
of  the  plant  is  remarkable  in  many  other  respects.  It 
delights  in  a  deep  and  well  pulverized  pasture,  and  sends 
out  its  roots  to  feed  at  a  great  distance  from  the  stem;  from 
these  roots,  inrmmerable  small  fibres,  or  radicals  branch 
off,  and  take  complete  possession  of  the  whole  mass  of 
pulverized  earth  near  the  plant,  except  a  small  portion 
at  the  surface.  When  the  plant  is  in  this  condition, 
one  might  conclude,  that  if  these  roots  were  broken 
up  by  the  plough,  it  would  perish ;  but  as  they  can  on- 
ly perform  the  office  of  feeders  at  their  extremities,  when 
that  part  of  tlie  earth  nearest  the  plant  has  been  once 
completely  overrun,  it  ceases  to  contribute  to  its  support; 
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and  hence  it  is  important  to  break  tliese  roots,  that  the 
plant  may  send  out  a  new  race  of  feeders,  into  a  new 
pasture,  improved  by  the  chemical  effects  produced  by 
pulverizing  the  soil. 

Tlie  plant  requires  a  high  degree  of  temperature  to 
stimulate  its  developement ;  but  it  takes  care  to  protect 
itself  from  the  heat  of  a  burning  sun ;  and  its  arrange- 
ments for  keeping  cool,  during  a  hot  day,  is  most  admir- 
able. In  the  iirst  place,  the  stem  is  very  succulent,  and 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  fluid ;  and  to  prevent  this 
fluid  from  evaporating  too  rapidly,  a  leaf  is  attached  to 
each  joint,  the  footstalk  of  which,  forms  a  wrapper  that 
encases  the  stem  to  the  next  joint  above,  leaving  a  small 
space  between  this  wrapper  and  the  stem,  which  forms 
a  reservoir  for  holding  Avater ;  the  leaf  is  smoth  upon  the 
upper  surface  so  as  to  reflect  the  heat,  and  being  de- 
pressed in  the  centre,  and  more  elevated  at  the  extremity 
than  at  the  base,  it  serves  as  a  conductor  to  the  dew  which 
is  formed  in  globules  upon  the  smooth  surface,  and  carries 
it  to  the  reservoir  at  the  base  of  the  leaf.  By  this  admira- 
ble contrivance,  if  the  dews  have  been  copious  during  the 
night,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  will  have  been  collected, 
to  supply  the  plant  with  moisture,  and  to  keep  it  cool  by 
evaporation  during  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  and  thus  it  rejoices 
in  comfort  while  other  plants  are  drooping  around  it. 

From  these  causes,  it  is  better  calculated  to  resist  draught 
or  to  recover  from  a  bad  state  of  cultivation,  when  the 
cause  is  removed,  than  perhaps  any  other  plant.  When 
the  grain  has  matured,  the  ear,  which  was  erect  while 
growing,  becomes  pendant,  and  being  covered  with  a 
strong  husk,  is  protected,  as  well  from  the  rains,  as  from 
the  ravages  of  small  animals  and  birds  ;  thus  evidently 
proving  that  the  economy  of  the  plant  has  reference,  not 
only  to  its  growth,  but  to  the  preservation  of  its  seed 
also. 

When  these,  and  many  other  remarkable  traits,  in  the 
character  of  this  plant  are  eonsidered,  the  mind  is  so  for- 
cibly impresssed  with  the  obvious  design  evinced  in  the 
arrangement  of  all  its  parts,  that  we  are  almost  ready  to 
conclude  that  it  is  a  thing  of  iatelligence,  rather  than  a 
mere  plant. 
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From  these  peculiarities  in  its  economy,  and  its  won- 
derful elasticity  in  recovering  from  adverse  circumstances, 
it  is  the  most  certain  of  all  crops  known  to  man ;  and  it 
may  safely  be  predicted,  that  if  planted  in  due  season, 
and  cultivated  with  skill,  that  a  crop  throughout  the  corn- 
growing  region  of  the  United  States,  would  not  fall 
twenty  per  cent,  below  the  general  average,  once  in  a 
series  of  one  hundred  years.  And  when  we  consider 
that  it  is  abundantly  more  productive  than  the  other  grain- 
bearing  plants,  and  that  a  greater  number  of  crops  may 
be  raised  upon  the  same  ground,  in  any  given  series  of 
years,  we  must  conclude  that  the  middle  region  of  the 
United  States  is  capable  of  feeding  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  people  with  bread  than  any  other  country  of  equal 
extent  of  territory  upon  the  globe.  This  gives  to  the 
corn-growing  region  of  the  United  States  an  importance 
which  has  not  usually  been  attached  to  it ;  for  the 
fact  of  this  being  the  great  provision  region,  and  located 
in  the  centre  of  the  Union,  must,  in  time,  regardless  of 
artificial  circumstances,  give  it  the  control,  not  only  of 
the  policy,  but  of  the  capital  and  commerce  of  the  whole 
country ;  for  labor  will  sooner  or  later  perceive  and  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  of  locating  as  near  as  practica- 
ble to  the  point  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  pro- 
duced. 

We  have  digressed  somewhat  from  our  subject ;  but 
the  article  of  Indian  corn  is  so  purely  American,  and  the 
region  of  its  production  so  peculiar  in  its  relation  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  Union,  that  we  felt  almost  compelled 
to  notice  it,  as  one  of  the  prominent  elements  of  Amer- 
ican greatness. 

The  cotton  plant,  (Gossipium,)  is  another  remarka- 
ble instance  of  the  effects  produced  upon  plants  by  trans- 
ferring them  from  one  climate  to  another.  This  plant  is 
perennial  in  the  torid  zone,  and  grows  tliere  to  a  suffi- 
cient size  to  be  denominated  a  tree ;  as  it  is  removed  to- 
wards the  north,  it  gradually  diminishes  in  size,  and  after 
passing  the  latitude  of  about  thirty  degrees  from  the 
equator,  it  changes  from  a  perennial  to  an  annual  plant; 
and  losing  the  fibrous  tissues  which  belong  to  the  tree,  it 
becomes  herbaceous. 
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As  it  progresses  towards  the  north,  it  continues  to  di- 
minish in  size,  until  reaching  the  latitude  of  from  thirty- 
seven  to  thirty-eight  degrees,  it  ceases  to  reproduce  itself. 
In  tracing  its  habits  and  economy  we  discover  that  in  the 
torid  zone,  where  the  life  of  the  plant  is  protracted  to 
many  years,  it  does  not  seed  so  abundantly  as  it  does 
when,  by  change  of  climate,  it  becomes  an  annual  plant; 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  less  necessity  in  the  former 
case  of  making  provision  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  spe- 
cies. Furthermore,  ia  the  torid  zone  there  is  no  neces- 
sity of  protecting  the  seed  when  ripe,  so  as  to  preserve 
them  until  a  particular  season  of  the  year ;  therefore, 
they  are  smooth,  and,  with  the  fibre,  which  is  very  loose- 
ly attached  to  them,  fall  from  the  pod  almost  as  soon  as 
it  is  open.  When  the  plant  becomes  annual,  the  fibre 
closely  adheres  to  the  seed,  and  serves  as  a  protection 
against  moisture  ,  and  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
cotton-growing  district,  the  seed,  with  the  fibre  attached 
to  them,  remain  in  the  pod  all  winter,  and  are  thereby 
preserved  in  a  sound  condition.  Thus  we  perceive  a  se- 
ries of  calculations,  apparently  the  result  of  a  reasoning 
faculty,  all  tending  to  the  protection  of  the  plant  against 
the  change  of  climate.  Like  Indian  corn,  it  has  its  re- 
gion of  greatest  productiveness ;  which,  in  the  United 
States,  extends  from  about  latitude  thirty-one  to  about 
thirty-five  north ;  and  it  may  also  be  observed,  that,  like 
Indian  corn,  in  another  respect,  the  further  north  it  is 
planted,  the  greater  is  the  numlDcr  of  plants  which  are 
necessary  to  be  grown  on  a  given  quantity  of  ground,  to 
insure  a  profitable  crop.  No  other  material,  so  suitable 
for  clothing,  which  has  yet  been  discovered,  can  be  pro- 
duced in  so  large  a  quantity,  upon  a  given  area  of  land,  as 
the  article  of  cotton ;  and  in  no  other  country  are  the  sea- 
sons so  favorable  for  its  production,  as  in  the  United  States, 
except  perhaps  in  some  parts  of  South  America.  This  is 
another  important  element  of  our  national  greatness ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  regions  of  Indian  corn, 
and  of  cotton,  are  not  only  in  close  proximity,  but,  that 
they  run  into  each  other,  and  give  us  the  control  of  the 
two  greatest  staples  known  to  man,  the  one  to  feed,  and 
the  other  to  cloth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
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Tho  Irish  potatoe,  {solarium  tubewjum)  presents  an- 
other remarkable  instance  of  the  efi'ects  ])roduced  upon 
plants  by  a  change  of  climate,  This  plant  is  of  little  val- 
ue within  the  tropical  climate  of  America,  where  it  was 
first  discovered  by  Europeans ;  but  when  transferred  to, 
and  cultivated  in  colder  climes,  it  becomes  one  of  the  most 
prolific  food  bearing  plants  known  to  man.  It  is  a  fact 
generally  known  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  potatoe  gradually  improves  in  quality  as  we  proceed 
from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  northern  Lakes.  I'his  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  potatoe,  we  suppose  to  be 
produced  by  the  economy  of  the  plant  in  protecting  the 
tuber  from  the  greater  degree  of  cold  in  the  more  northern 
latitudes.  It  is  a  common  practice  with  the  planters  of 
the  south  to  procure  seed  potatoes  from  the  more  northern 
districts ;  and  no  one  doubts,  that,  the  first  crop  from  these 
seed  is  much  better  than  potatoes  grown  from  those  raised 
in  the  south.  The  potatoes  raised  the  first  year  from 
northern  seed  are  considered  but  little  inferior  to  those 
produced  further  north  ;  after  this  they  rapidly  decline, 
and  in  two  or  three  crops  become  adapted  to  the  climate 
and  are  no  better  than  other  southern  potatoes.  This 
plant  propogates  from  both  the  flow^er  seed  and  the  tu- 
bus ;  this  provision  in  its  economy  evinces  the  extreme 
care  which  nature  has  taken  to  ensure  the  per- 
petuation of  its  species  against  accidents  which  might 
possibly  happen  to  the  seed  produced  from  the  Mower. 
The  inherent,  and  natural  mode  of  propogation  is  by  the 
flower-seed,  and  the  tuber  is  a  mere  adjunct,  to  be  used 
as  an  expedient  in  case  the  flow  er  seed  should  fail ;  and 
is  to  be  considered  simply  as  a  part  of  the  old  stock. — 
Hence,  in  time,  the  offspring  from  the  tubus  is  liable  to 
decay,  upon  the  same  principle  that  a  particular  variety 
of  fruit  decays  by  being  propogafeed  for  a  long  time  by 
grafting. 

From  this  view  of  the  economy  of  the  plant,Sve  are 
naturally  led  to  submit  a  few  suggestions  upon  the  subjet  of 
disease  know'u  as  the  "Potatoe-r©t."  When  we  subject  a 
plant  to  cultivation,  it  is  important  to  study  its  economy, 
and  understand  its  native  err  normal  habits ;  to  the  end 
that  we  may  give  them  the  proper  direction  without  do- 
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ing  too  great  violence  to  its  nature.  Therefore,  to  insure 
the  largest,  and  most  permanent  advantage  from  the 
culture  of  the  potatoe,  we  must  conform  to  the  original 
economy  of  the  plant,  by  propogating  from  both  the 
seed  and  the  tubor.  The  produce  of  the  first  year  from 
the  flower  seed,  is  too  small  for  the  purposes  of  food,  but 
it  should  be  frequently  raised  for  the  purposes  of  plant- 
ing ;  otherwise,  violence  will  be  done  to  the  economy  of 
the  plant,  which  will  induce  a  tendency  to  decay;  and 
although  the  race  may  survive  for  many  years,  yet  from 
its  enfeebled  condition  it  is  rendered  liable  to  injury  from 
causes  which  Avould  not  affect  it,  if  it  were  in  a  more 
healthy  state. 

It  becomes  less  capable  of  resisting  unusual  changes  of 
temperature,  and  unusual  seasonsof  draught  or  moisture, 
it  is  more  choice  in  its  location,  and  requires  a  soil  and 
culture  congenial  with  its  diseased  condition;  and,  final- 
ly, it  is  more  liable  to  the  attack  of  insects,  and  the  fun- 
gie,  many  of  which  are  doubtless  bred  upon  the  plant  by 
reason  of  its  state  of  incipient  decay.  Many  causes  have 
been  assigned  for  the  potatoe-rot,  and  some  of  them  arc 
probably  true,  but  w^e  think  these  must  all  be  regarded  as 
proximate  causes  merely ;  and  that  the  first  cause  is  the 
violation  done  to  the  economy  and  habits  of  the  plant  in 
continuing  to  produce  it  from  the  tuber  beyond  the  time 
limited  by  the  laws  of  its  nature;  and  until  this  cause  is 
removed  the  plant  will  be  liable  to  fail  from  many  causes 
and  accidents  which  w^ould  never  happen,  or,  if  happen 
ing,  would  not  affect  it  were  it  in  a  healthy  and  vigor 
ous  condition. 

Aware  that  many  learned  men  have  been  ingaged  in 
the  investigation  of  this  subject,  w^e  have  ofTered  these 
views  with  diffidence;  but  believing  that  they  are  predi- 
cated upon  true  principles  of  natural  economy,  we  sub- 
mit them  for  what  they  are  worth.  A  few  years  of  ex- 
periment and  observation  would  be  sufficient  to  test  the 
principle,  and  if  it  should  be  found  true,  it  will  more 
firmly  establish  the  value  of  the  Potatoe,  as  well  as  the 
capacity  of  the  potatoe  producing  districts  to  sustain 
their  population ;  and  besides  restoring  the  inhabitants 
of  those  districts  to  a  state  of  plenty,  it  will  impart  con- 
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fidence  in  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  Europe  are  deeply 
interested  in  this  subject ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  pota- 
toe  has  not  suffered  so  much  iiere  as  in  Ireland,  yet,  if 
the  cause  of  this  disease  be  what  we  have  supposed, 
it  must  soon  become  destructive  to  the  crop  here  as  w^ell 
as  in  other  countries ;  and  the  sooner  the  true  cause  can 
be  ascertained  the  less  will  be  the  danger  oi  suffering 
from  it. 

The  potatoe  is  another  of  the  great  staples  of  America, 
and  takes  its  true  position  on  the  northern  confines  of 
the  corn  growing  region;  and  will  enable  our  most  nor- 
thern districts  to  support  a  population  much  greater  in 
numbers,  than  could  have  been  sustained  by  the  growth 
of  any  other  plant  in  that  region.  By  the  culture  of  the 
potatoe  our  most  northern  districts  are  capable  of  support- 
ing as  dense  a  population  as  almost  any  other  part  of 
the  Union  ;  provided,  the  health  of  the  plant  can  be  per- 
manently relied  upon.  Owing,  however,  to  its  bulky 
and  perishable  nature,  it  can  never  enter  largely  into 
commerce  so  as  to  make  it  a  sourse  of  great  wealth  to 
the  country. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  po- 
tatoe, that  the  plant  should  have  been  produced  by  na- 
ture in  a  climate  so  different  from  that  which  is  best  a- 
dapted  to  its  usefulness,  and,  that,  from  being  little  bet- 
ter than  a  worthless  weed,  it  should  become  the  means 
of  supporting  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  family, 
not  only  on  the  continent  of  its  discovery,  but  in  Europe 
and  Asia  also. 

The  history  of  many  other  valuable  plants  would  be 
found  both  curious  and  interesting,  but  these  must  suffice 
for  our  present  purpose.  We  have  selected  those  which 
are  most  important,  as  w^ell  as  most  familiar  to  the 
American  people,  that  the  reader  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  our  observations  with  his  own,  as 
well  as  of  testing  the  soundness  and  accuracy  of  ourde. 
ductions. 

T/ie  meun  annual  temperature  of  a  given  district  of 
country  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  correct  indication  of  its 
suitableness  to  the  production  of  a  particular  plant;  to  en- 
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able  us  to  judge  whether  a  certain  plant  will  succeed  ni 
a  given  climate,  we  must  lirst  uriderstand  its  habits 
and  economy,  and  by  ascertaining  both  the  mean  and 
extreme  temperature,  as  well  as  the  duration  of 
winter  and  summer,  and  als),  of  spring  and  autumn,  we 
can  then  form  an  opinion  in  regard  to  its  adaptation. — 
In  the  United  States,  the  dillerence  bet  wen  the  mean 
temperature  of  winter  and  summer  is  much  greater  than 
in  Europe;  hence  many  annual  plants  wdiich  require  but 
a  short  time  to  grow  and  ripen,  are  produced  in  great 
])erfection  in  this  country,  which  would  not  mature  hi 
those  even  where  the  mean  annual  tempearature  is  per- 
haps much  higher.  On  the  other  hand,  many  perennial 
plants  w^ill  stand  the  mdld  winters  of  Eiu'ope,  wdiich  can- 
not survive  the  frost  of  our  climate  of  equal  mean  tem- 
perature. 

The  meteorology  of  a  country  exerts  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  plants ;  and  should  be  studied  and  under- 
stood by  all  who  are  engaged  in  either  agricultural  or 
or  horticultural  pursuits.  The  quantity  and  frequency 
of  both  rain  and  dew  arc  influenced  by  causes  readily  as- 
certained by  observation,  and  are  generally  determined  by 
the  peculiarity  of  location.  In  a  country  which  is  diver- 
sified by  mountains,  or  high  hills  and  deep  vallies,  a  very 
short  distance  frequently  makes  a  great  difierence  in  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  especially  in  summer,  when 
rain  is  most  required. 

Dew  is  formed  more  abundantly  in  vallies  and  near 
water  courses,  than  in  more  elevated  and  expos-ed  situa- 
tions; and  is  favorable  or  otherwise  to  the  growth  of 
plants  according  to  their  nature. 

Jimdsy  also,  exert  much  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
vegetation  by  accelerating  evaporation,  and  depriving 
succulent  plants  in  dry  situations  of  the  moisture  neces- 
sary for  their  more  perfect  developement;  elevated  table 
lands,  or,  other  localities  exposed  to  constant  or  unusual 
currents  of  wind,  are  therefore  unfa  Adorable  to  the  growth 
of  plants  which  require  much  moisture.  And  further- 
more, unless  these  winds  should  come  from  the  direction 
of  the  Equator,  they  lower  the  temperature  in  the  spring 
season,  and  greatly  retard  the  growth  of  tender  plants. — 
3 
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We  huvc  frcquenlly  observed  llic  grovvtli  of  llic  young 
cotton  plant  to  be  inaterially  uflected  in  tbe  northern  part 
of  the  cotton  growing  region,  by  exposure  to  western 
Avinds. 

All  these  meteorological  phenomena,  as  well  as  change 
of  climate,  tend  more  or  less  to  modify  the  habits  and 
economy  of  plants;  and  they  are  therefore  highly  worthy  of 
the  observation  of  every  individual  who  is  in  any  v^ay 
interested  in  their  cultivation,  either  for  use  or  ornament. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  these  subjects  would  save- 
much  labor  as  w^ell  as  expenditure  that  is  often  lost  by 
experiments,  which,  owing  to  physical  causes  can  nev- 
et  succeed ;  and  w^ould  enable  the  agriculturist  to  se- 
lect from  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  the  plants  which 
were  best  adapted  to  his  particular  locality. 

From  some  one  or  more  of  these  causes  it  often  hap- 
pens that  a  certain  plant  which  succeeds  well  in  one 
locality  cannot  be  profitably  produced  upon  a  neigh- 
boring farm ;  and  hence  we  frequently  hear  it  said  that 
an  individual  is  not  lucky  in  producing  some  particular 
plant.  This  want  of  luck,  is,  doubtless  in  many  cases, 
owing  to  the  want  of  skill  and  industry;  but  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  many  individuals  labor,  through  per- 
haps their  whole  lives,  against  some  of  these  causes, 
without  ever  having  discovered  the  reason  of  their  fail- 
ure. And  such  must  continue  to  be  the  case,  until  the 
agriculturist  shall  become  better  informed  in  regard  to 
these  subjects;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  word  -'un- 
lucky".  should  be  understood  as  implying  ignorance, 
rather  than  mischance,  or  accident.  To  the  individual 
who  should  desire  to  purchase  a  farm  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  any  certain  plant,  a  knowledge  of  the  local 
causes  which  influence  its  growth,  would  be  of  great 
importance  in  directing  him  in  the  choice  of  a  suitable 
location. 

All  the  cultivated  fruits  are  very  choice  in  their  loca- 
tion ;  and  some  of  these  are  so  peculiar  in  this  respect, 
that  no  artificial  means  have  been  found  sufficient  to  make 
them  productive  and  well  flavored  in  locations  unconge- 
nial to  their  nature.  Some  of  the  European  fruits  have 
hitherto  resisted  all  our  efforts  to  naturalize  them,  so  far 
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as  to  make  their  cultivation  profitable  in  this  country ; 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the  grape. 

Having  heretofore  neglected  our  own  native  varieties, 
we  are  but  just  beginning  to  learn,  after  the  experience 
and  disappointments  of  two  centuries,  that  foreign  grapes 
can  not  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 
Had  tliis  fact  been  known  and  appreciated  one  hundred 
years  ago,  many  varieties  which  have  no  doubt  been  de- 
stroyed and  lost,  would  have  been  saved,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  country  ;  and  we  should,  in  all  proba- 
bility before  this,  have  been  so  far  advanced  in  the  busi- 
ness of  grape-growing  as  to  have  produced  a  large  portion 
of  the  wine  required  for  our  own  consumption.  This, 
besides  being  an  important  source  of  national  w^ealth, 
w^ould  have  liad  the  moral  elfect  of  lessening  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  in  the  grape-growing  districts.  It  is  won- 
derful, that  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  all  this  time,  that  there  was  some 
phy.sical  cau.se  controlling  this  subject  wl;ich  could  not, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  removed.  And  observing,  as 
they  nnist  have  done,  the  abundance  and  variety  of  na- 
tive grapes  wdiich  grew  in  almost  every  part  of  our  ter- 
ritory, it  is  still  more  wonderful  that  they  should  have 
neglected  for  so  long  a  time  to  cultivate  and  improve 
them.  But  su€h  has  ever  been  the  blindness  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  that  many  of  the  most  valuable  and  obvious 
gifts  and  provisions  of  nature  have  remained  overlooked 
and  neglected  for  ages,  until  by  accident  or  necessity 
they  have  been  discovered  and  improved. 

This  delusion  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  foreign 
grape,  however,  has  at  length  been  dispelled,  principally 
through  the  intelligence  and  persevering  enterprise  of  N. 
Longworth,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  and  others,  who  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  the  American  people  for  their  labors  in 
thoroughly  testing  the  value  of  both  the  foreign  and  na- 
tive varieties.  From  these  enlightened  exertions,  history 
will  date  the  origin  of  successful  graj)c-gro\ving  in  the 
United  States;  a  branch  of  industry  which  in  time  nuist 
exert  a  most  salutary  influence  u|)()n  (he  habits  and 
morals  of  the  people,  and  add  greatly  to  the  wealth  of 
the  nation. 
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Light  exerts  a  powerful  inlluence  on  plants  through- 
out every  ^tage  of  their  growlh;  and  it  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  their  habits  and  economy,  that  the  nature 
and  extent  of  this  inlluence  is  an  important  subject  of 
consideration.  The  inlluence  of  light  upon  plants  has  no 
doubt  been  observed  by  almost  every  one  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  vegetation ;  but  as  yet,  few  seem  to  have 
studied  its  importance.  'J  hat  this  influence  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  heat  which  usually  accompanies  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  we  think  is  sulliciently  proven  by  the  fact  ihat, 
when  a  plant  germinates,  or  is  placed  in  the  most  remote 
part  of  a  cellar,  it  will  invariably  incline  to  the  direction 
of  the  light,  no  matter  how  feeble  may  be  its  rays. — 
Under  such  circumstances,  we  cannot  imagine  that  the 
least  appreciable  warmth  can  be  imparted  by  the  light. 
The  buds  of  most  tender  plants  are  attracted  towards  the 
sun,  and  follow  its  course  throughout  the  day  ;  the  trees 
upon  the  edge  of  a  forest  inclhie  towards  the  open  space  ; 
and  the  time  of  ripening,  as  well  as  the  flavor  of  fruit, 
is  much  influenced  by  its  exposure  to  light.  Indeed,  the 
v/hole  vegetable  kingdom  seems  to  abhor  darkness,  and 
appears  to  be  ever  struggling  to  avail  itself  of  the  great- 
est quantity  of  light  which  can  be  obtained. 

These  facts  have  suggested  the  consideration  of  a  sub- 
ject, which  as  far  as  we  know  has  never  been  treated  by 
any  writer  in  connection  with  the  habits  and  economy  of 
plants.  We  allude  to  the  influence  which  the  moon  is 
supposed  to  exert  over  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
opinion  that  the  moon  exerts  an  influence  upon  vegeta- 
tion, although  ridiculed  as  absurd  and  superstitious,  pre- 
vails in  the  mind  of  a  very  large  portion  of  both  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe  and  America  and  some  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  successful  agriculturists  of  our  acquaintance  have 
been  in  the  habit  oi'  conlorming  this  time  of  planting 
many  varieties  of  seed  to  the  particular  stages  of  the  moon  ; 
yet  we  never  conversed  with  any  of  thei>e  who  pretended 
to  assign  any  cause;  they  merely  believed  in  the  fffccls, 
but  the  cause  remained  a  mystery. 

The  discovery  of  these  eil'ects  was  in  all  probability 
the  result  of  observation  merely  ;  and  a  belief  in  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mtion  having   been  established  upon   that 
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grouiul,  it  lias  been  acted  upon  and  transmitted  from  age 
to  age.  3iany  ancient  cutstoms  which  we  arc  wont  to  de- 
nominate superstiticm,  have  no  doubt  been  established  on 
the  same  foundation  ;  they  should  be  respected  lor  tb.eir 
antiquity  but  not  blindly  Ibliowed  without  investigation. 
By  instituting  a  new  series  of  observations,  their  trutii 
and  utility  would  be  tested,  and  if  tliey  should  be  sustain- 
ed by  accurate  observation,  their  benefits  would  be  en- 
larged; but  if  not  thus  sustr.ined,  the  public  mind  would 
be  benefitted  by  relieving  it  from  error. 

That  the  light  of  the  moon  exerts  an  influence  upon 
vegetation  can  scarcely  be  doubted  :  proceeding  upon  this 
proposition  we  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  if  this 
influence  is  beneficial,  the  growth  and  value  of  a  vegetable 
would  be  increased  by  planting  the  seed^at  a  time  when 
the  more  important  and  critical  stages  of  the  plant  would 
receive  the  greatest  quantity  of  light.  Suppose  for  in- 
stance tliat  the  germinating,  the  liowering,  and  the  ripen- 
ing stages  should  be  most  benefitted  by  light :  in  this  case, 
by  observing  the  length  of  time  which  a  certain  plant  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  requires  to  mature  or  ripen  its 
fruit,  the  time  of  planting  niiglit  be  so  arranged  as  to 
bring  one  or  more  of  these  several  periods  within  the 
light  of  the  moon.  If  it  should  be  established  by  obser- 
vation that  th«  germinating  .state  was  the  most  impor- 
tant, in  that  case  the  calculation  need  proceed  no  further 
than  simply  to  determine  the  stage  of  the  moon  when 
this  process  was  best  promoted. 

Admitting  the  influence  of  light  upon  vegetation,  we 
conclude  that  a  plant  which  should  come  up  at  a  time 
when  the  moon  shone  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  niglit,  and  was  on  the  increase,  would  grow  with 
more  vigor  than  if  it  should  come  up  when  the  light  of  the 
moon  was  decreasing.  Upon  this  principle  we  may  per- 
ceive that  the  growth  and  development  of  the  root,  as 
well  ns  the  stem  and  fruit,  would  be  affected  by  a  great- 
er or  less  qtiantity  of  light.  For  instance,  we  have  fre- 
(juently  heard  the  remark  that  turnips  and  other  root- 
bearing  plants  had  run  too  much  into  fohage,  and  there- 
fore, the  roots  were  of  but  little  value.  Now  if  that  stage 
of  the  plant  at  which  the  character  and  development  of 
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the  root  is  deterniined,  should  happen  when  the  motn  af- 
forded the  greatest  quantity  of  light,  the  growth  and  iW- 
velopnient  of  the  stem  and  foliage  vvoidd  be  stimulated 
and  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  root. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  asoirering  any  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  hest  time  of  the  moon  for  j)ianting 
the  seed  of  any  particular  vegetable;  our  remarks  upon 
this  subject  are  designed  to  illustrate  the  eflects  of  light 
upon  the  vegetabla  kingdom,  rather  than  to  examine  the 
details  connected  with  its  application  to  the  growth  of 
any  particular  plant. 

if,  how  ever,  this  theory  of  the  influence  »f  the  moon 
upon  plants  should  be  correct,  tiie  practical  farmer  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  any  plant  which  he 
may  desire  to  grow^ ;  and  by  instituting  a  series  of  obser- 
Vjiitions,  he  w^ould  in  time  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  all 
the  benefits  of  the  moon,  as  w  ell  as  of  the  earth,  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture  ;  and  a  belief  in  the  inlluence  of 
the  moon  w^ould  no  longer  be  considered  ridiculous  and 
superstitious. 

The  agriculturist  wiio  possesses  a  thorougli  knowiedge 
of  the  economy  and  habits  of  plants,  and  the  various  in- 
fluences to  which  they  are  subjected  by  ijhysical  causes, 
is  not  only  in  a  condition  to  make  his  labor  more  prohta- 
ble,  but  has  enlightened  his  mind  by  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  interesting  subjects  in  nature ;  a  sul)ject  in 
which  the  design  of  the  Creator  is  so  obvious  that  he 
could  not  doubt  if  he  desired  to  do  so.  Unlike  chemis- 
try, geology,  and  other  sciences  connected  with  agricul- 
ture, this  requires  but  little  acquaintance  w  ith  books :  it 
is  written  in  legible  characters  in  the  book  of  nature ; 
and,  once  initiated,  the  student  requires  neither  teacher 
nor  glossary  to  define  its  meaning.  The  illiterate  plough- 
man, whose  mind  shall  have  been  directed  to  the  subject, 
will  quickly  learn  to  read  and  conjprehend  the  works  of 
nature.  What  a  relief  nnist  it  be  lo  the  mind  of  the  la- 
borer to  converse  with  and  receive  instruction  from  those 
things  which  are  connected  w  ith  his  daily  em])loyment ; 
instruction,  too,  so  pure,  su  rehncd,  and  so  unalloyed  by 
human  passion,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  improve  his  heart 
and  make  him  a  better  man. 
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We  ardcally  desire  that  the  tiller  of  the  ground  shoidd 
at  least  keep  pace  with  the  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  those  engaged  in  other  industrial  pursuits.  To 
do  this  he  must  avail  himself  of  every  advantage  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  discoveries  of  the  age,  and  also 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  agents 
connected  with  liis  employment.  If  he  neglects  to  do  so, 
he  cannot  expect  to  maintain  a  position  in  the  progressive 
improvement  of  the  age  equal  to  that  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  other  pursuits ;  and  instead  of  occupying,  as 
he  should,  the  highest  position  in  society,  he  must  take 
his  station  in  the  lowest. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

WESTERN  STAPLES. 
Wheat  and  Flour,  Indian  Com,  Barley,  Oats  and  Eye,  Heiiip, 


obacco,  Lead,  &c. 


The  value  of  the  exports  of  a  country,  is  the  only  true 
criterion  by  which  we  can  judge  of  its  ability  to  purchase 
and  pay  for  foreign  products ;  therefore,  it  is  important 
that  every  individual  should  possess  correct  information 
in  regard  to  both  the  exports  and  imports.  It  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  non-observance  of  this  proposition  that  our 
country  has  so  frequently  suffered  from  pecuniary  revul- 
sions ;  and,  that  so  many  individuals  are  unsuccesful  in 
pursuits  w  hicli  to  the  common  mind  appear  plausible,  and 
wisely  selected. 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  correct  information 
upon  this  .subject,  we  design  to  lay  before  our  readers  all 
the  authentic  information  which  we  can  procure  in  rela- 
tion to  the  exports  and  imports  of  this  part  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

The  difficulty  of  collecting  facts  in  time  for  our  first  num- 
ber prevents  us  from  doing  more  at  present  than  to  no- 
tice the  quantity  of  some  of  the  principal  staples  that  have 
been  annually  received  at  St.  Louis,  for  a  few  years  past. 
We  impart  our  information  as  w^e  receive  it,  but  w^e  are 
assured  that  it  comes  from  the  most  reliable  sources. 

Owing  to  the  want   of  more   thorough  information  in 
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regard  to  tlic  subject,  we  sh'.ill  only   make  siuii  deduc- 
tionsas  may  seem  to  flow  naturally  iVom  tlie  facts  l)efore 
us,  and  leave  our  readers  to  draw  tlieir  own  conclusions^ 
in  regard  to  prices. 

Wheat  and  Flour. — The  recent  distresses  of  Fiu'ope, 
added  to  a  rapidly  increasing  home  demand,  have  given 
an  importance  to  these  articles  which  places  them  first  on 
the  list  of  western  staples.  But  few  years  have  elapsed  • 
since  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  culture  of  wheat 
in  this  and  the  adjacent  States,  that  nearly  every  barrel 
of  flour  consumed  in  this  market  came  from  the  Ohio 
river.  The  industry  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population, 
however,  has  wrought  an  entire  change  in  the  trade  of 
this  article,  and  now,  much  of  the  wheat  and  flour  con- 
sumed on  the  seaboard^  beside  the  vast  anu.unt  annually 
shipped  from  New  Orleans  for  foreign  markets,  are  the 
product  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  production  of  wheat  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  receipts  of  this  staple  at  St.  Louis  for  the  year  1843 
were  558,953  bushels  ;  1844,  720,GG3  do.;  1815,  971,025 
do.;  1846,  1,838.936  do.;  wiiile,  judging  from  present  in- 
dications, the  amount  received  during  the  pr«  sent  year, 
1S47,  will  be  at  least  3,000,000  busliels,  or  nearly  six 
times  the  c^uantity  brought  to  market  in  1843,  only  five 
y^ears  ago. 

In  like  manner  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  flour  have 
been  rapidly  progressive.  Receipts  at  this  port  in  1843, 
were  81,479  bbls.;  1844,  96,203  do.;  1845,  139,282  do.; 
1846,  220,457  do.;  while,  for  1847,  they  will  probably 
reach  350,000  barrels.  The  manufacture  of  flour  in  this 
city  in  1846  slightly  exceeded  receipts.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  that,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  wheat  during  the 
year  1847,  the  quantity  of  flour  manufactured  by  the  St. 
Louis  millers  will  not  exceed,  if  it  equals,  that  which 
they  turned  out  in  1846. 

However  flattering  to  our  progress  the  foregoing  statis- 
tics maybe,  the  fact  should  not  be  concealed,  that  seri- 
ous apprehensions  exist  in  relation  to  the  wheat  crop  of 
last  harvest.     It  is  generally  conceded  that   the  result 
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must  show  a  very  material  falling  off,  and  an  advance 
in  the  wheat  and  iioiir  markets,  may  be  looked  up  to  as 
a  probable  consequence. 

Corn. — It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  thfft  the  crop  of 
corn  for  1847,  will  be  larger  than  ever  before  known  in 
the  West.  In  addition  to  the  more  than  usual  quantity 
of  soil  at  first  intended  to  be  planted,  thousands  of  acres 
on  which  wheat  had  been  sown  and  failed,  were  subse- 
quently ploughed  up  and  planted  in  corn.  From  this 
cause,  the  crop  has  been  increased  greatly  beyond  what 
it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

Receipts  of  corn  for  the  last  five  years  inclusive,  have 
been  as  follows:  1843,  81,767  bushels;  1844,  (short 
crop,)  56,720  do.;  1845,  107,927  do.;  1846,  588,644  do.; 
1847,  (probably,)  1,200,000  do.  The  latter,  of  course,  is 
not  the  crop  of  1847,  but  of  the  year  preceding. 

The  above,  it  should  be  remarked,  although  represent- 
ing the  amount  brought  to  market,  scarcely  gives  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  r^te  of  increase  in  the  quantity  culti- 
vated, and  for  the  following  reason  :  The  high  prices  of 
(•cm  which  .«<prung  up  as  the  consequence  of  a  scarcity 
of  breadsluffs  in  Europe,  induced  our  agriculturists  to 
bring  to  market  almost  every  bushel  of  their  crops,  not 
needed  for  liome-consumption,  tlius  diverting  from  other 
uses  much  that  otherwise  would  not  have  found  its  way 
to  market.  Low  prices  during  lo48,  should  they  prevail, 
as  they  probably  will,  must  produce  the  contrary  result, 
and  prevent  much  of  the  crop  from  going  to  market,  and 
hence  the  gross  receipts  at  this  port  may  not  exceed  those 
of  1817, 

Barley,  Oats  and  Rye. — As  these  are  articles  mainly 
of  home  consunii^tion,  they  do  not  require  very  particular 
notice.  Receipts  of  Barley  fjr  1843  were  7,785  bushels, 
'i'he  receipts  for  the  present  year  will  be  about  70.000 
do.  Of  Oats,  the  receipts  in  1843  were  55,530  do.;  for 
the  present  year  they  will  probably  reach  250,000  de. 
Previous  to  1845,  receipts  of  Rye  were  too  trilling  to 
deserve  notice.  In  that  year  they  reached  some  3.000 
bushels.     This  year  they  may  be  estimated  at  10,000  do. 

Hemp. — The  culture  of  this  article  has  greatly  increas- 
ed within  the  last  few  Years.     In  1843,  the  number  of 
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bales  received  at  this  port  was  37,523.  Receipts  this  year 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  oi'  90.000  bale.t.  The  price, 
both  of  dew  and  water  rotted,  has  ranged  unusualiy  hig-h^ 
being  for  the^lbrmer,  during  the  greater  part  of  tie  year^ 
from  $80  to  $90  per  ton,  and  for  the  latter,  from  $150  to 
$175.  Choice  dew  rotted,  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  time,  has  ranged  from  $100  iq  $115,  and  for  a  season 
as  high  as  $130  per  ton.  These  higli  prices  will  |)roba- 
bly  stimidate  agriculturists  to  increase  the  production  of 
the  article. 

The  formation  of  the  American  Hemp  Com.pany  of 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  will  constitute  an  era  in  the  history 
of  hemp-groAving  in  the  West.  This  company  have  fur- 
nished to  the  farmer  new  inducements  to  enter  into  the 
cultivation  of  hemp,  by  their  illustration  of  the  fact,  that, 
by  a  process  simple  and  easy,  American  hemp  can  be  rot- 
ted, perfectly,  in  a  few  days;  and  that  this  article,  when 
dressed  in  the  usual  manner,  is  equal  to  the  best  Russian; 
nay,  better  than  any  specimens  of  the  latter  article  as  yet 
imported  into  this  country.  The  A^merican  steam  rotted 
hemp  is  fairer  in  point  of  color,  more  llexible  and  soft  to 
the  touch,  and  is  capable  of  bearing  a  greater  degree  of 
weight  than  any  specimens  hitherto  imported  from  abroad. 
We  may  reasonably  look  forward  tf)  the  period  when  our 
navy,  as  well  as  commercial  m^^rine,  shall  be  entirely 
supplied  with  cordage  nuide  ffoni  hemp  of  American 
growth,  and  when  Missouri,  whose  natural  advantages  in 
the  production  of  hemp  are  not  surpassed  by  tho.se  of  any 
other  State,  may  claim  to  supply  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  such  material. 

Tobacco. — It  is  difficult  to  iiulgo  of  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  this  article  from  the  receipts,  as,  owing  to  low 
water,  low  prices,  &c.,  a  large  portion  of  the  crops  have 
sometimes  been  held  back,  and  the  amount  brought  to 
market  in  such  instances  has  iallen  below  that  of  a  pre- 
ceding year.  Thus,  in  1843,  the  amount  sent  to  market 
(20.000  hhds.)  more  than  doubled  that  of  the  preceding, 
as  well  as  the  following  year.  Indeed  we  think  it  likely, 
that  were  strict  enquiry  made,  it  would  turn  out  that  the 
crops  of  several  preceding  years  have  differed  very  little 
in  quantity.     Receipts  at  this  port  for  1844,  were'  about 
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9,700  hhds.;  for  1845,  11,564  do.;  1846,  8,588  do.;  while 
for  the  present  year  they  will  probably  be  about  11,000 
do.  'i  his  shows  very  plainly  that  the  culture  of  Tobac- 
co docs  not  in  this  State  keep  pace  wdth  other  leading 
products.  The  crop  is  less  certain  than  many  others  that 
pay  equally  well,  and  we  shall  probably  hnd  that  as 
other  agricultural  products  go  on  annually  increasing — 
some  doubling  themselves — this  one  will  remain  station- 
ary, or  retrograde. 

The  crop  of  1847,  we  learn,  will  prove  smaller  but  far 
better,  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Prices  during 
the  last  year  have  been  good,  and  il  our  information 
should  be  correct,  the  rates  must  advance  during  the 
present  year. 

Lead, — The  high  prices  of  this  staple  which  have  ruled 
during  1847,  have  been  a  mystery  to  many  dealers.  Very 
little  of  the  article,  comparatively  speaking,  has  been  ex- 
ported ;  the  quantity  produced  from  the  mines  is  some- 
wiiat  greater  than  for  the  year  previous ;  yet  the  price 
has  gone  on  improving,  until  it  has  reached  a  point  sel- 
dom before  known  in  this  market.  The  only  manner  in 
w hich  we  can  account  for  this,  is  the  greatly  increased 
consumption  in  the  w^ay  of  manufacture.  Meanwhile, 
labor  seems  to  be  diverting  itself  from  mining,  and  though 
our  mineral  resources  seem  almost  inexhaustible,  still  it 
iS  a  matter  of  serious  question  whether  if  greater  enter- 
prise be  not  manifested  in  rendering  available  our  mine- 
ral wealth,  our  products  may  not  in  time  fall  below  the 
demand  for  home  consumption. 

Receipts  of  Lead  for  the  last  five  years,  have  been  at 
this  port  as  follows  :  In  1843,  584,431  pios  ;  1844,595,- 
OOO  do.;  1845,  750,880  do.;  1846,  730,820  do.;  and  the 
present  year,  about  800,000  do.  We  are  informed  that 
the  consumption  by  the  manufactories  of  this  city,  within 
the  present  year,  has  nearly  doubled  that  of  last,  and  a 
much  larger  quantity  than  formerly  has  gone  to  the  Ohio 
River. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

Relative  Cost  of  Water  and  Steam  Power,  Advantages  for 
Maunfactiiring  in  the  Missisj^ippi  Valley,  Coal  Fields  of 
the  United  States. 

The  following  articles  which  we  have  taken  from  the 
Louisville  Journal  Avill  be  found  interesting  to  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  west : 

The  writer  has  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  relative 
cost  of  water  and  steam  as  a  propelhng  power  for  ma- 
chinery; and  shows  that  even  in  New  England,  where 
the  average  cost  of  coal  is  23  cents  per  bushel,  that  steam 
is  cheaper  than  water. 

If  these  calculations  be  correct,  they  establish  a  fact 
that  adds  greatly  to  the  other  advantages  which  the 
west  possesses  over  the  eastern  states  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

Operatives  can  be  fed  in  the  w^est  at  from  25  to  50 i 
percent  cheaper  than  in  New  Kngland,  the  raw  materi- 
al of  cotton,  iron  and  wool,  can  be  obtained  at  a  less 
cost  of  freight,  and  if  in  addition  to  these  advantages, 
the  propelling  power  can  be  supplied  at  favorable  loca- 
tions for  less  than  half  its  cost  in  the  Eastern  States,  it 
would  seem  wonderful  if  all  tiiese  advantages  should 
long  remain  overlooked  and  neglected  by  a  population 
so  enterprising  as  that  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

COAL  MINES. 

The  Illinois  bed,  as  it  is  termed,  crosses  the  river  at  St.  Louis,  also 
and  is  worked  on  both  sides  of  tlie  JMississippi : 

The  geographical  map  of  the  United  States,  compiled  from  surveys 
of  D.  Dale  Owen  and  others,  under  direction  of  Congrss,  and  from  other 
sources,  by  Lyell,  and  published  in  his  travels,  gives  the  boundaries  of 
the  following  coal-fields  : 

The  first  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  of  very  limited  extent. 

The  second  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  which  is  not  rich 
enough  to  compete  with  the  foreign  supply. 

The  third  in  the  centre  ofMichigan,  underlying  perhaps  one  third  of 
that  State,  and  touching  Saginaw  Bay.  Of  this  I  cannot  find  any  fur- 
ther description. 

The  fourth,  or  Appalachian,  extends  from  the  southern  and,  interior 
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•counties  of  New  York,  nearly  to  the  southern  point  of  the  Tennessee 
river,  in  Alabama.  Its  western  limit  is  near  Pomeroy,  on  the  Ohio 
river ;  it  approaches  to  within  about  forty  miles  of  Lake  Erie,  near 
Cleveland,  and  its  point  nearest  the  tide  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  is  per- 
haps from  90  to  100  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

On  the  eastern  slope,  in  Pennsylvania,  its  character  is  chiefly  anth- 
racite ;  in  Maryland,  bituminous ;  and  here  are  the  richest  mines  of 
coal  now  known.  Their  value  is  inestimable,  and  is  now  fully  appre- 
ciated. 

Anthracite  coal  was  first  used  on  tide- water,  as  fuel,  in  1820,  and  the 
supply  sent  to  market  in  that  year,  was  only  365  tons.  In  1846,  the 
total  supply  Was  2,333.594  tons,  and  11,468  vessels,  exclusive  of 
boats,  were  laoded  with  it  for  coastwise  demand.  The  great  and  only 
drawback  to  the  value  of  this  coal-field,  is  its  location  in  the  mountains 
and  its  distance  from  market.  Over  thirty-four  millions  of  dollars  have 
already  been  expended  in  making  cannals,  rail-roads,  and  other  facili- 
ties for  transporting  the  coal  to  points  where  it  can  be  profitably  used, 
and  then  the  largest  part  of  its  cost  is  the  result  of  labor  outside  of  the 
mine.  The  interest  on  this  capital,  nnd  the  demand  for  this  labor,  will 
be  perpetual. 

On  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies  this  coal  field  assumes  a 
bituminous  character.  The  only  points  at  which  it  will  be  of  value  to 
us  is  where  it  touches  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributa- 
ries. Here  the  coal  is  so  abundant,  so  accessible,  so  cheaply  and  easi- 
ly worked,  that  geologists  and  "coal  viewers"  have  not  been  called  on 
to  describe  its  strata ;  and  the  only  reliable  authority  I  find  in  refer- 
ence to  it  is  in  Silliman's  Jonrnal  of  October,  1835,  and  taken  from  a 
memoir  of  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildieth.  He  gives  this  type  of  the  field  in  the 
valley  of  the  Monongahale. 

"No  less  than  four  deposits  of  coal  are  found  from  the  tops  of  the 
hills  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  uppermost  is  at  an  elevation  of  300  feet 
and  is  six  feet  in  thickness  ;  the  second  is  150  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
river  and  seven  feet  thick — the  coal  of  an  excellent  quality ;  the  third 
is  30  feet  above  the  river,  three  feet  thick,  and  coal  rather  inferior  ;  the 
fourth  bed  is  a  few  feet  beneath  the  river,  six  feet  thick,  and  of  superi- 
or quality." 

This  coal  has  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  flint-stone,  a  variety 
of  the  Scotch,  and  one  of  the  Newcastle,  but  superior  to  either. 

As  this  coal-field  passes  the  head  waters  of  the  Sandy  and  Kentucky 
rivers,  it  takes  nearly  the  characteristics  of  the  pure  cannel.  On  the 
base  of  xla  dicr  where  this  coal  is  mined,  its  price  aside  from  the  rent, 
is  from  2  to  3  1-2  cents  per  bushel,  depending  on  the  quantity  mined. 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  States  interested  in  this  field,  have 
not  had  it  fully  surveyed  and  described. 

There  is  a  coal-field  in  the  valley  of  the  Osage  river,  of  surprising 
depth  and  richness.  This  has  but  recently  been  discovered,  and  but 
little  is  known  of  it. 

The  great  Illinois  coal-field  completes  the  list.  This  is  nearly  of  an 
eliptical  form  ;  underlies  nearly  the  whole  of  Illinois,  the  southwestern 
portion  of  Indiana,  and  the  counties  in  Kentucky,  opposite,  for  70  or  80 
miles.  It  crosses  the  Mississippi  about  the  mouth  of  Rock  river,  and 
then  extends  15  or  20  miles  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi  j 
its  edges  on  the  Ohio  are  near  Fredonia,  on  the  east,  and  Shawneetown 
on  the  west.  Its  strata  are  probably  parallel  to  each  other,  with  a  rap- 
id dip  westardly,  and  from  a  few  inches  to  8  or  10  feet  in  thickness. 
Its  area,  is  not  much,  if  any,  inferior  to  that  of  all  the  coal-fields  of 
England.  As  I  believe,  and  think  I  can  show  that  this  is  to  be  the 
great  manufacturing  district  of  the  world,  as  this  city  is  within,  and  per- 
haps to  be  indefinitely  enlarged  by  its  influence,  I  trust  that  you  and 
your  readers  will  bear  with  me  while  I  endeavor  to  give  all  the  facts 
connected  with  it,  and  to  present  all  its  aspects  for  examination. 

Yours,  S. 
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POWER. 

Such  have  been  the  improvements,  of  late  j'cars,  in  the  steam  engine 
and  in  the  economy  of  fuel,  that  we  find  steam  gradually  taking  the 
place  of  water  as  a  motive  power.  The  object  of  the  present  article  is 
to  show  the  present  relative  cost  of  each.  It  will,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  cost  of  the  one  is  the  same  now  and  will  always  be  the 
same  as  it  was  centuries  ago;  yet,  while  I  write,  even,  the  cost  ot  the 
other  may,  by  some  new  invention,  be  materially  lessened.  Power,  for 
use  of  large  manfactories,  or  extensive  works,  must  be  certain  as  well 
as  ample  ;  that  of  water  must,  therefore,  be  on  large  and  rapid  streams' 
with  great  volume  and  fall.  In  the  West,  we  have  but  very  few  water- 
falls where  manufactories  can  be  placed.  The  best,  perhaps,  are  at 
Beaver,  Pa.,  and  at  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  Tennessee.  On  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  AUeghanies,  most  of  the  rivers  are  short  and  are  compara- 
tively dry  in  summer.  Many  of  the  New  England  manufacturing  cor- 
porations have  been  obliged,  at  vast  expense,  to  purchase  lands  and 
form  reservoirs  sufiiciently  large  to  furnish  water  in  dry  seasons.  The 
Eastern  Mountains   and  hills  are  so  steep  that  water  rapidly  runs  from 
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them  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  spring,  when  the  snow  is  melting  and  the 
ice  breaking  up,  should  heavy  rains  fall,  the  force  of  the  flood  carries 
away  every  obstruction.  To  avoid  this  danger,  the  dams  and  locks 
must  be  of  great  strength,  and  necessarily,  costly ;  while  the  mills,  if 
possible,  are  placed  off  the  river  and  take  their  water  by  canals.  As 
the  falls  are  falways  on  rocky  formations  arid  generally,  at  the  gorges  o^ 
liills,  this  canalage  and  excavation  of  sites  for  buildings  and  themakin"^ 
of  roads  to  the  spot,  is  attended  with  great  expense.  Where  the  falls 
are  near  tide-water,  the  work  of  the  mills  has  often  to  be  suspended. — 
Lowell,  perhaps,  is  more  exempt  from  tliis  difiiculty  than  Dover.  New 
Market,  Salmon  Falls,  and  many  other  manufacturing  sites  in  New 
England;  yet  Mr.  P/Iiles,  in  liis  history  of  Lowell,  says:  "Eighteen 
of  the  twenty-seven  cotton  mills  in  the  city  arc  situated  on  the  river 
side,  and,  once  or  twice  in  each  year  are  obliged  to  suspend  part  of 
their  works,  sometimes  for  days  together,  in  consequence  of  back-wa- 
ter." Occasionally  the  ice  carries  the  dam  away,  or  breaks  the  water- 
wheel.  Li  such  cases  the  yay  of  the  operatives  goes  on,  or  a  higher 
])rice  is  put  on  the  work  of  the  remaining  days.  To  estimate  the  loss, 
per  diem,  resulting  to  a  company  from  suspension  of  its  works,  I  give 
some  of  the  statistics  of  the  Merrimack  mill.  This  mill  has  a  capital  of 
^2,000,000,  and  employs  1,737  operatives,  at  a  cost  of,  say  $2-10,000 
per  annum,  interest  on  the  capital  $120,000 — making  $'360,000  per  an- 
num ;  or  nearly  $1,000  per  diem  would  be  the  loss  by  the  suspension 
of  a  single  day,  aside  from  the  inconvenience.  Again,  the  water- 
wheels  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  frost,  but  enclosed  in  masonry  and 
ol'ten  in  excavations  in  the  solid  rock.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  water- 
power  in  New  England  is  cheaper  than  (hat  at  Lowell.  This  now  costs 
$'5  per  spindle.  At  first,  the  Locks  and  Canals  Company  relied  for  its 
prollts  mainly  onlhe  advanced  value  of  its  lots  and  the  profits  on  build" 
ing  mills  and  machinery  for  other  corporations,  and  therefore  put  (he 
price  of  the  power  at  $4  per  spindle — prol)ably  but  little  over  actual 
cost ;  the  purchaser  being  at  the  expense  of  taking  the  water  from  the 
canal  to  and  away  from  (he  mill,  and  this  has,  in  some  instances,  been 
very  expensive. 

Nearly  all  these  water-falls  are  at  considerable  distance  from  the  high- 
est point  of  navigation,  or  the  sea;  and  the  estimate  is  within  the  truth 
when  I  give  twenty-six  miles  (the  distance  from  Lowell  to  Boston)  as 
the  average  distance  of  the  New  England  factory  from  the  point  where 
(he  cotton  is  landed  and  the  depot  of  its  goods — both  of  which  are  usu- 
ally transported  on  the  on  railroads.  The  freight  from  Boston  to  Lo- 
well was,  and  I  presume  now  is,  $3  per  ton.  A  cotton  mill  of  ten 
thousand  spindles  will    turn   out    two  tons  of  goods  a  day — say  six 
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hundred  tons  per  annum;  100  pounds  of  cotton  will  average  89  pounds 
cf  cloth;  066  tons  of  cotton  are  therefore  required  by  the  mill;  1,266 
tons  cost,  aside  from  drayage,  (a  considerable  item.)  ,$2,532  in  trans- 
portation between  the  mills  and  where  the  goods  are  sold.  Aside  from 
the  extra  cost  of  water-power,  this  mill  would  require  a  capital  of  not 
over  $250,000 — perhaps  $200,000  would  be  sufficient.  This  item  then 
is  1  or  1-4  percent,  on  the  capital  invested.  Mr.  Montgomery,  in  his 
work  (published  in  1840,)  on  the  comparative  cost  of  manufacturing  in 
England  and  America,  says  : 

"  The  attention  of  manufacturers  in  New  England  has  been  for  some 
time  directed  to  the  advantages  of  steam  as  a  means  of  propelling  ma- 
chinery, the  advantages  of  a  good  location  being  considered  equal  to  th« 
extra  expense  of  steam  power. ^^ 

Another  important  item  of  expense  avoided,  by  a  steam  factory,  is 
that  of  heating  a  mill.  Mr.  Montgomery  gives  the  average  cost  of  this 
at  $467  80  per  annum  for  a  a  mill  of  say  4.000  spindles.  Six  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  may  then  be  put  down  as  the  cost  of  heating  a  mill  of 
10,000  spindles.  And  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  atmosphere 
in  the  mill  should  be  at  the  proper  degree  of  temperature,  but  of  the 
proper  dampness,  so  that  the  thread  shall  run  smoothly.  Both  purpo- 
ses require  a  large  part  of  the  fuel  and  machinery  used  in  a  steam 
mill. 

The  foregoing  are  not  all,  but  are  the  most  important  difficulties 
attending  the  use  of  water  power  for  cotton  and  woollen  fac- 
tories. Most  of  the  difficulties  are  found  wherever  this  power  is  ap- 
plied ;  and  as  a  general  rule  among  engineers,  at  any  position  where 
coal  can  be  had  at  ten  cents  a  bushel,  steam  is  as  cheap  as  water  power 
at  its  minimum  cost.  Such  is  the  theory.  The  facts  seem  to  go  be- 
yond this  ;  for  in  New  England,  where  water  power  is  so  abundant, 
the  largest  cotton  factories,  now  being  erec<^ed,  are  to  have  steam  ae 
a  motive  power  ;  of  this  character  are  the  Naumkeag  mill  at  Salem, 
and  that  at  Portsmouth  ;  the  first  of  40,000  and  the  last  of  50,000  spin- 
dles, and  these  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  At  Fall  River,  Bristol 
and  Newport  steam  factories  are  in  successful  operation.  The  fine 
goods  of  the  Bartlett  steam  mills,Newburyport,  have  a  wide  reputation. 
The  recent  erection  of  the  James  mill,  at  the  same  place,  shows  the 
success  of  the  former  ;  and  within  the  last  year  the  escape  steam  of  & 
new  mill  at  Lowell  is  drowning  the  noise  of  the  falls 'of  the  Merrimack. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  coal  in  New  England  costs,  on  an  average, 
twenty-three  cents  per  bushel. 

As  before  stated,  the  water  power  at  Lowell  now  costs  $5  a  spindle ; 
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lfi50,000  of  capital  is  to  be  invested  in  power  to  run  a  mill  of  10,0GO 

spindles. 

The  interest  on  this,  per  annum,  is  -  -  -  •  $3,000 
Now  add  the  cost  of  heating  the  mill.  .  >  -  -  600 
And  the  cost  of  transportation, 2,532 


And  you  have  one  side  of  the  question  as  against  steam,  $6,132 

I  cannot  fix,  with  precise  accuracy,  the  steam  power  and  fuel  re- 
quired for  a  mill  of  10,000  spindles.  The  only  authority  before  me, 
gives  this  estimate  for  one  of  3,7000  spidles,  with  tha  necessary  ma- 
chinery for  preparing  the  cotton  and  manufacturing  the  cloth  :  A  high 
pressure  engine  of  40  ho^se  power — length  of  stroke  4  feet,  diameter 
of  cylinder  1  foot — makes  40  single  or  20  double  strokes  per  minute  ; 
these  or  four  round  boilers,  15  feet  long  by  2  1-2  feet  in  diameter,  re- 
quiring 200  gallons  of  water,  and  consuming  1  1-4  chaldrons  (45  bush- 
els) of  bituminous  coal  per  day — pressure  of  steam  sixty-eight  pound* 
to  the  square  inch.  To  do  double  the  work  does  iiot,  as  1  am  told,  re- 
quire double  the  power  and  nothing  like  double  the  fuel.  This  esti- 
mate was  made  eight  or  nine  years  since  ;  within  that  time  very  impor- 
tant improvements  have  been  made  in  the  application  of  steam  power 
and  the  use  of  fuel ;  and  probably  I  may  safely  say  that  an  engine  of  90 
horse  power,  requiring  80  bushels  of  coal,  is  sufficie«t  for  the  mill  of 
10,000  spindles. 

Then  80  bushels  of  coal  for  300  days  at  23  cents  per  bushel,  $5,520  00 
Add  salary  of  engineer,  500  00 


$6,020  00 
Showing  an  advantage  in  favor  of  steam,  from  coal  at  tweenty-ihree  cents 
a  bushel,  of  $112  per  annum.  The  cost  of  an  engine  of  90  horse  power, 
boilers,  belting,  pipes,  &c.,  not  required  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
the  other,  would  be  probably  not  over  $9,0^  0,  while  the  cost  of  com- 
municating the  water  power  to  the  machinery  would  be  at  least  17,000, 
Montgomery,  in  the  work  already  quoted  from,  states  the  cost  of  two 
water  wheels,  equal  to  eighty  horse  power,  including  gearing,  gates, 
shafting,  belting,  &c.,  at  $17,000,  The  Tremont  and  Suffolk  mills  at 
Lowell  contains  12,000  spindles,  make  coarse  goodf,  and  have  six  wa- 
ter wheels  ;  the  cost  of  each  wheel  between  $3,000  and  $3,500. 
entirely  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  excavatiBg  and  walling  up  the  branch 
canals  to  and  from  the  mills. 

It  is  a  mooted  question  which  will  last  the  longer,  the  wheels  or  the 
engine  ;  but  give  $3,000  to  equal  the  difference,  and  there  is  the  inter- 
est of  $5,000  to  add  to  the  advantage  before  stated. 
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In  a  future  paper  I  may  give  additional  facts  connected  witli  this 
subject.  My  purpose  is  to  sliovv  that  New  Ent^hmd  cannot  retain  her 
monopoly  of  manufactures,  and  that,  in  cheapness  of  coal,  this  valley  of 
the  Ohio,  possesses  advantages  for  manufacturing  over  any  other  country. 

Ycurs,  &c.,  S. 

October,  16, 1847. 


ARTICLE  VL 

Mamilaclure  of  Ircn  in  St.  Loii^  Iron  Moimlaii],  aiullron 
Ore  in  Missoiiri,-Caiises  liindifring  tlie  production  of 
Iron  in  Missouri.  Brass  Foiiudrics.  House  and 
Blacksmilliing. 


In  noticing  the  manufacture  and  consumption  of  Iron  in  St.  Louis, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  submit  a  few  reflections  upon  the  subject  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  Missouri ;  and  to  suggest  what  appears  to  us 
the  cause  of  their  having  been  so  long  neglected. 

The  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
mineral  curiosities  of  the  world  ;  and  are  supposed  by  many  to  contain 
a  suiiicient  quantity  of  ore  to  supply  the  State  with  Iron  for  cen- 
turies. But  it  is  not  in  the  abundance  merely,  that  the  value  of  this  ar- 
Hcle  consists  ;  for  in  respect  to  quality,  it  is  believed  to  excel  any  other 
Iron  produced  on  the  continent;  and,  in  addition  to  its  adaj>tation  to 
ordinary  purposes,  the  Steel  produced  from  it  is  susceptible  of  being 
wrought  into  articles  of  tine  cuttlery.  We  have  recently  seen  a  pen- 
knife made  of  this  articticle  at  Sheffield,  England,  which,  in  appear- 
ance, is  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  come  under  our 
observation. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  and  the  excellence  of  the  Iron 
Ore  in  this  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  yet,  the  States  of  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  the  western  part  of  Wisconsin,  are  almost  entirely 
supplied  with  Iron  from  abroad. 

We  have  frequently  inquired  why  the  people  of  Missouri  do  not  pro- 
duce Iron  sufficient  to  supply  their  own  wants?  To -these  inquiries 
we  have  been  answered  by  some,  that,  it  is  owing  to  a  want  of  capital  « 
others  have  supposed  that  the  country  was  too  new,  and  that  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  labor,  skill  and  other  necessary  facilities, 
Missouri  could  not  successfully  compete  with  Pennsylvania  arid  other 
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States  in  the  production  of  this  important  article.  That  difficulties  must 
be  encountered  in  the  commencement  of  the  business,  there  can  be  no 
question;  and  the  causes  assigned  have  no  doubt  tended  to  hinder  the 
progress  of  this  brancli  of  industry.  But  there  is  a  cause  more  remote 
and  yet  more  potent  than  all  these,  which  tends  not  only  to  retard  the 
production  of  Iron,  but  to  discourage  the  introduction  of  manufactures, 
and  the  mechanic  arts  througliout  the  West.  We  allude  to  the  over- 
whelming influence  which  commerce  exerts  over  the  capital  and  enter- 
prise of  the  American  people.  Wc  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of 
commerce,  not  only  as  an  agent  of  tlie  producer,  but  as  a  great  social 
agent  also;  yet,  as  it  originates  from  those  necessities  which  arise  from 
difference  of  climate,  and  t^ie  peculiar  distribution  of  the  soil,  minerals, 
and  other  natural  products  of  the  earth,  it  is  the  true  policy  of  the  peo- 
ple of  every  country  to  limit,  as  far  as  practicable,  this  foreign  commerce 
to  the  exchange  of  these  natural  products ;  and  to  apply  their  labor  and 
capital  to  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  region  which 
they  inhabit. 

What  should  we  think  of  the  intelligence  of  a  people,  who  possessing 
an  abundance  of  iron  ore,  with  all  the  material  necessary  fur  its  man- 
ufacture, should,  nevertheless,  raise  grain  and  transport  it  a  distance  of 
fiom  one  to  five  thousand  miles,  to  feed  the  producers  of  Iron  ;  and  re- 
ceiving this  article  in  exchange  for  their  grain,  bring  it  home  to  be  used 
in  the  implements  of  husbandry.  If  not  in  fact,  Missouri  has  in  eflect^ 
been  engaged  in  carrying  on  this  operation,  from  the  time  of  its  earliest 
settlement  until  the  present.  We  smile  at  the  stupidity  of  the  man,  who, 
when  going  to  mill,  puts  a  stone  in  one  end  of  the  bag  to  balance  the  g;»-ain 
in  the  other;  how  fur  the  people  of  Missouri  have  advanced  beyond  this 
practical  idea,  we  shalil  leave  for  the  discussion  of  the  curious. 

The  capital  and  labor  employed  in  exchanging  our  products  for  the 
products  of  other  countries,  at  so  great  a  distance,  leaves  little  in  the 
hands  of  the  producers  to  be  applied  to  other  purposes  ;  and  the  at- 
tractions of  commerce  drawing  to  it  the  enterprize,  as  well  as  the  cap- 
ital of  the  country — the  developement  of  its  natural  resources  are  con- 
sequently neglected.  It  would  be  unnatural  for  those  engaged  in  com- 
merce, or,  in  the  carrying  trade,  to  promote  the  production  of  Iron  in 
Missouri;  for  this  would  limit  their  field  of  operation;  and  hence  the 
commercial  interest,  at  least,  in  the  West,  is  in  effect,  opposed  not  only 
to  the  production  of  Iron,  but  also  to  the  introduction  of  manufactures. 
We  have  little  to  expect  from  the  mere  capitalist,  for,  ever  selfish  and 
timid,  hp  rarely  embarks  in  any  enterprise  with  an  eye  to  the  social 
good;  but  looks  rather  to  the  securit^y  of  his  own  interest,  by  lending 
upon  bond  and  mortgage.     These,   we  esteem  the  true  causes  which 
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prevent  the  developcment  of  our  natural  resources,  and  which  retard 
the  introduction  of  manufactures  in  Missouri,  depriving  much  of  its 
population  of  profitable  employment — and  the  producers  of  remunerat- 
ing prices  for  their  products. 

We  intend,  if  practicable,  to  collect  and  lay  before  our  readers,  at  an 
early  day,  a  full  account  of  the  Iron  of  every  description,  received  and 
distributed  at  this  place ;  so  as  to  enable  the  people  of  this  State,  to 
form  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  immense  importance  of  working  their 
own  raw  material. 

From  the  best    information  yet  obtained,   we  learn   that  about   6,C00 
tons  of  pig   metal  was  used  in  the  foundries  of  St.  Louis  in  the  year 
1847:  and  that  about  3,000  tons  was  distributed  at  this  point  and  ship 
ped  up  the  Illinois,  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers.     The  amount  of 
bar  and  other  wrought  iron  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Foundries  in  St.  Louis,  showing  the  number 
of  hands  employed,  and  the  amount  of  metal  used  at  each  for  the  year 
1847. 


J^'ame  of  foundry.         J\'arne  of  Owner.         J^^o. 

,  of  hands. 

Am't  of  Metal 
used. 

Mississippi,  - 

Gaty,  McCnm  &  Glasbey, 

120 

800  tons. 

Broadway, 

ICingsland  &  Light ner. 

130 

800      " 

l^liosuix. 

Kingsland  &  Ferguson, 

50 

500      " 

E£?le,  - 

Garison  &  Brotlier, 

60 

400      " 

Union, 

Bridge  &,  Brother, 

50 

1000      " 

Franklin,  - 

Garrison, 

15 

150      « 

Fairbridge, 

12 

200      " 

Washington,  - 

J.  T.  Doudle  &  Co. 

50 

400      '* 

Smith  &  Co., 

20 

200      " 

Olty, 

Little  &  Sherwood, 

20 

150      " 

Etna, 

Boyd, 
lents. 

15 

80     " 

1 1  Establishn^ 

537 

4,680 

There  are  one  or  more  small  establishments  in  this  city  which  are  not 
included  in  the  above  statement.  There  are  also  several  Brass  Foun- 
dries in  the  city  ;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  correct  informa- 
tion as  to  the  amount  of  work  done  at  them  ;  from  the  best  informa- 
tion, however,  it  is  believed  that  about  sixty  tons  of  copper  are  consumed 
annually  at  these  establishments. 

No  branch  of  business,  perhaps,  in  the  city,  has  increased  so  rapidly 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  as  that  of  the  manufacture  of 
Iron. 

Besides  the  business  of  casting,  we  have  a  large  numb  er  of  smith- 
ing establishments,  upon  quite  an  extensive  scale.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  Messrs.  McMurray  &  Dorman,  who  work  about 
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twenty-five  hands  ;  and  use  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  of 
bar  and  sheet  iron  per  annum.  C.  &  T.  R.  Pullis  work  about  ten 
hands,  and  use  about  one  hundred  tons  of  bar  and  sheet  iron.  A  large 
j)ortion  of  the  work  done  at  these  establishments,  consists  of  iron  railing 
Bank  and  Vault  doors,  Fire-Proof  Safes,  and  other  heavy  articles. 

There  is  scarcely  an  article  of  cast  or  wrought  Iron  which  is  required 
for  the  use  of  the  country,  that  cannot  be  made  of  as  good  quality  at  St. 
Louis  as  in  any  of  the  Eastern  States  ;  and  St.  Louis  bids  fair  in  time  to 
rival  if  not  surpass,  any  other  city  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in 
this  branch  of  industry. 


ARTICLE  vn. 

The  Moral  \Jm  of  Plants  . 

Tlie  pleasurable  emotions  derived  from  fruits  and  flowers  induce  to  mora>l 
action — Their  impressions  upon  the  mind  of  childhood — May  be  use/l 
for  educational  purposes — The  effects  of  the  association  of  a  refined 
taste  wiih  labor.,  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit — Their  ^lses  as  sym- 
bols and  memorials —  The  liinng  language  of  all  nations  from  tfte 
earliest  ages — Their  tendency  to  strengt/ien  and  perpetuate  parental 
and  fraternal  affcctic7is. 

Having  noticed  in  a  preceding  article  the  habits  and 
economy  of  plants,  and  also  some  of  their  more  promi- 
nent physical  uses,  we  shall,  according  to  our  original 
design,  proceed  to  consider  the  influence  which  they  are 
calculated  to  exert  upon  the  moral  character  of  man. 

In  considering  this  branch  of  tlie  subject,  we  shall  only 
aim  to  note  some  of  the  more  prominent  and  obvious 
phenomena,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  an  interest  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  and  of  calling  his  attention  to  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  and  instructive  branches  of  natural 
economy.  When  we  carelessly  look  abroad  upon  the 
world  of  matter,  we  do  not  readily  perceive  its  moral  uses; 
but  if  we  examine  it  more  attentively,  we  shall  discover 
a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  use  in  almost  every  object 
which  presents  itself  to  our  senses.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  regard  to  those  things  which  are  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  support  of  our  existence. 

By  this  wonderful  combination  of  the  moral  with  the 
physical  uses  of  matter,  we  have  always  present  to  our 
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waking  senses,  objects  inviting  us  to  the  enjoyment  of 
moral  and  ititelleclual  pleasures.  These  address  them- 
selves to  the  eye,  in  all  the  varieties  of  color,  of  form,  and 
of  magnitude;  to  the  ear,  in  every  variety  of  sound,  from 
the  whispering  of  the  zephyr  to  the  deep-toned  t[umder ; 
to  tlie  senses  of  taste  and  smell,  with  flavors  and  odors 
infmite ;  and  with  soft  and  varied  blandishments,  the^y 
woo  us  to  contemplate  the  boundless  mysteries  of  nature, 
and  to  adore  its  author. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  the  proximate  link  which 
connects  man  with  the  universe,  and  is  the  immediate 
source  whence  he  derives  the  means  of  existence.  Many 
agents,  all  operating  within  their  respective  spheres,  and 
all  converging  to  one  point,  combine  and  concentrate 
their  powers  and  properties  to  produce  plants  for  the  use 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  combinations  and  chemi- 
cal changes  of  inorganic  matter ;  light  and  heat ;  the  con- 
densation and  evaporation  of  fluids ;  all  the  machinery 
of  clouds  and  atmospheric  currents,  influenced  and  con- 
trolled by  the  invisible  and  subtle,  yet  powerful  spirit  of 
electricity,  have  reference  to  this  result.  By  the  combi- 
nation of  these  agents  and  properties,  Avas  produced  the 
first  form  of  organic  matter  :  here  was  presented  the  first 
phenomana  of  the  vital  principle,  and  hence  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  animai  kingdom  :  and  when  we  con- 
template the  perfect  adaptation  of  plants  to  the  physical 
and  moral  condition  of  man,  we  are  ready  to  conclude 
that  there  is  perhaps  as  much  philosophy  as  poetry  in 
the  idea,  that  they  are  a  part  of  our  nature,  and  that  we 
sympathise  with  their  existence.  Like  man,  plants  are 
endowed  with  both  a  selfish  and  a  social  nature :  every 
organ  and  faculty  performs  some  function  connected  with 
their  individual  economy,  all  tending  to  the  one  great 
purpose  of  perpetuating  their  species,  while  physical  pro- 
perties, acting  upon  their  condition,  supply  the  place  of 
instincts.  From  the  organic  constituents  of  plants,  man 
derives  both  food  and  raiment,  and  these  constitute  their 
principal  physical  uses  ;  but  they  possess  many  proper- 
ties which  do  not  appear  to  perform  any  useful  purpose 
in  their  individual  economy,  nor  do  they  seem  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  man :  these  were  doubtless 
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imparted  to  vliem  for  llie  purpose  of  delighting;  our  senses, 
to  the  end  that  ^ve  might  not  only  eat  and  live,  but  that 
our  hearts  might  also  be  filled  witii  love  and  gratitude  to 
tlie  Creator  for  his  benevolence.  These  properties  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  moral,  and  consist  -principally  of 
flavor,  odor,  color  and  form.  While  these  delight  and 
gratify  our  senses,  they  excite  a  desire  to  impart  the  same 
gratific.ation  to  others :  this  is'a  feeling  which  every  indi- 
vidual must  have  experienced,  and  establishes  the  con. 
nection  of  a  moral  with  the  physical  uses  of  plants. 

But  of  all  the  properties  of  plants,  those  of  color  and 
form  are  the  most  purely  moral,  and  make  the  strongest 
impression  upon  the  mind:  the  varied  and  delicate  col- 
ors and  forms  of  plants,  of  flowers,  and  of  fruit,  excite 
emotions  of  beauty  :  that 

"  Source  of  all  delight 
That  kindles  in  each  human  breast 
r  Love,  and  the  wish  of  poets,  when  their  tongue 

Would  teach  to  other  bosoms  what  so  charms 
Their  own." 

The  emotions  of  beauty  are  so  identified  with  our 
moral  emotions,  that  they  invariably  give  rise  to  a  desire 
of  imparting  them  to  others,  that  they  may  experience 
the  same  pleasing  delight,  and  sympathise  in  our  pleas- 
ures. Where  is  the  heart  so  selfish,  and  so  void  of  sym- 
pathy, that  it  does  not  feel  a  desire  to  exhibit  to  others 
those  objects  which  excite  emotions  of  beauty  in  itself] 
Here,  then,  is  one  great  source  of  moral  and  social  action, 
tiowing  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  moving  our 
hearts  to  acts  of  benevolence;  and  although  the  benefits 
may  appear  trivial,  and  be  esteemed  as  of  little  worth 
by  men  of  grosser  minds,  yet  are  these  benefits  diffused 
throughout  the  moral  world,  and  although  unperceived, 
enure  to  those  who  affect  to  despise  them. 

These  moral  properties  of  plants  are  so  varied  and 
abundant,  that  they  are  available  to  the  whole  human 
family ;  and  the  pleasures  which  they  impart  may  be  en- 
joyed by  an  indefinite  number  of  individuals  without  in 
any  w^ay  impairing  their  qualities:  and  they  decay  none 
the  sooner  from  having  thus  contributed  to  our  delight. 
In  this  respect  they  alford  a  happy  illustration  of  the 
attribute  of  Divine  Love  which  ever  flows  dti  without  di- 
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minisliing  the  fountain  whence  it  issues.  But  like  every 
other  gift  of  nature,  man  is  required  to  qualify  himself 
for  its  enjoyment  by  cultivating  his  taste.  If  we  disre- 
gard  these  moral  properties,  and  should  look  upon  the 
veo-etable  kingdom  as  the  source  whence  we  derive  our 
physical  support  merely ;  those  vivid  emotions  of  beauty 
which  we  experienced  in  childhood,  will  cease  to  arise 
from  the  exhibition  of  these  interesting  objects,  and  we 
shall  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  refined  sources  of 
pleasure  which  has  been  designed  by  a  kind  Providence 
for  our  enjoyment. 

When  we  contemplate  this  boundless  source  of  pleas- 
ure which  is  common  to  all ;  the  ordinary  accidents  of 
wealth  and  poverty  lose  their  importance,  and  we  should 
i)ity  the  individual  who  would  exchange  a  refined  and 
cultivated  taste  for  flowers  and  plants  for  all  the  wealth 
W'hich  could  be  acquired  by  a  life  of  labour  and  anxiety. 
The  cultivation  of  such  a  taste  however,  would  in  no 
wise  lessen  the  profits  of  labour;  so  far  from  doing  so,  it 
would  be  the  means  of  improving  our  knowledge  of  the 
health  and  economy  of  plants,  and  enlighten  our  minds 
in  regard  to  their  culture ;  we  therefore  reap  a  two-fold 
harvest,  the  one  of  profit  the  other  of  pleasure. 

The  bright  colors  and  beautiful  forms  of  flowers  and 
fruits  are  among  the  earliest  objects  which  attract  the 
attention  of  the  infant  mind.  This  is  an  important  fact 
and  deserves  to  be  noted  by  the  philosopher  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  its  meaning;  it  would  be  little  less 
than  Atheism  to  conclude  that  a  phenomenon  sobniversal- 
ly  observed,  should  happen  without  a  benevolent  design, 
and  Irom  the  universaUty  and  vividness  of  the  emotions 
which  children  evince  from  the  exhibiticm  of  color  and 
form  to  their  observation,  we  conclude  that  these  emo- 
tions were  designed  for  important  purposes. 

Then  what  are  those  purposes  1  We  answer,  the^ 
flowers  and  forms  are  designed  as  the  pictures,  and  em- 
bellishments of  the  title  pige  to  the  Book  of  nature,  to 
excite  the  mind  to  study  the  subject ;  and  they  plainly 
indicate  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  the  first  lesson 
in  the  book  of  human  knowledge.     Here   the  design   of 
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the  author  is  more  obvious,  and  the  illustrations  more 
simple  and  practical  than  in  any  other  part  of  Nature's 
works. 

The  infant  mind  is  inquisitive  and  curious  to   know 
the  cause  of  every  thing  which  attracts  its  attention  and 
is  quite  capable  of  understanding  at  an  early   age  most 
of  the  important  principles  connected  with  plants  as  wel' 
their  various  uses. 

We  have  learned  to  embellish  the  first  books  for  child 
ren  with  pictures,  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  them  on 
tJie  subject  w  hich  we  desire  to  teach  them ;  and  also,  for 
purposes  of  illustration:  in  this  we  have  followed  nature, 
but  we  have  neglected  to  use  the  more  interesting,  and 
instructive  symbols  which  she  has  designed  as  incentives 
to  the  young  student  in  her  own  works. 

Were  children  instructed  in  the  economy  and  habits  of 
plants,  and  w^ere  their  minds  enlightened  in  regard  to 
their  uses,  and  the  intimate  relations  which  they  sustain 
to  the  human  family,  it  would  open  to  their  minds  a  source 
of  knowlednje  which  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  most  im- 
portant and  salutary  influence  upon  their  moral  char- 
acter. Such  knowledge  would  give  them  a  just  idea  of 
their  physical  and  moral  relations,  and  enable  them  to 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  physical  employment,  it  would 
be  the  best  field  Cor  intellectual  exercise  and  improvement 
and  unite  the  dignity,  and  refinement  of  science,  with 
the  exercise  of  labor,  and  harmonize  the  physical  with 
their  moral  natures. 

How  difierent  from  such  a  condition  is  that  of  him 
who,  without  such  knowledge,  and  who  with  taste  uncul- 
tivated, and  blind  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
is  driven  by  necessity,  or  perhaps  by  parental  command 
not  less  stern,  to  labor  for  the  means  of  existence.  Thus 
cast  from  the  Eden  of  his  childhood — iininstructed  in  all 
which  could  impart  pleasure  to  his  employment — he  goes 
forth  with  the  curse  of  ignorance  upon  his  head,  to  eat  of 
the  herb  of  the  field  as  doth  the  ox;  and  in  the  sweat  of 
his  face  to  dig  for  his  bread.  Such  an  one  can  find  no 
pleasure  in  his  employment.  His  heart  is  void  of  grati- 
tude; all  his  aims  are  selfish,  and  tend  to  a  state  of  moral 
degradation. 
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We  invite  those  whose  fluty  it  is  to  give  direction  to  the 
infant  mind,  to  observe  the  delight  which  it  takes  in  the 
colors  and  forms  of  flowers  and  fruits,  that  lliey  may 
avail  themselves  of  these  early  emotions  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  tone  to  its  moral  character,     if  this  ^:eason  is 
permitted  to  pass  without  improvement,  these  objects  will 
lose  their  interest,  and  give  place  to  others  less  refmed 
and  less  instructive;  and  having  once  departed  from  na- 
ture's pure  fountain,  where  the  gushing  waters  first  meet 
the  light,  he'  can  never  return  ;  and  let  him  tliirst  as  he 
mav,  he  must  ever  after  drink  from  the  stream  below, 
mingled  Avith  the  impurities  through  wiiich  it  has  flowed. 
The  cultivation  of  fl'ow^ers  and  plants  from  motives  of 
taste  and  moral  improvement,  is  the  most  refined  of  all 
the  arts ;  and  while  it  affords  bodily  exercise  and  health, 
it  restrains  the  mind  from  vicious  tendencies,   and  is  cal- 
culated to  impart  a  moral  tone  not  less  pure  than  the 
germ  of  the  unblown  Hoover.     And  although  the  most 
social  of  all  pursuits,  it  is  perhaps  the  best  corrective 
of  that  heartless  and  demoralizing  state  of  society  which 
consists  of  personal  associations  Avit he ut  sympathy;  of 
forms  Avithout  afiection ;  and  of  professions  without  sin- 
cerity;— Avhere  all  haA'e  studied  and  practiced  deception, 
until  the  Alices  of  each  are  knoAvn,  and  falsehood  can  no 
longer  conceal  depra\ity. 

'i  here  are,  hoAvever,  other  uses,  Avhich  plants  possess, 
still  more  refined,  and  more  purely  moral,  than  those 
AAdiich  Ave  haA^e  noticed.  We  allude  to  their  uses  as  sym- 
bols and  memorials,  in  Avhich  they  supply  the  place  of 
articulate  sounds  and  Avritten  records.  These  uses  have 
doubtless  been  understood  and  appreciated  from  the  ear- 
liest ages ;  and  floAvers  or  plants,  Avhen  happily  used  as 
symbols,  speak  a  language  and  convey  a  meaning,  which 
are  understood  by  all  nations,  and  are  in  no  danger  of 
being  perverted  by  translation.  It  is  the  liA'ing  language 
of  all  mankind,  and  produces  the  same  emotions,  and 
imparts  the  same  ideas  now,  that  it  did  three  thousand 
years  ago.  Solomon,  the  Avise  man  of  Israel,  spoke  of 
trees,  from  the  Cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  ca  en  unto 
the  Hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  Avail;  and  he  Avove 
into  song  the  Rose  of  Sharon  and  the  Lilly  of  the  Valley; 
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using  these  beautiful  emblems — the  one  of  love,  and  the 
other  of  parity — to  symbolize  the  Christia;i  Church. 
Since  the  days  of  Solomon,  many  languages  have  decay- 
ed, and  all  have  suifered  corruption ;  but  the  Rose  of 
Sharon  and  the  Lilly  of  the  Valley,  remain  the  same 
bright  emblems  of  Jove  and  purity,  as  ^vhcn  they  first 
unfolded  their  petals  in  the  garden  of  Eden ;  and  thus 
shall  they  remain  until  the  end  of  time.  And  as  each 
returning  season  shall  display  their  bright  colors,  and  as 
often  as  man  shall  pause  to  contemplate  their  beauty,  he 
shall  be  reminded  of  the  pure  and  universal  love  of  the 
creator  and  author  of  his  being. 

Flowers  and  plants  are  among  the  things  of  our  earli- 
est observation,  and  are  intimately  associated  with  our 
first  emotions  of  love,  of  joy,  and  of  gratitude.  The 
vivid  emotions  produced  in  the  mind  of  the  child  by  the 
bright  colors  and  forms  of  flowers  and  fruits,  as  also  by 
their  grateful  odor  and  flavor,  are  mingled  with  its  filial 
affection,  and  become  so  blended  that  they  ever  remain 
united  and  inseparable.  Therefore,  the  flowers  which 
bloom,  and  the  fruit  wdiich  ripens  around  us  each  return- 
ing season,  throughout  our  pilgrimage,  remind  us  of  a 
parent's  love,  the  affectionate  admonition,  and  of  the 
fervent  supplication,  that  we  might  be  delivered  from 
evil.  Where  else  shall  we  find  moral  restraint  so  potent, 
or  counsels  so  pure  and  disinterested  ? 

The  ardent  passions  of  youth,  or  the  absorbing  pursuits 
of  manhood,  may  perhaps  for  a  time  prevail,  and  repress 
these  influences ;  and  the  flowers  may  fade,  the  fruit  de- 
cay, and  their  forms  perish,  yet  each  returning  season 
shall  restore  tliem  in  all  tlieir  primal  freshness,  bearing 
in  this,  their  renewed  state  of  existence,  the  same  faith- 
ful records  which  were  first  engraved  upon  their  prede- 
cessors. And  when  tlie  ardor  of  youth,  and  the  fierce 
struggle  of  manhood,  shall  have  yielded  to  the  calm  phi- 
losophy of  riper  years,  wearied  w  ith  vain  pursuits,  and, 
haply,  with  a  conscience  not  quite  at  ease,  the  man  shall 
turn  aside  to  geek  these  emblems,  and  purifv  his  heart, 
and  revive  his  affections,  by  refreshing  his  mind  w^th  en-'ly 
associations; — then  may  he  remember  how  oft  in  the 
days  of  his  w^anderings,  when,  b?guiled  by  his  passions, 
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or  lured  by  thirst  of  gain,  or  perhaps  goaded  on  by  am- 
bition, these  silent  yet  eloquent  monitors  have  met  him 
in  the  way ;  and,  lorvvarned  by  their  admonitions,  he 
paused  in  the  pursuit,  and  turning  aside,  escaped  from 
evil. 

Then  cultivate  plants  and  flowers  as  family  records — 
as  memorials  of  atlection.  They  shall  impress  upon  thy 
heart  and  thy  alTections  their  own  purity,  and  serve  as  a 
talisman  to  protect  thee  from  error ;  and,  associated 
with  thy  parental  virtues  in  the  memory  of  thy  children, 
they  shall  ever  speak  of  thee  and  of  thy  counsels. 

The  fraternal  and  social  afTections,  nurtured  and  de. 
veloped  in  the  midst  of  plants  and  flowers,  sl)all  also  be 
perpetuated  by  these  memorials.  The  first  flowers  of 
spring  shall  call  their  spirits  from  every  land  where  for- 
tune may  have  led  them,  and,  meeting  again  in  the  gar- 
den and  groves  of  their  early  home,  they  shall  renew 
the  pure  afTections  of  childhood;  and  hearts,  it  may  be, 
that  have  wandered  from  virtue,  or  perhaps  have  been 
crushed  by  disappointment  and  afliiction,  shall  return; — 
tliose  purified  and  refined  from  their  errors;  and  tliese  with 
hopes  renewed; — ail  shall  be  refreshed,  and  shall  gird 
themselves  with  higher  resolves  and  firmer  hopes  to  over- 
come the  perils  which  await  them. 


ARTICLE  Vlir. 

Boat  Balldins:  at  St  Louis. 


Situated  as  St.  Louis  is,  in  the  very  heart  of  this  great  valley,  and  on 
the  bank  of  its  largest  river,  and  below  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri 
and  Illinois  rivers,  thus  commanding  the  entire  trade  of  a  country  teem- 
ing with  agricultural  richness,  and  mineral  wealth,  she  must  necessa 
rily  ultimately  become  one  of  the  largest  Manufacturing  and  Commer- 
cial marts  on  the  American  Continent.  Most  of  the  products  concen- 
trating here  now,  and  for  years  to  come,  must  consist  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, such  as  Corn,  Wheat,  Tobacco,  Cotton,  Sugar,  Molasses,  Lead, 
Iron,  &c.,  &c.,  articles  generally  heavy  and  bulky.  Hence  the  carry- 
^pg  trade  must  continue  to  increase,  to  an  extent  almost  inconceivable. 
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as  the  resources  of  the  country  are  developed,  nnd  steamboats  and  steam- 
boat building  must  rank  among  the  great  interests  of  the  West.  Many 
of  our  citizens  are  now  steamboat  owners,  and  a  vast  amount  of  capital 
is  invested  in  that  particular  branch  of  business.  Hitherto,  many  of 
them  have  sent  abroad  to  have  their  boats  constructed,  by  which  an 
inrmense  amount  of  capital  has  been  annually  drawn  from  the  business 
channels  of  St.  Louis,  which  might  have  been  employed,  if  not  more 
profitably  to  the  capitalist,  certainly  more  beneficially  to  the  communi- 
ty, to  the  same  purpose  here,  while  it  would  have  promoted  St.  Louis 
industrv  and  prosperity.  Is  it  not  time  that  this  economy  of  home  in- 
dustry should  be  properly  understood,  and  if  possible,  a  radical  change 
effected  ? 

Frtnn  the  best  information  we  can  get,  we  find  that  all  the  essential 
materials  for  building,  can  be  had  here  in  very  great  abundance,  and 
that  our  St.  Louis  mechanics  can  and  do  construct  as  good  and  fast  run- 
ning boats  as  can  be  built  at  any  other  point  in  the  West,  or  elsewhere. 
It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  that  these  facts  should  be  generally 
known  and  appreciated,  to  save  an  immense  amount  of  capital  annually 
to  this  part  of  the  West. 

It  is  with  a  view  of  calling  attention  to,  and  encouraging,  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  mechanism  to  St.  Louis,  that  we  present  the  following- 
sketch  of  the  entire  number  and  tonnage  of  Steamboats  built  at  this 
point. 

The  following  list,  up  to  the  first  January  last,  we  take  from  the  St. 

Louis  Union: 

''  Among  the  earliest  boats  built  at  this  point   were  the   JVorih  St. 

Louis  and  Little  Eagle,  by  Glenn.     These   were  small  boats,  and  we 

have  no  means,  at  this  time,  of  ascertaining  their  tonnage  or  cost.    They 

were  built  in  1833  and  '39. 

The  Chicago  was  about  the  next.     She  measured  150  tons,  and  was 

built  by  Case.     She  is  now  running  on  the  Arkansas  river. 

The  Charlotte,  250  tons,  was  soon  after  built  by  Case.     She  has  been 

lately  repaired  at  Pittsbur;o;h,  and  is  believed  to  be  running  on  the  Ohio 

river. 

The  Potosi,  120  tons,  was  built  by  Case,  in  1842.     She  has  lately 

been  torn  up,  and  her  machinery  put  into  the  Cora,  built  in  the  Upper 

Mississippi,  and  finished  at  this  port.     The  Cora  measures  144  tons, 

and  cost  about  $11,000,     Like  the  boat  just  named,  some  of  the  boats 

named  below,  were  built  elsewhere,  but  brought  to  this  port  to  receive 

their  machinery  and  finish. 

The  Inda  was  built  in  1842.     She   measures  360  tons,  and  is  still 

running. 
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The  Henry  Bry  was  built  by  Emerson,  1842  or  '3.  She  measured 
350  tons,  and  cost  about  $17,000.  She  took  on  the  machinery  of  the 
Leavenworih.  The  Bry  was  sunk  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  about 
eighteen  months  ago. 

The  St.  Louis  Oak,  built  by  Coonse,  in  1842,  measures  about  100 
tons,  and  cost  about  $14,C00.     She  is  yet  running. 

The  Monona  was  built  by  Hathaway  in  1843,  She  measures  175 
tons,  and  cost  about  $15,000. 

The  Luella,  built  by  Murray,  in  1843.  She  measures  about  150  tons, 
and  cost  about  $12,000.  She  is  an  excellent  boat,  and  quite  celebra- 
ted as  a  fast  packet,  plying  daily  between  St.   Louis  and  Alton. 

Tne  Jfimrod  was  built  by  Emerson,  in  1844.  Her  tonnage  is  260 
tons,  and  her  cost  was  $14,000.  She  has  reeentlybeen  purchased  by 
a  New  Orleans  firm,  to  run  in  the  lower  country  trade. 

The  Reveille,  a  boat  of  45  tons,  was  built  in  1844 — by  whom  and  at 
what  cost,  not  ascertained. 

The  St.  Croix,  150  tons,  was  built  by  Murray,  in  1844.  Her  cost 
was  about  $15,000. 

The  Die  Vernon  was  built  by  Emerson,  in  1844.  She  measures  212 
tons,  and  cost  $16,000. 

The  Laclede,  a  favo  rite  packet  boat,  was  built  by  Emerson,  in  1845 
She  measures  240 tons,  and  cost  $18,000. 

The  Little  Dove  was  built  by  Emerson,  in  1845.  She  measures 
about  75  tons — cost  not  known. 

The  Dial  was  built  in  1845.  Her  tonnageis  160.  Other  particulars 
not  known. 

The  lovja  was  also  built  in  1845.  Tonnage  250.  Cost,  &c.,  not  as- 
certained. 

The  Governor  Brigo-s,  tonnage  120,  was  built  by  Clark,  in  1845, 
and  at  the  cost  of  $9,000 

The  Helen  was  built  in  1845.  Tonnage  60.  Further  particulars, 
not  ascertained. 

The  Prairie  Bird,  tonnage  215,  was  built  by  Emerson  in  1845.  Cost 
$16,000. 

The  Convoy  was  built  at  Big  Muddy,  in  1845,  and  finished  a^  this 
point  in  1846.  Her  tonnage  is  750  tons,  and  she  measures  on  deck 
about  300  feet. 

The  Missouri,  another  leviathan,  was  finished  at  this  port  in  1845. 
Her  tonnage  is  886  tons,  and  her  length  on  deck  about  300  feet. 

The  Tempest  was  bnilt  by  Emerson,  in  1846.  she  measures  211 
tons,  and  cost  $17,000. 

The  Ocean  Wave  was  also  built  by  Emerson,  in  1846.  Measurer 
roent  200  tons,  and  cost  $16,000. 
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The  Saluda  was  built  at  one  of  the  Ohio  boat  yards,  in  1846,  and 
brought  here  to  be  finished.     She  measures  233  tons. 

The  .,'iZwrflt?o  was  built  by  Emerson,  in  1S46,  Tonnage  134  tons, 
and  cost  $12,000. 

The  ]jO)i  Accord  was  built  by  Brooks  &  Co.,  in  1846.  Measures 
150  tons,  and  cost  about  $14,000. 

The  Jlinelia,  150  tons,  was  built  in  1846  by  Emerson.     Cost  $12,000. 

The  5?.  Joseph^  220  tons,  was  built  by  Burns  in  1845,  at  a  cost  of  some 
1*16,000. 

The  Tamerlane^  125  tons,  was  built  by  Miller,  in  1846.  Cost  about 
$12,000 

The  Laurel,  about  80  tons,  was  built  in  1846.  Particulars  of  cost, 
&c.,  not  known. 

Tlie  Amaranth,  330  tons,  was  builL  in  1846  by  Emerson.  Cost, 
$18,000 

The  Hannibal^  tonnage,  464  tons,  was  built  at  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  and  fin- 
ished here  in  1844. 

The  Old  Missouri  was  lengthened  here  at  the  cost  of  about  $8,000. 

The  Algoma^  200  tons,  was  built  in  1846  at  Cincinnati,  and  finished 
here. 

The  Mound  City  was  also  finished  at  this  port  some  four  years  ago. 

Besides  the  above  enumerated  boats,  some  four  or  five  ferry  boats 
have  been  built  at  this  point,  and  from  15  to  20  barges  and  keels,  at  an 
average  cost  of  $8,000  each. 

At  this  time,  three  fine  boats  are  on  the  stocks,  two  at  the  yard  of  Mr. 
Emerson,  and  one  at  that  of  Brooks  &  Co.  Capt.  Geo,  Taylor 's  boat,  at 
Emerson's,  will  measure  600  tons,  and  carry  one  thousand.  Her  keel 
measures  250  feet,  and  deck  about  300.  She  had  34  feet  beam,  and  ^ 
feet  hold.  She  receives  the  machinery  of  the  5n7/iV,-}7^,  now  being  torn 
up.  Her  probable  cost  will  be  $35,000.  At  tke  same  yard  is  Capt. 
Beer's  new  boat.  This  measures  150  feet  keel,  and  165  on  deck.  Beam 
27  feet,  hold  five  feet.  She  will  have  two  engines,  and  two  28  feet  boi- 
lers, 40  inches  in  diameter.  18  inch  cylenders  with  six  feet  stroke. 
She  measures  213  tons,  and  will  carry  3  '0.      Prob  able  cost,  $14,000. 

At  the  yard  of  Brooks  &  Co.,  is  the  Keokuk  Paackct.  She  measures 
about  300  tons,  and  will  probably  cost  $19,000. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  Steamboats,  by  whom  built,  and 
the  amount  of  tonnage  to  each  boat,  during  the  year  1S47,  which,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  above,  shows  the  entire  number  built,  with  the 
amount  of  tonnage,  at  St.  Louis,  from  time  the  first  boat  was  erected  : 

The  Mandan,  204  tons,  built  by  Primus  Emerson. 
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The  Martha,  180  tons,  hull  built  at  Cinrfnnati ;  engine  and  cabin  built 
here. 

The  Lahe  of  the  Woods,  86  tons. 

St.  Paul,  358  tons,  built  by  Brooks,  Meagan  &  Holiday. 

St.  Fetters,  163  tons,  built  by  Brooks,  Megan  &,  Holaday. 

Piazza,  86  ton*. 

Kait  Kearney,  304  tons,  built  by  Clark  &  King. 

TheMontuuk,  175  tons. 

Beardstown,  77  tons,  built  by  Ely  Sly. 

Gov.  Bent,  190  tons,  built  by  Clark  &  King 

The  Illinois,  579  tons,  built  by  Primus  Emerson. 

The  Autocrat,  846  tons,     do  do 

Eliza  Stewart,  169  tons,     do  do 

Lucy  Bertram,  148  tons,  built  by  Clark  &  King. 

The  Kansas,  276  tons,         do  do 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  boats  built  at  other  points  in  the 
West,  by  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  St.  Louis  trade,  for  the  year 
1847  : 

The  Wyandot,  314  tons  ;  the  Dubuque,  168  tons  ;  the  Time  and  Tide, 
161  tons  ;  the  Meteor,  162  tons  ;  the  Rowena,  230  tons  ;  the  Mexander 
Hamilton,  212  tons  ;  the  Alton,  344  tons  ;  the  Eudora,  420  tons ;  the 
Mary^  276  tons. 


Note — There  are  a  number  of  Steamboats  now  on  the  stocks  at  the 
different  yards,  not  yet  finished. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

Remarkable  Events  and  Occarrences. 

Under  this  head,  at  the  end  of  each  number  of  our 
Journal,  we  shall  notice  such  events  and  occurrences,  as 
may  seem  worthy  of  rememhraiice,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  Volume,  these  will  be  placed  in  the  Index.  To 
those  who  take,  and  preserve,  the  "  Western  Journal," 
tliis  will,  in  time,  constitute  a  valuable  register  of  the 
prominent  events  of  the  country. 
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Magnetic  Telegraph. — Communication  bectween  Si.  Louis 
and  the  Eastern  Cities. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able,  in  the  first  number  of  our 
Journal,  to  announce  the  Telegraphic  connection  between 
St.  Louis  and  the  Eastern  Cities. 

The  first  communication,  from  Illinois  Town,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  was  made,  on  the  20th  ultimo. 
Captain  H.  M.  Shreeve  sent  the  first  message. 


Great  flood  in  the  Ohio  river,  about  the  15th  ultimo, 
the  river  at  Cincinnati  was  reported  to  have  risen  about 
GO  fet  above  low  water  mark — lacking  but  a  few  feet  of 
being  as  high  -bs  the  great  flood  of  1832. 


No.  1. 


Lumber,  Shingles,  Lath,  Wood,  &c. — Amonnt  of  Luoiher 
Sawed  at  St.  Louis. 


By  reference  to  the  followinj^  statistics,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  lum- 
ber and  wood  trade  at  St.  Louis  are  becoming  matters  of  much  impor- 
tanco — branches  of  business  that  may  well  receive  some  attention. 

The  reports  of  the  Lumber  and  Wood  Master,  for  the  last  three  years, 
•bow  the  following  receipts  at  the  wharf: 


1847. 

1846. 

1845. 

Lumber,  feet, 

15,035,391 

13,169,332 

10,389,35  2 

Shingles,  M., 

11,983,700 

10,652,900 

13,927,500 

Laths, 

2,475,300 

1,307,780 

2,328700 

Cooper  Stuff, 

1,262,652 

966,963 

441,770 

Cords  of  Wood, 

28,028 

29,476 

22,646 

Rafts  arriving. 

95 

Posts, 

7,000 

6,997 

5,263 

From  the  best  information  we  can  get,  the  amount  of  Lumber  sawed 
at  the  difl'erent  Mills  at  St.  Louis,  in  about  15,000,000  feet  per  annum, 
which  added  to  that  measured  at  the  wharf,  shows  the  amount  of  lum- 
ber, consumed  per  year,  at  St.  Louis,  to  be  over  30,000,000  of  feet ;  this 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  St.  Louis. 
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No.   2. 


Specie  and  Bullion  m  Ike  Uiiilcd  Stales. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  gives  a  table  sliowing  the 
amount  of  specie  and  bullion  imported  into  the  United  States,  (through 
the  Custom  House,)  and  exported  from  the  United  States,  1821  to  1846, 
inclusive  ;  the  sum  total  being  as  follows  : 

Imports, $221,684,605 

Exports, $162,425,779 


Balance, $59,458,826 

"Tlie  returns  (says  the  Journal)  for  thej'ear  ending  June 30,  1847, 
are  not  yet  made  up,  but  it  is  known  that  the  imports  of  specie  were 
very  heavy,  and  the  exports  very  light.  There  must  have  been  a  con- 
siderable exportation  of  coin  from  New  Orleans  for  the  use  of  our  army 
in  Mexico.  From  the  returns  at  New  York,  Boston  and  New  Orleans, 
and  other  datas,  we  should  judge  that  from  the  30th  June,  1846,  to  the 
1st  of  the  present  month,  the  imports  of  specie  into  the  United  States, 
through  the  Custom  House,  were  at  least  twenty  millions  over  and 
above  the  exports.  Since  the  first  inst.,  and  for  a  short  time  previous, 
the  ciDTent  has  been  running  the  other  way,  though  not  very  strongly. 


AMOUNT  OF  SPECIE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  country  on  the 

30th  September,    1820,  was         -         .         -         -         $20,000,900 

Imported  since,  to  June  30,  '46,  as  above.         -         -         241,634,578 


$241,684,578 
Deduct  exported  to  same  date,  as  above         -         -         -    162,425,779 


Leaving  on  hand  80th  of  June,  1846         -         -         -        $79,258,799 
Estimated  net  addition  from  30th  June,  1846,  to  1st  instant  20,000,000 


Leaving  on  hand  1st  instant  -  -  -  $99,558,799 
Or  say  in  round  numbers,  $100,000  000.  That  the  amount  exceeds 
this,  rather  than  falls  below  it,  we  fully  believe.  For  if  large  num- 
bers are  constantly  melted  up  for  plate  and  jewelry,  so  on  the  other  hand  a 
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vast  aggregate  is  imported  by  emigrants,  which  does  not  pass  through 
the  Custom  House,  and  oi' course  is  not  inchided  in  the  returns.  The 
amount  so  imported  is  believed  to  exceed  tf)5,000,000  per  annum  on  an 
average  of  the  last  ten  years;  and  this  year,  owing  to  the  vastimcrease 
of  emigration,  and  the  further  fact  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  emigrants 
than  usual  possess  some  property,  we  estimate  the  amount  of  spacie 
which  they  bring  at  $10,000,00.  This  would  be  about  $40  each,  on 
an  average. 

The  amount  otspecie  in  the  country  on  the  30th  of  September,  1841, 
according  to  a  calculation  made  by  the  then  Register  of  the  Treasury, 
was  $63,503,898.    The  increase  since  is  $40,000,000  or    upwards. 


The  following  shows   the  amount  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coinage  of  the 
United  States  Mints: 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  DaliIonega,Ga.  N.  Orleans.  Philadelphia.  Total. 

1793  to  1837 72,085,530  72,085,530 

1838  "  18-11  507,025  517,990  1,850  693  10,429,664  72,085,530 

1842 184,508  309,647  1,295,750  2,426,351  4,190,764 

1843 272,064  670,000  4,568,000  6,530,043  11,940,187 

1844 146,210  488,600  4,208,500  2,843,457  7,687,767 

1845 501,795  1,750,000  3,416,800  5,667,595 

1846  -  -  -  -       76,665    449,727    2,483,800     3,623,443  Cl,633,965 


Total,    -  -    1,177,772  2,057,839  16,165,743  101,355,288  120,931,170 


No,  3. 


The  Manufacture  of  Flour  at  St.  Louis. 

The  following  table  will  show  what  St.  Louis  is  doing  in  the  busi- 
ness of  Flour  Manufacturing. 

We  have  made  up  our  table  from  the  facts  obtained  from  the  several 
establishments.  The  amonnt  was  not,  perhaps,  in  any  case,  given  with 
perfect  accuracy,  but  were  nevertheless  designed  to  ajjproximate  as 
near  to  the  truth  as  practicable  without  a  minute  investigation  into  the 
Books  of  the  several  concerns.  ' 
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MILLS. 


The  commendable  enterprise,  and  good  judgement  of  the  St.  Loui« 
Millers  have  established  a  reputation  for  the  flour  manufactured  here 
which  gives  it  an  advantage  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  over  the  brand* 
of  any  other  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  number  of  Mills  and  the  enterprise  of  their  owners  not  only 
create  competition,  but  are  calculated  to  give  a  steadiness  to  the  wheat 
market,  which  could  not  exist  were  the  producers  entirely  dependent 
upon  those  who  are  purchasers  for  foreign  markets. 

If  there  existed  competition  here  from  the  like  cause  for  all  our  great 
staples  it  would  place  the  prosperity  of  the  West  upon  a  more  perma- 
nent basis,  and  thus  protect  the  producers  from  the  revulsions  which 
frequently  occur  in  prices. 


Jl  Table  showing  the  number  of  Mills — J^umber  and  size  of  Stones,  and 
quantity  of  Flour  produced  in  St,  Louis,  in  the  yew  1847. 


.Yavu  of  Mill.  JYo 

of  Run 

of  Stone. 

Size  of  Stone.  J\'u 

of  bis.  of  Flour. 

Page's  Mill,     - 

8 

Av'g3  4  1-2  ft. 

70,000 

Missouri  Mill, 

-    3 

u     4  1.2" 

30,000 

Star  Mill, 

3 

"     5        " 

26,000 

Union  Mill, 

-     3 

"     5        " 

24,000 

Eagle  Mill, 

2 

"     4  ft  9  in. 

24,000 

Park  Mill, 

.    2 

«»     4  "  (j  '• 

24,000 

Brick  Mill, 

2 

n     4  '•  G  " 

20,000 

Washington  Mill, 

2 

((     4  u 

24,00i> 

Franklin  Mill, 

4 

«'     3  " 

16,000 

Phcenix  Mill, 

4 

t(     4  u 

30,000 

Nonantura  Mill,  - 

2 

U         4    11    6    C! 

30,000 

Centre  Mill. 

16,000 

Chouteau's  Mill,  - 

3 

<•     5  '• 

11,000 

Paragon  Mill, 

- 

6,000 

Monnl  Mill, 

gr  of  barrels 

of  Flour, 

14,000 

Total  numb 

365,000 

There  are  now  being  built  two  other  mills  in  the  city  calculated  for 
two  run  of  stone  each. 

We  give  the  above  facts  as  we  get  them  from  either  the  owners  or 
jigente  on  the  premises,  and  doubt  not  that  the  information  approximates 
sufficiently  near  to  the  truth  for  all  the  purposes  designed  by  our  table. 


STEAMBOAT  ARRIVALS,  &C. 
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No.  4. 

Aumier  of  Steamboat  arrivals  each  month  at  St.  Louis, — Anio%mt  of 
Tonnage, — Also,  the  number  of  Keels  and  Flats. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea,  of  the  number  of  Steamboat  arrivals  and 
amount  of  tonnage,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  at  the  port  of  St. 
Louis,  we  give  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  arrivals 
each  month,  which  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
what  period  of  the  year  the  heaviest  portion  of  the  commerce  of  St. 
Louis  is  carried  on. 


ARRIVED, 

1846. 

ARRIVED, 

1847. 

No.  of  S. 
Boats. 

Tonnage. 

Kecis 
Flats 

6 

No.  of  S- 
Boats. 

Tonnage. 

Keels 

& 
Flats. 

January, 

50 

8.917 

January, 

64 

12.3ff2 

27 

February, 

152 

26.111 

35 

February, 

67 

19.550 

24 

March. 

1.58 

31.850 

22' 

Vlarch, 

231 

48.804 

81 

April, 

158 

49.334 

44 

April,  Msy, 

119 

181.536 

192 

May, 

162 

78.124 

68 ' 

T 

June, 

245 

.f^6..537 

30 

June, 

195 

64.048 

38''July, 

351 

75.085 

26 

July, 

193 

46.554 

68'|August, 

238 

42.408 

74 

August, 

211 

37.553 

75  September, 

242 

41.229 

2') 

September, 

171 

28.331 

72 'October, 

341 

56.038 

35 

October, 

237 

37.=)58 

162 

November, 

297 

46.781 

f    60 

November, 

185 

31.346 

171 

December, 

December. 

]90 

32.393 

120 
881 

1 

2412 

577.8  ?4 

2995  558.186 

558 

*The  month  of  December  of  course  is  not  included  in  1847. 


No.  5. 

To  Preyent  Wood  Decaying. 

Take  12  ounces  of  rosin,  and  ei2;ht  ounces  of  brimstone, 
each  coarsely  powdered,  aiid  three  gallons  of  train  oil. — ■ 
Heat  them  blowly,  gradually  adding  four  ounces  of  Bees- 
wax, cut  in  .small  bits.  Frequently  stir  the  liquor,  which 
as  soon  as  the  sohd  ingredients  are  dissolved,  wdl  be  lit  for 
use.  VVliat  remains  unused  will  hecome  hard  on  cooling, 
and  may  be  remelted  on  subsequent  occasions.  When  it  is 
;fit  for  usC;  add  as  much  Spanish  brown,  or  red  or  yellow 
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ochre,  or  any  color  you  want,  first  ground  fme  in  some  of 
the  oil,  as  will  give  the  shade  you  want;  then  lay  it  on  as 
hot  and  thick  as  you  can  with  a  brush  ;  some  days  after  the 
first  coat  is  dried,  give  it  a  second.  It  v/ill  preserve  plank 
for  ages,  and  keep  the  weather  from  driving  through  brie!: 
work.  Common  white  paint  may  be  used  on  top  of  it,  if 
required,  for  the  sake  of  appearance.  Two  coats  should 
always  be  f^iven,  and  in  compound  machinery  the  separate 
parts' should  be  varnished  before  they  are  put  together,  after 
which  it  will  be  prudent  to  give  a  third  coating  to  the 
joints  or  to  any  other  part  which  is  peculiarly  exposed  to 
moisture,  such  as  water-  shoots,  flood-gates,  the  beds  of 
carts,  the  tops  of  posts,  and  all  the  timber  which  is  near  or 
withia  the  ground.  Each  coat  should  be  dry  before  the 
parts  are  joined,  or  the  last  coat  applied.  The  composi- 
tion should  be  applied  when  the  wood  is  perfectly  dry.  It 
is  necessary  that  compositions  made  of  hot  oil,  should  for 
the  sake  of  security,  be  heated  in  metalic  vessels,  in  the 
open  air;  for  when  the  oil  is  brought  to  a  boiling  point,  or 
Farenheit,  the  vapor  catches  fire,  and  though  a  lower  tem- 
perature should  be  used  in  this  process,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  regulate  the  heat  or  to  prevent  the  overflowing 
of  the  materials,  in  either  of  which  cases,  were  the  melting 
performed  in  a  house,  fatal  accidents  might  happen. — Ar- 
chives of  Useful  Knowledge. 


No.  6, 

Agricultural  Clieiiiistiy. 

Agricultural  Chemistry  teaches  us  that  there  are  es- 
sential ingredients  in  soils,  which  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  we  should  understand.  It  is  incontrovertible 
that  the  salts  existing  in  soils  constitute  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  wiiole  mass  of  the  soil — that  they  are  not 
to  be  deemed  accidental,  but  entirely  indispensable  to 
plants,  which  according  to  their  respective  nature  admit 
one  or  another  into  their  circulation,  and  perishing  for 
want  of  the  appropriate  salt.  By  salts  w^e  must  under- 
stand 'all  those  substances  wdiich  consist  of  a  base  united 
with  an  acid.    The  principal  bases  are  Potassa,  Soda, 
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Liine,  and  Magnesia,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
all  fertile  soils.  The  acids  with  which  these  ordinarily 
combine  are  the  Carbonic,  the  Sulphuric  and  Phosphoric. 
By  bnrnino^  plants,  their  combinations  appear  in  ashes. 
An  examination  of  the  properties  of  their  principal  salts 
and  their  components,  sheds  a.  great  -light  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Let  us  begin  with  the  bases.  These  are  discov- 
ered to  be  metalic  oxydes,  the  pure  metals  of  which  were 
obtained  by  bir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  they  are  denomin- 
ated respectively  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nesium and  bone  barytes,  barium,  &c.  But  potassium, 
which  is  the  one  most  easily  obtained,  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  class.  It  is  a  glittering  metal,  much  like  sil- 
ver, but  clear  as  water.  It  has  some  quality  in  common 
with  sodium.  When  a  current  of  water  is  passed  over 
it,  it  is  decomposed  with  great  rapidity,  devolving  its 
oxygen.  It  often  changes  red  color  to  blue.  It  combines 
with  other  acids,  forming  neutral  salts,  w  hich  are  obtain- 
ed by  evaporation.  The  other  alkaline  metals  follow  the 
same  process,  but  not  so  readily  as  potassium.  The  pro- 
portions in  w  hich  they  combine  are  50  parts  potassium, 
8  of  oxygen  ;  making  48  of  potassa,  24  parts  of  sodium, 
with  8  of  oxygen,  making  32  of  soda. 

Knowing  the  great  importance  of  this  to  a  farmer  to 
know'  what  amount  his  soil  contains  of  potash,  or  of  soda, 
w^e  present  them  distinctly.  Take  a  portion  of  the  soil, 
and  put  it  into  boiling  water,  and  then  strain  it  through 
a  filter.  The  w^ater  will  extract  all  the  soluble  portions  -, 
then  dry  by  evaporation,  and  the  salt  remaining  will  show 
by  its  form,  its  solubility,  and  by  the  action  of  the  air 
upon  it  w  hen  exposed,  w  hat  base  it  contains.  That  base 
will  generally  be  found  combined  with  sulphuric  acid. 
When  sulphate  of  potash  is  present,  it  will  be  discovered 
by  its  slow  solution  and  its  permanency  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  Some  plants  receive  from  the  soil  minute  por- 
tions of  alkali,  w4nle  others  absorb  an  immense  quantity. 
Some  plants,  Montena  for  example,  contain  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  sulphurs,  w  hich,  combining  with  oxygen, 
developes  the  offensive  gas  sulphurated  hydrogen,  as  is 
often  found  in  fire-arms  when  neglected;  and  with  putrid 
eggs.     To  this  is  owing  the  nauseous  smell  of  water  in 
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which  vegetables  may  have  been  cooked.  So  with  the 
water  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  especially  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  The  copper  of  ships  anchored  there  rapidly 
decays,  and  this  is  the  attributed  cause  of  the  unhealthi- 
ncss  of  those  shores.  The  best  test  of  its  presence  is- 
sugar  of  lead  in  solution,  which  in  a  short  time  shows  it- 
self producing  sulphuret  of  lead.  Sulphurretted  hydro- 
gen is  then  unquestionably  pernicious  to  animal  life,  but 
not  to  vegetables,  for  to  some  of  them  sulphur  is  neces>- 
sary ;  it  is  essential  in  mustard,  cabbages,  and  in  a  large 
class  of  plants. — Scientific  American. 


No.  7. 

Valuable  DiscoTcry, 

Messrs.  Quarterman  &  Son,  of  No.  18  Burling  Slip,  this 
city,  have  made  a  valuable  discovery  in  the  mode  of  mix- 
ing paints,  for  which  they  have  applied  for  letters  patent. 
All  artists'  colors  can  be  prepared  in  the  composition, 
will  keep  moist  for  years  and  will  mix  eiilier  in  tur- 
pentine, oil,  or  water.  All  paints  prepared  in  this  man- 
ner preserve  their  brilliancy  much  longer  and  are  more 
durable  than  those  prepared  in  the  old  way.  This  new 
mode  is  also  applicable  to  paints  used  in  house  and  ship 
painting.  It  is  also  so  cheap  and  so  simple  in  its  appli- 
cation, that  any  painter  or  manufacturer  can  adopt  it 
readily. — lb. 

No.  8. 

New  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Mnchine. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Lucas,  of  Jefferson  county,  Illinois,  has  in- 
vented a  new  Threshing  and  Winnowing  Machine,  which 
can  thresh  and  clean  witli  ease  600  bushels  of  oats  in  a 
day,  and  about  500  of  wheat.  It  threshes  damp  grain 
well  separating  the  damp  grain  from  the  straw  easily. 
The  inventor  says  that  there  is  no  machinery  that  wind« 
with  damp  straw;  no  elevators  to  choke;  no  hand  re- 
quired to  pitch  straw  from  the  machine,  as  the  machine- 
ry throws  it  in  a  pile,  to  be  taken  with  a  horse  rake,  and 
thereby  saves  the  labor  of  a  man. — lb. 
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ART.  I.— POLITICAL 

Introduction  to  the  subject.  —  distribution  and  direction  of  lauor.  — 

THE  importance  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  EVERY  INDIVIDUAL.  DIRECTION  OF 

LABOR.  THE  IMPORTANCE   OF  LOCATING   THE  PRODUCER    AND  CONSUMER    NEAR 

TO  EACH  OTHER. 

In  discussing  the  leading  subjects  designed  to  be  embraced  in  the  Western 
Journal,  we  shall  endeavor  so  to  arrange  thcni  as  to  keep  their  relations  to  each 
other  ia  constant  view.  By  adopting  this  method,  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to 
point  out  the  connection  of  one  interest  with  another,  and  to  show  the  mutual 
dependence  of  each.  Notwithstanding  the  practical  application  of  these  subjects 
is  designed  for  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  (and,  in  that  respect,  local,)  yet  we 
shall  aim  to  draw  deductions  from  truths  that  are  universal  in  their  nature,  and 
which  are,  therefore,  interesting  to  the  peo])le  of  every  countiy. 

Writers  on  political  economy  regard  the  weallh  of  countries,  with  but  little 
reference  to  the  moral  nature  of  man,  or  to  the  social  condition  of  the  people. 
They  appreciate  labor  as  the  agent  of  civilization,  and  as  tlie  means  of  producing 
the  appliances  of  human  comfort;  but  propose  no  moral  reward  to  the  laborer;- 
they  offer  no  reasons  calculated  to  reconcile  him  to  his  condition  ;  and  leave  him  • 
to  toil  under  the  influence  of  necessity,  or  from  a  desire  to  accumulate  wealth,  • 
unchastened  by  moral  refinement 

In  the  course  of  our  discussions,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  there  are  other 
and  higher  rewards  a.ssociated  with  labor;  and  that  it  was  ordained  by  the 
Creator  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  body,  but  also  to 
elevate  and  dignify  the  moral  nature  of  man.  These  discussions  will  lead  us  to 
consider  the  importance  of  associating  mental  and  moial  improvement  with  useful 
employments;  to  the  end  tliat  man  may  become  reconciled  to  labor  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  his  being. 
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These  moral  considerations  will  either  be  interwoven  with  the  principal  sub- 
jects or  embodied  in  separate  articles  at  the  conclusion  of  each  number,  as  may 
appear  most  appropriate  and  convenient. 

Although  wc  esteem  this  branch  of  our  subject  as  properly  belonging  to  politi- 
cal economy,  yet  as  it  has  not,  hitherto,  been  treated  in  connection  with  that 
science,  we  shall  call  it  "  moral  economy ;"  and,  by  that  title,  shall  refer  to  it  as 
occasion  may  require. 

The  field  of  investigation  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  is  not  only  exten- 
sive, but,  in  many  respects,  new ;  and  although  fertile,  yet  will  require  much 
labor,  to  make  it  fruitful.  These  considerations,  however,  will  not  discourage 
us,  if  we  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  the  approbation  of  our  readers, 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   LABOR. 

The  primary  wants  of  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  food,  and  protection  from 
the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons.  These  are  merely  physical :  civilization  adds 
others  equally  essential ;  and,  among  the  first  of  these,  we  must  place  mental 
and  moral  improvement.  Hence  the  propriety  of  uniting  moral  with  political 
economy ;  for,  although  food  and  shelter  may  sustain  man  in  a  state  of  nature, 
civilization  can  only  be  sustained  by  mental  and  moral  culture. 

The  spontaneous  productions  of  nature  are  only  sufficient  to  support  a  small 
number  of  human  beings  in  a  state  of  barbarism :  all  beyond  this  limit  is  the 
result  of  labor  and  knowledge  combined ;  and  without  this  combination  the  earth 
must  have  remained  a  wilderness,  and  the  human  family  a  horde  of  savages. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  having  increased  far  beyond  its  capacity  to  sustain 
them  without  labor,  and,  for  the  reason  that  labor  cannot  be  profitably  directed 
without  knowledge,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  not  only  the  comfort  but  the 
existence,  also,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  family  depend  upon  a  wise  di- 
rection of  their  employment. 

Ma.\\  is  so  constituted,  that  a  certain  degree  of  exercise  Is  necessary  to  insure  a 
healthful  condition  of  his  physical  nature;  and,  without  this,  all  physical  enjoy- 
ments lose  their  relish  and  fail  to  delight  bis  senses.  This  exercise  was  doubt- 
less designed  by  the  Creator  to  be  appropriated  to  the  production  of  the  means  of 
human  comfort,  and  to  redeem  man  from  a  stale  of  barbarism.  Hence  we  con- 
clude, that,  if  every  individual  were  to  appropriate  that  exercise  which  is  neces- 
sary to  sustain  health,  to  some  useful  purpose,  that  this  would  be  sufficient  to 
produce  the  appliances  of  every  reasonable  comfort,  and  leave  ample  time  for 
mental  improvement,  and  social  intercourse. 

Were  it  not  so,  little,  or  perhaps,  no  advancement  could  be  made  in  civilization, 
except  by  such  as  should  avail  themselves  of  the  labor  of  others ;  therefore,  if 
all  should  not  be  employed  according  to  their  capacity,  and  a  considerable  portion 
should  subsist  upon  the  labor  of  other  hands  than  their  own,  the  burthen  would 
become  unequal ;  and  those  upon  whom  it  should  bear  the  heaviest,  must  faint 
by  the  way,  and  fall  behind  in  the  march  of  civilization. 
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An  equal  distiibution  of  labor  among  the  inliabitants  of  a  country,  and  a 
judicious  direction  of  this  labor  to  proper  objects,  constitute  the  true  basis  oj  polit- 
ical economy :  and  the  permanent  prosperity  of  every  country,  must  mainly  de- 
pend upon  the  observance  of  this  proposition. 

In  considering  the  condition  of  the  inliabitants  of  a  country,  we  must  con- 
stantly bear  in  mind  that  there  are  certain  wants,  which  are  common  to  ever}- 
individual.  Among  these,  are  food  and  clothing,  shelter  from  the  inclemencies 
of  the  seasons,  exercise  and  rest,  intellectual  improvement  aiid  moral  instruction ; 
and  if  these  wants  are  not  supplied,  physical  suffering,  and  moral  degradation, 
are  the  necessary  consequences.  Every  departure  from  an  equal  distribution  of 
labor,  tends  to  deprive  a  portion  of  the  community  of  the  means  of  supplying 
some  one  or  more  of  these  wants. 

To  illustrate  the  effects  of  an  unequal  distribution  of  labor,  we  will  suppose, 
that  a  community  of  ten  individuals  should  have  so  ordered  their  time,  as  to  labor 
seven  hours  out  of  twenty-four;  and,  finding  this  sufficient  to  produce  every  rea- 
sonable comfort,  they  should  appropriate  the  other  seventeen  hours  to  menial  im- 
provement, social  intercourse,  rest,  and  refreshment.  Now,  if  one  of  the  num- 
ber should,  from  any  cause,  cease  to  labor,  and  subsist  by  the  labor  of  the  other 
nine,  they  would  be  compelled  to  forego  a  portion  of  their  former  comforts,  or 
add  fortj'-six  minutes  per  diem  io  their  time  of  employment.  If  two  of  this  com- 
munity should  cease  to  labor,  and  subsist  in  like  manner  upon  the  labor  of  the 
other  eight,  these  must  increase  their  time  to  eight  hours  and  fortj'-five  minutes. 
And  if  three  should  cease  to  labor,  and  still  draw  their  subsistence  from  the  labor 
of  the  remaining  seven,  the  latter  would  be  required  to  labor  just  ten  hours  per 
diem ;  or,  otherwise,  suffer  great  diminution  in  their  former  comforts.  This  with- 
drawal of  three  out  of  ten  would  leave  the  remaining  seven  but  little  time  to 
devote  to  mental  improvement  or  to  social  intercourse ;  and,  moreover,  the  time 
for  improvement  would  not  only  be  lessened,  but  the  facjillies  of  the  mind  would 
be  impaired  also ;  for  when  physical  exercise  is  carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  it 
ceases  to  afford  pleasure,  and  produces  a  state  of  suffering,  arising  from  exhaus- 
tion ;  and  the  muid,  sympathizing  with  the  body,  loses  its  elasticity  and  yields  to 
the  physical  demand  for  repose. 

Hence  we  perceive  how  important  it  is  to  the  advancement  of  civilization,  that 
eveiy  individual  should  be  usefully  employed  ;  for  it  is  utterly  impracticable  that 
any  considerable  portion  of  a  community  can  subsist  upon  tlie  labor  of  the  other 
without  producing  a  state  of  want  and  moral  degradation ;  and  it  may  be  well 
questioned,  whether  the  moral  condition  of  any  country  can  improve,  where  as 
many  as  three  individuals  out  of  every  ten,  who  are  capable,  should,  from  any 
cause,  fail  to  be  engaged  in  some  useful  employment.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
those  who  are  not  usefully  employed  should  pay  in  money  for  all  that  they  con- 
sume; this  would  not  alter  the  case  in  the  end  —  it  would  not  lessen  the  amount 
of  productive  labor  required  to  support  the  community ;   for,  money  being  the 
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representative  of  labor,  which  was  performed,  perhaps,  a  thousand  years  ago,  in 
digging  the  metal  from  the  mines,  can,  in  no  way,  lessen  the  amount  of  labor  at 
present  required  to  support  the  human  family. 

DIRECTION   OF   LABOR. 

It  is  not  only  important  that  labor  should  be  equally  distributed,  but  it  is  like  a 
important,  to  the  prosperity  of  every  country,  that  it  should  be  wisely  directed ; 
for  it  may  happen  that  although  every  individual  should  contribute  their  just  pro- 
portion of  labor,  yet,  because  of  its  unwise  application,  the  community  may  not 
l)vosper.  The  worn  out  and  exhausted  condition  of  tlie  old  States  of  the  Union, 
south  of  the  Potomac,  afford  undeniable  and  convincing  proof  in  support  of  this 
proposition  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  history,  the  same  causes  have 
produced  like  effects  in  every  country  which  has  pursued  the  policy  of  transport- 
ing their  agricultural  products  in  a  raw  condition,  and  have  relied  upon  foreign 
countries  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  necessary  comforts. 

The  effects  of  this  policy  are  the  same  as  those  produced  by  the  voluntary 
withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the  community  from  useful  emplo}'TOent.  The  in- 
trinsic value  of  a  commodity  is  in  no  way  increased  by  transportation,  but  often 
diminished.  A  barrel  of  flour  affords  no  more  nutriment  at  jNIanchester,  England, 
than  in  Missouri,  where  it  is  produced  ;  nor  will  a  yard  of  cloth  manufactured  at 
Manchester,  make  a  larger  or  more  comfortable  garment  in  Missouri,  than  it 
would  at  the  place  of  its  production.  Therefore,  the  labor  and  cost  incident  to 
the  transportation  of  these  articles,  is  so  much  withdrawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
producers,  and  necessarily  tends  to  increase  the  burthen  of  labor. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  proposing  to  dispense  with  the  transporta- 
tion and  exchange  of  commodities;  on  the  contrary,  we  hold  that  these  exchanges 
are  necessary  to  the  advancement  of  civilization,  and  to  the  general  distribution 
of  human  comfort.  Our  principal  design  is  to  show  the  importance  of  locating 
the  producers  and  consumers,  of  every  commodity,  as  near  to  each  other  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  admit.  This  we  esteem  the  true  policy  of  the  people  of 
eveiy  country;  and  upon  its  adoption,  or  rejection,  will  depend  their  ultimate 
prosperity. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  consideration  connected  with  this 
policy,  is  the  preservation  and  proper  application  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
country.  This  consists,  mainly,  of  the  soils,  minerals,  forests,  and  vjat^r  courses  ; 
and  if  these  should  be  improvidently  destroyed,  or  suffered  to  lie  luiimproved,  no 
artificial  means  can  secure  permanent  prosperity. 

The  soil  being  the  most  important  object  of  natural  wealth,  its  preservation  and 
improvement  should  ever  be  kept  in  view,  and  regarded  as  the  leading  principle 
in  the  policy  of  every  country.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  preserve  the  soil  — 
much  less  to  improve  it  —  in  a  country  that  exports  its  products  in  the  form  of 
raw  material ;  for  every  article  exported  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  the  produc- 
tive properties  of  the  soil,  which  never  return ;  and  to  that  extent  lessens  the 
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natural  wealth  of  the  country.  Besides  this,  none  other  than  the  principal  staples 
can  be  profitably  exported ;  and  as  these  are  generally  great  exhausters  of  the 
soil,  a  rotation  of  crops  becomes  necessary;  and  if  not  adopted,  the  land  must  lie 
idle  to  rest.  From  this  cause,  much  of  the  land  in  staple-growing  districts  is 
thro-wn  out  of  cultivation,  and  finally  abandoned  as  worthless  ;  for  where  there  is 
no  demand  for  the  alternating  crop,  the  cultivation  of  the  staple  is  usually  contin- 
ued until  the  crop  will  no  longer  pay  for  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it.  But  if  the 
manufacturer  and  artist  were  located  near  the  agiiculturalist,  then  there  would  be 
not  only  a  better  demand  for  the  staples,  but  for  the  more  bulky  and  perishable 
articles  also.  Hoot  crops,  grass,  the  produce  of  the  orchard  and  garden,  with 
many  other  articles,  which  are  now  of  little  or  no  value,  would  find  a  ready  and 
profitable  market ;  and  thus  the  whole  area  of  arable  land  would  be  cultivated, 
and  made  to  produce  a  valuable  crop  every  year.  By  thus  increasing  the  variety 
of  products,  much  employment  would  be  found  suitable  for  children  and  other 
weak  hands,  that  are  of  little  or  no  use  in  the  production  of  the  great  staples. 

The  forest,  also,  which,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  is  considered  a  disad- 
vantage, rather  than  a  benefit,  would  become  a  great  source  of  wealth.  The 
water  power  would  likewise  be  appropriated  to  useful  purposes ;  and  even  the 
rocks,  which  are  now  considered  worse  than  useless,  would,  in  many  places,  if 
not  every  where,  in  time,  become  sources  of  wealth.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  extensive  coal  fields  of  the  Mississippi  Valley .'  In  these  there  slumbers  a 
physical  power  surpassing  the  combined  strength  of  the  whole  human  race ;  nor 
is  the  political  and  moral  power  which  these  are  calculated  to  impart,  less  impor- 
tant. But  all  these  are  of  but  little  utility  to  a  country  which  is  merely  agricul- 
tural ;  and  more  especially  to  those  staple-growing  districts  which  rely  upon 
foreign  consumers  for  a  market,  and  upon  foreign  producers  for  clothing  and  other 
articles  of  comfort  and  convenience. 

This  reliance  upon  foreign  consumers  for  a  demand,  may  be  considered  among 
the  great  evils  of  the  present  age;  especially  in  the  Valley  of  the  INlississippi. 
In  producing  for  foreign  markets,  we  come  in  competition  with  the  producers  of 
every  other  part  of  the  earth.  Let  us  examine  the  true  nature  of  this  competi- 
tion. Two  bushels  ot  wheat  is  produced  in  Missouri  and  transported  to  Liver- 
pool. When  it  arrives  there,  the  grower,  sup])osing  him  still  to  be  the  owner, 
gives  one  bushel  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  the  other.  Thus  giving  away 
one  half  of  the  produce  of  his  own  labor  for  the  privilege  of  competing  with  the 
wheat  grower  in  England.  Now  if  we  assume  that  it  requires  the  same  amount 
of  labor  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  each  country,  and  that  the  English 
farmer  gives  one  half  of  his  crop  to  the  land  owner,  as  rent,  still  he  would  be  in 
a  better  condition  than  the  Missouri  farmer,  Avho  had  given  one  half  of  his  wheat 
to  pay  the  transportation  and  other  incidental  charges :  for  rent,  or  the  interest 
on  the  capital  invested  in  land,  must  be  paid  in  JNIissouri,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
transportation.     Labor  is  also  cheaper  in  England  than  here ;  which  is  also  an 
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advantage  in  favor  of  the  English  farmer.  Hence  it  will  be  perceived,  that  not- 
withstanding the  cheapness  and  fertility  of  soil,  combined  with  ail  the  advantages 
of  a  cheap  and  free  government,  yet,  owing  to  an  absurd  and  defective  system  of 
political  economy,  labor  in  Missouri  is  no  better  rewarded  than  in  England,  where 
it  is  burthened  with  the  support  of  a  landed  aristocracy  and  the  most  expensive 
government  upon  earth. 

But  we  not  only  come  in  competition  with  the  English  farmer,  but  with  all 
Europe ;  and  especially  with  the  northern  part,  where  farm  labor  costs  less  than 
half  the  price  paid  for  it  in  Missouri ;  and  the  cost  of  transportation  thence  to 
England  is  much  less  than  from  this  country.  We  do  not  forget  (for  we  desire 
to  treat  the  subject  fairly,)  that,  so  far  as  the  products  of  the  Missouri  farmer  are 
consumed  at  home,  he  possesses  an  advantage  over  the  foreign  producer ;  but  we 
consider  this  advantage  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  price  which 
lie  pays  for  clothing  and  articles  of  foreign  manufacture.  But  there  are  other 
evils,  arising  from  this  reliance  upon  foreign  markets,  besides  the  loss  of  labor. 

The  foreign  demand  depends  upon  so  many  contingencies  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  farmer  in  Missouri  to  form  any  reliable  opinion  in  regard  to  the  markets ; 
and  being  often  disappointed,  he  becomes  discouraged,  and  produces  less  than  he 
would  if  a  reasonable  calculation  could  be  made  in  regard  to  the  demand  and  the 
price  of  his  produce.     This  uncertainty  also  has  a  tendency  to  encourage  specu- 
lation and  over-trading  in  both  merchandize  and  j^roduce,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
spirit  of  restlessness  and  discontent  throughout  the  land.     Furthermore,  it  sub- 
jects us  to  the  influence  of  the  pecuniary  revulsions  which  take  place  in  foreign 
countries,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  contingencies  and  accidents  incident  to  every 
branch  of  industry.     These  are  evils  which  no  foresight  can  guard  against,  and 
to  which  we  must  always  be  subject,  so  long  as  our  present  policy  continues. 
Nor  is  the  commerce  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  eastern  States,  in 
some  respects,  upon  a  footing  more  favorable  to  the  west  than  that  with  Great 
Britain.     Twenty  cents  per  bushel  may  be  assumed  as  the  average  price  of  corn 
•  in  INlissouri ;  and  if  a  farmer  here  should  desire  to  exchange  corn  for  cotton  cloth 
worth  ten  cents  per  yard,  he  would  get  two  yards  for  one  bushel  of  corn  :  while 
the  farmer  in  Massachusetts  would  get  seven  yards  of  cloth,  of  the  same  quality, 
for  the  same  quantity  of  corn  —  valuing  the  cloth  at  nine  cents  per  yard,  and  the 
corn  at  sixty-three  cents  per  bushel,  which  would  be  about  the  average  pnce  there 
of  the  two  articles.     And  thus  t:ic  farmer  in  Missouri  gets  only  two-sevenths  as 
much  of  every  article  of  eastern  manufacture,  which  he  pays  for  in  com,  as  does 
the  corn  grower  in  Massachusetts.     Indeed,  if  the  articles  should  be  heavy  and 
bulky,  the  freight  upon  them  would  increase  this  ratio  of  cost  to  the  Missouri 
farmer.     It  is,  beyond  question,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  producers  of  corn 
and  cotton  cloth,  that  secures  this  advantage  to  the  eastern  farmer;  for  five  bushels 
out  of  the  seven  of  the  Missouri  corn  goes  to  pay  the  carriers,  commission  mer- 
chants, and  otheis,  engaged  in  effecting  the  excliange.     If  the  farmer  desired  to 
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exchange  wheat  for  eastern  manufactures,  he  would  get,  on  an  average,  about 
half  the  quantity  that  the  farmer  in  Massachusetts  would  get ;  while  in  the  ex- 
change of  flour  lie  would  only  lose  about  from  twenty-iive  to  thirty  per  cent. 
And  here  we  have  a  striking  ilkistration  of  the  effects  of  manufacturing ;  for  the 
simple  process  of  manufacturing  the  wheat  into  flour,  reduces  the  loss  in  the 
exchange  of  this  article  to  about  one  half ;  a'^id  although  this  may  not  be  a  direct 
gain  to  the  farmer,  it  is  so  much  saved  to  the  country,  and  inures  to  the  general 
benefit  and  prosperity  of  all  classes.  Beef  and  pork,  upon  foot,  may  also  be  set 
down  at  about  double  the  price  in  Massachusetts  as  in  Missouri.  But  the  differ- 
ence is  much  less  when  packed  in  barrels  ;  this  is  owing  to  the  cost  of  packing, 
including  the  salt  and  the  barrel. 

It  may  be  assumed,  as  a  fair  proposition,  that  one  half  of  the  value  of  all  the 
exports  from  Missouri  is  paid  for  transporting  them  to  market,  and  in  the  differ- 
ence of  price  between  the  cost  here  of  the  manufactured  articles  which  we  con- 
sume, and  their  cost  at  the  place  of  production.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the 
loss ;  for  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  exportation  of  the  raw  material 
is  not  only  destructive  to  the  land,  but  that  if  the  consumers  Avere  nearer  to  the 
producers,  the  latter  would  find  a  profitable  market  for  many  articles  which  mio-ht 
be  raised  at  little  cost,  without  lessening  the  amount  of  the  larger  staples. 

We  have  endeavored  to  analyze  the  subject  and  to  state  ir  fairly ;  and  we  re- 
spectfully invite  our  agricultural  readers  to  examine  the  matter  for  themselves  ; 
and  we  think  that  they  will  conclude  with  us,  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other 
country,  where  every  individual  is  free  to  choose  his  employment,  in  which  labor 
is  so  unwisely  or  unprofitably  directed  as  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 


ART.  II.— MORAL 

Having  noticed  the  necessity  of  exercise,  as  the  means  of  insuring  a  healthful 
condition  of  man's  physical  nature  —  and  also  the  importance  of  its  application 
to  useful  purposes  —  we  now  propose  to  consider  labor  as  a  moral  institution. 

The  Creator,  in  his  benevolence,  has  associated  pleasure  with  the  performance 
of  every  oflice  necessary  either  to  the  support  and  comfort  of  our  individual  ex- 
istence or  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  race.  Alternate  exercise  and  rest —  the  grate- 
ful flavor  of  food  —  sexual  love  —  and  parental  affection — were  ordained  as  in- 
centives to  human  action  ;  and  may  be  regarded  as  rewards  of  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  our  physical  nature.  So,  likewise,  every  act  of  obedience  to  the  Divine 
will,  and  every  social  action  which  imparts  benefits  to  others,  give  rise  to  emo- 
tions of  pleasure  ;  and  these  being  assimilated  with  our  moral  nature,  remain  a 
permanent  source  of  gratification.    And  he  who  neglects  to  enrich  his  heart  with 
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the  comforts  which  flow  from  a  sense  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  being,  or 
with  the  pleasurable  emotions  which  arise  from  social  actions,  must  not  only 
remain  a  stranger  to  moral  happiness,  but  also  suffer  the  penalties  annexed  to 
disobedience. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  by  the  economy  of  man's  nature,  his 
existence  in  a  civilized  state  can  only  be  sustained  by  labor  and  knowledge  com- 
bined ;  therefore,  had  labor  been  attended  with  no  other  reward  than  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  senses,  the  condition  of  man  would  have  been  infinitely  worse  than 
that  of  any  other  created  being.  But  the  Di/ine  Word,  which  declared  that  "  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shaft  thou  eat  bread,"  redeemed  man  from  this  hard  condi- 
tion. This  added  a  moral  duty  to  the  physical  necessity ;  and  although  the  burthen 
was  not  increased,  man  thereby  became  the  recipient  of  the  rewards  attendant 
upon  labor  as  a  moral  institution.  How  benevolent  and  sublimely  beautiful 
appear  the  designs  of  the  Creator,  when  thus  considered !  Yet  man,  not  per- 
ceiving the  moral  obligation,  nor  appreciating  the  rewards  of  obedience,  looks 
alone  to  the  physical  necessity,  and  esteems  labor  a  curse  imposed  upon  his  race. 
And  until  this  fatal  delusion  shall  be  removed,  he  must  continue  to  labor  under 
the  law  of  physical  necessity,  or  from  a  morbid  desire  to  accumulate  wealth  ;  and 
civilization,  as  ever  heretofore,  will  be  doomed  to  rise  and  fall  like  the  waves  of 
a  troubled  ocean. 

Owing  to  the  blindness  and  ignorance  of  man,  in  regard  to  the  means  of  pro- 
moting his  own  happiness,  he  is  prone  to  look  upon  labor  as  a  condition  degrading 
to  his  nature  ;  and  endeavors  to  escape  from  it  by  any  method  which  his  imagi- 
nation can  devise.  As  well  might  we  expect  that  a  galley  slave  would  be  scru- 
pulous in  regard  to  the  manner  of  escaping  from  the  toils  of  the  oar,  as  to  expect 
that  one  who  perceives  no  moral  reward  associated  with  labor,  should  be  quite 
conscientious  in  selecting  the  mode  of  escape  from  a  condition  which  he  esteems 
not  less  hard  and  degrading.  Void  of  gratitude  to  his  Maker,  and  feeling  no 
sympathy  for  his  fellow-man,  he  submits  to  the  dominion  of  self  love  ;  and  dis- 
regarding all  social  observances  and  moral  obligations,  he  goes  forth  prepared  for 
deeds  of  desperation,  and  resolves  to  imitate  the  rich  and  privileged  orders  in 
appropriating  the  labors  of  others  to  his  own  use.  Hence  the  knave,  clothed  ia 
falsehood  and  deception,  like  the  fabled  Proteus,  assumes  eveiy  form  and  guise. 
Is  he  a  dealer  in  small  wares,  he  pratices  upon  the  ignorant  and  the  credulous 
with  false  representations  of  value,  with  false  weights  and  measures,  and  inge- 
niously conceals  the  defects  of  his  commodities.  A  merchant,  he  is  a  speculator, 
cunning  in  the  art  of  raising  and  depressing  the  markets  by  concealment  and  false 
intelligence.  A  mechanic,  he  is  unfaithful  and  unjust  to  his  employer,  and  work- 
ing up  to  the  letter  of  his  contract:  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  his  demand,  he 
disregards  the  moral  part  of  the  obligation,  and  rejoices  in  the  fraud.  A  physi- 
cian, he  is  ignorant  of  the  science,  and  of  all  the  virtues  which  adorn  the  profes- 
sion ;  and,  eager  for  his  fee,  he  boldly  exhibits  his  nostrums,  reckless  of  their 
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effects.  He  studies  the  art  of  insinuation  more  than  medicine,  and  imposes  upon 
the  ignorant  and  the  unwary,  by  the  use  of  hard  names  and  the  abuse  of  all 
systems  but  his  own.  A  lawyer,  unmindful  that  he  is  the  agent  of  justice,  he  is 
a  trickster  in  practice  ;  and,  regardless  of  the  interest  of  his  client,  experiments 
upon  his  rights  by  encouraging  litigation ;  suborns,  or  is  privy  to  the  subornation 
of  perjury,  and  aids  in  defrauding  the  ignorant  of  their  rights  ;  bringing  reproach 
upon  the  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  profession  to 
which  he  belongs.  A  minister  of  religion,  he  is  regardless  of  aught  save  his  own 
interest:  he  seeks  an  alliaaice  With  wealth,  intrigues  for  the  best  living;  and 
having  succeeded  iir  his  schemes,  throws  off  the  mask  which  covered  his  knaver}^ 
and  laughs  at  the  gullibility  of  the  world.  A  politician,  ignorant  of  every  prin- 
ciple which  constitutes  and  adorns  a  statesman,  he  is  a  demagogue,  following  the 
lead  of  the  party  in  power,  regardless  of  all  other  consequences  than  his  own 
political  advancement ;  and  pandering  to  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  his  con- 
stituents, he  manages  to  divert  theii-  attention  from  the  consideration  of  his  base- 
ness ;  and  by  his  vile  practices,  deprives  the  country  of  the  services  of  more  hon- 
orable and  capable  men. 

Actuated  by  the  same  cause,  the  more  degraded  seek  to  procure  by  theft  the 
means  of  existence,  which  might  be  acquired  with  less  risk  and  more  certainty 
by  honest  industry.  While  the  more  daring  spirits,  armed  with  instruments  of 
death,  go  forth  to  rob  the  unprotected  traveler  or  the  unguarded  mansion.  Hence, 
too,  the  strolling  mendicant,  the  mountebank,  and  the  army  of  vagabonds,  all 
seeking  to  reap  where  they  have  not  sown. 

This  prejudice  against  labor,  and  the  :evils  which  flow  from  it,  are  not  confined 
to  those  whose  condition  requires  them  to  be  engaged  in  useful  employment,  but 
extends  to  all  classes.  The  apprehension  that,  from  some  unforeseen  accident, 
they  may  be  compelled  to  labor  —  and  a  strong  desire  to  rescue  their  offspring 
from  a  condition  esteemed  so  hard  and  degrading — lessen  the  enjoyments  of  the 
rich,  and  make  them  timid  in  the  ajiplication  of  a  reasonable  portion  of  their 
wealth  to  social  pui-poses.  And  more  than  all,  this  prejudice  against  labor  min- 
gles with  nature's  pure  fountain ;  and  those  holy  affections,  which  were  designed 
to  resolve  two  hearts  into  one,  are  poisoned  and  polluted  with  gold.  It  is  true, 
that  in  this  country,  few,  or  perhaps  none,  Avill  admit  that  labor  is  a  degradation, 
or  that  it  detracts  from  the  respectability  of  an  individual ;  nevertheless,  we  can 
not  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  the  prejudice  against  labor  is  still  strong  and  deeply 
rooted  in  the  general  mind ;  and  that  a  desire  for  the  possession  of  wealth,  rather 
than  a  sense  of  moral  duty,  constitutes  the  principal  incentive  to  labor  —  except 
in  the  case  of  such  as  are  compelled  from. necessity. 

Labor  induced  by  a  mere  desire  for  wealth,  or  by  necessitj',  may  develop  the 
resources  and  increase  the  wealth  of  a  country,  but  can  not  secure  the  permanent 
advancement  of  civilization  and  of  moral  improvement.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try require  little  to  stimulate  them  to  labor;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  coun- 
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try  in  which  labor  is  so  generally  and  equally  distributed.  But  we  desire  that 
all  men  should  labor  from  a  sense  of  duty :  this  would  equalize  and  lighten  the 
physical  burthen  of  labor  —  while  a  consciousness  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
Creator  would  be  a  continual  source  of  moral  pleasure.  Then,  man  would  no 
longer  desire  to  escape  from  this  condition  of  his  nature ;  and  the  motives  to  sub- 
sist upon  the  labor  of  others  would  cease,  and  justice  prevail  throughout  the 
earth  :  and  the  causes  of  social  enmity  ceasing,  sympathy  and  social  love  would 
every  where  abound ;  and  the  precept,  which  requires  that  man  should  do  unto 
others  as  he  would  that  they  should  do  unto  him  —  and  that  other,  which  teaches 
him  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself  —  would  no  longer  be  considered  as  opposed 
to  his  individual  interest. 


ART.  III.— THE  OBLIGATION  OF  CONTRACTS, 

OR  AN  INQUIRY  INTO   THE  NATURE  AND  DEGREE  OF  EQUALITY   REQUIRED   IN  CON- 
TRACTS OF  MtJTUAL   INTEREST. 

The  subject  of  our  inquiry  enters  so  extensively  into  tfee  pursuits  and  business 
of  active  life,  that  to  many  it  may  seem  an  idle  undertaking  to  pursue  an  investi- 
gation of  the  kind.  But  to  the  reflecting  mind  —  to  every  one  who  is  willmg  to 
look  into  the  reason  of  things  —  the  subject  is  one  of  deep  interest.  In  the  mere 
theory  of  contracts  there  is  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  the  investigation  we  propose ; 
and  if  we  have  carefully  observed  the  business  of  life,  with  its  toils  and  strifes, 
we  have  seen  enough  to  show  us  its  practical  importance. 

If  we  look  to  our  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  note  its  incongruities  in  respect 
to  contracts,  we  shall  be  led,  irresistibly,  to  the  inquiry,  Why  such  a  state  of 
things  has  so  long  existed  ?  How  it  has  happened  that  this  matter  has  remained 
stationary  for  so  long  a  time,  while,  during  the  same  period,  there  has  been  steady 
and  rapid  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  civilization,  and  the  rules  of  govern- 
ment ? 

How  frequently  has  it  occurred,  in  the  experience  of  almost  every  one,  and  to 
his  great  surprise,  that  what  he  had  relied  on  as  a  valid  obligation,  is  declared, 
from  extraneous  circumstances,  to  be  of  no  binding  force  whatever.  Such  a  result 
impresses  itself  upon  the  mind  as  a  glaring  incongruity  in  our  system  of  laws. 
That  incongruities  exist,  it  would  be  hardihood  to  deny ;  but  they  are  more  a 
matter  of  regret  than  surprise.  The  reason  of  their  existence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  our  system  of  jurisprudence.  Ours  was  the  slow  growth  of  many  ages 
and  several  centuries.  In  each  successive  modification  which  it  underwent  in 
the  progress  of  civil  freedom  —  in  the  admixture  of  foreign  learning  and  law  — 
in  its  necessary  adaptation  to  the  ever  augmenting  wants  of  an  extensive,  bold 
and  liberal  spirited  commerce — as  new  relations  and  new  usages  arose — new 
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views  of  equity  or  policy  were  opened,  or  old  rules  were  adapted  to  purposes 
for  which  they  were  never  intended,  by  judges  who  partook  of  the  altered  spirit 
of  the  times. 

It  would  lead  to  an  unprofitable  digression  to  pursue  the  causes  and  history  of 
the  incongniities  of  the  law.  Let  us  return  to  the  consideration  of  what  may  be 
regarded  as  settled  doctrine,  so  far  as  external  rules  are  concerned,  in  the  matter 
of  contracts 

A  contract  is  defined,  by  law  writers,  to  be  an  agreement  or  mutual  bargain 
between  two  or  more  contracting  parties. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  investigation  we  have  in  view,  to  state  the  different 
kinds  or  sorts  of  conti-acts  recognized  in  law.  It  is  next  said  that  it  is  essential 
to  a  valid  agreement  that  it  must  be  founded  upon  a  good  consideration.  That 
which  is  the  motive  of  the  contract  is  regarded  as  the  consideration,  and  this  is 
essential  to  its  validitj'.  The  civilians  hold  that,  in  all  contracts,  there  must  be 
something  given  in  exchange  —  something  that  is  mutual  or  reciprocal.  And 
lawyers  and  divines,  time  out  of  mind,  have  said  that  "  all  bargains  are  made 
under  the  idea  of  giving  and  receiving  equivalents  in  value." 

In  the  mere  exchange  of  commodities  —  the  mere  givmg  and  receiving  things 
which  have  a  fixed  value,  or  are  of  such  a  nature  or  kind  that  their  value  at  the 
time  of  exchange  can  be  ascertained  with  reasonable  certainty  —  there  need  be 
no  apprehension  that  an  unfair  advantage  will  or  can  be  taken.  But  the  point 
to  which  the  reader's  attention  is  directed,  is  to  the  important  and  difficult  question 
as  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  equality  in  compensation,  or  in  knowledge,  required 
between  the  parties  to  a  contract,  in  order  to  make  it  binding  in  law  and  just  and 
right  in  morals 

If  A.  has  a  Icnowledge  of  some  fact,  which  is  unknown  to  B.,  but  which  ma- 
terially aSects  the  estimate  or  value  of  property  of  which  B.  is  tlie  owner,  may 
not  A.  take  advantage  of  his  knowledge  of  such  fact  and  buy  the  property  of  B. , 
without  communicating  such  fact  to  B. ;  and  may  not  this  be  done  without  vio- 
lating any  rule  or  principle  of  law  or  morals  ? 

Here  is  a  practical  statement  of  the  question.  In  a  case  like  this,  ingenious 
minds,  unhacknied  in  the  ways  of  men  and  unaccustomed  to  argue  away  their 
first  warm  impressions,  would  not  long  hesitate  in  pronouncing  such  an  advan-r 
tage,  if  not  a  palpable  fraud,  at  least  an  ungenerous  trick.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
most  men  would  pronounce  such  an  advantage  a  bold  fraud,  and  would  look  upon 
a  system  of  laws  which  would  uphold  it,  as  unjust  and  disgraceful. 

No  better  proof  of  the  universal  agreement  of  the  decisions  of  untutored  moral 
feeling  in  such  cases,  need  be  required,  than  is  furnished  by, the  indignation  which 
is  so  frequently  excited  when  an  unlettered  man  —  or  one  of  feeble  intellect  —  is 
over-reached  by  his  crafty  and  unprincipled  neighbor.  An  ojoinion  apparently  so 
natural,  seldom  springs  from  caprice  or  accidental  prejudice.  It  must  be  regarded 
as  the  spontaneous  result  of  the  moral  observation  and  experience  of  our  whole 
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lives.  It  may  be  difficult  to  analyze  it  into  its  elements,  still  it  is  irresistible  m 
its  conviction. 

This  moral  feeling,  in  a  case  like  the  one  suggested,  points  at  once  to  the  motive 
or  consideration  for  which  B.  parted  with  his  property-;  to  the  idea  or  theory  of 
giving  and  receiving  equivalents.  And  it  is  argued  that  if  the  vendor,  from  the 
fact  of  being  better  informed,  by  extraneous  circumstances,  as  to  the  true  value  of 
the  thing  sold,  than  the  purchaser  —  or  from  any  other  cause,  should  knowingly 
obtain  more  for  it  than  it  is  worth  —  or  if;  for  want  of  equality  of  knowledge  or 
accident,  the  buyer  should  get  it  for  too  little  —  in  either  case,  one  party  has  not 
received  the  equivalent  which  Avas  the  motive  or  consideration  of  the  contract. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  if  this  argument  is  sound  —  if  it  is  sustained  b)'  reason  and 
the  dictates  of  morality  —  a  contract  made  under  circumstances  of  superior  advan- 
tage to  one  or  the  other  of  the  contracting  parties,  should  be  rescinded  for  want 
of  equality 

Now  the  question  naturally  occurs,  whether  it  is  possible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  to  preserve  exact  equality  in  knowledge  or  value  in  the  making  of  con- 
tracts ? 

It  certainly  would  be  a  bold  propof^ition  to  affirm  that  an  individual  cannot  make 
an  advantageous  bargain  without  incuiring  the  reproach  of  dishonesty.  It  would 
shock  common  sense  to  affirm  that  our  code  of  morals  prohibits  an  individual 
from  exercising  his  sagacity  and  foresight  in  the  making  of  agreements  with  his 
neighbor.  While  it  is  true  that  "  hiowledge  is  power,"  the  experience  of  life 
teaches  us  that  knowledge  is  the  most  useful  capital  employed  in  any  business. 

By  common  consent,  the  skilful  and  industrious  are  allowed  the  full  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  that  necessary  superiority  over  their  neighbors,  which  well- 
directed  industry  must  always  give.  And  it  is  fair  to  presume  ihat  no  one  will 
contend  that  it  is  essential  to  a  fair  bargain,  or  the  making  of  a  contract  on  prin- 
ciples of  perfect  equality,  that  the  parties  in  respect  to  the  subject  matter  should 
i)e  required  mutually  to  disclose  their.rcspective  plans  or  anticipated  profits. 

All  will  allow  that  the  hope  of  gain,  leads  to  enterprise  and  activit)-,  in  the 
various  pursuits  and  business  of  men.  And  it  may  be  stated  as  an  undeniable 
general  proposition — subject,  of  course,  to  many  excejitions  —  that  the  profits  of 
e\'er}-  transaction,  when  not  dependent  on  fortuitous  circumstances,  arise  from  the 
superiority  of  one  party  to  the  other,  in  some  material  knowledge  in  respect  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  contract.  This  feature  becomes  more  apparent  as  we  extend 
our  inquiries,  and  trace  the  analogy  in  different  directions,  of  cases  of  the  most 
opposite  moral  character  —  from  the  arts  of  deliberate  knavery,  to  the  fairest  gains 
of  skill  and  industry.  Now,  it  is  true,  that  the  law  of  contracts,  as  it  is  settled 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  recognizes  as  its  leading  principles,  that  good 
faith  must  be  preserved  by  the  contracting  parties  toAvards  each  other;  and  that 
fraud  or  art  on  either  side,  affords  good  ground  for  the  interference  of  the  ministers 
of  the  law,  to  protect  or  relieve  the  injured  party. 
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He  who,  in  his  social  as  well  as  business  relations  wilh  his  fellow-man,  fol- 
lows the  golden  precept  —  "  W/iatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  tliem"  —  has  a  sure  guide  for  his  conduct  in  every  exigency  of  life. 
He  will  do  justice  and  do  equity.  For  a  people  following  this  rule,  human  laws 
would  be  unnecessary ;  they  would  be  "  a  law  unto  themselves."  But  we  must 
take  the  world  as  it  is,  and  deal  with  men  as  we  find  them.  And  although  the 
reflection  is  a  humiliating  one,  it  is  nevertheless  a  reality,  that  however  men  may 
shrink  from  deliberate  and  bare-faced  knavery,  they  are  too  prone  to  indulge  in 
mental  sophistry ;  too  prone  to  argue  themselves  into  a  compliance  with  their 
secret  inclinations ;  and  thus  cheat  themselves  out  of  their  own  honesty. 

The  law  is  designed  to  protect  the  innocent  and  weak  from  the  machinations 
and  corrupt  designs  of  those  who  disregard  the  great  precepts  of  nature  and 
morality.  And  our  present  inquiry  is,  to  ascertam  whether  existing  laws,  in 
regard  to  contracts,  are  adequate  to  correct  the  mischiefs  they  are  designed  to  pre- 
vent. We  are  in  search  of  a  principle  which,  in  the  making  of  contracts,  shall 
unite  morality  and  law  and  make  a  just  and  invariable  rule.  We  are  in  search 
of  a  principle,  as  the  basis  of  all  contracts,  which  will  not  admit  of  apparently 
opposite  and  incongruous  application.  We  are  in  search  of  a  principle  which, 
without  shocking  our  notions  of  morality,  will  afford  a  safe,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  just  rule,  by  which  we  may  determine  what  extraneous  facts,  exclusively 
within  the  power  and  knowledge  of  one  party,  shall  render  a  contract  void.  We 
are  in  search  of  a  principle  that  shall  afford  an  unerring  and  just  rule  by  wiiich 
our  Courts,  in  order  to  prevent  inequalitj',  may  determine  Avhen,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  one  party  to  a  contract  is  or  is  not  bound  in  law  to  disclose  to  the 
other  the  facts  or  motives  Which  led  to  it.  In  short,  we  are  m  search  of  a  prin- 
ciple which  will  establish  uniformity  —  which  may  serve  to  elevate  temporal 
laws  to  the  dignity  and  equality  of  unerring  justice. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  question  of  pure  speculation.  If  a  uniform  and  inflexi- ' 
ble  rule  can  be  discovered,  it  will  afford  indubitable  testimony  that  men  are  capa- 
ble of  understanding  and  practising  exact  justice.  And  it  will  effectually  relieve 
our  Courts  from  the  reproach,  to  which  they  are  now  exposed,  of  applying  di- 
rectly opposite  rules  to  the  same  questions,  as  it  may  chance  to  arise  in  a  Court 
of  law  and  equity. 

In  order  that  the  inconsistency  of  which  we  complain,  may  be  made  more 
apparent  to  the  general  reader,  it  may  be  well  to  state  a  lew  of  the  general  rules 
touching  the  matter  of  contracts,  as  they  have  been  settled  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  —  two  of  the  greatest  commercial  nations  in  the  world. 

It  should  be  remarked,  in  this  connection,  that  however  diversified  the  question 
may  have  been  presented,  and  however  varied  in  feature  —  whether  it  has  arisen 
from  extraneous  facts  not  known  to  one  of  the  parties  —  concealment  in  sales,  or 
inadequacy  of  price  —  still,  the  question  is  really  the  same. 

The  rule  of  the  common  law,  as  it  has  long  been  considered  settled  in  England, 
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and  as  it  is  now  fully  recognized  in  the  United  States,  declares,  in  unequivocal 
terms,  that  a  buyer  is  not  bound  to  communicate  his  knowledge  to  the  seller,  oj 
extraneous  facts,  which  influence  the  price  of  the  commodity,  and  which  was 
exclusively  within  the  knowledge  of  the  buyer.  And  the  only  guard  against 
palpable  fraud,  or  undue  advantage,  which  is  thrown  around  the  innocent  and 
unwary,  is  found  in  the  declaration,  "  that  each  party  must  take  care  not  to  say 
or  do  any  thing  tending  to  impose  upon  the  other." 

It  is  also  true  (though  common  law  Courts  have  not  expressly  said  so,)  that 
the  rule,  as  stated  above,  was  undoubtedly  designed  to  apply  to  cases  where  the 
means  of  knowledge  are  equally  accessible  to  both  parties.  But  the  text  of  the 
common  law  is  without  qualification.  Writers  upon  the  law  of  contracts,  both 
in  England  and  America,  state  the  doctrine  in  such  broad  and  general  terms,  that 
its  application  to  particular  cases,  without  modification,  not  unfrequently  causes 
a  shudder,  and  our  feelings  revolt  at  the  apparent  injustice  and  utter  inequality 
of  the  law. 

It  is  laid  down  as  one  of  the  fundamental  precepts  of  the  common  law  —  as  a 
settled  rule,  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  argument  —  that  tlie  knowledge  by  tJie 
buyer  of  any  fact  materially  enhancing  the  value  of  property  —  and  the  known 
ignorance  of  it  by  the  seller  at  tlie  time  of  sale  —  will  not  affect  the  validity  of 
the  sale.  While  this  doctrine  is  enunciated  and  enforced  in  this  country,  by  a 
Judge  *  distinguished  for  learning,  correct  judgment,  clear  perceptions  of  moral 
duty,  and  great  purity  of  character  —  another, f  equally  distinguished,  maintains 
that  "  not  only  good  morals,  but  tlie  common  law,  requires  good  faith  ;  and  that 
every  man,  in  his  contracts,  should  act  with  common  honesty,  without  defrauding 
his  neighbors  by  false  allegations  or  fraudulent  concealments."  The  principle, 
which  these  apparently  discordant  rules  are  designed  to  establish,  is  the  same, 
undoubtedly,  in  both  cases.  The  end,  sought  to  be  attained,  is  to  preserve  good 
equality  and  good  faith  in  contracts.  It  is  to  hold  in  check  the  over-reaching  and 
dishonest.     It  is  to  afford  security  to  the  fair  dealer. 

Tf,  in  reply,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  distinction  in  these  and  other  similar  cases, 
when  the  law  applies  apparently  different  rules,  let  us  inquire  where  shall  the 
line  of  distinction  be  drawn  .'  If  these  rules  are  necessary  pans  of  a  great  system, 
and  essential  to  its  perfection,  it  would  seem  they  could  be  made  to  harmonize  in 
their  application.  That  they  are  discordant  in  theory,  cannot  be  successfully 
denied.  How,  then,  can  they  be  made  to  harmonize  in  their  application .'  This 
cannot  be  done,  unless  it  be  admitted  that  one  is  the  general  principle  and  the 
other  the  exception.  If  this  position  be  assumed,  it  leads  at  once  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  apparent  contradictions  to  natural  justice  in  our  civil  jurisprudence, 
is  the  result  of  policy  or  necessity ;  and  that,  for  wise  and  jnscrutable  reasons, 
the  law  permits  what  it  does  not  sanction. 

♦  Chief  Justice  Marshall.— 2.  Wheaton  195. 
t  Chief  Justice  Parsons. — 4.  Mass.  489. 
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If  this  conclusion  prevails,  it  becomes  important  to  every  one,  whose  conduct 
is  guided  by  moral  precepts,  to  know  what  are  the  limits  of  these  opposing  rules 
of  justice  and  policy.  It  is  necessary  to  understand  this,  with  a  view  to  private 
conduct  and  also  to  avoid  infractions  of  the  law. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


ART.  IV.— AGRICULTURE,  AND  THE  INFlUENCE  OF  AGRICULTURE  ON 
MANUFACTURES. 

The  effects  of  commerce  and  manufactures  upon  agriculture  in  europe, 
manufactures  in  middlesex,  aussachusetts. — number  of  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep,  to  the  square  mile,  in  england  and  wales. — railroads  in 
middlesex. 

The  following  address,  delivered  by  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq.,  before  the  Middlesex 
County,  (IMassachusetts,)  Agricultural  Society,  we  have  selected  from  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  the  Merchant's  Magazine. 

Although  designed  for  farmers  of  Middlesex  county,  yet,  this  address  is  fraught 
with  instruction  to  the  western  agriculturalist;  and  contains  many  valuable  facts, 
which  we  commend  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers.  From  this,  we  learn, 
that  the  county  of  Middlesex  annually  produces  manufactures  amounting  to 
$23,000,000.  An  amount  more  than  double  the  average  exportation  of  breadstufls 
from  the  whole  country;  and  equal  in  value  to  about  one  half  the  whole  cotton 
crop  of  the  United  States.  We  are  further  informed,  that  the  lines  of  rail  road 
already  constructed,  and  chartered,  exceed  two  hundred  miles;  and  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  county  live  within  an  average  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  iron- way. 

We  trust  that  such  facts  as  these,  will  induce  the  people  of  the  South  and  West, 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  conspire  to  concentrate  the  wealth  of  the  country 
in  New  England; 

'•'  Agriculture  has  become  essential  to  life.  The  forest,  the  lake,  and  the 
ocean,  cannot  sustain  the  increasing  family  of  man.  Population  declines  with  a 
declining  cultivation,  and  nations  have  ceased  to  be  with  the  extinction  of  their 
agriculture. 

"  When  harvests  are  exuberant,  joy  and  health  follow  in  their  train ;  but  let 
delusive  prosperity  draw  industry  from  agriculture ;  let  an  insidious  disease  attack 
one  of  its  important  products ;  let  an  insect,  or  a  parasite,  fasten  on  a  single  escu- 
lent, and  mark  the  effect  upon  commerce  and  human  life.  Upon  such  an  event 
all  business  is  deranged ;  the  commercial  marine  of  the  world  proves  itself  unequal 
to  the  crisis ;  sloops  of  war  and  frigates  become  carriers  of  grain ;  warehouses, 
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canals,  railroads,  and  ports,  prove  insufficient  to  the  exigency ;  masses  of  specie  flow 
from  the  guarded  treasuries  of  the  old  world  to  the  rude  cabins  of  the  prairies ; 
manufactures  and  public  improvements  stop  in  their  course ;  famine  and  pestilence 
invade  provinces  and  States ;  and  the  pale  survivors,  reckless  of  those  ties  which 
bind  man  to  his  birth-place,  brave  storms  and  shipwreck,  sickness  and  death,  on 
the  route  to  new  and  untried  regions. 

"  A  glance  at  such  events,  which  the  present  year  has  witnessed,  must  impress 
us  with  the  vast  importance  of  agriculture,  both  as  an  occupation  and  a  science. 

"  Agriculture,  in  ancient  times,  was  esteemed  and  honored.  In  classic  Greece 
and  Rome  it  was  the  theme  of  the  popular  poets  of  the  age,  and  was  not  deemed 
unworthy  of  distinguished  warriors  and  statesmen.  We  read  of  Cicero  at  his 
Tusculan  villa,  of  Cato  at  his  farm,  of  Cincinnatus  leaving  his  plough  tocommcUid 
the  armies  oi  the  republic  ;  while  the  great  naturalist,  Pliny,  in  his  beautiful  let- 
ters, prides  himself  on  his  vineyards. 

"  The  overflow  of  the  Nile,  the  fertilizer  of  Egypt,  has  been  celebrated  for  cen- 
turies as  the  great  festival  of  the  country ;  and  in  that  "  central  flowery  land," 
which  claims  such  remote  antiquity,  the  sovereign  of  three  hundred  millions, 
'  the  son  of  heaven,  whose  person  is  too  sacred  to  be  seen,  who.se  imperial  de- 
spatch is  received  amid  burning  incense  and  prostration,  and  in  whose  presence  no 
one  dares  speak  but  in  a  whisper,'  annually  exhibits  himself  to  his  subjects, 
holding  a  plough  in  honor  of  agriculture. 

"  In  England,  too,  w^hose  nobles  shrink  from  all  connection  with  trade,  agricxtl- 
ture  is  highly  honored.  Earls,  dukes,  and  princes,  preside  at  agricultural  festi- 
vals, compete  for  prizes,  and  do  not  disdain  to  write  treatises  on  the  culture  of 
roots,  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  manufacture  of  composts  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
great  statesman  of  the  age,  is  one  day  bearing  down  by  his  eloquence  the  opposi- 
tion of  Parliament  to  his  vigorous  and  enlightened  policy,  and  another  discussing 
the  prospects  of  agriculture  among  the  farmers  of  Tarn  worth. 

«'  It  is,  too,  with  mingled  pleasure  and  pride  that  we  recur  to  the  fact,  that  the 
hero  and  statesman,  who  led  the  armies  of  our  revolution,  was  himself  a  practical 
farmer.  Amid  all  the  excitement,  harassing  duties,  and  embarrassments  of  a  pro- 
tracted war,  he  directed  by  letters  the  operations  of  his  larm,  and  finally  retired 
from  the  highest  position  to  which  talent  and  patriotism  could  aspire,  followed 
by  the  love  of  his  countrymen,  to  devote  to  agriculture  the  close  of  his  life ;  and 
it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  his  example  has  been  followed  by  nearly  all  who 
have  succeeded  to  the  office  of  President. 

"  In  view  of  these  facts,  may  we  not  ask,  has  agriculture  enjoyed  in  New  Eng- 
land the  prominence  and  popularity  to  which  it  may  well  aspire ;  and  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  farmer,  lord  of  the  soil  here,  and  but  a  tenant  in  the  old  world,  duly 
appreciated .' 

"  It  is  obvious  to  the  reflecting  mind  that  the  farmer  has  been  affected  by  de- 
pressing influences,  but  is  it  not  as  apparent  that  they  are  ceasing  to  operate .' 
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"  Our  fathers  did  not  enjoy,  as  farmers,  the  privileges  which  we  possess.  The 
countrj^  emerging  from  a  long  war,  was  deficient  in  capital.  Implements  and 
buildings  were  rude  and  defective;  a  few  small  seaports  and  fishing  towns  formed 
their  principal  markets ;  and  access  to  these  was  by  no  means  easy ;  for  the  bridle 
path  blazed  through  the  forest,  the  ford  and  the  ferry,  were  but  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  country  road,  the  turnpike,  canal,  and  railroad. 

•'  At  a  period,  too,  when  the  wars  of  Europe  made  us  the  carriers  of  the  world, 
it  is  not  astonishing  that  talent  and  enterprise  should  have  been  drawn  from  the 
secluded  home  of  the  farmer  to  the  perilous  '  march  upon  the  deep ;'  to  the  un- 
certain pursuits  of  trade,  or  to  the  sharp  competition  of  professional  life;  growing 
with  the  growth  of  commerce,  or  be  tempted  to  exchange  the  rudeness  of  tlie 
country  for  the  enervating  refinement  of  the  city. 

"  Temperance,  taste,  and  progressive  art,  education  and  the  Aveekly  press,  had 
not  yet  guilded  the  home  of  the  farmer ;  judicious  enterprise  had  not  yet  drawn 
the  daughters  of  New  England  from  the  distaff  to  the  water-falls,  and  enlivened 
the  adjacent  districts  by  the  creation  of  valuable  markets. 

"Contrast  Massachusetts  to-day  with  Massachusetts  half  a  century  since. 
Counties,  checkered  with  factory  villages,  tied  together  by  a  fast  spreading  net- 
work of  railroads,  sparkling  with  school-houses,  churches,  and  tasteful  residen- 
ces, and  improving  farms,  and  peopled  by  an  intelligent  and  energetic  race — com- 
pare these  with  all  that  preceded  them,  and  we  shall  find  much  to  cheer  us  in  the 
contrast,  without  detracting,  in  any  degree,  from  the  comage  and  patriotism  of 
our  progenitors. 

**  If,  in  addition  to  the  progress  of  the  country,  we  take  into  account  the  vast 
increase  of  wealth,  the  advance  in  the  mechanic  arts,  the  discoveries  of  chemistry, 
shall  we  not  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  agriculture  now  presents  a  new  aspect, 
assumes  a  new  importance,  and  offers  new  attractions  ? 

"Let  me  invite  you,  on  this  occasion,  to  consider  the  degree  of  influence  which 
science  and  capital  may  exert  upon  agriculture ;  to  examine  some  of  the  effects 
which  the  growth  of  manufactures,  commerce,  and  public  improvements,  produce 
upon  the  agricultural  interest ;  and  to  briefly  discuss  the  interest,  prospects,  and 
policy  of  the  farmers  of  Middlesex. 

"  In  estimating  the  importance  of  science  and  capital  to  agriculture,  we  learn, 
from  the  lessons  of  experience,  that  a  fertile  soil  alone  does  not  carry  agriculture 
to  perfection.  Should  we  seek  the  spots  where  agriculture  gives  the  largest  and 
most  remunerative  returns  for  a  given  space,  we  should  find  them  not  on  the  fer- 
tile banks  of  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges,  the  rich  plains  and  valleys  of  Sicily,  or  the 
prairies  of  the  West,  where  a  virgin  soil  and  low  prices  attract  so  many  youthful 
cultivators.  Far  otherwise.  You  must  look  to  Flanders  and  Holland.  There, 
science  and  capital  combined,  in  a  harsh  climate,  have  rescued  vast  wastes  from 
the  ocean,  and  converted  sterile  marshes  and  barren  sands  into  productive  fields, 
the  very  garden  of  Europe  ;  or  look  at  England,  our  parent  land,  where  the  same 
(J* 
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powerful  combination  has  transformed  the  sandy  plains  of  Norfolk,  for  centuries 
abandoned  to  the  rabbit,  into  luxuriant  fields  of  wheat,  clover,  and  turnips  ;  and 
changed  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  which  encircle  the  old  town  of  Boston — fens, 
for  centuries,  tlie  resort  of  wild  ducks,  geese,  and  other  birds  of  passage,  into  the 
granary  of  England. 

"The  soil  of  Belgium  was  originally  sand  and  clay  alone.  It  has  been  en- 
riched by  ashes  and  composts,  until  it  has  become  a  rich,  black,  loamy  mould. 
Tanks  are  provided  on  the  farms  for  liquids,  and  each  cow  is  estimated  to  produce 
ten  tons  of  solid,  and  twelve  of  liquid  manures.  Every  expedient  is  resorted  to, 
both  to  increase  their  quantity  and  to  improve  their  quality,  flotation  of  crops 
followed ;  and  the  result  of  these  efforts  is,  that  Belgium  sustains  a  population  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  people,  sixty-seven  cattle,  and  seventeen  horses,  to  the 
square  mile ;  usually  raises  her  own  brcadstufis,  and  exports  wheat,  madder, 
flax,  wool,  and  bark,  to  other  parts  of  Europe  In  Holland,  where  the  dike, 
steam-engine,  and  wind-mill  are  employed  to  prevent  the  incursion  of  the  sea 
upon  land  gained  from  its  bosom,  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  to  the 
mile  is  sustained,  and  large  exports  made  of  butter,  cheese,  and  other  agricultural 
products.  The  average  value  of  land  is  nearly  three  hundred  dollars  per  acre, 
although  it  is  burthened  with  opppressive  taxes.  * 

"  To  learn  the  causes  of  the  astonishing  fertility  and  large  returns  flowing  from 
the  conquests  of  art  over  nature,  we  must  recur  to  the  history  of  Belgium  and 
Holland.     For  centuries  they  have  been  the  seats  of  commerce  and  the  arts. 

"  In  the  eleventh  century,  Ghent  and  Bruges,  cities  of  Belgium,  were  important 
commercial  towns,  and  supplied  the  courts  of  Europe  with  silks  and  tapestries. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  Ghent  contained  fifty  thousand  weavers,  and  Bruges  and 
Antwerp  had  each  two  hundred  thousand  people,  and  were  the  marts  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  harbor  of  Antwerp  often  contained  two 
thousand  five  hundred  vessels ;  her  gates  were  daily  entered  by  five  hundred 
loaded  wagons;  and  her  magnificent  Exchange,  still  standing,  erected  before  the 
discovery  of  America,  was  attended  twice  a  day  by  five  thousand  merchants. 

"  The  country  was  covered  with  roads  and  canals;  capital  and  art  were  applied 
to  agriculture.  The  effect  of  a  population,  growing  in  numbers  and  wealth,  was 
to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture ;  and,  for  six  hundred 
years,  commerce,  manufactures  and  agriculture  grew  together,  until  the  latter  at- 
tained a  height  which  has  survived  the  wars  and  revolutions  which  nearly  pros- 
trated the  former. 

"  Holland,  too,  has  been,  for  centuries,  the  seat  of  manufactures,  commerce, 
and  wealth.  Iji  the  seventeenth  century  Holland  was  the  great  naval  power  of 
the  age,  and  controlled  the  trade  of  the  Indies.  Her  shipping,  900,000  tons, 
equalled  that  of  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe;  and  her  great  cilie?,  united  to- 

*  Holland  annually  exports  thirty-eight  million  pounds  of  cheese,  and 
eighteen  million  pounds  of  butter.  The  average  rate  of  the  land  tax,  on  farms,  is 
ten  to  fourtten  guilders  per  arpent  — about  three  dollars  per  acre. 
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gether,  and  to  the  Rhine  by  canals,  the  admiration  of  Europe,  were  each  devoted 
to  some  great  branch  of  manufactures  or  commerce.  From  these  agriculture  re- 
ceived a  mighty  impulse. 

"  When  England  became  the  queen  of  the  seas,  and  the  patron  of  the  arts  — 
when  she  had  invented  the  steam  engine  and  the  spinning-jenny,  and  applied  her 
beds  of  coal  to  the  production  of  iron  —  when  she  had  opened  her  canals,  and 
begun  to  build  docks  and  harbors,  a  stimulus  was  given  to  agriculture,  and 
wealth  and  science  were  drawn  to  districts  which  had  lain  dormant  for  cen- 
turies. They  were  both  applied  to  the  improvement  of  land.  Soils  were  ana- 
lyzed ;  tools  of  all  kinds  improved  ;  lime  and  plaster  transported  by  canals  to  the 
spot  that  required  them ;  bone  dust  collected  from  the  battle-helds  of  Europe, 
from  La  Plata  and  California ;  dikes  and  drains  constructed;  oil-cake  imported, 
even  from  our  county  of  Middlesex,  to  fatten  her  cattle  and  enrich  her  soil ;  and 
vessels  were  sent  around  Cape  Horn  to  procure  the  excrement  of  birds.  The  pro- 
duce of  agriculture  has  been  thus  more  than  doubled,  and  her  inhabitants  carried 
to  an  average  of  three  hundred  per  square  mile,  consummg  food  and  occupying 
houses  vastly  superior  to  those  of  their  fathers. 

"  England  and  Wales,  with  less  than  60,000  square  miles  of  surface,  sustain 
18,000,000  people,  26,000,000  sheep,  4,000,000  head  of  cattle,  and  1,500,000 
horses,  in  a  condition  unrivalled  in  any  section  of  the  world,  and  produce  annu- 
ally, beside,  at  least  240,000,000  bushels  of  breadstuffs. 

"  The  county  of  Lancashire,  the  great  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  Mid- 
dlese.x  of  England,  presents  results  more  striking  than  those  ol  the  island  at  large. 
It  has  increased  with  a  rapidity  almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of  industr)-, 
and  exhibits  a  population  of  1,800,000,  or  1,000  to  the  mile,  on  a  space  of  but 
1,800  square  miles,  an  area  barely  equal  to  our  two  counties  of  Worcester  and 
Middlesex. 

"  Lancashire,  like  our  Middlesex,  is  studded  with  factories,  and  covered  by  a 
net-work  of  railroads  and  canals.  Its  soil,  like  that  of  Middlesex,  is  devoted 
prhicipally  to  the  culture  of  grass,  fruit,  and  esculent  vegetables,  while  its  bread- 
stuffs  are  drawn  from  other  districts. 

"  There  would  seem  to  be  something  congenial  to  agriculture,  in  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  commerce  and  manufactures ;  for  we  read  in  the  history  of  Carthage,  by 
its  conquerors,  that  around  that  ancient  seat  of  trade  and  manufactures,  and  under 
the  burning  sun  of  Africa,  there  were  clustered  beautiful  farms  and  couiitry  seats, 
canals,  olive  trees,  and  vineyards. 

"  The  achievement  of  science  and  capital  in  the  agriculture  of  the  old  world, 
lead  us  to  appreciate  aright  their  value,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  take  a 
more  correct  view  of  their  importance  and  uses.  A  few  rash  experiments  here, 
guided  by  no  practical  skill,  may  have  led  some  to  distrust  theories  and  the  value 
of  book  learning.  Others  have  looked  with  a  jaundiced  eye  on  the  accumulation 
of  wealth — have  regarded  its  votaries  merely  as  a  mercenary  race,  a  class  useless 
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to  the  community,  instead  of  viewing  them  as  stewards  accumulating  property  for 
the  benefit  of  society ;  forgetful  that  their  wealth,  whether  invested  in  banks, 
ships,  docks,  or  avenues  of  trade,  or  in  loans  upon  land,  is  giving  an  impulse  to 
the  whole  country. 

"  To  insure  the  progress  of  agriculture,  it  is  for  science  to  indicate  the  path,  to 
suggest  the  elements  of  the  soil,  to  point  out  its  deficiencies  and  the  appropriate 
remedy,  to  present  the  improvements  in  tools,  fences,  and  buildings,  and  the  dis- 
coveries of  art ;  but  in  vain  would  she  place  her  finger  upon  these,  unless  her 
ally,  capital,  should  follow,  and  furnish  the  stocks,  tools,  structures,  and  fertiliz- 
ing substances,  and  aid  in  creating  avenues  from  the  farm  to  the  market. 

"  There  was  a  time,  but  few  years  since,  when  the  credit  of  our  State  and 
country,  now  so  elevated,  Avas  deeply  depressed — when  the  bonds  of  Massachu- 
setts found  no  purchasers.  Science  had  planned  that  great  avenue  which  makes 
Boston  one  of  the  seaports  of  the  West ;  but  means  were  wanting.  By  whom, 
think  you,  were  they  furnished  ?  By  those  unfortunate  Irishmen  who  seek  here 
a  refuge  from  bad  laws  and  national  calamities,  who  toil  upon  our  public  works, 
and  to  whom  we  owe  all  our  canals,  wharves,  and  railroads. 

*•  The  quiet  accumulations  of  these  small  capitalists  in  the  savings'  bank  of 
Boston,  absorbed  more  than  half  a  million  of  our  bonds,  and  finished  the  Wes- 
tern Railroad. 

"  The  progress  of  cities,  towns,  and  manufactories,  has  created  wealth,  nur- 
tured science,  and  aided  their  difTusion.  Towns  and  cities  have  reacted  on  the 
country,  have  created  a  demand  and  liberal  price  for  its  products,  and  furnished 
it  with  the  means  of  fertility,  while  towns  and  cities  may  trace  their  expansion 
to  commerce  and  the  arts. 

"  Commerce  and  manufactures  have  been  fostered  and  stimulated  by  public  im- 
provements, which  have  collected  and  distributed  their  materials  and  products. 
The  alliance  thus  cemented  between  the  ship,  the  canal  boat,  the  car  and  the 
spindle,  the  forge  and  the  plough,  has  created  great  and  prosperous  nations,  and 
verified  Lord  Bacon's  oft-repeated  theory,  that  three  things  are  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  connhy—f ertde  fields,  busy  vjorkskops,  and  casij  communication. 

"  While,  in  England,  the  Netherlands,  and  portions  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  all  these  advantages  are  enjoyed,  there  are  extensive  regions  in  which  the 
fertility  of  nature  is  neutralized  by  the  want  of  facilities  of  intercourse;  and  for 
centuries  past,  commerce  and  manufactures,  population  and  agriculture,  have  lan- 
guished or  receded.  When  the  Council  of  Castile  were  invited  by  an  eminent 
eno"ineer  to  open  a  canal  from  Madrid  to  the  sea,  they  declined  the  invitation  — 
coming  to  the  sage  conclusion  that,  if  God  had  designed  a  navigable  river  for 
Madrid,  he  would  have  made  it  himself;  and  Spain,  estranged  from  commerce 
and  improvements,  has  made  so  little  progress,  that  it  has  been  wittily  suggested 
that,  were  Adam  to  revisit  this  sphere,  he  would  find  the  face  of  nature  less 
changed,  and  feel  himself  more  at  home  in  Spain,  than  in  any  other  region. 
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While;  in  England  and  the  Netherlands,  the  surplus  of  one  district  supplies  the 
deficiencies  of  another,  in  Spain,  it  is  not  unusual  for  one  province  to  be  desolated 
by  famine,  while  an  excessive  crop  in  another  has  tilled  the  granaries  to  overflow- 
ing, and  made  wheat  comparatively  worthless. 

"  In  Spain,  land  is  stationary,  or  declining  with  the  decay  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages ;  but  near  the  towns  and  cities,  the  canals  and  railways,  of  the  flourishing 
regions  we  have  described,  land  rises  in  value  with  the  improvement  of  cultiva- 
tion, with  the  increased  prices  for  its  products,  and  with  the  progressive  demand 
for  sites  for  warehouses  and  country  seats.  It  is  enriched  by  its  very  vicinity  to 
the  centres  of  population,  by  the  fertilizing  materials  it  derives  from  them,  whose 
weight  and  bulk  forbid  their  carriage  into  remote  districts.  In  this  respect,  lands 
in  populous  districts  have  a  decided  and  preponderating  advantage  over  those  of 
the  interior. 

"  The  progress  of  improvements,  and  the  growth  of  towns  in  the  United  States 
are  producing  the  same  eSects  we  have  witnessed  in  Europe. 

"  The  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals,  with  the  application  of  steam  to  the  Hudson, 
have  created,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  great  cities,  at  Buffiilo,  Rochester,  Utica, 
Albany,  Troy,  and  Brooklyn,  and  made  New  York  the  third,  if  not  the  second 
commercial  city  of  the  world. 

"  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  many  influential  residents  in  the  city  of  New  York 
long  opposed  the  Erie  Canal.  Her  leading  editors  ridiculed  the  "  big  ditch"  of 
Clinton  —  unable  to  distinguish,  through  the  dim  vista  of  the  future,  the  stately 
warehouses,  palaces,  and  churches,  elegant  avenues,  and  the  forest  of  masts,  with 
which  it  was  to  embellish  the  Island  of  Manhattan. 

<'  Orange  and  Dutchess  Counties  anticipated  that  the  wheat  and  dairy  produce 
of  the  Genesee  Valley  would  depress  their  farms,  although  more  contiguous  to 
the  market  of  New  York.  On  Long  Island,  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
attended  an  election,  where  his  friend,  the  successful  candidate,  was  chosen  on 
the  ground  of  his  opposition  to  the  canal. 

"  But  (he  farms  of  Orange  and  Dutchess  still  maintain  their  ascendency ;  and 
such  was  the  impulse  given  to  Long  Island,  by  the  growth  of  New  York  after  the 
Erie  Canal  had  opened — such  the  increased  demand  for  com,  hay,  fuel,  poultry, 
and  other  produce,  that  my  acquaintance,  on  a  second  visit,  found  his  friend 
again  a  candidate,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  become  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
Erie  Canal. 

"  If  canals  have  contributed  to  such  results  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  what 
is  it  reasonable  to  expect  from  the  discovery  of  railroads  .' — an  improvement  rap- 
idly superseding  the  <  ne  plus  ultra'  of  the  preceding  age. 

"  The  same  power  which  draws  a  ton  upon  a  turnpike,  draws  fifteen  upon  a 
level  railroad,  and  with  four-fold  the  speed.  The  railroad  combines  the  proper- 
ties of  the  coach,  the  wagon,  and  the  race-horse.  With  six-fold  the  speed  of  the 
canalj  it  regards  not  the  snows  of  winter,  and  scales  mountains  impervious  to 
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canals.  How  far  is  it  essential  to  our  seaports  and  factories  ?  They  require  a 
constant  and  uninterrupted  communication,  which  canals  cannot  give,  as  the  ice 
closes  them  nearly  half  the  year. 

"What  do  those' factories  demand?  The  cotton  and  wool  of  distant  States  and 
countries ;  the  iron  and  coal  of  Pennsylvania  and  Cape  Breton ;  the  lumber  and 
lime  of  Maine ;  the  indigo  and  drugs  of  India ;  the  oil  of  the  Pacific  and  of 
Africa ;  and  the  factory  girls  of  all  New  England.  Obliterate  the  railroads,  and 
would  their  business  be  worth  pursuing  ? 

"  Obliterate  the  railroads,  and  would  not  half  of  Boston  go  to  decay  ? 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  railroad  system  in  New  England,  some  fears 
were  entertained  that  the  effect  might  be  injurious  to  the  farms  which  encircle  our 
metropolis. 

"  This  opinion  was  countenanced,  for  a  brief  period,  by  the  competition  of  the 
new  milk  farms  along  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  with  the 
dairies  in  the  suburbs,  and  by  the  depression  of  agricultural  products  through  the 
country,  which  followed  the  commercial  revulsion  of  1837. 

"  Doubtless,  some  changes  were  effected ;  but  have  not  the  suburban  dairy 
farms  been  required  for  building  lots,  at  treble  prices  ?  Are  not  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  extended  far  into  the  country,  on  seven  great  lines,  and  is  not  land 
sold  by  the  foot,  more  than  ten  miles  distant  from  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of 
Boston  ?  and  are  not  farms,  once  supposed  to  be  ruined  by  the  location  of  rail- 
roads, like  the  Winship  and  Hunnewell  estates,  in  Brighton  and  Newton,  at  least 
quadrupled  in  their  value  ?  Have  they  not  shown  that  the  railroad  is  by  no 
means  the  road  to  ruin  ?  Do  not  milk,  butter,  corn,  oats,  pork,  and  beef,  com- 
mand remunerating  prices .'  —  the  latter,  in  particular,  when  you  caimot  buy  a 
sirloin  in  the  Quincy  Market  under  a  shilling  a  pound  !  If,  occasionally,  produce 
from  the  interior  competes  in  our  market  with  that  of  farms  in  the  vicinity,  does 
it  efiect  more  than  a  change  of  use,  or  of  the  course  of  cultivation,  and  does  not 
the  increased  size  of  the  market  draw  in  the  market- wagon  from  a  larger  circle  ? 
Or,  if  any  temporary  depression  occurs,  are  not  farms  in  the  outskirts  of  the  coun- 
ties around  Boston,  more  elevated  than  the  adjacent  farms  are  depressed  ? 

"What  would  be  the  position  of  the  farms  around  Boston  to-day,  if  our  rail- 
roads and  inland  marts  had  no  existence,  were  we  to  banish  the  hundred  millions 
of  wealth  and  the  one  hundred  thousand  people,  which  have  accumulated  in  and 
ajound  Boston  since  the  first  movement  in  railroads,  and  send  them  to  New  York 
and  New  Orleans,  where  they  would  have  been  planted,  if  such  movement  had 
not  been  made  ? 

"  Do  the  one  million  of  tons  now  moved  annually  by  the  railroads  out  of 
Boston,  doubling  once  in  four  years,  give  no  impulse  to  industry  in  and  around 
the  city  ?  or  do  these  great  works  of  amelioration,  which  bear  industr}',  the  only 
marketable  commodity  of  the  poor  man,  to  the  best  theatre  for  its  exercise,  give 
no  increased  value  to  industry  itself ,' 
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"  Does  not  every  house  creeled  in  and  around  the  city,  and  every  ship  added  to 
its  rolls,  require  nearly  an  acre  of  land  to  supply  its  immediate  demands,  and  is 
not  every  such  house  and  ship  a  market  ?  and  are  not  eveiy  drain,  vault  and 
chimney,  a  source  of  fertility  ?  Are  or  are  not  the  effects  which  attend  the  pro- 
gress of  the  railroads  of  Massachusetts  injurious  or  beneficial  to  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  and  what  are  its  position  and  prospects  with  reference  to  agriculture  ?* 

"  Our  county  of  Middlesex  embraces  an  area  of  800  square  miles ;  and  its  pop- 
ulation, rapidly  increasing  since  the  census  of  1840,  may  now  be  safely  estimated 
at  120,000,  or  150  to  the  square  mile. 

"  The  surface  presents  no  high  mountains  or  deep  valleys ;  but,  diversified 
by  hill  and  dale,  meadow  and  plain,  and  watered  by  four  large  rivers,  the  Mer- 
rimac,  Nashua,  Concord  and  Charles,  offers  numerous  water-falls  and  sites  for 
manufactories. 

"  Although  modern  art  has  to  a  great  extent  superseded  modern  labor,  the  con- 
stant progress  of  manufactures  in  Middlesex  creates  a  demand  for  operatives  far 
exceeding  the  home  supply.  Prolific  as  the  county  may  be  in  one  branch  of  pro- 
duction, that  of  boys  and  girls,  all  New  England,  and  even  New  York,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Canada,  have  contributed  to  its  supply.  More  than  twenty-six  thou- 
sand operatives  are  now  assembled  in  Middlesex  from  that  wide  region  which  lies 
between  the  Hudson,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  sea.  The  annual  produce  of  their 
industry  appears  in  the  cottons  and  woolens  of  Lowell,  Waltham,  Dracut,  Bille- 
rica,  Shirley  and  Framinghara ;  in  the  ships  of  Medford ;  the  lead  of  Concord ; 
the  soap,  candles  and  glass  of  Cambridge ;  the  cabinet- ware  and  leather  of  Charles- 
town,  Woburn  and  Reading;  the  paper  of  Newton  and  Pepperell :  the  boots  and 
shoes  of  Natick,  Hollislon,  Hopkinton,  Stoneham,  South  Reading  and  Maiden  ; 
and  the  varied  manufactures  of  many  other  flourishing  towns 

"  In  manufactures,  Middlesex  annually  produces  $23,000,000,  and  is,  in  this 
great  department  of  industry,  the  leading  county  of  the  State  and  of  the  Union. 
The  annual  products  of  manufactures,  in  this  single  county,  are  more  than  double 
the  average  exportation  of  breadstufTs  from  the  whole  Union,  and  would  pay  far 
more  than  a  moiety  of  all  the  flour,  grain  and  corn  exported  during  this  season  of 
famine.  Rapid  as  has  been  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  wide  as  has  been 
its  expansion  in  new  counties  and  States  duiing  the  last  twenty  years,  the  advance 
of  manufactures  has  been  quite  as  rapid ;  and  if  there  be  truth  in  the  remark  of  a 
great  British  statesman,  that  every  loom  stopped  in  England  stops  half  a  dozen 
ploughs,  how  many  American  ploughs  have  the  looms  of  Middlesex  set  in  motion. 

"  The  county  of  Middlesex  is  alike  distinguished  by  railroad  enterprise.     It  is 

*  The  elfect  of  railroads,  thus  far, appears  to  be  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those 
residing-  at  a  cli^tance  from  seajiorts  and  to  elevate  the  value  of  their  farms  and  pro- 
ducts, without  depressing  property  nearer  to  the  great  markets.  The  increased 
resources  of  the  interior  are  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  in  August  last,  nearly 
13,000,000  was  subscribed  in  the  country  for  a  short  railioad  from  Manchester  to 
Lawrence  ;  while  it  took  nearly  twenty  years,  half  a  century  since,  to  raise  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  to  construct  the  Middlesex  Canal. 
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the  great  railroad  county  of  the  State,  being  intersected  by  the  four  inland  lines 
from  Boston  to  New  York,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  JMaine,  beside  various 
cross-routes  and  branches. 

"  The  lines  already  constructed  or  chartered  in  this  county',  and  sure  to  be  fin- 
ished, exceed  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  furnishing  one  mile  of  rails  for  less 
than  four  square  miles  of  surface.  So  numerous  have  these  lines  become,  that  the 
average  distance  between  them  does  not  exceed  four  miles,  and  the  population  of 
the  county  live  within  an  avei-age  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  iron- way. 

•'  The  combined  effect  of  manufactures  and  railroads  has  been  to  furnish  Mid- 
dlesex with  numerous  markets.  Within  its  area  are  the  three  cities  of  Lowell, 
Charlestown  and  Cambiidge,  of  recent  growth,  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
sixty  thousand,  and  at  least  a  dozen  towns  with  a  population  varying  from  two  to 
five  thousand  each. 

"  Close  to  its  borders  are  the  embryo  cities  of  Law)-ence,  Fitchburg  and  Nashua- 
Even  Assabet,  too,  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  gives  promise  of  a  future  city ; 
while  Boston,  the  populous  emd  wealthy  capital  of  New  England,  touches  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  county. 

"  With  such  markets,  and  facilities  for  communication,  which  nearly  equal  those 
of  the  most  prosperous  districts  of  Europe,  and  are  surpassed  by  none  in  America, 
what  are  the  agricultural  products  of  JNIiddlesex,  and  how  tar  are  they  capable 
of  expansion  ? 

"  Their  aggregate  amount,  by  the  census  of  1845,  is  but  $2,300,000 —  an  amount 
large  in  itself,  and  yet  but  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  its  manufactures ;  and  may 
we  not  safely  infer  from  this  disparity,  if  from  no  other  obvious  facts,  that  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  county  are  not  yet  fully  developed ;  and  that,  when 
developed,  the  markets  of  the  county  require  a  vast  amoiuit  of  products  not  raised 
within  its  limits,  and  furnish  an  overplus  of  clothing  and  other  manufactures, 
which  may  with  advantage  be  applied  to  their  purchase  ? 

"If  we  can  scan  the  agricultural  returns  of  Middlesex,  for  the  year  1845,  we 
find  its  stock  as  follows : — 

34,728  head  of  cattle,  or 43  to  the  square  mile. 

,  9,776  head  of  horses,  or 12      "  "  " 

4,428  head  of  sheep,  or 6       "  "  " 

"  Let  us  contrast  these  returns  with  those  of  England  and  Wales.  This  highly 
cultivated  countrj'^  exhibits,  in  an  area  of  less  than  60,000  square  miles — 

4,000,000  cattle,  or 67  to  the  square  mile. 

1,500,000  horses,  or 25       "         " 

26,000,000  sheep,  or 450       "         "         « 

"  If  we  reduce  these  to  one  standard,  it  must  be  apparent  that  Middlesex,  with 
all  her  improvements,  does  not  sustain  one-half  the  amount  of  stock  to  the  square 
mile  which  is  reared  by  England  and  Wales. 

"  While  we  concede  to  England  and  Wales  some  superiority  in  soil  over  Mid- 
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dlesex,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  barren  mountains,  both  in  Wales  and 
the  northern  districts  of  England ;  that  a  vast  extent  is  there  devoted  to  wheat  and 
barley,  to  preserves  for  game,  and  ornamental  parks;  and  maj^  we  not,  then> 
safely  infer  that  our  county  is  competent,  under  improved  husbandry,  to  double 
or  treble  its  stock  of  animals  ? 

"  What  are  the  cereal  and  vegetable  products  of  Middlesex  ?  The  census  of 
1845  apprizes  us  that  Middlesex  produces,  in  round  numbers: — 

427,000  bushels  of  corn  and  grain,  worth   -     - $264,000 

2,174,000  bushels  of  esculent  vegetables  and  fruit, 554,000 

78,000  tons  of  hay, 777,000 

Milk,  valued  at 153,000 

Butter,  valued  at 163,000 

Cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  honey,  berries,  &c., 34,000 

Stock  sold  estimated,  as  in  England,  at  one-fourth  of  the  whole,       216,000 
Wood  and  charcoal,  products  of  forests, 187,000 

Total, $2,368,000 

"  May  we  not  anticipate  from  improved  husbandry,  the  increase  of  cattle,  and 
consequent  gi'owth  of  manures,  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  some  of  these 
prodtictions  ? 

"  The  tables  to  which  I  have  adverted,  gleaned  with  much  care  from  the  census 
of  1845,  are  fraught  with  interest  to  the  farmer  of  Middlesex.  Let  us  glance  at 
some  of  the  varied  lessons  which  they  teach  him. 

'•  First.  That  the  principal  products  of  his  industry,  vegetables,  fruit,  hay,  milk 
and  fuel,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  are  of  such  perishable  or  bulky 
character,  as  not  to  admit  of  easy  transportation  to  his  market  towns  from  the 
remote  interior. 

"  His  close  vicinity  to  the  market  enables  him  to  supply  it  with  the  least  cost, 
to  avail  of  the  highest  prices,  and  to  carry  back  to  his  farm  a  return-load  of  enrich- 
ing substances;  while  the  farmer  of  the  remote  interior  would  find  his  profits  in  a 
great  measure  absorbed  in  the  cost  of  compressing  of  hay,  the  deterioration  of  milk 
and  vegetables,  and  the  increased  expenses  of  conveying  all  to  market.  This 
advantage  adds  to  the  value  of  a  ]\Iiddlesex  farm,  and  holds  out  to  the  JMiddlese.x 
farmer  a  strong  incentive  to  exertion. 

"  Sacond.  These  tables  teach  us  that  nature  has  peculiarly  adapted  INIiddlesex 
for  those  bulky  products  which  are  most  appropriate  for  its  position.  While  it  is 
prolilic  in  fruits,  roots,  fuel,  grass  and  milk,  its  supplies  of  grain,  corn,  pork, 
wool,  butter  and  cheese,  which  admit  of  transportation  irom  a  distance,  (for  the 
produce  of  many  acres  may  be  packed  into  a  single  car,)  are  moderate  in  extreme. 
Middlesex  plies  at  least  400,000  sjjindles.  She  raises  not  one  pound  of  cotton. 
Her  4,428  sheep  would  not  supply  her  spindles  for  a  day,  nor  furnish  her  popu- 
lation with  one  annual  dinner  of  lami)  and  another  of  mutton.  Her  sheep,  too, 
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are  annually  cllminishing,  giving  place  to  milch  cows  and  cultivation ;  and  she  must 
depend  on  the  interior  for  both  wool  and  mutton,  both  indispensable  to  her  com- 
fort and  prosperity. 

"Third.  With  respect  to  brcadstufls,  Middlesex  produces,  annually,  but 
427,000  bushels  of  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat,  not  one-third 
enough  to  supply  her  own  population,  to  say  nothing  of  her  adjacent  markets. 
Her  whole  annual  production  will  barely  suffice  to  give  each  horse  in  the  county 
half  a  peck  of  corn  per  day  for  his  sustenance,  and  no  generous  or  judicious  far- 
mer can  think  of  allowing-  less.  The  aiuiual  wheat  crop  of  Middlesex,  but  1,952 
bushels,  would  provide  but  one  treat  of  doughnuts  for  the  people  of  the  county, 
and  all  the  pork  we  can  afford  to  raise  will  scarcely  suffice  to  fry  them  and  dress 
those  fresh  codfish,  mackerel  and  lixilibut  which  Providence  has  placed  around  our 
shores,  but  denied  to  the  prolific  regions  of  the  West. 

For  pork  and  breadstuffs,  and,  I  may  add,  for  butter  and  cheese,  as  the  railroads 
are  converting  all  Middlesex  into  a  milk  farm,  the  county  is  dependent  on  the 
remote  interior. 

"  Lst  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  a  single  county  of  the  West,  about  two-thirds 
the  size  of  Middlesex.  The  county  of  Genesee,  New  York,  by  the  census  of 
1840,  exhibits  1,940,000  bushels  of  grain  and  corn,  154,000  sheep,  and  49,000 
swine.  As  a  Middlesex  fanner,  I  see  nothing  to  regret  in  this  excess,  or  to  tempt 
me  to  exchange  my  acres  in  Middlesex  for  as  manj'  or  more  in  Genesee.  Nature 
has  bestowed  diflerent  blessings  on  difTerent  sections  of  the  Union.  If  at  the  West 
she  has  placed  her  layers  of  limestone  beneath  a  fertile  soil,  adapted  it  to  wheat 
and  corn,  or  spread  her  beech-nut  forests  over  the  hills  to  furnish  mast  for  the 
swine,  and  created  pastures  congeriial  to  the  sheep,  she  has  placed  us  near  the 
ocean,  the  great  highway  of  nations;  she  has  shaped  out  ports  and  harbors  for 
commerce;  rivers  to  impel  spindles;  has  clad  our  rocky  hills  with  forests  for 
timber  or  fuel ;  and,  if  she  has  planted  boulders  in  our  fields,  a  market  exists  for 
them  in  the  wells,  cellars  and  walls  of  our  growing  towns  and  cities.  She  has 
given  us  land  which  enlightened  industry  will  adapt  to  our  position,  and  endued 
us,  I  trust,  with  sufficient  energy  to  make  it  available. 

"Within  the  last  twenty  years  agriculture  has  made  great  advances  in  Middle- 
sex; meadows  have  been  reclaimed;  drains  have  been  opened ;  beautiful  orchards 
have  been  planted  ;  tasteful  houses  and  improved  collages  and  barns  been  con- 
structed; the  races  of  animals  have  been  improved;  the  sources  of  fertility  have 
been  guarded ;  land  more  highly  cultivated ;  and  the  society  I  have  the  honor  to 
address  has,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  the  progress  of  agriculture. 

"But  why  should  not  further  and  more  rapid  progress  be  made,  and  why 
should  not  Middlesex  present  as  bright  an  aspect  as  the  most  productive  counties 
of  England  ?  Why  should  we  not  become  the  pattern  county  in  agriculture  as 
well  as  manufactures  ?  We  have  markets  for  our  produce  nearly,  if  not  quite 
equal,  to  those  of  England.     The  price  of  hay,  straw,  milk  and  vegetables  here. 
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is  quite  as  high  as  the  average  prices  of  England.  In  Indian  corn,  Avith  its 
masses  of  fodder,  which  will  not  ripen  in  England,  wc  have  decided  advantages. 
In  the  apple,  congenial  to  our  soil,  but  which  does  not  attain  perfection  in  Eng- 
land, we  are  also  before  her.  In  addition  to  all  this,  every  frugal  and  industrious 
man  may  here  own  his  farm  ui  fee,  is  free  from  the  burthen  of  fuedal  tenures, 
from  oppressive  taxes,  and  poor-rates;  and  may  worship  God,  educate  his  children, 
and  vote  according  to  his  conscience  —  a  privilege  not  always  accorded  to  the 
English  tenant. 

"  If  our  land  be  less  fertile  than  the  soil  of  Illinois  or  Wisconsin,  the  crop  is 
not  absorbed  in  the  cost  of  transporting  to  market,  and  we  have  no  occasion  to 
dread  the  fever  and  ague.  If  our  climate  is  harsh,  the  wind  from  the  ocean 
invigorates  and  animates  our  frames,  and  our  wives  are  not  saddened  in  the  rude 
cabin  of  the  lone  prairie  by  the  remembrance  of  an  early  home.  Here  we  have 
intelligence,  science,  capital,  and  the  arts  of  life.  Around  us  are  schools  and 
seminaries  of  learning  for  our  children,  and  in  our  midst  is  that  venerable  institu- 
tion. Harvard  University,  the  mother  of  piety  and  learning,  nourished  by  the 
beneficence  of  the  honored  dead. 

"And  Middlesex,  top,  has  one  living  son  who  defers  not  his  munificence  until 
wealth  loses  its  value;  until  the  candle  of  life  flickers  in  the  socket;  who,  amid  a 
career  of  usefulness  and  honor,  which  has  signally  advanced  the  great  interests  of 
the  county,  devotes  a  fortune  to  the  advancement  of  the .  arts.  Middlesex  will 
alike  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  noble  donation  of  Lawrence  to  found  a  school  lor 
the  practical  sciences,  to  create  engineers,  miners,  machinists  and  scientific  far- 
mers, to  form  ingenious  heads  •  that  shall  guide  the  hard  hands  ever  ready  to  toil 
on  her  hard  materials.' 

"  But  while  the  farmer  of  Middlesex  enjoys  those  advantages  and  incentives  to 
exertion,  does  not  much  still  remain  for  him  to  accomplish .'  Do  we  not  occasion- 
ally see  half-tilled  fields  where  the  plough  has  barely  skimmed  over  the  surface, 
and  little  or  no  aid  has  been  given  to  nature  ?  Does  not  the  waving  grain,  by  its 
light  unfilled  heads,  sometimes  indicate  the  deficieiijcies  of  the  sower .'  Do  not 
some  mowing-fields,  brown  with  their  unprofitable  herbage,  and  checkered  with 
white  weed,  mourn  the  absence  of  plaster,  compost,  and  ashes  ?  And  when  we 
reflect  that  a  single  acre  of  rich  pasture  is  competent  to  maintain  a  cow,  is  not 
our  sympathy  often  excited  for  that  useful  and  most  respectable  animal,  as  well 
as  for  her  neglectful  owner,  when  we  see  her  threading  her  weary  way  through 
barren  acres  where  not  a  single  blossom  of  white  clover  perfumes  the  air;  now- 
roving  through  alder-swamps  ;  now  climbing  hills  covered  with  birches  or  bram- 
bles ;  at  times  lost  amidst  the  thicket,  and  recognized  only  by  the  tinkling  bell. 

Again,  let  me  ask,  is  not  the  county  studded  with  deep  meadows  and  swamps 
where  the  leaves  and  decaying  vegetables  of  the  country,  swept  down  from  the 
hills  and  plains  by  rain,  have  accumulated  for  centuries?  —  where  the  sounding 
rod  of  the  engineer  discovers  trunks  of  trees  at  the  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
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below  the  surface  ? — are  not  these  mines  of  vegetable  mould  for  enriching  the 
upland? — may  they  not  be  converted  into  luxuriant  grass-fields  and  pastures, 
almost  insensible  to  drought,  and  enduring  in  their  fertility  ? 

"  Are  there  net  rocky  hills,  which  have  been  wastefully  stripped  of  wood  unfit 
for  cultivation,  where  the  forest  should  again  be  tempted  to  rise,  since  it  flourishes 
among  ledges  and  locks,  twining  its  roots  around  them,  and  drawing  potash  from 
the  decomposing  granite  ?  Would  not  such  transition  from  a  waste  of  rocks  to 
wood-crowned  eminences  embellish  the  county,  as  well  as  provide  timber  and 
fuel  ? 

« Is  not  the  importance  of  this  apparent  when  we  consider  the  inducements 
offered  by  groves  for  country-seats,  and  remember  the  high  prices  of  ship-timber, 
during  a  season  in  which  a  single  Avhite  oak  of  Middlesex  has  produced  $100  for 
timber  ?  Neither  must  we  forget  that  the  locomotives  which  will  traverse  the 
county  when  the  railroads  which  are  now  chartered  are  fuiished,  will  require  the 
annual  produce  of  at  least  40,000  acres  of  forest. 

"  May  not  our  nurseries  and  orchards  be  extended,  and  new  varieties  of  fruit 
be  introduced,  and  all  our  lands  be  more  highly  cultivated,  with  increased  profit 
to  the  husbandmen  ? 

"  Are  not  the  sewers  and  drains  of  our  towns  often  suffered  to  run  to  waste, 
when  thousands  of  acres  might  be  fertilized  by  their  contents  ? — and  are  not  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  oil-cake,  bones  and  ashes,  annually  shipped  from  the  county  to 
enrich  distant  shores,  which  could  be  used  profitably  at  home  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  demand  the  consideration  of  the  Middlesex  farmer.  If  he  can  solve 
these  problems  aright ;  if  he  can  justly  appreciate  and  avail  of  his  position ;  if  he 
will  endeavor  to  improve  it  instead  of  complaining  of  the  competition  of  those 
who  can  best  furnish  what  he  cannot  well  supply ;  if  he  possesses  that  generous 
spirit  which  delights  to  see  others  prosper  while  he  prospers  himself,  a  JMiddlesex 
farm  offers  a  suitable  field  for  his  exertions. 

"Does  he  aim  at  a  life  useful  and  beneficial  to  his  race  !  —  let  him  remember 
that  every  acre  that  he  reclaims,  every  blade  of  grass  that  he  bids  to  giow  where 
none  grew  before,  ameliorates  the  condition  of  his  fellows. 

"Does  he  aspire  to  wealth  ! — let  him  reflect  that  his  gains,  if  less  brilliant  and 
striking  than  those  of  trade  and  professions,  are  more  certain  and  uniform ;  and 
that  gradual  improvement  of  his  estate,  and  the  silent  but  continued  rise  in  the 
value  of  property,  promise  eventual  prosperity. 

"  Is  he  tasteful ! —  he  will  here  find  a  theatre  for  taste  in  w^oods,  orchards,  and 
flowers,  and  the  design  of  his  buildings. 

"  Is  he  ambitious ! —  here  are  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  subjects  to  be  con- 
trolled, races  to  be  improved,  a  kingdom  in  minature  to-be  governed  by  wise  and 
wholesome  regulations. 

*'  Js  there  anything  warlike  in  his  composition !  —  if  his  country  does  not  de- 
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mand  his  services,  let  him  bury  his  steel  in  the  boulders,  and  shatter  the  rocks 
that  deform  his  ground  with  gunpowder. 

"  Would  he  make  conquests  and  achieve  victories ! —  here  weeds  and  water  are 
enemies;  here  uncultivated  plains  are  his  Mexico,  and  deep  fens  and  morasses 
his  Texas  and  California ;  and  no  philanthropist,  or  casuist,  will  complain  of  his 
conquests,  should  he  subdue  them.  Let  him  guard  against  the  ambush  of  the 
crow,  the  wire-worm,  the  squirrel,  and  the  fox;  and  repel  the  invasion  of  the 
blight,  the  white  weed,  and  the  sorrel.  He  shall  see  his  battle-fields  not  stained 
with  blood,  but  blossoming  with  clover;  and  when,  in  his  green  old  age,  he  points 
out  to  his  children  his  Palo  Alto,  Buena  Vista,  Cerro  Gordo,  and  Cherubusco;  and 
recounts  his  bloodless  achievements,  he  shall  feel  greater  satisfaction  than  if  his 
victories  had  been  saddened  bv  the  sacrifices  and  tears  of  thousands !" 


ART.  Y.— AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES, 

Their  importance  as  agents  in  collecting  and  disseminating  useful  facts. 

—  their  proper  objects  enumerated. —  may  be  made  efficient  moral 

agents. 
.  When  arranging  the  plan  of  our  Journal,  we  kept  in  view  the  principle  of 
doing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  individuals;  and  hence  agricul- 
ture— owing  to  the  numbers  employed  in  it  as  a  pursuit  —  was  adopted  as  the 
leading  subject:  but  we  must  fail  in  carrying  out  this  important  principle,  un]e?s 
our  agricultural  readers  will  aid  us  in  the  collection  of  facts  and  materials. 

We  may  collect  commercial  and  manufacturing  statistics,  from  books  and  public 
journals;  and  may  also,  occasionall}%  glean  facts  in  relation  to  agriculture  from 
the  same  sources;  but  there  are  many  important  facts  connected  with  the  economy 
of  agriculture,  which  rarely  find  a  place  in  the  journals  of  ihe  west,  or  perliaps, 
of  any  other  country.  Among  these,  may  be  enumerated,  the  adaptation  oi  IliC 
climate  and  soil  of  particular  localions,  to  the  different  varieties  of  plants  ani 
fruit ;  and  the  diflference  in  the  mode  of  culture,  which  is  proper  to  be  observed 
in  regard  to  any  particular  plant  or  tree,  when  transferred  from  one  climate  or 
soil  to  another;  the  relative  cost  of  production,  including  land  and  labor;  and  also, 
the  relative  value  of  the  difl[erent  varieties  of  plants  and  fruits  at  the  place  where 
they  are  produced;  the  adaptation  of  the  difiisrent  parts  of  the  country  to  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  stock;  and  the  profits  accruing  from  this  branch  of  husbandrv. 
These  and  many  other  facts  of  like  nature,  must  come  from  the  agriculturist:  and 
to  render  them  reliable  and  useful,  they  require  to  be  established  upon  observations 
made  through  a  series  of  years,  and  by  more  than  one  individual;  for  it  may 
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happen,  that  from  the  variety  of  seasons,  and  of  soils,  as  also,  from  a  variety  of 
treatment,  the  results  will  difFer,  not  only  in  different  years,  but  with  ditlerent 
individuals;  therefore  the  observations  of  a  single  individual  for  one,  or  a  few 
years,  are  not  to  be  fully  relied  upon. 

And  as  the  experience  of  every  individual  cannot  be  conveniently  published, 
the  best  method  of  establishing  agricultural  facts,  and  of  bringing  them  fairly 
before  the  country,,  is,  through  the  agency  of  agricultural  societies. 

These  associations  are  calculated  to  bring  together  the  best  minds  of  the  country ; 
and  the  facts  observed  and  noted  by  each  individual,  being  canvassed,  and  submit- 
ted to  the  juJgment  of  the  society,  its  sanction  would  give  them  credibiliiy,  and 
authorize  their  adoption  by  the  community. 

To  the  ordinary  objects  of  agricultural  societies,  should  be  added  that  of  col- 
lecting statistics ;  these  might  embrace  the  following  subjects,  viz:  the  quantity  of 
land  cultivated ;  the  quantity  of  each  variety  of  produce;  the  number  and  value 
of  each  variety  of  stock;  the  number  of  manufactories  and  work-shops;  the 
number  of  farm  laborers,  mechanics,  artists  and  merchants;  and  also  the  amount 
of  exports  and  imports  of  the  several  counties.  These,  with  many  other  interest- 
ing and  valuable  facts,  might  be  collected  with  but  little  labor,  by  the  members  of 
each  society;  and  bemg  published  in  some  j/.-urnal  of  general  circulation,  would 
enable  the  people  of  every  part  of  the  country,  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the 
quantity  of  the  products  grown  each  year  for  market,  as  well  as  for  home  con- 
sumption. Such  information  would  be  beneficial  to  every  {mrt  of  the  country.  It 
would  be  tlie  means  of  keeping  both  the  purchasers  and  producers  advised  of  the 
extent  of  the  supply  and  demand  of  every  article.  It  would  furnish,  valuable" 
information  to  such  as  wished  to  emigrate  to  the  country,  and  bring  the  advanta- 
ges of  every  location  fairly  before  the  people.  And  it  would  also  be  the  means 
of  attracting  mechanics  and  laborers  to  those  districts  where  their  services  were 
most  in  demand ;  and  thus  promote  the  convenience  and  prosperiiy  of  all  parties. 
In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  many  other  important  subjects  might  be 
conveniently  and  profitably  embraced  among  the  objects  of  agricultural  societies. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  that  of  health:  the  diseases  common  to  every 
country,  are  more  or  less  frequent,  or  malignant,  according  to  location;  and  it  is 
often  the  case,  that  from  some  local  cause,  a  certain  point  may  be  sickly,  and 
another  within  a  very  short  distance  may  be  quite  healthy.  A  few  years  of  obser- 
vation in  regard  to  the  causes  of  disease,  would  enable  the  people  to  indicate  and 
select  the  more  healthy  locations;  and  thus  they  would  escape  from  much  bodily 
suffering,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  labor  and  the  payment  of  physicians.  The  num- 
ber of  schools,  and  the  number  of  children  attending  them,  in  each  county,  would 
also  constitute  an  important  item  in  the  statistics  of  the  country :  nor  should  relig- 
ious statistics  be  neglected.  In  fine,  agricultural  societies,  if  directed  to  proper 
objects,  are  susceptible  of  being  made  most  efflcient  literary  and  moral  agents,  as 
well  as  the  promoters  of  agricultural  prosperity. 
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We  have  oiily  enumerated  a  few  of  the  benefits  which  might  be  made  to  flow 
from  these  associations :  there  are  many  others  which  will  doubtless  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  and  we  respectfully  urge  upon  each  one,  to  give  the 
subject  a  fair  and  favorable  consideration.  We  promise  to  do  all  in  our  power, 
to  facilitate  the  proper  objects  of  these  societies,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  pleased 
to  make  our  Journal  the  organ  of  their  proceedings. 

We  offer  furthermore,  to  furnish  every  Agricultural  Society  in  this,  or  either  of 
the  adjacent  States  with  a  copy  of  our  Journal  free  of  charge,  (postage  excepted) 
and  will  forward  the  same  to  the  address  of  such  officers  of  said  societies  as  they 
may  advise,  so  long  as  our  Journal  shall  continue  to  be  published. 


ART.  VI.— PIT  COAl. 

Comparison  between  the  coal  fields  of  the  united  states  and  other  coun- 
tries —  prices  of  coal   in  great  BRITAIN THICKNESS  AND  DEPTH  OF  COAL 

SEAMS. 

We  published  in  our  first  number,  an  article  respecting  the  coal  mines  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  one  upon  the  relative  cost  of  steam  and  water  power ;  the 
former  was  taken  from  the  St.  Louis  Union,  and  the  latter  from  the  Louisville 
Journal  —  both  over  the  signature  of  "  S".  — but  at  the  time,  we  were  not  aware 
that  the  article  upon  coal  was  a  portion  of  a  more  extensive  treatise  upon  the  same 
subject.  A  few  days  since  we  received  a  well  written  pamphlet  of  forty-four 
pages,  printed  at  Louisville,  Kentuck}',  in  which  these  articles  are  embraced.  We 
are  sorry  to  perceive  that  the  article  which  we  published  was  the  latter  part  of 
the  treatise ;  but  as  this  arrangement  of  the  subject  will  not  materially  lessen  its 
value,  we  conclude  that  we  cannot  better  serve  our  readers  at  present  than  to  give 
them  the  first  part,  so  that  they  inay  have  the  entire  subject  before  them : 

"  If,  of  the  two  motive  powers,  water  and  steam,  the  latter  is  not  only  more 
convenient  but  less  expensive,  it  is  important  to  know  where  steam  can  be  pro- 
duced at  the  least  cost. 

"  Were  I  to  state,  briefly,  that  our  Western  coal  fields  are  more  extensive, 
richer  in  quality,  and  far  more  accessible  than  any  other  known ;  that,  on  the 
Ohio,  we  can  obtain  coal  at  four  cents  per  bushel  as  good  as  that  which  sells  at 
sixteen  cents  per  bushel  at  Manchester,  England,  I  might  not  be  believed.  We 
have  heard  and  read  so  much  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  coal  used  in  and  ex- 
ported from  England,  of  the  wealth  it  has  produced,  and  of  the  dense  population 
on  and  around  her  coal  measures,  that  we  infer  that  the  English  coal  seams  are  of 
greater  purity,  of  vast  thickness,  and  more  cheaply  worked  than  in  any  other 
country.    Text  books  and  Encyclopaedias  give  us  very  few  details  of  collieries; 
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and  the  following  facts,  which  I  have  gathered  from  books  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  subject,  and  from  topographical  works,  may  be  of  interest,  while  they 
sustain  my  position. 

"  The  only  coal  measures  of  practical  interest  to  us  are  those  of  France,  Bel- 
gium, Great  Britain,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  United  Stales.  There  are  indications 
of  coal  in  about  thirty  of  the  departments  of  France — that  of  Aveyron,  near 
Spain,  is  said  to  be  the  most  extensive,  but,  from  the  character  of  the  country,  or 
some  unknown  cause,  is  least  worked.  The  latest  authority  I  can  find,  gives 
only  7,000  persons  employed  in  all  the  departments  in  the  coal  mines,  and  the 
supply  of  coals  for  the  French  steam  marine  is  obtained  from  Belgium  and  Eng- 
land. There  is  a  bed  of  coal,  about  700  feet  beneath  the  surface,  extending  from 
Valenciennes,  France,  under  Mons  and  Namur  to  Liege,  in  Belgium.  This  is  150 
miles  in  length,  and  six  miles  in  width,  and  about  35,000  colliers  are  there  em- 
ployed. The  qualify  of  the  coal  is  inferior,  and  its  cost  and  distance  from  the 
sea  prevent  its  coming  in  competition  with  the  English  coal. 

"  The  coal  beds  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  are,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  those  of 
England,  but  have  the  same  general  characteristics. 

"The  coal  measures  of  England  are  west  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  Gos- 
port  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tees ;  the  most  important  being  on  the  British 
channel,  in  South  Wales ;  in  Flintshire,  North  Wales;  in  Lancaster  and  Cum- 
berland, on  the  Irish  Sea;  Durham  and  Northumberland,  on  the  North  Sea;  and 
in  StaflorJshire  and  West  Hiding,  in  central  England.  The  coal  in  South  Wales 
is  onl}'  used  on  the  spot  for  the  smelting  and  manufacture  of  iron,  m  the  smelting 
of  copper  ore  brought  from  Cornwall,  and  in  manufacture  of  tin  plate.  The 
quantity  thus  used  is  about  40,000,000  bushels  per  annum.  The  Lancaster  and 
Cumberland  mines  supply  manufacturing  cities  in  these  counties,  Liverpool  and 
other  cities  on  the  channel,  and  a  large  quantity  required  for  exportation  to  France, 
the  West  Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States.  I  may  here 
remark  that  this  coal  (known  as  "  Liverpool,"  "Orell,"  &c.,  in  the  Eastern  and 
New  Oilcans  markets,)  will  continue  to  be  imported  by  us,  at  the  present  duty,  as 
long  as  it  will  bring  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel;  but,  at  this 
rate,  it  cannot  pay  freight.  It  is  used  as  ballast,  and  of  course  the  price  at  which 
it  is  sold,  is  no  criterion  ol  its  cost. 

'*  The  Durham  and  Northumberland,  known  generally  as  the  Newcastle,  col - 
leries  supply  the  western  and  southern  sections  of  England,  and  the  demand  in 
France,  Belgium  and  the  Baltic  ;  the  chief  market  being  London.  Of  the  quan- 
tity required  in  that  city,  some  idea  can  be  formed  from  the  consumption  of  nearly 
seven  millions  of  busliels  in  her  gas  works. 

"  The  coal  of  central  England  is  used  in  Birmingham,  Stafford,  Sheffield,  and 
other  manufacturing  cities.  Edinburg  is  supplied  with  coal  from  the  vicinity ; 
and  the  extensive  cotton  manufactories  of  Glasgow  ajid  Paisley  are  also  fur- 
nished from  collieries  in  the  immediate  district. 
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"  In  stating  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  manufacturing  consumer,  and  for  domestic 
purposes,  this  explanation  is  necessary:  It  is  of  kinds  and  names  unknown  to 
us.  Sevent)'  distinct  varieties  are  sent  to  London,  and  the  screened  and  the  sm  all 
coal,  the  slack  and  the  cinder  of  the  same  variety  are  of  different  prices ;  often 
several  varieties  are  combined,  and  the  prices  are  as  numerous  as  the  compounds. 
Bovey  coal  is  bituminous  wooil,  holding  an  intermediate  place  between  peat  and 
pit  coal;  yet  it  is  worked  an  hundred  feet  'below  the  grass.'  Sulphurious  coal 
is  dangerous  to  work  ;  culm  is  of  but  little  more  value  and  neither  are  used  when 
better  coal  can  be  had.  The  Orell  and  Cannel  varieties  are  the  best  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  and  come  nearest,  in  appearance  and  value,  to  our  Western  coal. 
At  New  Orleans,  for  manufacturing  purposes,  the  Pittsburg  coal  is,  on  the  whole, 
preferred  to  them ;  at  the  Boston  gas  works  the  Indiana  coal  has  been  tested  with 
and  found  superior  to  them;  and  in  the  accurate  and  numerous  experiments  made 
by  Prof.  W.  R.  Johnson,  under  direction  of  Congress,  both  Pittsburg  and  Indiana 
coal  are  proved  superior  to  the  best  Liverpool  and  Newcastle  coal  for  the  gene- 
ration of  steam.  When  we  shall  separate  the  lamina  of  our  coal  seams,  we  shall 
probably  find  all  the  best  varieties  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  known  in  England. 

"  At  Sheffield  the  prices  of  household  coal  (a  mixture  of  hard,  small  or  sleek, 
and  round  or  tobhlings)  is  near  seven  cents  per  bushel ;  the  strong,  clear  and  hard 
kinds  used  ior  iron  work,  about  fourteen  cents.  The  immense  consumj)tion  of 
coal  in  JNIanchester  is  supplied  from  collieries  within  eight  miles,  and  at  the  cost 
of  from  six  cents  to  fifteen  cents.  At  Birmingham  the  price  ranges  from  six  cents 
to  sixteen  cents.  The  Leeds  coal  is  inferior,  and  sells  at  about  seven  cents.  At 
Liverpool  the  average  cost  of  small  coal  is  quoted  at  ten  cents,  and  of  hard  at 
thirteen  and  three-fourths  of  a  cent.  At  the  Staffordshire  potteries  the  price  is 
occasionally  less  than  six  cents ;  but  the  coal  seam  is  so  soft  that  only  one-third 
is  mined. 

"  The  London  prices  quoted  are  :  '  Hetton'  and  '  Walsend'  25  1-10  cents,  and 
Newcastle,  first  and  second  qualities,  average  twenty-two  and  a  half  cents.  These 
high  prices,  however,  are  caused  by  city  charges  and  transportation. 

"By  the  term  '  hard'  coal  is  meant  the  hard  layers  of  bituminous  coaL 

"  I  do  not  find  any  tabular  statements  of  cost  except  in  connection  with  gas 
works.  Here,  generally,  the  best  Liverpool,  Wigan  and  Cannel  is  preferred ;  and 
I  give  the  table  below%  taken  from  report  of  J.  Hedley,  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1837  : 


Frice  per  Ton. 

Price 

per  Bushel. 

Description. 

Birmingham, 

lis.  lOd. 

$0,108 

Bromwich. 

Staffordshire, 

9s.     3d. 

.095 

do. 

Macclestield, 

8s. 

.074 

Common.          [6d. 

Stockport, 

15s. 

.136 

Half  cannel,  a  19s. 

Manchester, 

15s.     2d. 

.138 

Mixed. 

Liverpool, 

18s. 

.163 

Cannel. 
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Price  per  Ton. 

Price 

per  Bushel. 

Description. 

Bradford, 

8s. 

Gd. 

.077 

3  sorts  used. 

Leeds, 

8s. 

.074 

One-third  cannel. 

Sheffield, 

7s. 

9d. 

.072 

3  sort's  used  cannel 
[a  16s. 

Leicester, 

13s. 

6d. 

.119 

Derbyshire  soft  coal 

Derby, 

13s. 

6d. 

.119 

do. 

Nottingham, 

13s. 

6d. 

.119 

do. 

London, 

17s. 

.154 

Newcastle. 

SI, 447 

Which  gives  an  average  of  over  eleven  cents  per  bushel.  If  we  take  the  aver- 
age of  coal,  equal  in  quality  to  Pittsburgh,  the  average  price  at  the  great  manu- 
facturing cities  of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  is  from  fourteen 
to  lifteen  cents  per  bushel.  Twenty-six  bushels  and  twenty-four  pounds  of  our 
coal  make  a  ton.  I  give  twenty-six  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  ton.  The  respec- 
tive weights  per  cubic  feet  are  : 

Liverpool, 78.89 

Newcastle, 78.54 

Pittsburg, 78.37 

Cannelton,  Indiana, 79.54 

according  to  Prof.  Johnson's  report.  The  advantage  of  the  calculation,  therefore, 
is  against  us.  And  yet,  in  ignorance  of  the  facts,  many  of  our  men  of  capital 
and  enterprise  doubt  whether  we  can  enter  into  competition  with  English  manu- 
factures, because  of  the  cheapness  of  English  coal ! 

"Thickness  and  Depth  of  the  Coal  Seams. — South  Wales. — The  beds 
have  been  worked  2,100  feet  below  the  surface,  although  generally  it  has  not 
been  found  necessary  to  go  deeper  than  480  feet.  There  are  twelve  seams  be- 
tween three  and  five  feet ;  eleven  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet,  and  several, 
which  are  not  worked,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  thick. 

"  Whitehaven. — The  Howgill  mine  is  600  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and 
carried  3,000  feet  from  the  shore. 

"  Dunham. — The  most  important  colliery  is  the  Montagu,  three  and  a  half 
miles  above  Newcastle.  Of  this,  the  Benwell  main  is  four  feet  nine  inches  thick — 
three  hundred  and  five  feet  deep.  The  Beaumont  seam  three  feet  four  inches 
thick — four  hundred  and  nine  feet  deep.  Low  main  two  feet  eleven  inches  thick — 
two  hundred  and  twentj^-thrce  feet  deep.  Low  low  main  two  feet  ten  inches  thick — 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet  deep.  Of  the  superincumbent  mass,  three  hundred 
and  one  feet  is  Whinstone  and  post ;  the  first  of  which  is  so  hard  that  angular  frag- 
ments will  cut  glass ;  the  latter  is  a  hard  kind  of  freestone  suitable  for  grindstones. 

"  Cumberland. — '  King's  Pit,'  near  Whitehaven ;  one  seam  is  twelve  feet 
thick — seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  deep.     Two  seams  two  feet  thick— 
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nine  hundred  feet  deep.  Three  seams  six  feet  one  inch  thick — one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety-three  feet  deep. 

"  Askbi/. — At  a  depth  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  five  beds  of  dif- 
ferent qualities  are  worked,  averaging  about  three  feet  in  thicknes.s. 

"  Shejffield. — The  principal  seams  worked  near  Sheffield  are :  1.  Seam  four  feet 
thick — depth  not  stated.  2.  Seam  two  feet  three  inches  thick,  and  seventy-eight 
below  the  first.  3.  Scam  three  feet  nine  niches  thick — one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  feet  below  the  first.  4.  Seam  four  feet  six  inches  thick — four  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  feet  below  the  first.  5.  Seam  five  feet  thick — one  thousand  and 
ninety-eight  feet  deep.  6.  Seam  six  feet  thick—  depth  not  stated.  Of  these,  the 
second  seam  is  largely  worked,  and  known  as  furnace  coal.  The  third  has  seven 
lamina  of  dififerent  qualities.  The  lourth  is,  in  working,  separated  into  eight  lay- 
ers, the  lowest  portion  being  Cannel  coal,  and  used  exclusively  in  the  Sheffield 
gas  works.  The  fifth,  or  '  manor  scam,'  has  fifteen  layers,  including  two  of  soil. 
The  sixth,  or  '  Sheffield  bed,'  has  six  or  eight  varieties,  some  abounding  in  iron 
jjyrites. 

"  Northumberland. — The  shallowest  pit  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet 
deep,  and  the  lowest  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  feet  perpendicular ;  of  which 
the  shaft  alone  cost  about  $350,000. 

"  At  Monkwearmouthshire,  the  boring  commenced  in  1826,  and  had  reached,  in 
1835,  as  low  as  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  passing  through  but  a  single 
available  seam,  at  a  depth  of  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet;  and,  indeed, 
none  other  was  looked  for  under  eighteen  hundred  feet  deep.  In  working  this 
shaft  about  $500,000  had  been  expended ! 

•'  In  the  '  Alfred '  pit,  at  .larrow,  there  is  a  thirty  horse  steam  engine,  erected  at 
a  depth  of  seventy-eight  feet  below  the  surface,  iind  used  in  raising  the  coals  up 
a  shaft  which  unites  with  the  workings  carried  out  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
deeper  still.  At  this  profound  depth,  another  engine  draws  the  coals  up  an  in- 
clined plane  that  lies  coincident  with  the  dip  of  the  strata. 

"  At  the  '  Swan  Banks '  colliery,  near  Halifax,  the  '  hard  band '  coal  seam  two 
feet  three  inches  thick,  is  four  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  deep,  and  the  '  soft  bed  ' 
coal  one  foot  five  inches  thick,  is  worked  eight  hundred  and  twelve  feet  below 
the  surface. 

"  The  foregoing  are  about  the  average  value  of  the  coal  beds  in  England.  The 
thickest  seam  is  that  called  the  '  Ten- Yard  Vein,'  near  Dudley.  This,  however, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  verj-  thick  beds,  is  diflicult  to  work.  The  coal  is  tender,  the 
roof  is  not  firm,  and  only  about  one-third  of  the  coal  can  be  taken  out.  Besides, 
thus  far,  no  machinery  has  been  found  in  detaching  blocks  of  coal  from  the  mass. 
Where  the  ordinary  pick  is  insufficient,  gunpowder  is  used,  and,  wherever  this  is 
required,  Davy's  safety  lamp  would  be  superfluous.  The  seams  worked  at  the 
least  expense,  are  from  five  to  eight  feet  thick.  Of  the  average  depth  and  thick- 
ness of  the  coal  in  England,  I  have  no  precise  data.     It  is  safe,  however,  to  esli- 
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mate  the  depth  at  between  six  hundred  and  seven  hundred  feet,  and  the  thickness 
from  three  to  tliree  and  a  half  feet. 

"  Thfe  cost  of  reaching  and  -working  these  mines  is  enormous ;  cheap  labor  and 
capital  only  could  suslam  it.  Where  else  but  in  England  would  a  capitalist  per- 
severe for  nine  years,  and  expend  half  a  million  of  dollars  without  any  return, 
on  the  judgment  of  a  '  coal  viewer'  or  geologist .' 

"  The  labor  and  cost  of  raising  the  coal  from  such  depths  is  but  slight  when 
compared  with  that  required  to  drain  and  ventilate  the  mines.  Drainage  is  some- 
times effected  by  '  adits'  or  drifts.  The  Cornish  adit,  for  example,  extends  its 
ramifications  about  26,000  fathoms,  and  empties  into  Falmouth  harbor.  The  adit 
of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  mines,  at  Worsley,  is  a  prodigious  work,  about 
thirty  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  barges.  But,  generally,  tKe  water  is  taken 
from  the  mines  by  the  use  of  the  steam  engine.  For  this  purpose  the  '  South 
Hetton  '  colliery  has  three  engines  of  one  hundred  horse  power  each,  and  one  of 
three  hundred  horse  power;  of  the  latter,  the  beam  contains  eighty-one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  iron,  makes  fifteen  strokes  per  minute,  and 
raises  eight  hundred  pounds  of  water  at  each  stroke.  The  cost  of  this  engine 
was- £10,000.  And  yet  coal  mines  are  often  inundated,  and  sometimes  thereby 
rendered  useless. 

"  The  process  of  ventilating  the  mines  is  complicated  and  costly,  and  so  im- 
perfect that  the  mines  are  never  entirely  safe  from  the  deadly  effects  of  the  fire 
and  choke  damp.  After  the  awful  tragedies  at  the  Pitt  mines,  it  seems  strange 
that  man  should  risk  a  similar  catastrophe,  but,  in  England,  life  is  as  cheap  as 
capital  or  labor. 

"I  cannot,  without  extending  this  paper  to  a  great  length,  enumerate  even  all 
the  important  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  English  collier,  but  cannot  omit  refer- 
ence to  '  dikes.' 

'• '  Dikes,'  says  Mr.  Coneybeare,  '  are  an  endless  source  of  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense to  !be  coal  owner,  throwing  the  seams  out  of  their  level  [at  CJackmanshire 
1,230  feet]  and  filling  the  mines  with  water  and  fire  damp.'  And  yet.  Prof. 
Bucldand  thanks  God  for  so  placing  these  '  faults;'  '  for,  without  them,'  says  he, 
'  the  mines  could  not  be  drained  by  the  powers  of  the  most  approved  machinery.' 

"  The  statesmen  of  England  attribute  her  great  prospcritj'  and  power  to  her 
coal  fields,  and  Parliaments  have  anxiously  inquired  of  ihe  surveyor  and  geolist 
whether  the  supply  would  last  two  or  three  thousand  years  longer.  Th'ey  may, 
in  time,  hear  of  our  vast  beds  of  the  same  mineral,  of  superior  purity,  Avithout  a 
'  fault ;'  which  is  found  by  drifts  and  not  shafts ;  which  require  no  artificial  means 
of  drainage  or  ventilation  ;  in  whose  veins  life  is  safe  and  labor  not  irksome ;  and 
which  underlies  a  soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility ;  and  they  may  remember  the  fate 
of  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Rome,  and  reflect  tliat  no  amount  of  capital,  no  prepon- 
derance of  power  can  long  sustain  a  city  or  State  when  competing  with  superior 
natural  advantages  el.?ewhere. 
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"  Nova  Scotia. — The  Albion  mines  are  in  Pictou,  on  the  northern  side  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  eight  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  the  town  of  the  same  name. 
The  coal  is  transported  tlie  whole  distance  by  railroad,  or  by  the  river  barges. 
The  strata  are  similar  to  those  of  Staffordshire.  The  Sydney  and  Bridgeport  mines 
are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  The  coal  in  this  field  is 
similar  in  quality  to  that  at  Newcastle.  Railroads  are  required  here,  and  also 
steam  'tugs'  to  low  coal  vessels  in  and  out  of  the  harbors.  The  shallowest  pit 
described  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  deep;  as  the  dip  of  the  veins  is  rapid  and 
towards  the  sea,  the  workings  will  continually  increase  in  depth.  The  seams, 
perhaps,  are  not  as  thick  as  those  of  England,  and,  judging  from  the  price  at  which 
the  coal  is  sold  in  New  England,  the  cost  of  working  them  is  not  less. 

"  Martin,  in  his  '  Colonial  Library,'  states  that  all  these  mines  are  held  by  the 
♦General  Mining  Association'  as  teuai^tsof  the  crown  and  the  late  Duke  of  York, 
with  a  capital  of  $2,000,COO,  cliiefly  invested  In  boats,  machinery,  and  other  means 
of  carrying  on  its  mining  operations.  The  nearest  and  only  great  market  for  this 
coal  is  New  England,  where  its  price  ranges 'from  twenty  to  thirty  cents  per 
bushel,  after  paying  an  import  duty  of  about  forty-five  cents  per  ton.  Before  I 
touch  on  the  coal  measures  of  the  United  States,  I  must  ask  space  to  make  a  few 
quotations  from  various  writers  on  the  importance  and  value  of  this  mineral. 

'•' '  It  cannot  here  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  many  advantages  which  we 
derive  from  the  possession  of  our  coal  mines,  the  sources  of  greater  riches  than 
ever  issued  from  the  mines  of  Peru,  or  from  the  diamond  grounds  at  the  base  of 
the  Neela  Mulla  mountains.  But  for  our  command  of  fuel,  the  inventions  of 
Watt  and  Arkwright  would  have  been  of  small  account;  our  iron  mines  must  long 
since  have  ceased  to  be  worked,  and  nearly  every  important  branch  of  manufac- 
ture which  we  now  possess  must  have  been  rendered  impracticable,  or,  at  best, 
have  been  conducced  upon  a  comparatively  insignificant  scale.' — Porter's  Progress 
of  the  Nation. 

" '  The  ascent  of  Mount  Blanc  from  Cliamouni  is  considered,  and  with  Justice, 
as  the  most  toilsome  feat  that  a  strong  man  can  execute  in  two  daj-s.  The  com- 
bustion of  two  pounds  of  coal  would  place  him  on  the  summit.' — Sir  J.  F.  W. 
Hershcl. 

" '  The  amount  of  work  now  done  by  machiner}',  moved  by  steam,  in  England 
has  been  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  men  by  direct  labor.' 

"  Dr.  Thompson  says  that  in  the  coal  fields  on  the  north  and  northwest  of  Bir- 
mingham, the  loss  in  mining,  owing  to  the  tender  nature  of  the  substance  itself, 
and  the  comparatively  trifling  demand  for  small  coal,  amounts  to  about  two-thirds 
of  he  entire  steam.  In  allusion  to  this  statement,  and  the  efforts  of  a  celebrated 
philosopher  to  economize  the  application  of  fuel,  Mr.  Tredgold  exclaims  :  "  '  The 
waste,  which  Count  Rumford  lamented  so  much,  dwindles  to  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  the  wholesale  destruction  of  a  valuable  material.  Are  you  a  manufac- 
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turer  ?  Look  around  and  see  what  generates  the  power  which  enables  you  to 
compete  with  other  nations.  Are  yoa  a  philanthropist  ?  Consider  that  a  su bstance 
is  destroyed  which  would  add  comfort  to  millions  of  your  fellow  creatures ; 
consider  the  risk  at  which  it  is  procured ;  the  number  of  lives  that  are  lost  by 
explosions,  and  the  misery  these  catastrophes  create.  Surely,  some  means  of 
rendering  that  portion  useful,  which  is  now  wasted,  may  be  devised-' 

«'  <  In  a  work,  lately  published  by  a  Spaniard,  there  is  a  comparison  between  the 
produce  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  America  and  the  coal  mines  of  England, 
in  which  the  author  exhibits  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  latter  of  no  less  than  229,- 
500,000  francs  annually.' 

" '  Pennsylvania  realizes  from  her  coal  mines  an  annual  income  of  four  and  a 
half  millions,  and  Great  Britain  of  one  liundred  and  ninety-two  millions  of  dollars.' 
— Hitchcoclcs  Geology,  Mass.  1841. 

"  My  last  quotation  is  from  the  splendid  speech  of  Rlf.  Webster. 

" '  It  [steam]  is  on  thff  rivers,  and  the  boatman  may  repose  on  his  oars;  it  is  in 
the  highways,  and  begins  to  exert  itself  along  the  courses  of  land  conveyances  ; 
it  is  at  the  bottom  of  mines,  a  thousand  (he  might  have  said  1,800)  feet  below  the 
earth's  surface;  it  is  in  the  mill,  and  in  the  workshops  of  the  trades.  It  rows,  it 
pumps,  it  excavates,  it  carries,  it  draws,  it  lifts,  it  hammers,  it  weaves,  it  spins, 
it  prints." 

The  writer  saj's  of  tlie  great  Illinois  ccal  field,  that  "  in  the  opinion  of  geolo- 
gists, the  whole  field  is  what  is  termed  a  '  basin,'  and,  on  the  Ohio,  is  lowest  about 
Henderson.  Probably  there  are  only  two  strata  that  are  worth  working.  The 
lower,  in  geological  position,  is  seen  at  Cannelton  and  Trade  Water;  the  upper  at 
Bon  Harbor;  each  of  these,  at  diflerent  points,  is  from  3  to  10  feet  in  thickness. 

"  On  the  eastern  side  the  dip  is  westwardly  about  fifty  feet  in  a  mile  ;  on  the 
western  side  the  dip  is  estwardly,  but  how  rapid  is  not  known.  Near  the  Missis- 
sippi river  the  lower  strata  is  said  to  be  very  sulphurious. 

"  The  positions  where  it  has  been  worked,  and  where  the  coal  appears  to  be 
of  an  excellent  quality  and  convenient  thickness,  are  at  Cannelton,  and  on  the 
Wabash  and  White  rivers,  in  Indiana;  about  one  hundred  miles  up  the  Green 
river,  at  Bon  Harbor,  and  on  the  Tradewater  river,  in  Kentucky ;  and  on  the  Saline 
and  Big  Muddy  rivers  in  Illinois." 


ART.  YIL— HOPS. 


The  quantity  consumed  in  st.  louis.  —  the  cultivation  of  hops  in  the  %vest. 
We  have  bestowed  much  labor  in  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  hops  consumed 
by  the  breweries  in  St.  Louis,  and  have  learned  from  the  proprietors  of  these 
establishments  that  they  purchased  last  year,  71,700  pounds.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  quartity  used  by  the  bakers,  distillers,  &c.,  but  we  imagine 
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that  there  can  be  little  less  than  100,000  pounds  of  hops  annually  consumed  in 
this  city,  and  the  demand  is  rapidly  increasing. 

We  have  also  ascertained  that  much  the  larger  portion  of  these  hops  are  of 
eastern  grov/lh;  and  to  this  fact  wo  desire  to  call  tlie  attention  of  our  agricultural 
readers. 

In  a  country  like  this,  where  over-production  is  so  liable  to  occur  in  every 
staple,  it  would  seem  extremely  absurd  that  we  should  continue  to  import  from  a 
great  distance,  and  at  great  expense,  an  article  which  can  be  as  easily  produced 
liere  as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

We  learn  from  the  brewers  that  they  consider  the  properties  of  the  western  hops 
superior  to  the  eastern.;  but,  owing  to  the  manner-of  gathering  and  preparing  them 
for  market,  the  eastern  article  is  preferred.  Vv''e  perceive  from  the  St.  Louis  Price 
Current  of  January  IStli,  that  -pume  eastern  hops  were  worth  from  14  to  15  cents, 
and  western  do.  11  to  14  cents.  This  difierencc  of  price  is  doubtless  owing  to  the 
cause  above  mentioned. 

If  the  New  England  farmer  can  afford  to  produce  hops  on  land  of  many  times 
the  market  value  of  land  in  the  west,  and  where  one  bushel  of  corn  is  worth 
three  times  as  much  money ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  transport  the  article  more 
than  two  tliousand  miles  by  ocean  and  river  navigation,  it  would  seem  to  place 
the  matter  beyond  doubt,  that  the  growth  of  hops  must  be  highly  profitable  in 
Missouri.  It  is  true  that  the  western  market  is  limited,  and  might  be  readily 
overstocked ;  but  why  not  produce  for  exportation  ?  It  seems  to  us,  upon  com- 
paring the  elements  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  production  in  the  two  countries, 
that  we  ought  to  supply  New  England  with  hops,  rather  than  to  import  the  article 
from  there  for  our  own  consumption. 

We  profess  to  know  nothing  of  the  culture,  or  of  the  manner  of  preparing  hops 
for  use.  We  therefore  invite  our  agricultural  readers  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
and  to  afford  us  such  practical  information  in  regard  to  the  culture  and  preparation 
of  the  article  for  use,  as  they  may  possess. 


ART.  VIII.— MANUFACTURES  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 

Guimsley's  dragoon,  or  military  saddle-tree. 
The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  of  an  'improvement  upon  the  pommel, 
and  cantle  made  use  of  in  the  construction  of  the  French  Hussar,  or  old  Dragoon 
Regulation  Saddle-tree,  and  in  the  combination,  without  metalic  fastening,  of  the 
French  Hussar  or  Dragoon  Regulation  style  of  pommel,  and  cantle  with  winding 
side  bars,  of  such  a  form,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  will  bear 
equally  and  uniformly  on  the  back  of  a  horse  or  mule,  thereby  superseding  the 
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necessity  of  a  pad.  The  timber  of  which  this  saddle-tree  is  constructed,  is  ash, 
beech  or  iraple,  and  it  is  fastened  together  bv  means  of  a  raw  hide  rm-pving. 
The  front  of  the  pommel  is  shaved  to  a  level  surface,  with  a  slight  curvature  at 
the  upper  end,  giving  the  head  an  inclination  to  the  front,  while  on  the  inside  it 
is  worked  off  each  way  from  the  centre,  giving  it  a  convex  form.  The  cantle 
is  worked  out  each  way  from  the  centre,  on  the  inside,  bringing  it  to  a  concave 
form,  and  afiording  the  rider  an  upriglit  posture,  and  an  easy  seat  in  the  saddle. 
From  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  from  the  upper  end  of  the  cantle  it  is  curved 
to  the  rear,  while  the  rear  surface  of  the  same  is  brought  to  a  convex  form. 

The  side  bars,  the  most  impoilant  part  of  the  tree,  are  nineteen  to  twenty  inches 
long,  and  are  made  from  timber  in  the  rough  state,  from  three  to  four  inches 
thick.  The  (wo  ends  where  the  pommel  and  cantle  are  joined  to  the  same,  are 
shaved  to  a  smooth  surface.  The  space  between  is  so  formed  as  to  -fit  the  seat  of 
the  rider,  and  afford  ease  to,  and  a  clo.se  application  of,  the  inside  muscles  of  the 
thighs  to  the  saddle,  and  the  sides  of  the  horse.  The  under  side  of  the  side  bars 
are  worked  off,  and  so  formed  as  to  fit  the  back  of  a  horse  below  the  great  leaders, 
and  a  sufficiently  winding  and  oval  surface  is  given  to  them,  to  insure  a  uniform, 
even  ]jressure  on  the  back,  from  front  to  rear.  They  are  from  five  to  seven  inches 
wide,  and  from  one-fourth  to  one  inch  in  thickness.  An  aperture  is  made  through 
the  upper  end  of  the  pommel,  through  which  a  strap  pas.ses,  to  fasten  the  coat 
or  other  luggage  of  the  Dragoon.  There  is  also  an  aperture  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  cantle,  to  which  the  valise  is  suspended,  which  holds  it  above  the  back  of  the 
horse,  and  prevents  it  from  chafing  or  bruising  his  loins.  From  all  we  can  learn 
of  the  construction  and  form  of  this  saddle-tree,  it  combines  the  strength  and  du- 
rability of  the  Spanish,  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  French,  and  the  handsome 
proportions  and  finish  ^iven  to  it  by  the  inventor  in  this  city.  We  learn  that  the 
saddles  made  on  these  saddle-trees  were  first  constructed  by  INIr.  Grimsley  some 
two  years  and  a  half  since,  and  have,  since  that  time,  been  introduced  into  every 
arm  of  the  mounted  service  of  the  country.  Its  great  celebrity,  and  complete 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  caused  the  Quarter  INlaster 
General  of  the  United  States  army  to  order  samples  to  be  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton, where  a  board  of  officers,  of  high  rank  and  great  practical  experience,  was 
ordered  to  convene  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  equipments  of  Mr.  G.,  and 
other  samples  which  were  submitted  for  their  inspection.  The  result  of  their 
deliberations  was  the  adoption  of  every  part  of  the  saddle  offered  by  JNIr.  Grims- 
ley, and  of  the  whole  of  his  equipments  except  the  bridle  bit,  Avhich  was  sub- 
mitted by  Lieut.  Col.  May,  of  the  2d  Dragoons.  The  improvements  in  this  ar- 
ticle are  of  essential  service  to  the  country,  and  the  one  under  consideration  has 
been  tested  thoroughly  by  some  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  officers  known  to  the 
Dragoon  service.  Amongst  the  samjiles  which  were  in  the  office  and  under  con- 
sideration, was  the  Spanish,  French,  the  Ringgold,  and  Sam  Walker  saddles, 
with  several  other  specimens,  but  none  were  considered  equal  to  the  sample  from 
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St  Louis.  It  was,  therefore,  adopted,  and  is  now  the  regular  army  saddle  for 
the  mounted  service  of  the  United  States. 

The  business  capacity  and  enterprise  of  Col,  Grimsley  might  well  place  him 
at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  this,  or  any  other  country.  His  establishment 
on  Main  street,  in  this  city,  in  regard  to  both  e.vtent  and  arrangement,'  is  une- 
qualled by  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  we  have  ever  visited. 

Here  he  gives  constant  employment  to  from  sixty  to  seventy  hands,  and  so 
complete  is  his  supervision,  that  we  have  never  heard  of  a  bad  job  that  was 
turned  out  from  his  establishment.  And  more  than  this,  his  enterprise  is  not 
limited  to  the  building  up  of  his  own  establishment  merely,  but  acting  upon  the 
true  principles  of  political  economy,  he  delights  to  encourage  his  neighbors,  and 
emplo3's  St  Louis  mechanics  to  manufacture  the  stirrup  irons,  bridle  bits,  and 
other  hardware  used  in  his  business.  Such  individuals  well  deserve  the  highest 
degree  of  prosperity  that  talent  and  industry  can  impart. 

BLOW'S  WHITE  LEAD  AND  OIL  FACTORY. 

The  following  statement  in  relation  to  this  extensive  and  flourishing  establish- 
ment, has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Blow,  the  enterprising  proprietor. 

The  establishment  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Clark  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street, 
and  fronts  on  the  latter  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet. 

The  machinery  is  propelled  by  a  steam  engine  of  thirty  horse  power. 

There  is  consumed  in  this  establishment  annually 
16,000  pigs  of  lead, 

98,000  bushels  of  flax  seed  and  castor  beans, 
2,000  barrels  of  vinegar, 
and  fuel,  including  coal,  wood,  bean  hulls,  &c.,  equal  to 
40,000  bushels  of  good  coal. 

The  establishment  gives  employment  to  sixty-five  hands,  and  produces  annu- 
ally about  50,000  kegs  of  white  lead,  4,000  barrels  of  oil,  and  350  casks  of  red 
lead  and  lylharge,  and  pays  for  labor,  fuel  and  insurance,  $22,000,  and  for  stock 
generally,  from  $140,000  to  $175,000. 

The  work  at  the  establishment  is  carried  on  both  day  and  night  for  six  days  in  the 
week,  and  has  seldom  stopped  for  the  last  three  years,  except  to  repair  accidents, 
and  for  the  holydays.  The  oil  and  lead  manufactured  at  this  establishment  is  sold 
in  almost  every  city  in  the  Union. 

"  The  St.  Louis  Chemical  Works  "  carried  on  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cuthbert,  pro- 
duced last  year  about  20,000  kegs  of  white  lead,  and  has  machinery  and  capacity 
of  buildings  sufficient  to  turn  out,  perhaps  three  times  that  quantity. 

BREWERIES. 
This  is  a  branch  of  business  which  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years.    We  have  now  in  the  city  sixteen  breweries ;  which,  according 
9* 
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to  information  obtained  from  the  proprietors,  consumed  last  year  103,100  bushels 
of  barley,  and  about  71,700  pounds  of  hops.*  The  following  table  will  show  the 
amount  consumed  by  each  establishment : 


Names. 

St.  Louis, 
Western, 
Fulton, 
Geo.  Biisch, 
Camp  Sprijig, 
Mound, 
National, 
Lafayette, 


No   bu. 
Barley. 

20,000 
6,000 

14.000 
8,000 
8,500 
6,000 
2,500 
2,500 


No.  lbs. 
Hops. 

15,000 
4,000 
6,000 
2,500 
6,000 
6,000 
2,000 
1,500 


Names. 

City, 

Union, 

Phoenix, 

Washington, 

Rocky  Branch, 

Franklin, 

Oregon, 

Eagle, 


No.  bu. 
Barley. 

14,000 
9,000 
8,000 
7,000 
4,000 
1,200 
500 
2,000 


67,500  j  43,000  45,700 

*  A  small  quantity  of  hops  purchased  was  sold  for  other  purposes. 


No.  lbs. 
Hops. 

8,000 
6.000 
5,600 
5,000 
1,500 

600 
1,200 

800 

28,700 


DISTILLERIES. 

There  are  three  distilleries  in  the  cit)^,  which,  according  to  information  obtained 
from  the  proprietors,  consume  in  the  aggregate  about  six  hundred  and  eighty 
bushels  of  grain  per  diem,  or  over  two  hundred  thousand  bushels  per  annum. 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Ulrici  consumes  at  his  establishment  two  thousand  bushels  of 
corn  per  w^eek,  and  employs  twenty  hands,  and  makes  two  hundred  barrels  of 
whisky  per  week,  besides  feeding  two  hundred  and  lift)'  head  of  cattle.  He  has 
made  arrangements  to  feed  and  fatten  four  thousand  head  of  hogs,  which  he 
desires  to  purchase  during  the  season,  to  which  fact  he  calls  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  have  stock  for  sale. 

W.  C.  Jackson  &  Co.  use  at  the  distillery  about  two  hundred  bushels  of  grain 
per  day ;  and  the  Rocky  Branch  Distillery  use  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels. 
There  is  also  an  extensive  distillery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 


ART.  IX.— ST.  LOUIS  Hd  CINCINNATI  RAILROAD. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  by  a  convention  held  not  long 
since  at  Indianopolis,  Indiana,  show  the  laudable  interest  which  our  eastern  neigh- 
bors take  in  this  important  work : 

"  Whereas,  public  attention  has  of  late  been  directed  to  the  importance  of  con- 
structing a  railway  between  the  city  of  St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi  river  and 
Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio,  whereby  in  course  of  time  a  continuous  railway  commu- 
nication will  be  formed  with  the  Eastern  Atlantic  cities;  and  whereas,  the  right  of 
way  for  such  purpose  has  already  been  granted  by  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana 
unicr  liberal  charters  passed  by  the  respective  Legislatures ;  and  whereas,  the  Terre 
liaute  and  Richmond  Railroad  Company,  created  under  the  charter  of  the  last 
Legislature  of  Indiana,  has  alreadj-  been  organized,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  this  Convention  does  not  doubt  the  practicability  and  ultimate 
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complelion  of  this  great  public  improvement,  passing,  as  it  does,  through  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  regions  in  the  world — connecting  the  conrmerce  ot  the  East 
and  West — bringing  into  the  immediate  proximity  the  chief  commercial  cities  of 
the  Union,  and  promising  the  richest  returns  for  their  investment  of  capital. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven,  (of  whom  the  President  of  this  Conven- 
tion shall  be  one,)  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  prepare  and  publish  an  address 
setting  forth  to  the  country  the  character,  importance  and  practicability  of  this 
work  —  the  commercial  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  countr}-  through  which 
it  passes  —  the  great  advantages  it  will  secure  to  the  country  and  to  capitalists,  and 
such  other  matters  connected  with  it  as  may  be  of  general  importance,  and  that 
the  same  be  prepared  and  published  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible  after  the 
adjournment  of  this  convention." 


Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1,114,841 

34,441 

321,000 

81,104 

317'050 

15,263 

7,283,340 

1,497,481 

190,000 

.  7.264 

200.000 

1,329 

300,000 

383. 

120,000 

11,135 

80,000 

4,049 

"1,327,969 

40,296 

ART.  X.— PRODUCT  OF  THE  lAKE  SUPERIOR  COPPER  MliVES. 

Colonel  D.  R,  McNair,  as  we  learn  from  the  ''-Lake  Superior  News,"  the  or- 
gan of  the  mining  interest  in  that  region,  has  made  up  his  report  to  the  30th  of 
September,  1847,  which  exhibits  returns  of  ores  and  metals  raised,  and  shipments 
out  of  the  district  for  smelting,  from  the  commencement  of  operations,  as  follows : 

Ores  and  Metals  raised.    Am't.  Shipped. 
Companies.  ^         .  „         , 

Lake  Superior  Company, 

Eagle  Harbor  Company, 

Copper  Falls  Company, 

Pittsburgh  and  BostonCopper  Harbor  Co., 

Northwest  Company, 

Lac  La  Belle  Company, 

Suffolk  Company, 

Algonquin  Company, 

Mendenhall  Company, 

AH  others  making  reports. 

Total,  10,244,200  1,693,805 

Leaving  the  balance  of  8,550,395  lbs.  of  mineral  to  be  smelted  in  the  mining 

district. 

It  is  further  stated  in  the  "  Lake  Superior  News,"  that  "  the  receipts,  since  the 
transfer  of  the  charge  of  these  lands  from  the  War  Department  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  exceed,  by  a  very  considerable  amount,  eveiy  expense  attendant  upon 
their  management  and  the  collection  of  rents ;  and  it  is  computed  that,  with  what 
will  be  raised  by  the  30th  September,  1848,  at  the  rates  of  this  year,  the  rents 
will  amount  to  some  ?25,000  over  and  above  expenses.  There  are  many  com- 
panies who  have  commenced  mining,  with  good  shows  of  mineral  and  prospects 
of  success,  who  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  make  returns;  and  a  great 
many  who  were  doing  well  have  turned  their  forces  to  buildino;,  openingof  loads, 
clearing  the  land,  and  raising  potatoes,  until  they  could  erect  smelling  works,  four 
of  wliich  are  going  up,  and  will  be  in  operation  the  ensuing  summer — one  on  the 
Ontonagon,  one  at  Eagle  River,  one  at  Dead  River,  and  one  at  Isle  Royal.  It 
shoulil  also  be  mentioned  that  explorations  have  been  carried  on  extensively,  with 
the  anticipation  of  taking  up  the.-;e  lands  when  they  come  into  market,  and  that 
the  discoveries  surpass  all  previous  anticipations.  Gen.  E.  J.  Roberts,  assisttmt 
agent  United  States  mineral  lands,  will,  we  understand,  make  his  head  quarters 
for  the  winter  at  Eagle  River,  the  Ontonagon,  or  Fort  Wilkins,  where  the  busi- 
ness of  the  agency  will  be  transacted  until  the  re-opening  of  navigation. 
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ART.  XL— COMMERCE  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  St.  Louis  Price  Current  for  the  following  statistical  ta- 
bles of  the  commerce  of  St.  Louis.  The  editor  of  this  valuable  paper  is  entitled 
to  mucli  credit  for  his  industry  and  enterprise,  in  collecting  and  collating  the  facts 
connected  with  the  commerce  of  the  west. 

IMPORTS  INTO  ST.  LOUIS  FOR  FIVE  YEARS, 
Commencing  January  1,  1843. 


ARTICLES. 


Bacon casks 

Beef bbls 

Bagging pieces 

Bale  Rope coils 

Barley sacks 

Buflalo  Robes bales 

Beeswax bbls 

Beeswax sac 

Corn sacks 

Coffee ba 

Floui bbls 

Fish bbls 

Fish kits 

Hemp •••  bales 

Hides - 

Iron bundles 

Iron bar 

Iron Ions 

Lead P'gs 

Cotton  Yarn bxs,  bgs 

Lard bbls 

Lard ke 

Liquors casks 

Molasses bbl 

Nails ket; 

Oats sacks 

Oil,  Lai  d bbls 

Oil,  Linseed bbl 

Oil,  Castor • bbls 

Oil,  Sperm caok 

Pork bbls 

Pig  Metal tons 

Rice tierces 

Sugar bhds 

Sugar bbls 

Sugar bxp 

Salt,  T.  I. sacks 

Salt,  G.  A. sack? 

Salt,  Kanawha bbl? 

Salt,  L.  B. sacks 

Spirits  Turpentine bbls 

Skins,  deer bales 

Seed,  flax bbls 

Tobacco hhds 

Tobacco bxs 

Tallow bb  s 

Tar ....  bbls  and   kegp 

Wool • bales 

Whisky bbls 

Wheat bbls 

Wheat sacks 


1847.  I    1846. 


12,412 

10,254 

1,432 

10,798 

35,5-27 

7,782 

759 

798 

478,449 

77,767 

435,019 

3,484 

2,734 

81^525 

71,S77 

15,69.5 

91,513' 

17,016| 

T67  656 

15,147 

31,005 

12,247 

3,192 

21,554 

22,789 

101,203 

'478 

485 

332 

186 

45  922 

2,263 

762 

12,661 

4.083 

15,028 

22  983 

92.809 

44.380 

17,632 

619 

2,6  97 

4,992 

10,935 

9,592 

2,217 

5,656 

2,107 

30.247 

97,123 

13222,433 


12,631 

12,346 

3,299 

5,802 

13,212 

5,976 

532 

827 

352,381 

60,450 

223,670 

1,572 

2,620 

34,738 

Si. 980 

22,651 

63712 

1,716 

763.489 

17,726 

24,542 

19,351 

3,122 

16,774 

33,303 

69,620 

274 

866 

230 

169 

15.613 

2,504 

8,666 

13,898 

4,917 

1,090 

J  5.823 

107,581 

62,189 

28,478 

740 

1,609 

4,081 

8.767 

6.676 

1,754 

6,235 

l,9n3 

29,832 

81.350 

743,491 


1845. 

1844. 

8,620 

11,208 

7,029 

4,172 

6  036 

4,594 

9,229 

14,316 

15,128 

7,005 

3,567 

3,598 

531 

577 

599 

928 

44,341 

25.270 

46,802 

43,476 

132,196 

96,203 

4,006 

1.970 

1,492 

1,642 

30,985 

62,732 

72,918 

42,802 

13,238 

11  647 

59,6  97 

57,316 

964 

880 

757.908 

621,900 

15,322 

13,716 

8.502 

15,7  92 

5,362 

19,709 

!i.638 

1,752 

11,876 

12,068 

14,831 

23,183 

21,969 

21,916 

292 

688 

810 

449 

48 

97 

169 

81 

16,199 

46,836 

1,303 

1,110 

708 

518 

10,237 

10,7.^8 

3,193 

2,679 

1.053 

1,607 

20,278 

49,683 

82,520 

86.001 

2l,6S4 

14,277 

20,367 

17,454 

317 

419 

1,862 

1,283 

2,045 

4,273 

12,856 

10,013 

7,372 

4,823 

1,705 

5  331 

4,942 

5,141 

1,899 

1,377 

29,445 

24  147 

77,150 

54,887 

382,323 

257,632 

1843. 

15,656 

11,283 

3,270 

9,622 

3,114 

7,787 

73 

832 

32,707 

40,297 

80,479 

1.386 

1,758 

37,553 

45,814 

10,314 

26,855 

1,089 

684,131 

11,347 

13,844 

24.337 

r,505 

4,139 

26,895 

14,212 

1,154 

625 

273 

190 

19,805 

2,041 

341 

10,470 

1,953 

624 

34,569 

65,574 

37,350 

30,300 

635 

1,103 

3.629 

20,663 

6,307 

974 

3,465 

18,605 

70.777 

131.427 
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EXPORTS  FROM  ST.  LOUIS,  FOR  FIVE  YEARS, 
Commencing  January  1,  1843. 


ARTICLES. 

1847. 

1846. 

1845. 

1844. 

1843. 

Bacon,  ass'd. 

casks 

14,085 

13,641 

7,028 

14,953 

17,676 

Bacon, 

bbls 

4,092 

4,916 

7,788 

0,207 

1,470 

Bacon,  bulk. 

tons 

G75 

509 

148 

292 

302 

Beef, 

bbls 

12,7U8 

20,113 

5,324 

5,694 

11,288 

Bagging, 

pieces 

3,303 

4,784 

8,182 

4,248 

5,007 

Bale  Rope, 

coils 

12,032 

10,016 

12,896 

22,431 

15,490 

Beeswax, 

bbls 

024 

913 

1,219 

-  1,576 

1,145 

Beans, 

bbls 

4, 4  90 

4,408 

2,170 

1,448 

1,327 

Buffalo  Robes, 

bales 

3,879 

3,630 

2,716 

7,404 

8,141 

Corn, 

sacks 

395,6«3 

243,026 

23,478 

25,191 

21,605 

Flour, 

bbls 

448,014 

359,858 

202,790 

130,274 

123,977 

Hides, 



73,580 

44,962 

50,828 

57,220 

38,175 

Hemp, 

bales 

65,752 

31,352 

29,604 

52,654 

28,704 

Lead, 

pigs 

591,791 

663,505 

637,033 

553,719 

538,762 

Lead,  bar. 

boxes 

3,136 

2,932 

1,850 

4,442 

2,624 

Lard, 

bbls 

39,513 

26,412 

13,318 

25,127 

22,187 

Lard, 

kegs 

21,344 

32,729 

15,691 

36,410 

27,790 

Oats, 

sacks 

10,957 

41,170 

8,434 

7,889 

7,396 

Oil,  Linseed, 

bbls 

1,007 

522 

40 

526 

Oil,  Castor, 

bbls 

933 

1,209 

1,231 

1,458 

1,493 

Oil,  Lard, 

bbls 

019 

733 

3,337 

3,420 

Pork, 

bbls 

56,467 

62,820 

22,330 

50,225 

35,211 

Pork,  bulk. 

tons 

661 

805 

203 

498 

183 

Rye, 

sacks 

2,250 

1,107 

1,750 

4,188 

3,120 

Shot, 

kegs 

2,506 

4,122 

4,210 

3,070 

3,393 

Skins,  deer. 

packs 

3,700 

2,162 

2,087 

2,720 

1,034 

Seed,  flax. 

tierces 

660 

1,118 

1,300 

2,103 

2,432 

Tobacco, 

hhds 

9,8Sl 

8,450 

11,284 

9,500 

19,730 

Tobacco,  manufactured, 

boxes 

4,841 

6,183 

7,832 

8,844 

7,734 

Tallow, 

bbls 

2,092 

5,955 

1,310 

2,313 

1,380 

Wlieat, 

bbls 

10,318 

16,231 

29,790 

10,864 

20,691 

Wheat, 

sacks 

640,239 

217,319 

08,034 

00,894 

48,331 

Wool, 

bales 

1,414 

1,335 

1 ,326 

1,084 

311 

TOBACCO. 

Comparative  Receipts,  Saks,  and  Direct  Sliipments,  Jor  the  last  five  years. 


YEAR. 

Total  Receipts. 

Sales  Here. 

Shipped  Direct. 

1843 

20,668 

6,847 

13,822 

1844 

10,013 

4,447 

5,566 

1845 

12,856 

6,290 

6,5d6 

1846 

8,767 

3,898 

4.869 

1847 

10,935 

5,089 

5.846 

COMPARATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  TOBACCO, 

For  the  last  four  years. 


MONTHS. 


January,.. 
February., 
JMarch.. .. 

April 

Way 

June 

July 

August  .. . 
September 
October... 
November. 
December. 


1847. 


1846. 


^3  0()®3  25 
3  00®3  25 
3  0033  25 
3  00«3  25 
3  00^3  25 
3  50®4  Oil 
3  5034  (0 
3  75®4  25 
3  fO'5'4  00 
3  75'B4  25 
3  75^4  25 
3  7&(34  25 


$4  0D®4  25 
3  7oa4  on 
3  73,®4  00 
3  7i®4  00 

3  75«4  0!) 

4  Oil®  4  25 
3  75'34  00 
3  76®4  0(1 
3  75'H)4  00 
3  50«)3  7.7 
3  26«3  60 
3  W®3  26 


1845. 


$3  OnfS)3  26 
3  00-5  3  25 
3  Oi)/a3  25 
3  0033  25 

3  25  a  3  60 

4  0034  25 
4  25®4  60 
4  26'^4  60 
4  25®4  60 
4  25®4  50 
4  25'®4  50 
4  26<®4  60 


1844. 


$3  00®3  50 
3  OOrSS  60 
3  00/5  3  60 
2  5033  00 

2  75/33  00 

3  76'34  00 
3  75'34  CO 
3  7  5®  4  00 
3  50rS)3  75 
3  60'33  75 
3  00/33  25 
3  OOlSa  25 
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COMPARATIVE  MOiNTHLY  PRICES  OF  FLOUR, 

For  the  last  four  years. 


IMONTUS. 


1847. 


Jan\rjr) .  • . . 
February    . 

March 

April 

Way 

June 

July 

August  .. .. 
Se|itember, 
October.  .  . 
JVoveniber. 
December. 


1846. 


|3  6J*)3  75 
4  t2'»4  75 
4  37*4  &> 
4  b2*4  75 
4  87*5  00 
6  25*6  60 
4  bOrai  6  '. 
4  62*4  75 

3  Sl&i  00 

4  30*)4  37 
4  50*4  6J 
6  1 0*  5  25 


37.!./©4 
00'*4 
H7i*;4 
00  *3 
95  *3 
05  *)3 
00  *>2 
611  *2 
87i,*3 
75'*  3 
80  *3 
75  *.3 


1845. 


1844. 


$3 


62*.*3  70 
go"*  3  '2J 
60  *3  62i 
45  «3  5()" 
65  rai  70 
65  *3  70 
711  *3  75 
45  *3  60 
00  *3  06] 
12i*/3  25 
70"*/3  75 
75  *6  00 


^3  75  ®4  00 
3  75  ®4  10 
3  95  lai  I2J 
3  70  *3  75 
3  70  *3  75 
3  60  *  3  55 
3  70  *  3  75 
3  75  *4  00 
3  80  *3  90 
3  87i*4  00 
3  56'*'3  00 
3  7i  *4  00 


CO^MPARATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  WHEAT, 

For  the  last  four  years. 


MONTHS. 


1847. 


1846. 


1845. 


1844. 


Januury . . . 
Fehi  Uiiry . . 

IMarrh 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Au2;ust . . . . 
September 
October  ... 
JJovember 
December. 


60®  f2 
80®  85 
f5®  75 
80®  85 
90*>  95 
110*125 
8'i®  90 
75®  85 
70®  80 
SO.*-  87 
75®  85 
87®  100 


70  *75 
65  *68 
C3  *f.6 
62i*65 
63'®65 
50  *52 
33  *40 
48  *50 
60  *53 
60  *ti3 
67  *69 
58  *60 


68  ®70 
60  ®65 
68  /a:Q 

65  *67 
6S  *70 
68  *70 
7.)  *73 
50  *53 
54  *56 
62i*65 
75  *S0 
65  *90 


65*70 

65®70 

75*811 

70*75 

70®72 

60*62^ 

50*56 

60*65 

65®68 

60*62^ 

70S  73 

67*70 


COMPARATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  CORN, 

For  the  last  four  years. 


MONTHS. 


January. . . 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  .. . 
Seitfm  er 
October.., 
November, 
December. 


1847. 


Cts. 


33*35 
35-2/36 
45-660 
45-3  50 
33*31 
43*45 
33*35 
33.-3  35 
31*.33 
35*37 
28-330 
2S*3l 


1846. 


Cts. 


26S28 
24'  26 
25^26 
21*23 
20*21 
19*20 
16*18 
17*19 
23*25 
30*33 
23*25 
28-330 


1845. 


1844. 


28*30 

Cts.     24®26 

28*31) 

25®26 

28*30 

25*26 

29  3  31 

25*26 

27*2S 

2b®28 

27*28 

26*28 

29*30 

33*35 

26*28 

28®  3 1 

24®26 

28®30 

24®26 

2K®30 

24*26 

33®35 

30*35 

30®32 

COMPARATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  HEMP, 

For  the  last  four  years. 


MONTHS. 

1847. 

1846 

1845. 

1844. 

$  60  3)  60 
55®  65 
60  f/)  70 
85®  95 
75®  85 
6.5®  72 
£5®  95 
90®  1 00 
90®ll)0 
l()5'ail5 
105*120 
100®  HO 

$65*68 
68*60 
53*60 
62*55 
48*50 
48®  60 
46*48 
48®60 
44®46 
46®48 
48?7  50 
66®60 

$58*60 
68*60 
68*60 
62*65 
68*70 
68*70 
.      70*75 
60*70 
65-368 
60*65 
65*68 
62*65 

$70*75 
70  .75 

76®80 

73®75 

IVlay 

70'a73 

60®66 

July 

58*60 

65*70 

70  «72 

65368 

63*65 

December 

60®62 
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COMPARATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  LEAD, 

For  the   last  four  years. 
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MONTHS.                        I  1847. 

January $3  87^4  00 

February 3  87  1*4  03 

March 3  SJfeS  85 

April 3  35  63  40 

May 3  3ij(a3  3-> 

June 3  45/®3  50 

July 3  4c)®3  45 

August 3  35,'&,3  40 

September 3  65fii3  70 

October 3  87^6^4  00 

November 4  ^  b(wi  10 

December 4  OWcOi  05 


1846. 


7  (Ui 
70®3 
40®3 

90  d-2 
30®:i 
'25(<i;3 
15/33 
25^3 
48/33 
70  a  3 
60/®3 


1845. 


1844. 


25®3 

30 

3-J/33 

35 

10®  3 

12* 

OSfeS 

10 

00 'o  3 

03 

fl5,Y,;3 

00 

32  „  3 

35 

2533 

30 

4ora,3 

47 

estiS 

70 

S0®3  85 

00@4  03 

$3  00/3)3  03 
3  0033  03 
2  Hoffei  87J 
2  7ti®2  78 

2  85®-2  87J 

3  00/33  02 
2  9033  92 

2  9i}>,i  95 

3  00  3  3  05 
3  10/33  12 
3  45®3  50 
3  -25® 3  37  i 


Gross  amount  of  Receipts  at  the  Custom  House  at  St.  Louis,  from  January 
1st,  1843,  to  January  1st,  1848. 

From  January  1st,  1843,  to  January  1st,  1844,  $5,5.54  79 

From  January  1st,  1844,  lo  January  1st,  1845,  16,181   11 

From  .Tanuury  1st,  1845,  to  January  1st,  1846,  16,312   11 

From  January  Isl,  1846,  to  January  Isl,  1847,  29,781   69 

From  January  1st,  1847,  to  January  1st,  1848,  .73,908  10 


ART.  XII.— COMMERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ORLEANS  FROi\I  THE  INTERIOR, 

From   1st  September,  1846  and  1847. 


AKTICLES. 


Bacon,  ass'd,  hhds,  csks,  bbis 
Bacon  Hams,  hhds  it  tierce's 
Bacon,  in  bulk,  lbs 

Bagging,  pieces 

BjTe  Rope,  coils 

Beef,  tierces  and  bbU 

tutter,  kegs  and  firkins 

"  "     lislana  ii  Miss.,  bales 
•Z   '  ' 
O 


(  Lou 

Lak 

!  N.  ^ 


H  i  Arkansas, 
g   j  Mobile, 
O   !  Floiida, 
t  Texas, 


Alabama  &.  Tennessee 


This   I    La-t 
season  season 


47S4 

2657 

IS'JUO 

2  IS45 

22214 

28024 

155il 

203180 

1696 

26033 

12030 

663 

593 

1557 


11005 

4025 

206300 

1-25. '3 

77ii3 

12735 

20064 

201 13S 

713 

60059 

9218 

3257 

758 

292 


ARTICLES. 


Corn, 

F'lour, 

Ke.np, 

Lard, 

Lard, 

Lead,  pig, 

Oats,' 

PorU, 

Pork. in  bulk, 

Sugar, 

Tobaico, 

Whect, 

Whisky, 


sacks  &  hbh 

bbU 

hale? 

keg 

hhds  &  bbi? 

piS^ 

bhls  &,  sack> 

hhds  &  bbh 

lb.' 

hhd; 

hhd) 

bbls  &  sack; 

bbls 


This    (    Last 
reason  season 


(68163 

339487 

7545 

7S357 

17465 

2045U0 

ll'657 

5S27-' 

2. '971)0 

30645 

10370 

20849 

3b79J 


419736 

399257 

65G8 

72S52 

14153 

186937 

152369 

41453 

1030- 0 

25966 

3985 

42975 

36249 


COMPARATIVE  ARRIVALS,  EXPORTS  AND  STOCKS  OF  COTTON  AND 

TOBACCO,  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  FOR  1T<:N  YE.VRS, 
From  September  1st  to  August  31st. 


YEARS. 


1616-47 
1645-46 
1844-45 
1843-14 
1842-43 
1841-42 
1841-41 
1839-40 
1838-39 
1637-38 


C0T1 

Arri%'als. 
^740669 
1053633 
979238 
91 0854 
1089642 
74'U55 
822870 
9.54445 
578514 
742720 


TON — BALES.                 1 

TOBACCO— HHDS. 

1  Kxports. 

Stocks. 
^23493 

Arrivals. 

Kxporls. 

StO'!l.  S. 

724508 

65558 

60376 

22336 

105^857 

6332 

72696 

C204J 

17924 

981616 

7556 

71493 

68579 

7673 

895375 

12')34 

82435 

81249 

4859 

1083870 

4700 

92509 

89891 

4873 

749267 

4428 

67555 

08  58 

2255 

821288 

1449) 

63170 

51667 

27?8 

949321) 

17867 

43627 

4i436 

4409 

679179 

10308; 

28 1 53 

30780 

1234 

73SJ13 

9J7o| 

37588 

35555 

3S34 
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DIRECT  LMPOHTS  OF  COFFEE,  SUGAR  AND    SALT, 
For  three  years,  from   September  1   to  August  31. 


ARTICLES. 

1846-47. 

1845-46. 

1844-45. 

Coffee,  Havana, 

bags 

43931 

10899 

4094 

Cotfee,  Rio, 

bags 

205111 

215031 

167669 

Sujxar,  Havana, 

boxes 

45889 

5442 

3473 

Salt,  Liverpool, 

sacks 

344852 

259481 

361486 

Salt,  Turk's  Island,  &c., 

bushel 

194431 

110849 

518407 

Value  of  Froduds  from    the  Interior,  for  four  years. 

Total  estimated  value  in  1843-44, $60,094,716 

Total  estimated  value  in  1844 -45, 57,199,122 

Total  estimated  value  in  1845-46, 77,193,564 

Total  estimated  value  in  1846-47, 90,033,256 
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DIRECT  IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHA.NDIZE  INTO  N.  ORLEANS, 
From  1st  September,  to  25th   December,  in  1847  and  1846. 


ARTICLKS. 

Past  3  ilays. 

Pieviously. 

JjHtfi  st-'ason. 

Coffee — Cuba,  &c., 

bag," 

44 

1684 

6942 

Coffee— Rio, 

bags 

66527 

16335 

Sugar — Havana, 

boxes 

36S6 

3444 

Sugar — Havana, 

hhds 

30 

Salt — Liverpool, 

sacks 

78935 

101075 

Salt— Turk's  Islan,],  &c., 

bushel 



201422 

69230 

IMPORTS  OF  SPECIE  INTO  NEW  ORLEANS, 

From    1st    September  to  25th  December,  in   1847  and  1846. 

This    week, $2,000 

Previously, 729.808 


Total  to  date  this  season, 
Total  to  date  last  season, 


$731,808 
892,298 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS, 
From  1st  September,  to  25th  December,  1847 — and  same  time  1846. 


SUGAR  AND  MOLASSSES. 


DESTINATION. 


New  York, 

Piiiladelphia, 

Norfolk,  Rich.  &  Pe'g, 

Charleston, 

Baltimore, 

Boston, 

Savannah, 

Providence,  Bristol,  &c., 

Newport, 

New  Haven, 

Alexandria  &,  Georget'n, 

Portsmouth, 

Mobile, 

Apalachicola, 

Pensacola, 

Other  coastw.  Ports, 

Great  Britain, 

*TOTAI. — 

Same  time  last  year, 
Same  year  before, 


M0LASSE5 

Hhds. 

Bbls. 

147 

9071 

000 

2573 

000 

1758 

000 

1982 

000 

3903 

200 

2554 

000 

501 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

112 

000 

000 

000 

1150 

000 

268 

000 

105 

000 

70 

000 

00 

347 

24047 

64 

14.592 

47 

16991 

♦Including  Exports  from  Franklin,  Louisiana,  to  December  let, 

10 
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COTTON  BALES. 


UIIITIIER    EXPORTED. 


Liverpool, 

London, 

Glasgow,  Greenock,  &c., 

Cowes,  Falmouth,  &c., 

Belfast,  Cork,  &c.. 


Total  to  Great  Britain, 


Havre, 

Bordeaux, 

Marseilles, 

Nantz,  Eouen,  &c.. 

Total  to  France, 

Gotfenburg,  &c., 

Amslerdam  and  Rotterdam, 

Bremen, 

Antwerp, 

Hamburg, 

Stockholm, 

St.  Petersburg, 

Total  North  of  Europe, 

Gibraltar,  &c., 
Havana  and  Spain, 
Mexico,  &c., 
Genoa,  Trieste,  &c.. 
Canton,  (China,) 

Total  other  Foreign  ports, 

New  York, 

Boston, 

Providence, 

Philadelphia, 

Baltimore, 

Portsmouth, 

Western  States,  &c.. 


Total  Coastwise, 
TOTAL— bales- 


P'-^t  3  (J'ys 
1788 
00 
00 
00 
00 

1788 

4586 
00 
00 
00 


4586 

00 
00 
249 
00 
2622 
00 
00 


2871 

00 

2384 

635 

800 

00 


3819 

516 

3880 

00 

260 

336 

00 

00 


4992 


0000 


Prev'usly 

72T22 

00 

3461 

4044 

00 

79627 

40118 

610 

2664 

1538 


44930 

00 
00 
1287 
7382 
00 
00 
00 

8669 

00 

8168 

3038 

14142 

00 


25348 

16145 

23411 

00 

2039 

1899 

00 

115 


Total. 


43609 


0000 


814151 


49516 


115401 


29167 


48601 


55637 

00 

2132 

3089 

00 

60858 

19951 

67 

2971 

345 

23334 

00 
00 
162 
150 
00 
00 
00 

312 

00 

7761 

1129 

10114 

00 

19004 

12428 

13167 

00 

2100 

767 

1508 

259 

30229 


220239   133737 


FLOUR,  PORK 

,  BACON   AND   LARD 

DESTINATION. 

Flour-Bth 

20579 
61C92 
11)665 

750 

11953 

2^16 

21219 

Pork— Bbls 

155'17 
85''3 
1586 
1437 

1539 
215 

2743 

bacon-hhds 

Lard— Kegs 

847 
37(» 
152 
429 
153 
1656 
121 
50 

2CS48 

3751 

24(5 

1690 

?639 

2f830 

6193 

•TOTAL, 

Last  season, 

1293:4 
182013 

3136     : 
33135 

3778 
6818 

89774 
139239 

•Lard  reducodto  kegc— Pork  and  Beef  to  barrels. 
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TOBACCO— HHDS. 


WHITHER    EXPORTED. 


Liverpool, 

London, 

Covves,  Falmouth,  &c., 

Total  to  G.  Britain, 

Havre, 

Bordeaux, 

Marseilles, 

Total  to  France, 

Stockholm, 

Amsterdam  &  Rott'dam, 

Bremen, 

Antwerp, 

Hamburg^, 

Gottenburg,  &c.. 

Total  JYorih  of  Europe, 

Spain  and  Gibraltar, 
Africa, 
West  Indies, 
Leghorn,  Trieste,  Sec, 

Total  other  For.  ports, 

New  York, 

Boston, 

Philadelphia, 

Baltimore, 

Richmond  and  Norfolk, 

Other  ports. 

Total  Coastwise, 

TOTAL— hhds— 


PAST  3 
DAYS. 


715 
00 
00 


715 


750 
00 
00 

750 


00 
00 
555 
00 
00 
00 


552 

00 
00 
00 
00 


00 

50 
00 

00 
00 
00 
00 


50 


00 


PREVI- 
OUSLY. 


4215 

6319 

00 

10534 

GO 

00 

300 

300 

00 
00 
00 
975 
00 
00 

"975 


6608 
200 
243 
766 


7817 


2147 

224 

597 

17 

00 

13 


2998 


00 


I 

LAST  SEASON. 


00 
00 
00' 

11 24^1 

00 

00 
00 

1050 

00 
00! 
00 

oc 

00 
00 

1527 

00 
00 
00 
00 

7817 

on 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 
30481 
24691 


222r 

8601 

712 

6538 

00 

00 

85? 

"853 

00 

568 

1887 

1415 

00 

00 

3870 

2012 

00 

227 

1678 

S917 

962 

129 

150 

00 

00 

7 

1248 

16426 


BEKF,   Ly-VD,    WHISKY  AND    CUKW. 


DESTINATION.        1    Beef — Bbls. 

Leatl— Pigs.    Whisky— Bbls 

Corn— tracks. 

New   York, 

Boston, 

Philadelphia, 

Ealtimore, 

Charleston, 

Other  U.  S.  ports, 

Piihi     

2315 

2431 

199 

430 

98 

490 

167 

1194 

7326 
9338 

93218 

53123 

28163 

3231 

35 

320 

178090 
'          272694 

5532 
270 
1718 
3247 
3793 
8005 

184 

12764 
12154 

16479 

35605 

933 

9495 

17662 

8263 

88442 
225139 

Other  Foreign  ports  •  < 

TOTAL, 
Last  season, 

no 
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COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  COTTON,  ON  25Tn  DECEMBER, 
III  the  following  years. 


Interior, 

Ordiniiry  to  good  Ordinary, 

Middliiis,', 

Good  Middling, 

Middling  Fair, 

Fair 

Good  Fd  i  r, 

Good  and  Fi iie, 


1847. 

1846. 

OD-aoa 

1845. 

1844. 

—IS— 

OOSGi 

3  aSi 

6}'a.6\ 

f-la  9 

e^'Sbj 

4  faii 

6iS63 

9i®  9| 

1  lain 

4^^6 

f|a65 

9|@  9J 

"i-aTB  \ 

ni/an^ 

gj'Siti 

^i'a'^i 

si-asi 

n.nni 

10j®10| 

^ra8 

6  fad^ 

nominal. 

lOi®!! 

8|®8| 

elaTf 

nominal. 

ii^'Siia 

9  idsiO 

7^'aoo 

COMMERCE  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  LEXINGTON,  MISSOURI. 

We  have  taken  the  following  statistics  from  the  "Lexington  Weekly  Express" 
of  January  18th,  1848: 

"  Mercantile  Bvsiness. — The  exports  for  the  year  amounted  to  about  $250,000 
— the  staples  of  this  section  of  country  —  Iiemp,  wheat,  flour,  dry-hides,  bacon, 
pork,  lard,  &c.,  making  up  the  principal  portion  of  that  sum.  The  imports  were 
something  near  $200,000  in  value,  consisting  of  goods,  groceries,  salt,  lumber,  &c. 

"Horses  to  the  value  of  $20,000,  and  oxen  to  the  sum  of  $25,000,  have  been 
purchased  and  sent  from  this  point. 

"  The  aggregate  number  of  hogs  packed  since  the  1st  of  November  last,  has 
reached  6,700. 

"During  the  season,  there  were  nearly  190  arrivals  of  steamboats  up  stream, 
and  about  1  SO  down  stream. 

"We  lind,  at  this  time,  17  dry  goods  housee;  2  dry  goods  and  boat  stores,  1 
family  grocery ;  2  tin-ware  and  stove  stores,  3  drug  stores,  and  3  lumber  yards. 

"  3Iechanicul  Employments. — Blacksmiths,  8  shops;  coopeis,  5  shops;  cabinet 
makers,  2  shops;  carpenters,  11  shops;  iron  and  steel  turners,  1  shop;  wagon 
makers,  6  shops ;  coach  makers,  1  shop ;  silver  smiths,  3  shops ;  tinners  and  shee  t 
iron  workers,  2  shops;  painters  and  glaziers,  2  shops;  chair  makers,  1  shop; 
saddlers,  4  shops ;  tailors,  7  shops;  shoemakers,  3  shops;  bakeries,  3  shops;  milli- 
ners, 4  shops ;  gunsmiths,  1  shop. 

"  There  are  two  printing  offices  and  one  book-bindery  and  blank  book  manu- 
factory. 

"Professions  and  Schools. — Physicians,  14;  dentists,  4;  attorneys  at  law,  14. 

"There  is  one  high  school  for  young  men ;  one  for  young  ladies ;  two  schools 
for  boys ,  and  four  for  girls. 

"  3'Iills  and  Manufactories. — Steam  flouring  mills,  2,  (one  now  building;)  steam 
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saw  mills,  2  ;  steam  disfilleries,  2,  (one  now  building;)  wool  carding  machines,  1  ; 
tanneries,  1 ;  fanning  mill  manufactor}%  1 ;  rope  walks,  3. 

"Banks  and  Insurance  Offices. — Branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  IMissouri ;  1 
Agency  for  the  Mutual  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  and  1 
Agency  for  the  Home  Mutual  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  of  St.  Louis." 

The  improvements  of  last  year,  in  part,  consist  of  43  buildings,  principally 
dwellings ;  there  was  aI=o  erected  a  JSlasonic  College  3  stories,  50  by  80  feet,  and 
a  Court  House  2  stories,  50  by  80  feet.  There  were  about  3,000,000  brick 
burned  in  1847,  all  of  which  were  used  in  building  except  about  400,000. 


COMERCE  AND  POPULATION  OF  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS. 

We  have  made  up  the  folloAving  statistics  of  the  business  and  population  of 
Peoria,  from  the  "  Peoria  Register"  of  the  14th  instant : 

■  In  point  of  beauty  and  pleasantness  of  location,  Peoria  stands  unrivalled  among 
the  cities  of  the  West.  Nor  is  its  situation  less  interesting  in  a  business  point  of 
view.  Situated  about  mid-way  between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago ;  communicating 
with  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Lakes,  by  the  means  of  navigation  at  once 
safe  and  sufficient  for  all  business  purposes;  surrounded  by  a  country  unsurpassed 
in  fertility;  and  settled  by  a  population  intelligent,  enterprising  and  industrious,  it 
promises  to  fake  rank  among  the  important  cities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  exports  for  the  year  1847  are  valued  at  $500,000,  and  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles : 

Flour  38,550  barrels;  wheat  100,776  bushels ;  corn  204,850  bushels;  oats  15,- 
279  bushels;  barley  1,550  bushels;  pork  16,200  barrels;  bacon  in  bulk  870,635 
pounds;  pork  in  bulk  656,640  pounds;  whisky  4,500  barrels. 

Steam  Boats. — The  number  of  steam  boat  arrivals  at  Peoria  in  1846  was  871, 
being  an  increase  of  177  over  the  preceding  year.  There  were  60  boats  in  the 
trade  at  different  times,  24  of  which  were  regular  packets.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  tonnage  was  9,247.  Four  of  these  boats  were  owned  at  Peoria,  and  one  at 
Chilicothe  in  the  same  county.  The  navigation  opened  on  the  20th  of  February 
and  closed  on  the  14th  of  December. 

Pork  and  BeeJ  Packing. — One  individual,  Mr.  Tobias  M)'erp,  paid  last  season 
$60,891  for  slock,  besides  the  cost  of  slaughtering  and  packing.  He  slaughtered 
1,108  head  of  beef  cattle  averaging  617  pounds;  4,230  hogs,  and  purchased  hogs 
already  slaughtered  1,680,  making  in  all  5,910,  of  which  2,663  averaged  244 
pounds.  He  packed  2,600  barrels  of  Navy  beef;  2,400  barrels  of  Navy  perk; 
325  beef  hams ;  22  barrels  of  beef  tongues,  and  40  barrels  of  rump  pork.     The 
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yield  of  lard  was  1,164  barrels;  yield  of  tallow  61,400  pounds;  27  barrels  of 
neats  foot  oil,  and  123  barrels  sleatn  grease.  Beef  hides  92,100  pounds,  average 
weight  83  pounds;  the  hams  and  shoulders  in  bulk  438:365  pounds. 

Flouring  Bldls. — There  was  ground  at  Rnggles'  Steam  Mill  69,443  bushels  of 
wheat,  producing  13,900  barrels  of  flour,  and  at  Rankin's  Steam  Mill  78,002^ 
bushels  of  wheat,  producing  15,600  barrels  of  flour. 

Distilleries. — Mr.  S.  Thompson  shipped  from  his  establishment  in  1847,  4,500 
barrels  of  whisky,  and  fattened  1,200  hogs.  He  consumed  65,000  bushels  of 
com,  35,000  bushels  of  stone  coal,  and  paid  $4,000  ior  labor. 

"Stores,  Shops,  Mechanics,  ^c. — At  this  time  there  are  in  the  city  24  dry  good 
stores;  6  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes;  11  grocery  and  provision  stores;  5  hard- 
ware stores ;  5  clothing  stores;  5  drug  stores ;  9  drinking  establishments ;  3  jewelry 
shops  ;  4  copper,  tin  and  sheet  iron  shops ;  2  plow  manufactories ;  8  wagon  maker 
shops;  besides  many  other  shops  of  various  mechanics. 

"  The  following  will  show  the  number  of  various  mechanics  in  the  city  as 
near  as  I  could  get  them :  Carpenters  and  joiners,  86 ;  coopers  40 ;  masons,  plas- 
terers and  stone  masons,  blacksmiths.  30 ;  cabinetmakers,  17;  shoemakers,  20 ; 
tailors,  10  ;  harness  makers,  12 ;  coach  and  wagon  makers,  15  ;  painters  and  gla- 
ziers, 12;  chairmakers,  7 ;  mill  makers,  6  ;  plow  makers,  9 ;  hatters,  4  ;  machin-  ■ 
ists,  3;  moulders  6;  silversmiths,  7;  tin  and  coppersmiths,  7;  gunsmiths,  3;  stone 
cutters,  5;  bakers,  7;  potters,  3  ;  printers,  11  ;  and  3  weekly  papers,  and  a  job- 
office;  15  lawyers;  11  physicians;  3  dentists,  and  3  portrait  painters. 

"The  following  will  show  the  population  of  the  city  from  1844  to  the  pre- 
sent with  the  increase  in  each  year : 

"January  1,  '44,  under  20  years,  805 ;  over  20  years,  814  ;  total,  1619. 

"  January  1 ,  '45,  under  20  years,  972 ;  over  20  years,  962 ;  total,  1934  ;  increase 
in  each,  315. 

"  January  1,  '46,  under  20  years,  1136  ;  over  20  j'ears,  1256  ;  total,  2392  ;  in- 
crease in  each,  458. 

"January  1,  '47,  under  20  years,  1522;  over  20  years,  1492;  total,  3014  ; 
increase  in  each,  622 ;  increase  in  voters,  183. 

"January  1,  '48,  imder  20  years,  2327;  over  20  years;  1752;  total,  4079. 
increase  in  each,  1085  ;  increase  of  voters  163." 

There  are  633  dwellings  and  77  stores  in  the  city:  of  the  former  238  are  brick  , 
and  385  frame,  and  of  the  latter  34  are  brick  and  43  frame; 


Whitney's  Pacific  Railroad. — The  projected  road  from  the  North-western 
States  to  the  Pacific,  advocated  by  Mr.  Whitney,  has  increased  its  proselytes,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  resolutions  lately  sent  to  Congress  by  the  New  York 
Legislature,  and  the  resolution  passed  by  that  of  Alabama. 
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ART.  I.— ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  MINERAL  MASSES 
COMPOSING  THE  EARTH. 

In  order  that  those  vho  are  not  familiar  with  the  principles  of  geology  may 
form  some  definite  idea  of  the  basis  of  its  classification  of  the  mineral  masses 
which  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  some  of  the  leaJing  facts  and  general  views  embodied  in  the  science. 

The^bject  of  geology,  in  its  most  general  sense,  is  to  collect  and  associate  all 
the  facB  and  plienomena  which  are  identified  with  the  natural  history  of  the 
earth.  Its  more  definite  objects  are  to  ascertain  the  constitution  of  the  mineral 
masses  of  which  its  crust  is  composed — their  relation  to  each  other,  or  their  order 
of  super-position — their  relative  ages  as  developed  by  the  organic  remains  depos- 
ited in  Ihem,  and  the  influence  of  physical  laws  and  cosmical  agencies  in  modify- 
ing their  past  and  present  condition.  In  the  amplitude  of  its  designs  it  embraces 
every  fact  and  presses  into  service  every  princijile  which  can  reflect  light  upon 
the  past  histoiy  and  present  state  of  the  earth.  It  thus  becomes  a  complex 
science,  borrowing  the  elements  of  its  views,  and  the  principles  of  its  reasoning 
from  other  sciences,  while  it  imparts  to  them  in  its  turn,  many  new  and  valuable 
results. 

In  our  geological  enquiries,  we  may  direct  our  attention  to  a  great  variety  of 
objects  of  investigation.  We  may  study  the  relations  of  the  earth  as  one  of  the 
planetary  masses  of  our  solar  system  ;  the  action  and  reaction  which  take  place 
between  it  and  other  masses;  how  far  these  have  influenced  its  physical  condition  ; 
their  comparative  densities;  and  the  probabilities  in  favor  of  an  identity  in  consti- 
tution. In  attaining  tUase  ends  it  uccomes  intimately  associated  with  astronomy. 
If  we  extend  our  investigation  to  Ihe  statical  and  dynamical  relations  which  have 
existed  in  past  ages,  and  which,  perhaps,  (somewhat  modified.)  are  stiJl  operative 
in  modelling  and  fashioning  the  surface  of  the  globe,  giving  it  its  agreeable  and 
14 
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beautiful  diversity  of  mountain  and  valley,  of  hill  and  dale,  of  streamlet  and 
river,  of  lake  and  ocean.  We  study  it  in  relation  to  general  physics  and  physi- 
cal geography — the  latter  having  first  Tuifolded  its  principles  and  gave  rise  to  its 
earliest  development  as  a  science. 

In  directing  our  enquiries  to  the  elementary  constitution  of  the  rocks  which 
form  the  upper  layers  of  the  body  of  the  earth,  their  lithological  characters  and 
the  influence  which  one  may  have  exercised  in  the  formation  of  another,  our  re- 
sults become  intimately  associated  with  those  of  chemistry  and  inineralogy. 

If  we  extend  our  observation  again,  to  a  survey  of  the  organic  remains  em- 
bedded in  these  mineral  masses — to  the  local  influence  or  universality  of  the 
causes  which  operated  during  their  existence — to  the  relative  ages  of  these  rocks 
as  characterized  by  differences  of  genera  or  species  in  their  faunas  and  floras,  we 
discover  relations  v/hich  form  the  subordinate  ground-work  of  modern  classifica- 
tions in  geology,  and  blend  it  intimatelj- with  botany  and  zoology. 

Directing  our  enquiries  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  these  diversified  masses, 
to  the  changes  which  occur  in  them  from  atmospheric  agencies — the  variety  of 
soil  to  which  their  decomposition  gives  rise — the  influence  which  their  elevation  or 
depression — their  absorption  or  radiation  of  heat  —  their  permeability  or  imperme- 
ability to  moi-Bture,  exercises  on  the  transparency,  density  and  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  consequentl}',  their  influence  on  climate,  we  give  to  geology  a 
still  wider  range,  and  study  it  in  that  philosophical  method  which  enables  us  to 
trace  the  influence  of  the  inorganic  world  upon  the  development  of  organized 
forms  of  being,  and  thus  indirectly  associates  it  with  the  science  of  life.     ^ 

Lasllj',  we  may  survey  these  mineral  masses  in  their  distribution,  as  modified 
and  rendered  available  to  the  arts  and  commerce  of  the  world  ;  their  influence  in 
varying  the  forms  of  human  industry,  giving  rise  to  national  peculiarities  and  to 
national  wealth,  and  in  aiding  the  regular  advancement  of  kingdoms  and  nations 
in  the  march  of  civilization  and  refinement.  In  this  view  it  becomes  more  prac- 
tical in  its  results,  and  intimately  identifies  itself  with  the  principles  of  political 
economy  and  enlightened  legislation. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  this  general  summary  of  the  leading  objects  of  geolog- 
ical enquiry,  that  as  a  science  it  is  aimostumlimited  in  extent ;  and  involves  in  its 
considerations  questions  of  the  highest  moment,  and  of  the  deepest  philosophical 
interest. 

The  earth,  as  is  well  known,  is  an  oblate  spherioJ,  being  compressed  at  the 
poles  and  elevated  to  a  corresponding  extent  at  the  equator.  This  difference  be- 
tween its  polar  and  equatorial  diameter,  is  considered  a  conclusive  proof  that  at 
one  time  it  was  in  a  state  of  fusion  —  its  ellipticity  being  the  result  of  a  centrifu- 
gal force  operating  on  it  at  the  time.  Its  loss  of  heat,  and  consequent  contraction 
in  cooling,  must  have  had  a  powerful  agency  in  producing  the  irregularities  of  its 
surface.  Since  it  was  prepared  for  the  abode  of  man  and  the  present  races  of 
animals,  it  has  experienced  no  appreciable  loss  of  heat  or  change  in  its  density. 
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Modern  calculations,  founded  on  geodesical  measurements,  give  it  an  ellipticity  of 
1-299,  being  a  difference  of  about  23  1-5  geographical  miles  between  its  polar 
and  equatorial  diameter. 

This  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth  is  not  uniform  in  its  outline,  but  is  interrupted 
by  lofty  mountains  and  elevated  table  lan'ds,  by  deep  valleys  and  water-worn 
channels.  Were  the  waters  which  fill  its  profoundest  depressions  and  constitute 
oceans  and  inland  seas,  removed,  its  continental  masses  and  islands,  would  appear 
as  elevated  table  lands  and  mountain  chains,  and  the  irregularity  and  boldness  of 
its  form  would  be  materially  increased 

These  continental  masses  and  islands  form  the  smaller  portion  of  its  surface  in 
Contact  with  the  atmosphere,  or  the  serial  ocean  which  surrounds  it.  The  relative 
propoi'tion  of  the  land  to  the  water  being  estimated  at  about  as  1  to  2.8,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Higaud,  as  1  to  2.7.  The  islands,  it  is  estimated,  would  form  only 
about  1-23  part  of  the  continents :  and,  by  refering  to  the  globe,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  northern  contains  three  times  as  much  land  as  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
that  the  major  axes,  or  lines  of  elevation  above  the  sea,  on  the  two  continents, 
are  opposite  in  direction. 

The  mean  density  of  the  earth  has  been  recently  estimated  at  5.44,  distilled 
water  being  1.  The  strata  near  the  surface  giving  only  a  density  of  2.7,  and  when 
taken  with  that  of  the  ocean,  gives  a  density  of  only  1.6.  These  estimates  have 
led  to  the  important  inference  of  the  greater  density  of  the  interior  portions  of  the 
•globe. 

The  temperature  oi  the  earth  is  partly  derived  from  the  sun,  while  it  has  tem- 
perature of  its  own,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  residum  left  after  it  had  cooled 
"by  radiating  its  heal  into  the  space  which  surrounds  it.  Its  own  internal  heat  ex- 
ercises no  influence  on  the  temperature  at  the  surface,  for,  reaching  a  line  below 
the  surface,  called  the  line  of  no  variation,  it  is  uniform  at  all  seasons.  This  line 
of  no  variation  is  only  a  foot  below  the  surface  at  the  equator,  and  is  found  lo 
increase  in  depth  towards  the  poles.  From  this  line  of  no  variation  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth  increases  as  we  descend  towards  its  centre.  Accurate  measure- 
ments have  established  the  fact  that  for  every  54^  feet  of  descent  there  is  an  in-  • 
crease  of  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  The  arithmetical  ratio  of  these  num- 
bers would  give  a  temperature  sufficient  to  melt  granite  at  the  distance  of  twent}'-- 
one  miles  below  the  surface.  From  this  regular  increase  in  temperature  it  has 
been  infered  by  some  that  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  still  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
But  this,  it  is  obvious,  can  only  be  received  as  a  plausible  conjecture ;  for,  so  far 
as  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  concerned,  we  cannot  determine  anything  except  its 
temperature  and  its  density.  The  labors  of  the  geologist  are  limited  to  its  surface* 
or  the  various  masses  which  are  presented  by  the  disruptions  in  its  external  crust. 
By  examining  the  arrangement  of  these  as  presented  in  the  deepest  mines,  which 
are  only  about  one-third  of  a  mile  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  on  the  flanks 
of  the  highest  mountain  ranges,  which  do  not  exceed  six  miles  in  elevation,  and 
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by  comparing:  observations  matlc  af  diiTerent  and  dislant  points  on  the  earth,  a  reg-. 
ularity  and  order  in  the  relations  oi'  these  masses  have  been  found  to  exist,  which 
scarcely  could  have  bpcn  anticipated  in  the  midst  of  such  seeming  confusion 
Though  this  field  of  observation  is  e.xceedingiy  limited  when  compared  with  the 
whole  diameter  of  the  earth,  it  has  proved  amply  sufficient  to  give  us  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  constitution  and  the  series  of  revolutions  by  which  its  gradual  devel- 
opment to  its  present  condition  has  been  characterized. 

The  varying  constitution  of  these  masses — the  regularity  of  their  arrangement 
in  a  successive  series,  or  their  order  of  super-position,  one  above  another — the  or- 
ganic remains  which  liave  been  found  in  them,  and  which  defines  their  relative 
ages,  have  all  been  carefully  studied,  and  have  resulted  in  a  more  definite  and  nat- 
ural division  in  their  classification. 

The  general  divisions  established  among  the  different  formations  have  been 
founded  either  on  their  relative  ages  or  their  origin.  The  subdivisions  into  orders 
of  these  classes,  seems  to  have  been  much  more  arbitrar)-,  for  the  principal  groups 
in  each  have  been  designated  in  some  instances  by  terms  expressive  of  the  consti- 
tution of  some  prominent  rock  in  the  formation,  and  in  others  by  the  names  of 
countries  or  places  in  which  they  are  found  distributed  to  the  greatest  extent. 

Following  the  arrangement  into  classes  and  principal  groups  most  commonly 
received,  we  wjII  refer  to  each  in  succession,  proceeding  from  below  upwards. 

1.  Plutonic  Rocks. — This  division  includes  only  a  part  of  the  rocks  which 
are  supposed  to  be  of  igneous  origin.  The  diflerent  varieties  of  granite,  and  a 
few  porphyries  are  found  to  constitute  the  more  solid  foundation  on  which  all  the 
other  formations  seem  to  repose.  Granite  is  massive  in  form,  and  presents  a  rough 
crystaline  texture  when  Iractured;  it  is  not  divisible  into  layers  or  strata,  and  it 
shows  the  appearances  of  a  mass  which  has  cooled  from  a  state  of  fusion,  under 
circumstances  of  great  pressure,  and  entire  occlusion  from  the  atmosphere.  It 
seems  not  to  have  been  erupted  or  ejected  through  fissures  in  other  formations  so 
as  to  have  carried  with  it  and  cemented  small  fragments  of  these,  as  we  find  in 
the  breccias  of  volcanic  origin.  Though  often  found  filling  chasms  in  other 
rocks,  and  effecting  changes  upon  them  similar  to  the  changes  effected  by  volcanic 
action,  it  seems  no  where  to  present  the  appearance  of  having  been  elevated  by  a 
violent  or  turbulent  expansive  force. 

2.  The  Metamorphic  Hocks. — This  division  embraces  the  lower  stratified 
rocks,  and  is  subdivided  into  the  gneiss  mica  slate,  primary  limestone,  tolcose 
slate,  hornblende  slate,  quarts  rock  and  clay  slate.  Several  members  of  this  for- 
mation, like  granite,  are  crystaline  in  their  texture,  but  present  planes  of  stratifi- 
cation, which  show  that  they  were  formed  under  different  circumstances.  It  is 
supposed  that  they  were  depo.sited  in  the  more  ancient  seas,  and  having  under- 
gone fusion,  subsequently,  under  the  weight'  of  the  superincumbent  waters,  as- 
sumed their  slaty  or  schistous  character,  and  their  crystaline  stiucture.  This  view 
is  rendered  extremely  plausible,  if  not  certain,  from  the  fact  that  such  transforma* 
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tions  have  been  discovered  where  the  lava  of  volcanoes  have  come  in  contact 
with  argillaceous  and  calcareous  rocks  of  more  recent  formation,  and  that  modern 
chemistry  has  effected  precisely  similar  transformations  on  the  same  materials. 

In  classifying  rocks  according  to  their  origin,  it  is  evident  that  these  metamor- 
phic  rocks  belong  properly  to  the  aqueous  or  sedimentaiy  division,  though  the 
circumstances  attending  their  formation  were  somewhat  different  from  that  com- 
parative state  of  quietude  which  accompanied  the  deposition  of  the  fossiliferous 
strata  found  reposing  upon  them.  That  the  surface  of  the  granite  on  which 
they  rest  was  subject  to  greater  disturbances  may  be  inferred  from  their  more  fre- 
quent intercalation  than  the  fossiliferous  rocks,  while  the  agency  of  heat  may  be 
traced,  not  less  in  their  crystaline  structure,  than  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  sometimes  been  bent,  or  contorted,  and  folded  upon  themselves. 

3.    Stratified  Fossiliferous  Hocks  (tlie  aqueous  rock  of  Mr.  Lijell.) — As 
indicated  by  its  name,  this  great  division  of  rocks  embraces  all  the  formation? 
which  contain  the  remains  of  animals  or  plants  embedded  in  their  substance ;  and, 
consequently,   includes  the  transition   secondary  and  tertiary  formations  of  the 
improved  Wernerian  system,  or  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  Permian, 
Triassic,  or  new  red  sandstone.  Lias,  Oolitic,  Wealdenand  Tertiary  groups  of  more 
modern  classifications,  which  we  have  adopted,  as  being  at  present  most  generally 
received.     The  formations  constituting  this  extensive  division,  differ  in  some  res- 
pects from  the  plutonic  and    the  metamorphic  rocks— and  their  transition  or 
gradual  change  from  the  metamorphic  to  a  well  characterized  fossiliflerous  state  is 
often  obscure.     The  entire  series  is  formed  of  argillaceous  calcareous  and  arene- 
naceous  strata,  often  several  thousand  feet  thick,  presenting  a  compact  and  earthy 
structure,  but  seLlom  any  evidences  of  having  been  regularly  crystalized.     These 
strata  are  often  divisible  into  layers  or  beds  commonly  called  shales  or  schists,  which 
are  not  so  thin  and  compact  in  the  upper  as  in  the  lower  series.     The  inferior 
group  in  this  division  embraces  the  lower  Silurian  rocks;  these  are  stratified,  and 
present  the  evidences  of  having  been  deposited  at  a  period  characterized  by  a  state  of 
greater  tranquility  than  that  of  the  metamorphic  rocks.     Interculations,  however, 
are  observed  here,  which  prove  that  revolutions  formerly  so  frequent  in  the  me- 
tamorphic rocks,  became  less  frequent  in  their  occurrence.     It  is  in  the  lower 
strata  of  this  formation  that  the  first  remains  of  organic  life  have  been  discovered. 
A  few  fucoids  polyparia  and  brachiopida  are  found  in  the  lower  beds  of  tlie 
Cambrian  or  lower  Silurian.     As  we  ascend  in  the  series  of  formations,  these 
remains  of  a  former  world  increase  in  number,   and  offer  us  many  new  genera 
and  species.     Fishes,  the  first  family  of  vertebrated  animals,  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  the  upper  Silurian,  and  receive  their  full  development  in  the  Devonian  or 
old  red  sandstone  formation.     These  types,  so  profusely  multiplied  in  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian,  untlergo  an  almost  entire  extinction  in  the  Permian  and  Triassic 
series,  and  give  place  to  new  genera  and  species.     It  is  in  the  Permian  that  we 
first  find  the  remains  of  the  Thecodont  and  other  Saurians,  (huge  vertebrated  an- 
14* 
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imals)  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  fishes  and  reptiles,  which  receive  their 
greatest  development  in  the  lias.  The  foot  prints  of  birds  are  found  for  the  first  time 
in  tlie  Triassic  or  upper  new  red  sandstone. 

In  the  lower  Oolite  two  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  of  the  marsupial  or  opossum 
tribe  are  found,  as  the  first  and  only  representatives  of  this  class  now  so  extensive. 
Above  the  cretaceous  or  chalk  in  the  Paris  Basin,  Anaplotheroid  and  other  races 
make  their  appearance,  become  extinct  and  give  place  to  the  Mastodon,  the  Ele- 
phant, the  Megalonix  and  others,  which  are  found  in  the  alluvial  deposits  on  the 
surface.  Among  all  these  remains  no  traces  of  man  or  his  works  have  been  found, 
in  a  fossilized  state,  in  any  formation  which  is  not  evidently  cotemporaneous. 

From  this  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  t}'pe5  of  animal  life,  the  creation  has 
been  successive  from  the  less  to  the  more  perfect  forms  of  organization.  The 
same  may  said  of  the  vegetable  world.  The  cellular  or  agamic  were  succeeded 
by  the  endogenous;  and  these  by  the  eogengenbus,  or  phenogamous  families, 
which  at  present  clothe  and  beautify  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  types  of  the  organized  forms  found  in  a  fossilized  state,  Jiave  been  pre- 
served till  the  present  time,  but  the  genera  and  species  have,  in  most  instances, 
been  destroyed  by  the  revolutions  which  have  marked  the  past  histor)-  of  the  earth. 

We  have  given  greater  extension  to  this  notice  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks,  because 
two  of  its  groups,  the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in 
the  geology  of  the  west.  The  Silurian  system  is  well  displayed,  and  attains  its 
greatest  power  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Many  of  its  strata  thin  out  in  proceed- 
ing toward.-^  the  west,  where  the  carboniferous  (not  found  in  the  State  just  men- 
tioned,) attains  its  greatest  deA'elopment.  In  the  subjoined  table,  we  have  endea- 
vored to  present  at  a  glance,  the  equivEilency,  or  the  parallelism  of  the  formations 
of  Europe,  with  those  of  New  York  and  the  Western  States. 

It  yet  remains  to  notice  one  more  division,  or  class  of  rocks  : 

4.  YoLCANic  Rocks,  embracing  basalt,  trachyte,  diorite,  and  other  igneous  rock.«!, 
are  of  limited  extent,  when  compared  with  the  fossiliferous  strata  to  which  we 
have  referred.  They  are  found  prnicipally  in  the  vicinity  of  active  or  extinct 
volcanoes  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Though  of  igneous  origin,  they  difler 
from  Plutonic  Rocks  in  being  often  formed  of  breccias  and  tufas,  and  in  presenting 
a  less  crystal inc  and  a  more  porous  or  vessicular  structure.  They  occasionally 
penetrate  and  fill  up  fissures  and  chasms  in  the  Plutonic  and  IMetamorphic  Rocks, 
and  then  constitute  what  are  termed  dykes.  Sometimes  they  are  found  intervening 
between  fossiliferous  strata,  but  most  frequently  penetrating  all  the  other  forma- 
tions in  the  earth's  crust,  capping  or  over-spreading  them  at  the  surface. 

Tlie  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  some  volcanic  rocks,  are  not  only  sufficient 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  belonging  to  the  plutonic,  but  prove  that  though 
identical  in  their  igneous  origin,  the  circumstances  which  prevailed  at  the  period 
of  their  formation  were  essentially  difierent.  The  granites  seem  to  have  been 
formed  under  great  pressure,  excluded  from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  and 
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cooled  SO  slowly  as  more  definitely  to  assume  a  crystalize  structure.  Volcanic 
rocks,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  have  been  formed  near  the  surface  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air,  and  to  have  cooled  rapidly,  and  crystalized  imperfectly. 
That  they  were  formed  under  moderate  pressure,  is  obvious  from  their  want  of 
compactness  manifested  in  their  vesicular  and  porous  texture. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  present  a  condensed  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
formations  which  constitute  these  four  clases  of  rocks.  In  this  arrangement  we 
have  preferred  a  classification  of  them  according  to  their  origin,  rather  than  their 
relative  ages. 

The  relative  ages  of  the  plutonic,  metamorphic  and  volcanic  rocks  cannot  be 
properly  determined ;  but  the  fossiliferous  strata  are  not  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion, and  we  have  availed  ourselves  in  the  following  table  of  the  distinctions 
according  to  the  priority  established  among  them  by  European  and  American 
Geologists : 
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ART.  II.— ON  THE  NATURAL  ADVANTAGES  FOR  MANUFACTURING  ON 
THE  OHIO  RIVER. 

**  The  natural  elements  of  a  manufacturing  district  are  these : 

1.  Power — cheap,  ample,  and  certain. 

2.  Cheap  living. 

3.  Facilities  of  transporting  man  and  matter. 

4.  Proximity  to  the  materials  to  be  manufactured. 

5.  Nearness  of  the  market  to  be  supplied. 

6.  An  healthy  position  and  a  climate  so  equable  and  temperate  that  man  may 
sustain  continuous  labor,  even  in  partial  confinement. 

7.  A  good  site  for  buildings  and  near  suitable  building  materials.  Let  us  exam- 
ine these  in  their  order. 

"1.  Power. — There  is  now  scarcely  any  handicraft  work,  from  the  simplest 
to  the  most  complicated,  which  is  not  materially  aided  by  machinery.  Hands 
seem  to  be  merely  required  to  set  that  machinery  in  motion  and  to  direct  its  move- 
ments. So  wonderful  are  the  inventions  of  this  century,  that  we  dare  not  state 
the  ratio  of  decrease  of  human  labor  in  any  branch  of  manufactures.  A  few 
years  since  we  supposed  that  the  cotton  spindles  and  looms  were  perfect,  or  nearly 
so ;  yet,  within  four  or  five  years,  a  few  simple  improvements  have  been  made 
that  have  red  uced  the  number  of  hands  in  a  cotton  mill  more  than  one  half ;  and 
it  is  now  said  that  much  of  the  cotton  machinery  in  England  and  New  England  is 
scarcely  worth  having. 

«'  The  effect  of  these  improvements  is  to  make  cheap  power  more  important 
than  cheap  labor, 

"It  cannot  be  necessary  to  adduce  many  reasons  why  manufacturing  should  be 
carried  on  where  the  power  is  found ;  water  power  of  course  is  stationary ;  and, 
where  steam  is  the  motive  power,  it  is  generally  far  cheaper  to  move  the  raw  mate- 
rial than  the  coal.  For  example  :  1,000  tons  of  coal  are  required  in  the  manufactory 
for  600  tons  of  cotton,  and  from  three  to  five  tons  of  coal  for  one  of  iron.  Certainly 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  it  is  cheaper  to  transport  coal  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
Pennsylvania  to  New  England,  than  to  pay  the  aggregate  freight  on  the  cotton,  dry 
goods,  and  provisions  to  and  from  the  bleak  coasts  of  Sidney  and  Pictou,  or  the 
barren  hills  aroiuid  Frost  burg  and  Pottsville.  Perhap.s  this  exception  will  be  but 
temporary. 

"  All  the  manufacturing  towns  of  England  are  in  the  vicinity  of  coal-fields. 
Even  the  woolen  mills  of  Sussex  and  Essex  have  yielded  in  competition  with 
those  of  the  coal  districts. 

"  When  the  two  are  to  be  combined,  the  tendency  of  the  bulky  is  to  draw  the 
heavy  article  to  it ;  and  the  more  valuable  the  material  the  better  it  will  bear 
transportation. 

"  The  copper  and  tin  ores  of  Cornwall  are  taken  to  the  Welsh  coal  fields  to  be 
smelted ;  so  also  have  been  the  copper  ores  of  Cuba  and  Lake  Superior.    The 
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coal  at  Pittsburg  has  drawn  to  it  the  lead  of  Illinois  and  the  iron  of  the  Juniata, 
of  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  and  even  of  Tennessee  and  Missouri. 

"  The  same  rules  are  aj^plicable  to  the  next  element — cheap  living. 

"  The  coal  of  England  attracted  our  cotton  ;  but,  although  South  Wales  was 
nearer  than  Lancaster,  Manchester  became  the  seat  of  cotton  manufactures,  be- 
cause, besides  being  in  a  coal  district,  it  was  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural 
country.  The  same  causes  placed  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds  where  they 
are,  instead  of  on  the  Tyne,  or  the  Wear.  The  Staffordshire  potteries  are  over 
the  beds  of  coal  and  clay. 

"  While  colonies,  we  were  (as  Canada  is  now)  compelled",  by  direct  or  indirect 
legislation,  to  wear  English  goods ;  and  for  half  a  century  after  the  revolution  had 
emancipated  us  from  this  quasi  necessity,  the  English  artisan  was  (practically) 
confined  within  prison  limits ;  he  was  not  permitted  to  emigrate,  and  he  could  not 
sand  plans,  models,  or  machinery  abroad. 

"  Slater,  the  father  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  America,  could  not  (so  closely 
was  he  watched  at  the  cuslom-house)  even  smuggle  over  a  single  drawing  or 
pattern.  He  had,  however,  acquired  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Arkwright  principle 
of  spinning,  and,  from  recollection  and  with  his  own  hands,  made  three  cards  and 
seventy-two  spindles,  and  put  them  in  motion  in  the  building  of  a  clothier,  by  the 
water  wheel  of  an  old  fulling  mill. 

"  Let  him  who  doubts  the  practicability  of  manufacturing  here,  look  at  this 
humble  beginning  and  take  courage.  This  pioneer,  with  very  slender  means  and 
with  few  friends,  surmounted  every  difHculty,  amassed  a  fortune,  and  lived  to  see 
New  England  a  manufacturing  rival  of  England. 

'•'  Although  we  have  coal  at  home  and  at  from  one-half  to  one-sixth  of  its  cost 
in  Lancaster  or  Massachusetts,  the  most  of  our  cotton  and  no  small  part  of  our 
hemp  and  wool  is  sent  from  three  to  six  thousa,nd  miles  to  be  manufactured ;  and 
then  our  flour  and  corn  and  pork  are  sent  in  the  same  direction  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  of  food  among  the  manufacturers. 

"  It  is  not  very  strange  that  this  state  of  facts  has  existed,  but  it  will  be  passing 
strange  if  it  continue  to  exist  much  longer.  It  will  not  even  require  another  year 
of  famine  abroad  to  show  clearly  and  practically  that  it  is  far  cheaper  to  transport 
the  spinner,  the  weaver,  and  the  machinist  to  our  coal,  corn,  and  cotton,  than  to 
pay  one  freight  on  the  corn,  and  two  on  the  cotton. 

"  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  elements  of  a  manufacturing  distiict  are  facilities 
of  moving  man  and  matte}-,  and  inoximity  to  the  raw  material  and  to  the  market. 
These  are  resolved  into  cost  of  transportation. 

"  General  impressions  on  this  point  are  very  erroneous;  and,  as  the  result  of  my 
Btatistics  may  far  exceed  the  belief  of  those  Avho  have  not  investigated  the  subject, 
I  give  the  facts  for  the  full  examination  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  them. 

"  In  these  articles  I  refer  specially  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  and  vending 
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cotton  goods  because  this  branch  of  manufacturing  is  of  more  importance  and 
better  understood  than  any  other. 

"  Some  years  since  a  pamphlet  was  published  in  England,  by  Mr.  Graham,  on 
'  The  Impolicy  of  the  Tax  on  Cotton  Wool'  In  this  is  an  affidavit  of  Mr.  Gem- 
mell,  of  Glasgow,  who  states,  '  that,  although  he  was  for  several  years  in  the 
habit  of  supplying  Chili  with  cotton  domestics,  he  has  latterly  been  obliged  to 
abandon  the  trade  in  consequence  of  being  unable  to  compete  with  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  Slates.' 

"  Chili  is  a  market  cqui-distant  from  the  two  competitors  for  her  trade.  What 
gave  New  England  such  an  advantage  over  cheap  labor,  cheap  coal,  and  cheap 
capital  of  England .'  The  diScrence  in  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  raw 
material. 

"In  1839-40,  Montgomery  give.s  this  estimate  of  the  cost  of  importation  of 

cotton  to  the  British  manufacturer,  the  first  cost  of  the  cotton  being  14  cents  per 

pound. 

Charges  on  shipment 4  per  cent. 

Freight  and  insurance 12i  " 

Importer's  profit --.--5  " 

Inland  carriage II  " 

Duty 41  " 

Total  average 27 1      " 

"While  the  average  cost  to  the  New  England  manufacturer  is  stated  at  11 
per  cent. 

"  The  estimate  of  the  actual  charges  of  manufacturing  in  the  two  countries 
gives  an  average  of  six  mills  per  yard  against  us ;  yet,  taking  both  charges  into 
the  estimate,  the  net  advantage  was  three  per  cent,  in  our  favor;  and  besides  this, 
our  goods  were  ihe  best. 

'=  Since  1840,  the  British  Government  has  been  obliged  to  take  ofi  the  duty,  but 
it  could  not  lessen  the  cost  of  labor,  of  power,  or  capital.  Tlie  wages  of  the 
operative  then  were  barely  enough  to  support  life ;  the  cost  of  coal  must  increase 
as  the  seams  nearest  the  surface  are  exhausted,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
capital  then  invested  in  the  cotton  mill  was  paying  any  interest. 

"  The  changes  that  have  since  occurred  on  this  side  of  the  water  have  all  been 
in  our  favor ;  that  is  so  far  as  the  cost  of  manufacturing  is  concerned.  More 
experience  has  given  us  greater  skill ;  we  have  more  system  and  more  economy ; 
new  facilities  of  intercommunication  have  brought  our  producers  and  manufac- 
turers of  cotton  nearer  to  each  other  and  lessened  the  cost  of  their  mutual 
exchanges;  but,  more  than  all,  the  cost  of  labor,  in  which  England  had  so  much 
the  advantage,  has  been  lessened  over  one-half ;  that  is,  less  than  one-half  is  now 
required.  Besides,  of  late  years,  the  supjdy  of  cotton  has  been  so  near  the 
demand  that  the  price  has  fallen  from  fcuitocn  cents  per  pound  to  an  average  of 
nine  or  eight  cents ;  as  the  cost  is  reduced  our  relative  advantage  is  increa.sed. 
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'•  From  these  facts  we  have  this  corollary ;  that,  as  tlie  cost  of  labor,  power,  and 
material  is  reduced,  the  cost  of  transportation  rises  in  importance. 

"  If  England  cannot  profitably  compete  with  us  in  the  Chili  market,  certainly 
she  cannot  compete  with  us  here :  for  the  width  of  the  Atlantic  gives  us  a  pro- 
tection, directly  or  indirectly,  of  at  least  filteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

"In  point  of  fact,  just  as  fast  as  the  American  manufacturer  is  able  to  supply 
the  home  demand  in  any  article,  the  English  manufacturer  is  driven  from  our 
market,  unless,  to  raise  money  or  to  break  down  a  rival,  he  is  prepared  to  sell  a* 
less  than  cost.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wages  of  labor  in  this  country  will 
never  be  so  low  that  we  can  compete  with  China  in  embroidered  shawls  or  ivory 
trinkets;  or  with  France  and  Germany  in  tapestry  or  laces  made  by  hand.  In 
such  fabrics  the  cost  of  transportation  bears  but  a  slight  proportion  to  the  cost 
of  labor. 

"  It  is  clear  then  that  England  cannot  sell  coarse,  heavy,  and  cheap  goods  in 
this  valley  in  competition  with  our  own  manufacturer.  Let  us  see  if  New 
England  can. 

"  In  1821,  as  I  am  told,  the  first  mill  for  spinning  cotton  yarn  on  an  extensive 
scale  was  established  on  the  Ohio.  Now,  who  seeB  in  our  stores  a  hank  of 
English  or  Eastern  cotton  yarn  ?  The  same  cause  that  has  produced  this  result  — 
that  is,  the  cost  of  transportation — must,  in  a  few  years,  build  up  all  the  mills 
we  need  to  supply  us  with  '  domestics.' 

"  To  see  what  the  precise  inducements  are  to  start  such  a  mill  here,  I  give  the 
following  details  of  the  cost  of  transporting  cotton  from  its  point  of  production  to 
us  and  to  the  New  England  mill,  and  of  the  goods  from  the  mill  to  us.  It  is  clear 
that  the  difference  in  the  first  and  the  amount  of  the  last  give  the  sum  of  our 
advantages  in  this  item,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  our  home  market. 

"I  base  my  estimates  on  a  mill  of  10,000  spindles  for  convenience,  and  because 
that  is  near  the  most  economical  size.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  calcula^ 
tion  includes  machinery  for  preparing  the  cotton  and  weaving  the  goods. 

"  At  almost  any  point  on  Ihe  Ohio  river  the  cost  of  building  is  less  than  Massa- 
chusetts. We  have  stone,  lime,  clay,  and  generally  lumber  on  or  near  the  spot. 
There  the  lumber  and  lime  is  brought  from  Maine;  but  few  positions  furnish 
good  clay  for  brick;  and  granite  is  not  so  easily  worked  as  our  lime  or  sandstone. 
The  moment  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  machinery  can  be  made  here  twenty  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  at  the  East.     The  cost  now  would  be  nearly  this : 

The  factory  building  of  brick  or  square  stone  ruble $30,000 

House  for  superintendent 3,000 

Twelve  boarding  houses  for  225  operatives  -     -     - 10,000 

Warehouse  and  store •  -'-^'-"^  'i'  ' 2,500 

Engine,  gearing,  and  pipes  for  heating  mill,  put  up 8,000 

Machinery  at  $12  per  spindle 120,000 

15 
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Here  a  working  capital,  siifficiently  large  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  cot- 
ton for  five  months,  is--. 46,500 


Capital  stock    -     -    -     -  ' $220,000 

"  This  estimate  is  larger  by  $20,000  to  $30,000  than  that  made  by  persons  who 
have  far  more  practical  knowledge  on  the  subject  than  I  have. 

"  The  longer  the  material  and  its  product  are  in  transitu,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  further  the  manufactory  is  from  the  raw  material  and  the  market,  the  larger 
must  be  the  working  capital ;  and  the  interest  on  the  difference  is  fairly  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  transportation.  And  besides,  as  England  and  New  England  are 
obliged  to  enter  the  cotton  market  once  a  year,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  at  the 
very  time  when  our  other  great  staples  are  ready  for  shipment,  prices  and  freights 
are  then  generally  at  their  highest  rates;  sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  sufficient 
means  of  transportation  cannot  be  had  at  all ;  to  guard  against  this  contingency,  as 
well  as  the  fluctuations  of  price,  many  mills  keep  a  heavy  surplus  stock.  We 
can  command  the  market  at  all  times,  we  are  always  ready  to  contract,  and  can 
select  our  own  time  to  receive  the  cotton.  We  are  here  also  at  the  point  of  con- 
sumption, we  cannot  for  years  supply  the  home  demand,  and  our  goods  will  be 
taken  as  fast  as  they  are  made. 

"  With  these  facts  in  view,  it  is  very  safe  to  say  that  the  New  England  mill 
requires  a  working  capital  of  $100,000  more  than  ours;  but,  to  be  altogether 
within  the  mark,  put  it  at  $50,000  ;  the  mterest  on  this  is  the  first  item  of  saving 
or  advantage  to  be  carried  out — say  per  annum  $3,000.  As  we  can  turn  over 
our  capital  more  than  once  a  year,  and  its  earnings  at  each  time  will  exceed  six 
per  cent.,  we  might  with  propriety  make  the  item  much  larger. 

"At  Lowell  there  are  forty-five  mills  containing  253,456  spindles,  and  with  a 
capital  of  $11,490,000,  or  over  $450,000  for  every  10,000  spindles.  If  $50,000 
is  deducted  for  capital  required  to  purchase  the  power,  $50,000  more  to  cover  the 
difference  in  communicating  the  power  and  the  additional  cost  of  buildings,  the 
working  capital  would  seem  to  be  $130,000  over  that  required  here  by  my 
estimate.  But  I  am  not  advised  as  to  how  much  of  this  capital  is  required  to 
enable  the  mill  to  sell  on  credit,  or  whether  the  surplus  fund,  usually  laid  aside 
out  of  profits,  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The  Lowell  corporations  rarely  pub- 
lish the  amount  of  their  reserved  funds,  or  even  of  their  profits  unless  when  they 
are  remarkably  low.] 

"  The  mill  in  question  will  turn  out,  on  the  average,  two  tons  of  goods  a 
day  —  say  600  tons  per  annum.  The  English  estimate  of  waste  and  loss  is  one- 
sixth;  our  rule  gives  eighty-nine  pounds  of  goods  for  100  pounds  of  cotton;  by 
this  the  mill  will  require  666  tons  of  cotton  per  annum. 

"  The  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of  bringing  dry  goods  to  Louisville  from 
Boston,  via  New  Orleans,  was  obtained  from  one  of  our  largest  dry  goods  houses, 
and  I  feel  confident  that  the  rates  are  below  the  average : 
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Boston  wharfage  per  bale    -..------    02i 

Freight  to  New  Orleans  per  bale 45 

Charges  at  New  Orleans  per  bale 30 

Insurance,  2  per  cent,  on  $66,  or  on  cost  and  10  per 

cent,  added 132 

Interest  in  transUu  40  days  -------.-40 

Exchange  half  per  cent --30 

Freight  to  Louisville 62^ 


$3  42 
Add  average  cost  on  the  bale  from  the  mill  to  and  at 

Boston,  at  least 40 


$3  82 

*'  The  bale,  of  4-8  brown  cotton,  of  750  yards,  average  cost  $60 ;  3  yards  to  the 
pound.  This  gives  over  half  a  cent  to  the  yard,  one  and  a  half  cent  to  the  pound, 
and  $30  per  ton. 

"  There  are,  however  but  few  houses  that  ship  by  New  Orleans,  and  at  times 
when  freights  are  low;  altogether  the  largest  portion  of  brown  cottons  and  prints 
brought  to  the  central  West  come  from  the  Eastern  agent  or  jobber  and  by  the 
lakes  or  across  the  mountains. 

"  This  is  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  base  our  estimates  on  what  is  usually  done,  if  the  same  system  is  likely  to 
continue. 

"By  these  last  routes,  as  every  dry  goods  merchant  (wholesale)  can  satisfy 
himself  by  reference  to  his  books,  the  average  freights  from  the  Eastern  cities  is 
from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  yard.  If  to  this  is  added  the 
coastwise  freight,  insurance,  interest,  profit  of  the  jobber  or  commission  of  the 
second  agent,  the  cost  will  swell  up  to,  at  least,  one  cent  per  yard,  three  cents  per 
pound,  or  $60  per  ton. 

"But,  as  I  have  often  been  told,  the  agent  at  Baltimore  will  sell  domestics  just 
as  low  as  they  can  be  had  at  Boston  or  Lowell,  and  the  Philadelphia  jobber  will 
often  sell  lower  to  draw  in  customers,  as  he  relies  for  his  profits  on  other  goods. 
All  very  true ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  will  satisfy  any  man  of  the  fallacy  of 
this  reasoning.  The  manufacturer  may  wish  to  get  nd  of  his  surplus,  and  fmd  it 
his  interest  to  pay  the  transportation  to,  and  the  commission  of  an  agent  in  a 
remote  market,  but  this  does  not  lessen  the  actual  cost  of  the  transportation  or 
agency.  The  jobber  may  entice  a  customer  into  his  store  by  selling  silver  at  fifty 
cents  an  ounce,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  ounce  of  silver  is  actually  worth 
less  than  a  dollar.  The  same  kind  of  argument  is  often  applied  to  cost  of  trans- 
portation on  our  river.  The  Peytona  will  ask  $5  from  a  passenger  to  Louisville 
who  calls  her  in  at  Brandenburg,  and  the  price  would  be  the  same  if  he  got  in  at 
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Cairo;  yet  the  writer  on  the  Western  carrying  trade  would  be  laughed  at  were  he 
lo  slate  that  the  cost  of  transportation  irom  Cairo  and  Brandenburg,  to  Louisville 
was  the  same.  Coal  often  sells  for  a  less  price  at  St.  Petersburg  than  at  New- 
castle; yet  no  one  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  shipment  of  coal  a  thousand 
miles  lessens  its  cost,  or  that  St.  Petersburg  is  the  proper  site  of  manufactures, 
because  coal  was  sold  there  at  a  particular  day  cheaper  than  at  the  English  coal 
mines.  The  balance  sheet  of  every  business  must  show  the  jirotits  or  losses  in 
each  of  its  branches.  The  high  prices  demanded  by  the  larger  boats  for  way-pas- 
sengers and  freight  have  introduced  the  river  packets,  and  the  extra  costs  paid  by 
the  Eastern  manufacturer  are  now  building  up  the  Western  mills. 

"  To  return  to  the  figures :  the  mill  given  will  consume  666  tons  of  cotton 
per  annum. 

"  Freight  from  the  cotton  districts  of  Nashville,  Florence,  Tuscumbia,  and 
points  on  the  Mississippi  river  in  Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  and  on  the  Arkansas 
river,  are  about  the  same  to  Louisville  as  to  New  Orleans.  As  the  river  packets 
multiply,  the  rates  in  this  direction  will  probably  be  lower.  Besides,  as  our 
agriculmral  exports  increase,  the  return  boats  will  run  light  and  charge  less.  Our 
mill,  then,  will  save  the  charges  on  the  cotton  at  New  Orleans  and  the  cost 
between  that  city  and  the  New  England  mill.  I  have  not* access  to  a  series  of 
New  Orleans  prices  current,  but  I  presume  the  following  estimate  will  not  be  wide 
cf  the  mark : 

Drayage,  storage,  brokerage,  and  commission  of  agent  or 

merchant  at  New  Orleans  per  bale  of  450  pounds  -     -     $1  00 

Insurance  on  $36,  or  8  cents  per  pound -  50 

Freight  f  cent  per  pound 3  38 

Interest,  forty-five  days  -- --  27 

$5  15 

Or  1  14-100  cent  per  pound,  or  per  ton 22  00 

Add  charges  in  Boston 10 

Average  freight  to  the  mill 2  70 

Total  per  ton $24  80 

666  tons  required  at  $24  80  gives $17,182  80 

Add  saving  in  interest  of  capital  per  annum    -     -     -  3,000  00 
Add  minimum  freight  on  goods  or  $30  per  ton  on 

600  tons 18,000  00 

iWmmte??2  advantage $38,182  80 

"  But  if  we  add  the  ordinary  freight  on  the  goods,  or  $60  per  ton,  we  have 
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the  maximum  advantage  of  $56,182  80,  or  an  average  of  $47,182  80  on  a  capital 
of  $220,000,  or  near  211-2  per  cent,  per  annum.  I  might  add  from  1  to  2  per 
cent,  loss  on  exchange,  as  the  agents  of  the  largest  mills  usually  sell  bills  at  60 
days,*and  at  a  discount  of  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  to  pay  for  the  cotton  they  purchase 
at  New  Orleans. 

"  Besides,  a  large  amount  of  cotton  manufactured  at  the  East  pays  a  second 
profit  and  the  costs  of  a  second  transpoitation, 

"  As  I  have  not  access  to  the  exchange  accounts  of  the  Kentucky  banks,  (whose 
agents  invest  largely  in  tliese  bills)  or  to  the  books  of  the  New  York  cotton  specu- 
lator, or  of  the  Sound  steamboats,  I  cannot  make  an  average  of  liiese  items  of  cost, 
and  omit  them  in  the  foregoing  calculation. 

"I  say  nothing  here  of  the  great  saving  in  fuel  and  in  food ;  to  these  points  and 
to  giving  an  aggregate  of  advantages  I  propose  to  devote  anothei-  j^aper. 

"I  believe  the  foregoing  estimates  are  v/ithin  the  truth,  and  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  at  all  the  items  of  cost ;  indeed  many  of  these  are  of  such  a 
character  that  they  cannot  well  be  specified ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  expenses 
and  time  of  the  merchant  who  goes  abroad  to  make  his  purchases ;  occasional  loss 
and  delays  in  receiving  goods  for  which  insurance  offices  and  transportation  lines 
cannot  be  made  liable ;  and  all  the  contingencies  to  which  a  trade  between  distant 
points  is  subject. 

"It  will  be  noticed  tliat  nothing  is  said  here  of  disadvantages;  there  are  some, 
and  I  \till  endeavor  hereafter  to  state  them  fairly,  and  then  perhaps  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  few  there  arc  and  how  easily  these  can  be  surmounted. 

"  I  have  been  furnished  with  the  following  estimate,  which  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  foregoing,  and  from  a  source  perhaps  more  reliable  than  any  other  in 
New  England.    The  comparison  is  between  Massachusetts  and  Pittsburg : 

"A  mill  of  10,000  spindles  will  turn  out  4,000,000  yards  of  number  fourteen 
sheetings  or  shirtings  and  consume  1,400,000  pounds  of  cotton  in  one  year.  The 
difference  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  cost  of  sending  the  manufactured 
goods  to  the  West,  including  interest,  is,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated,  one  cent  per 
yard,  or,  $40,000  in  one  year's  work. 

"If  there  is  but  even  fifteen  per  cent,  advantage  (and  I  challenge  the  production 
oi  facts  to  show  that  there  is  not  twenty-five  per  cent.)  in  this  single  item  of  cost 
of  transportation,  how  long  before  our  men  of  capital,  who  at  most,  can  get  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent,  interest  on  moneyed  loans,  will  engage  in  manufacturing  ?  It 
needs  but  the  establishment  of  a  single  mill  on  the  Lowell  system,  and  the  making 
of  a  single  dividend,  to  draw  the  attention  of  every  man  among  us  who  has  spare 
funds  sufficient  to  i3uy  a  share  of  stock. 

"The  sixth  element  of  a  manufacturing  district  is  a  health}/  position,  and  a 
climate  so  equable  and  temperate  that  man  may  sustain  continuous  exertion  even  in 
partial  confinement. 

"  Such  is  and  ever  wiU  be  the  competition  in  manufacturing,  that  the  mere 
15* 
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operative  can  expect  only  a  slight  advance  in  wages  over  the  agriculturist.  The 
latter  is  usually  the  owner  of  the  soil  he  tills;  he  bears  expopure  willingly  for  the 
increased  value  of  his  farm  obtained  by  that  exposure.  He  drains  the  morass, 
deppite  of  its  noxious  effluvia,  with  the  prospect  of  rich  harvests  onthersame 
site;  but  the  former  stipulates  for  and  only  receives  a  stated  pay  and  with  no 
expectation  of  an  advance ;  to  be  sure,  the  '  factory  girl '  works  by  the  piece,  but 
she  knows,  before  entering  the  mill,  how  many  pieces  she  can  turn  out.  Besides, 
when  the  ploughman  is  sick,  his  place  can  readily  be  supplied;  but  the  sickness 
of  the  engineer  may  slop  the  work  of  hundreds,  and  a  large  capital  may  lie  idle 
while  a  substitute  is  sought  for. 

"  I  refer  specially  to  large  manufacturing  establishments,  carried  on  by  asso- 
ciated capital,  and  under  the  organization  of  directors,  superintendents,  and  over- 
seers, of  whom  the  active  managers  are  men  of  character,  and  generally  men  of 
family,  who  prefer  a  liberal  and  certain  income,  to  the  uncertainties  of  trade  or  of 
the  learned  professions  —  men  who  would  not  for  a  limited  salary  risk  the  climate 
of  Singapore  or  Spitsbergen. 

"Indeed  the  reasons  are  too  obvious  for  enumeration  why  such  labor  can  only 
be  obtained  and  rendered  productive  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  there  never  was 
and  never  will  be  a  manufacturing  town  at  any  other  tiian  a  perfectly  healthy 
position  —  not  even  in  those  countries  where  labor  is  constantly  pressing  for 
employment.  Even  after  a  place  (this  city  for  example)  has  become  healthy,  it 
requires  years  to  remove  unfavorable  prejudices. 

"  On  this  river,  at  least  as  far  down  as  the  lowlands  at  the  confluence  of  its 
western  tributaries,  there  are  as  few  permanent  causes  of  disease  as  exist  in  any 
«ther  part  of  the  world;  the  causes  of  malaria  will  soon  be^  entirely  removed  by 
the  cultivation  of  its  banks,  and  the  constant  agitation  of  its  surface  by  boats;  and 
in  a  few  years  bilious  fevers  will  be  as  rare  here  as  at  the  east,  while  we  are 
comparatively  exempt  from  that  scourge  of  the  northeastern  seaboard,  the  con- 
sumption. There,  as  experience  has  shown,  tlie  piercing  winds,  coming  unob- 
structed from  the  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  bring  death  to  those  coming  out  of 
the  heated  rooms  of  a  city  or  manufactory ;  but  the  cold  air  of  the  lakes  and  the 
mountains  is  tempered  before  it  reaches  us. 

Our  coal  districts  are  proverbially  healthy.  Coal  smoke  is  by  many  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  best  disinfecting  agents,  and  the  usual  epidemics  of  the  country 
have  become  less  fatal  when  the  use  of  coal  has  become  common;  perhaps  this  is 
one  of  the  causes  why  the  centers  of  our  cities  are  always  regarded  as  more 
healthy  than  the  suburbs. 

"The eighth  element  is  a  convenient  site,  and  near  suitable  building  materials. 

"  It  would  astonish  one  who  has  never  thought  of  the  subject,  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  fixed  capital  expended  in  grading  an  uneven  site  of  a  city,  and  in  its 
buildings.  The  filling  up  of  our  ponds  and  cutting  down  of  our  sand  hills  has 
baen  but  a  mere  trifle,  when  compared  with  similar  expenditures  in  other  cities. 
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"  The  splendid  Quincy  mavket-house  in  Boston,  and  the  immense  blocks  of 
granite  warehouses  aiound  it,  now  stand  where  ships  once  anchored  ;  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  paid  by  New  York  for  the  timber  and  lime  of  Maine,  the  granite 
of  Massachusetts,  the  sandstone  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey — and  she  has 
even  been  obliged  to  send  to  New  Hampshire  and  Maryland  for  brick. 

"  The  very  cost  of  transportation  on  the  building  materials,  already  sent  to 
New  Orleans  from  New  England  and  the  Ohio  river,  would,  at  many  points  on 
this  river,  build  a  large  manufacturing  town,  and  furnish  it  with  a  working  capital. 

"At  our  coal  fields  on  the  Ohio  are  the  best  of  building  materials — common 
cla)',  fire  clay,  fire  stone,  and  lime  stone  are  on  the  spot  or  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity ;  while,  underlying  the  coal,  is  a  stratum  of  sandstone  with  a  single  stratifica- 
tion which  splits  readily,  is  soft  in  the  quarry  and  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere. This  is  now  being  taken  for  the  construction  of  the  public  works  at 
Memphis,  and  is  pronounced  equal  in  durability  to  the  same  character  of  stone 
used  in  the  construction  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  while  it  is  cut  move 
readily. 

"Here,  then,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  we  have  all  the  nat- 
ural elements  of  a  manufacturing  district :  cheap  fuel,  cheap  living,  cheap  land, 
cheap  stone,  clay,  and  timber,  cheap  raw  materials,  cheap  transportation,  in  a 
healthy  country,  in  the  centre  of  a  great  market ;  and,  besides,  we  have  good 
laws  and  light  taxes. 

"  Where  else,  in  the  wide  world,  are  all  these  advantages  found  in  combina- 
tion ? 

"  The  artificial  elements  of  a  manufacturing  district  are  capital ;  labor  and  skill 
in  all  the  departments  depending  on  each  other;  reputation,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
termed,  good  will ;  and  a  condition  of  society  and  code  of  laws  adapted  to  the  per- 
manent emploi/tncyit  of  labor  and  capital  in  manufacturing. 

"  First,  of  CAPITAL.  There  are  three  distinct  epochs  in  the  history  of  manu- 
factures— 

"The  first  is  typified  by  the  Arab  of  the  desert  .with  his  warp  stretched  from 
pegs  stuck  in  the  sand,  and  by  the  early  emigrant  at  her  wheel  or  loom.  The 
manufacturer  here  has  grown  the  material  and  will  wear  the  product. 

"  The  second  is  where  one  or  more  unite  capital  and  skill,  under  some  form  or 
other  of  copartnership,  to  manufacture  what  others  have  grown  and  others  will 
consume. 

"  In  the  west  we  have  reached  this  stage  which  (in  this  country  at  least)  will 
not  admit  of  a  great  extension  ;  because  partners  often  disagree,  and  at  the  disso- 
lution of  the  partnership  by  death  or  otherwise,  the  concern  has  to  be  re-organ- 
ized ;  and  because  the  father  is  rarely  sure  that  his  son  will  have  similar  taste  or 
skill  to  employ  capital  advantageously  in  the  mill. 

"  In  Europe,  society  is  much  divided  into  castes,  and  the  eon  is  trained  up  to 
follow  the  calling  of  his  father.     In  France  we  see  the  same  brand  on  the  wine 
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cask  that  was  noted  a  century  ago;  so  in  England,  the  sign  of  a  shop  often  occu- 
pies its  place  without  change  through  several  generations.  In  such  a  state  of 
society,  joint  or  family  interests  may  be  sufficiently  strong  to  give  permanency  or 
profit  to  a  manufactory  requiring  a  large  outlay  of  fixed  capital. 

"  This  system  was  tried  at  the  east  and  was  soon  abandoned  as  unsuitable  to 
our  people  and  institutions,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  evident  that  the  business  of 
spinning  and  weaving  cotton  could  be  made  permanent  and  profitable,  the  shrewd 
and  calculating  New  Englanders  passed  to  the  third,  or  golden  age,  in  manufac- 
turing ;  and  it  is  to  the  well  considered  system  of  Lowell  and  his  associates,  and 
the  working  plans  drafted  by  them,  that  New  England  is  now  indebted  for  her 
eminent  success,  and  the  largest  part  of  her  present  wealth  and  importance. 

"  That  system  is  the  association  of  capital,  protected  by  liberal  charters,  and 
under  the  management  of  superintendents  of  high  character,  overseers  carefully 
selected,  and  directors  in  whom  t/ie  j^ublic  have  entire  confidence. 

"  This  system,  which  has  worked  so  well  elsewhere,  is  worthy  of  our  adop- 
tion ;  wherever  it  has  been  tried  the  results  have  been  the  same ;  it  has  stood  the 
test  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  does  not  require  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  pre- 
dict the  same  result  here. 

"  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  our  institutions  and  the  character  of  our  people. 
It  is  the  democratic  system,  for  by  it,  the  hundred  dollars  of  the  poor  man,  in- 
vested in  the  stock  of  the  corporation,  draws  as  large  a  dividend  as  the  hundred 
dollars  of  the  rich  man  ;  it  is  the  system  safe  for  the  public,  for  it  requires  at  the 
outset  a  capital  sufficient  for  its  purposes  and  asks  no  credit;  and  safe  for  the 
stockholder,  as  he  only  risks  his  stock  and  cannot  well  be  ruined  by  the  misman- 
agement or  knavery  of  associates;  this  is  the  system  which  gives  surety  to  the 
operative  for  his  wages  and  to  the  agriculturist  for  the  price  of  the  food  furnished 
by  him  to  the  operative;  and  the  results  of  its  adoption  here  will  be  seen  in  les- 
sening the  cost  of  fabrics  our  necessities  require — in  increasing  the  amount  of  our 
productive  capital — in  enlarging  the  number  of  profitable  employments  of  our 
young  men  of  capital  and  enterprise,  and  in  giving  us  an  important  home  market 
for  our  raw  materials  and  provisions. 

"The  way  in  which  this  system  works,  and  u-hij  it  works  well,  will  be  seen 
hereafter;  but  under  it,  as  perhaps  every  reflecting  man  will  admit,  the  west  has 
already  abundance  of  capital  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  expected  that  our  very 
rich  men  will  leave  their  comfortable  homes  for  new  positions  where  there  are 
peculiar  natural  advantages  and  where  manufacturing  can  be  made  most  profitable ; 
or  that  they  will  personally  superintend  the  details  of  making  cotton  or  any  other 
fabrics ;  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  they  will  risk  the  earnings  of  years  to  the 
management  of  a  distant  co- partner  or  agent. 

"  To  manufacture  cotton,  or  indeed  any  other  great  staple,  at  the  most  profit,  we 
must  do  a  large  business;  the  cotton  mill  of  10,000  spindles  will  make  goods 
probably  ten  per  cent,  cheaper  than  one  of  1,000  spindles;  the  first  requires  a 
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capital  of,  say  $200,000  ;  now,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  make  the  attempt  to 
get  a  Lexington  capitalist  to  furnish  that  large  sum  of  money  to  any  man  or  for 
any  purpose,  however  great  the  '•  paper  profits  "  might  appear,  or  however  strong 
might  be  the  faith  of  the  capitalist  in  the  general  profits  in  the  business  proposed : 
it  would  be  equally  preposterous  1o  ask  two  hundred  men  to  contribute  $1,000 
each,  and  also  their  individual  skill  and  labor,  to  any  copartnership  concern.  But, 
if  you  start  twenty  mills  under  the  guardianship  of  the  same  men  who  so  satis- 
factorily manage  our  bank  and  insurance  capital,  and  under  the  direct  superinten- 
dence of  a  man  of  unquestionable  capacity  and  integrity,  and  with  the  checks  of 
treasurer,  overseers,  &c.,  where  there  is  no  liability  beyond  the  capital  invested, 
and  where  the  stock  promises  large  dividends,  you  will  find  the  rich  man  taking 
his  risks  in  each  mill ;  while  the  man  of  less  capital  will  follow  the  example  to 
the  extent  of  his  means.  They  who  construct  the  buildings  or  furnish  the  ma- 
terials and  machinery,  and  they  who  wish  to  sell  the  goods  or  obtain  employment 
in  or  about  the  mill,  will  be  glad  to  take  all  the  stock  they  can  afford  to  hold. 
Labor  and  materials  to  a  considerable  extent  will  be  equal  to  money. 

"  It  is  said  that  steam  boat  capital  does  not,  on  the  average,  pay  eight  per  cent, 
per  annum  —  yet  how  easy  is  it,  on  any  point  of  our  river,  to  start  a  boat  costing 
from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars— in  this  the  shares  are  rarely  over  1-16  — 
but  in  a  cotton  mill  each  share  would  be,  say  1-2000.  The  boat  owners  are  the 
builders  of  the  hull  and  engine,  the  officers  and  the  commission  merchant;  would 
it  not  be  far  easier  to  raise  the  capital  of  the  mill  and  partially  in  the  same  way 
with  anticipated  profits  of  twenty  to  forty  per  cent.,  and  in  a  business  attended 
with  less  risk  and  giving  constant  employment,  and  at  the  same  place  ?  Let  those 
who  scorn  small  contributions  to  great  works  remember  that  most  glorious  of  all 
monuments,  the  Polish  mound,  made  by  a  grateful  people,  of  whom  each  contri- 
buted but  a  spadeful  of  earth  —  or  the  more  recent  instance  of  the  subscription  of 
half  a  million  of  dollars  by  Irish  laborers,  which  ensured  the  completion  of  the 
western  rail  road  from  Boston  to  Albany. 

"  It  is  believed  by  many  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  specie  capital  in  the 
Mississippi  Vaji^ey  since  1836,  of  nearly  one  hundred  million  of  dollars,  and  that 
its  annual  increase  is  from  ten  1o  fifteen  millions.  It  is  said  by  those  who  have 
the  best  means  of  knowing  the  facts,  that  something  like  five  millions  of  specie 
are  annually  brought  into  the  west  by  European  emigrants.  Some  shrewd  calcu- 
lators make  the  exports  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  over  their  imports  from  six  to  seven 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Government  does 
not  now  drain  us  of  specie  through  its  land  offices,  and  that  we  are  now  nearly 
freed  from  eastern  land  speculators.  Our  independence  is  shown  in  the  strength 
of  our  banks  and  the  favorable  state  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  exchanges.  In 
the  interior,  the  rate  of  interest  has  fallen  to  six  and  in  some  sections  to  five  per 
cent,  per  annum ;  while  in  our  cities  and  large  towns  our  banks  furnish  all  the 
facilities  desired  for  legitimate  business  transactions. 
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"  Wc  have  so  long  been  dependant  on  the  east  for  money  capital,  that  it  Is 
difficult  for  us  to  look  for  it  in  any  other  direction.  We  have  now  sufficient 
strength  to  stand  erect,  but  have  scarcely  learned  the  use  of  our  feet. 

"But,  perhaps,  we  are  to  look  to  the  south  for  capital,  either  in  money  or  its 
equivalent,  cotton.  The  cotton  planter  for  years  has  been  chagrined  that  he  has 
made  less  m  producing  than  the  New  Englander  has  in  manufacturing  the  cotton ; 
and  he  will  gladly  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity,  now  perhaps  first  presented 
to  him  in  a  practical  shape,  of  making  the  manufacturers'  profit.  He  could  not 
manufacture  in  Glasgow  or  Manchester ;  and  Lowell  was  too  far  distant  for  Jiim 
to  invest  in  her  mills.  At  home  he  has  not  the  labor,  power,  conveniences  or 
skill.  The  lower  Ohio  is  within  his  reach,  (I  refer  to  tlie  planters  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries.)  Here  he  can,  while  overlooking  the  management  of  the 
mill,  mingle  busmess  with  pleasure  during  the  summer.  Many  may  smile  at  the 
idea  of  getting  surplus  capital  from  a  cotton  planter,  and  may  exclaim,  mortgages, 
execution,  advances,  &c.,  yet  let  me  assure  such  that  the  southwest  is  in  quite 
a  different  condition  now  from  what  it  was  ten  years  since.  Let  them  remember 
that  not  only  has  the  cotton  crop  vastly  incre'ased  in  that  period,  but  that  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  credits  in  New  Orleans  have  been  greatly  diminished,  while 
at  home  there  are  now  coniparatively  no  such  facilities.  Many  of  the  planters 
now  consign  their  crop  to  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  the  eastern  cities  and 
even  to  Liverpool,  and  neither  ask  nor  wish  for  an  advance.  Let  it  also  be 
remembered  that  the  cotton  planter  has  nothing  at  home  to  invest  his  surplus  in, 
save  more  land  and  slaves.  He  has  no  canals  or  railroads,  houses,  or  ships  to 
build ;  he  has  no  banks  to  deposit  his  money  in  even ;  he  does  not  wish  to  take 
mercantile  risks  or  to  leave  his  money  long  in  the  hands  of  those  who  do  take 
such  risks ;  would  he  not  gladly  invest  in  mills  near  him,  where  his  own  cotton 
would  be  spun  and  woven,  and  on  its  way  to  market  and  on  his  way  to  the  springs 
or  his  summer  residence  ?  Indeed  he  might  find  a  healthy  summer  residence  within 
sight  of  the  mill.  He  would  realize  the  value  of  his  cotton  (indeed  trebled  in  value) 
from  the  goods  before  he  could  get  his  returns  from  that  consigned  to  the  Liverpool 
factor. 

"This  direct  consignment  is,  of  course,  the  most  favorable  for  the  planter. 
When  the  New  Orleans  or  New  York  speculator  buys  the  cotton  and  consigns  it, 
tlie  planter,  of  course  pays,  or  rather  loses,  the  intermediate  profits. 

"  On  this  reliance  on  the  south  I  have  not  only  to  state  its  reasonableness,  but 
the  positive  assurances  of  very  many  planters  who  have  surplus  capital,  that  they 
and  their  friends  are  ready  to  take  stock  in  cotton  mills  just  as  soon  as  they  who 
practically  understand  the  details  of  putting  up  and  managing  mills,  will  ob- 
tain the  charters  and  superintendents  and  contractors. 

"  But  we  cannot  expect  cottoii  mills  to  leap  into  existence  at  once.  Several 
years  will  be  required  to  erect  buildings,  obtain  machinery,  &c.  Then  the  first 
that  are  started  will  make  profits  to  build  others;  besides,  the  moment  we  show 
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the  east  that  we  have  systematically  and  energetically  undertaken  to  manufacture 
our  cotton  and  hemp,  and  to  eat  our  com  and  pork  at  home,  the. building;  of  new 
mills  there  will  be  checked,  and  the  men  of  capital  and  enterprise  there,  who  wish 
to  engage  in  the  business,  will  bring  their  capital,  skill  and  labor  here. 

"  It  will  be  seen  under  the  next  head  what  of  these  requisites  we  may  expect 
from  abroad." 


ART.  III.— THE  CHEROKEE  ROSE. 

The  following  article,  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Affleck,  of  Mississippi,  and 
published  in  the  "  Commercial  Review,"  is  highly  entitled  to  the  consideration  of 
the  western  farmer.  Of  the  Cherokee  Kose,  we  can  say  nothing  of  our  own  knowl- 
edge ;  nor  do  we  know  whether  its  adaptation  to  this  climate  has  ever  been  tested. 
But  from  the  fact  as  staled  by  the  writer  that  it  "  was  not  aflfected"  by  the  severe 
cold  which  happened  in  February,  1835 — that  bemg  a  season  of  the  year  when 
tender  plants  are  most  liable  to  injury  from  severe  frosts — we  conclude  that  it 
would  survive  the  winters  of  Missouri.  Again,  the  writer  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  the  Cherokee  Rose  is  a  native  of  East  Tennessee;  if  this  should  be  true,  it 
would  seem  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  its  adaptation  at  least  to  the  southern  part 
of  Missouri  and  Illinois.  If  this  plant  should  be  found  to  thrive  in  the  prairies 
of  the  west,  and  should  answer^the  valuable  purposes  ascribed  to  it  by  Mr.  Affleck, 
it  is  calculated  to  become  a  source  of  incalculable  convenience,  especially  to  those 
of  the  prairie  districts. 

Although  not  intimately  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  the  letter 
of ,  Mr.  Affleck  to  the  Editor  of  the  Commercial  Review,  contains  so  many  judi- 
cious remarks,  that  we  have  given  it  entire,  as  a  proper  introduction  to  the  subject. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq. : 

Treatise  after  treatise  has  been  written  and  published  upon  the  waste  of  timber 
in  the  common  rail  fence,  where  timber  is  yet  to  be  had  for  such  a  purpose ;  elab- 
orate estimates  made  of  the  j'early  cost  of  such  fences,  in  time,  labor  and  mate- 
rial ;  and  endless  suggestions  as  to  the  best  substitute  to  be  employed  in  difTerent 
parts  of  the  country.  Some  propose  dry  stone  walls — than  which  there  can  be 
no  better  fence,  where  the  materials  exist.  Others,  descanting  upon  the  beauties 
of  an  English  landscape,  in  which  the  neatly  kept  hedges  of  hawthorn  occupy  so 
prominent  and  ornamental  a  place,  propose  its  introduction  here  for  that  purpose, 
and  quote  the  directions  of  English  authors  for  propagating  and  planting  it.  Some 
again,  aware  of  this  having  been  repeatedly  tried,  and  without  success  propor- 
tioned to  the  cost,  point  out  the  adaptation  of  difierent  native  hawthorns,  the  crab- 
apple,  honey-locust,  osage  orange,  &c.,  to  different  portions  of  our  extensive  and 
varied  country.    Then  we  have  ditches  and  sod  walls,  and  patent  wooden  fences 
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of  many  kinds,  for  the  prairie  regions,  and,  last  of  all,  we  have  it  proposed  and 
earnestly  and  ably  advocated  by  the  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist  and  his 
correspondents,  to  do  away  with  fences  entirely,  every  farmer  housing  and  feed- 
ing his  stock,  or  herding  them  on  his  pastures. 

We  have  seen  the  substantial  rfoie  dykes  of  Scotland,  and  others  after  the  same 
model  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  in  Kentucky;  the  beautiful  hedges 
of  hawthorn,  crab-apple,  holly,  beech,  &c.,  in  England  and  elsewhere  ;  and  close 
copies  of  these  in  different  parts  of  this  countiy,  reared,  planted  and  kept  in  order 
by  a  great  expenditure  of  labor;  excellent  hedges  of  the  osage  orange  in  Ohio  and 
in  Pennsylvania ;  the  utter  failures  at  fencing  in  the  prairies  of  the  West,  with 
sod  walls  and  ditches ;  and  we  have  tried  our  hand  at  almost  all  of  these,  in  turn, 
and  at  every  variety  of  wooden  fence,  from  the  last  patent  Yankee  invention,  to 
the  substantial  post  and  rail  of  cypress.  But  in  no  country  have  we  seen  a  fence 
of  any  kind  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  climate  and  existing  state  of  things — so 
cheaply  obtained  and  easily  kept  in  order — so  permanent,  efficient  and  substantial, 
or  more  thoroughly  tested,  than  the  Cherokee  Rose  hedge.  Many  years  have 
elapsed  since  this  plant  was  first  employed  for  the  purpose  of  fencing  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  in  Adams  and  Wilkinson  counties,  Mississippi.  Ex- 
cellent fences  of  it  have  there  existed  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  have  led  to 
its  universal  use  in  the  Southern  States;  yet  in  many  parts  of  those  very  districts, 
though  timber  has  become  extremely  scarce,  hedging  is  but  little  thought  of — and 
elsewhere  it  is  almost  unknown. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  rareinstance  in  the  history  of  Southern  Agriculture,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  agriculture  of  the  world.  Farmers  are  proverbially  slow  in  adopt- 
ing improvements — some  from  indifference,  others  from  a  contempt  for  theoretical 
and  book-farming — terms  freely  used  when  any  thing  out  of  the  old  track  is  pro- 
posed— and  not  a  few  from  ignorance.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  apothegm 
got  up  in  the  days  of  ignorance  and  maintained  by  her  children  ever  since — "  to 
plant  well  is  better  than  to  theorize  well " — has  been  "  an  instrument  of  more 
mischief  than  any  two-edged  sword,"  and  of  incalculable  disadvantage  to  the  ag- 
riculture of  the  south.  "  Modest  merit  too  often  shrinks  before  it.  Let  it  be  as- 
serted, and  asserted  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,"  (says  the  same  writer — J. 
E.  Jenkins,  in  the  Southern  Agrkullurist,  vol.  7,  p.  174,)  "  that  theory  is  the  in- 
cipiency  of  all  acts  ,•  that  the  first  clod  of  earth  that  was  ever  designedly  broken 
for  the  introduction  of  seed  with  the  intention  of  reaping  its  production,  was  the 
effect  of  speculation  and  of  mental  arrangement.  To  be  able  to  speculate,  proves 
a  scrutinizing  faculty ;  and  to  theorize  to  success,  the  highest  mental  endowment." 
He  remarks,  lurther:  "  It  is  easy  for  the  most  ignorant  clod-hopper  to  call  him- 
self a  planter,  and  no  theorist — as  if  he  thereby  conferred  upon  himself  some 
honorable  distinction,  whilst  he  heaped  upon  the  head  of  his  neighbor — whose 
mind  elucidated  his  practice,  and  who  is  not  unwilling  that  the  world  should  share 
with  him  whatsoever  good  he  can  impart — coals  ol  fire  and  molten  lead." 
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Strong  language  this,  yet  how  true !  No  improvement  is  proposed,  no  new 
thing  introduced  to  the  planting  world,  without  meeting  with  severe  checks  Irom 
self-sufficienf  ignorance.  It  is  on  record  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton  as  a  staple 
crop,  and  those  who  sought  to  introduce  it,  were  included  in  the  same  sneering 
remark — "  a  fit  crop  for  a  petty  farmer,  but  not  for  a  planter."  Horizontal  ploiv- 
ing  and  tlie  side-hill  ditch  or  guard-drain,  are  most  valuable  instances  of  "  theo- 
rizing to  success,"  and  require  a  mind  of  but  very  moderate  calibre  to  comprehend 
their  advantages.  Yet  the  lirst  was  adopted  slowly,  and  not  until  whole  States 
had  been  almost  ruined  by  the  old  method  of  plowing  up-and-down  hill,  and  is 
even  now  unknown  in  many  districts.  The  latter  —  the  guard-drain,  or  side-hill 
ditch  —  is  as  yet  a  thing  unheard  of  by  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  hill-plan- 
ters of  the  South ;  or,  if  attempted,  without  a  correct  knowledge  of  those  principles 
without  which  incalculable  harm,  instead  of  good,  is  done.  Yet  this  most  perfect 
preventive  to  the  washing  away  of  the  surface  soil  and  the  formation  of  gulJies, 
has  been  known  and  practised  with  complete  si^pcess;  and  full  explanations  of  the 
principles  upon  which  they  should  be  laid  out,  and  directions  for  the  work,  have 
been  published  many  years  ago.  And  even  plantations  nearest  to  others  completely 
protected  in  this  way  from  washing,  are  being  washed  into  guliies,  and  losing 
what  little  soil  is  left  to  them,  without  a  judicious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
to  prevent  it.  And  thus  it  is  with  many  other  improvements  of  equal,  or  even 
greater,  value. 

IMuch  of  this  might  be  remedied  by  means  of  an  ably  conducted  Southern  Jour- 
nal of  Agriculture,  through  which  those  farmers  willing  to  nnpart  the  benefits  of 
tiieir  experience — of  their  "theorizing  to  success"  —  may  be  induced  to  do  so, 
sustained  by  the  countenance  and  support  of  a  well-informed,  judicious  Editor, 
against  the  sneers  of  folly,  or  detractions  of  envy  and  ignorance. 

To  you,  my  dear  Sir,  we  must  look  for  a  South-western  Journal  of  Agricitlture. 
You  have  established  the  Commercial  Review  upon  a  permanent  footing,  and  under 
disadvantages  and  trials  of  which  no  one  can  lorm  a  conception  who  has  not  gone 
through  the  like  —  and  stand  iorth  the  able  .advocate  of  the  commerce,  and  inciden- 
tally, of  the  Agriculture  of  the  South.  You  are  giving,  each  month,  increased 
interest  and  value,  with  increased  size,  to  the  Review.  You  already  include,  as 
remarked,  the  subject  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  improvement;  so  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  another  and  distinct  periodical,  devoted  solely  to  that  interest,  great 
though  it  be,  could  be  sustained.  Nor  would  it  be  good  policy  to  attempt  it. 
Would  it  not,  then,  be  advisable  to  appropriate  a  separate  and  sufficient  space  iir 
each  month's  Review,  to  Agriculture  and  the  Sciences,  and  interests  immediately 
connected  therewith  —  thus  offering  additional  inducements  to  the  planting  commu- 
nity to  sustain  the  Review,  not  only  by  their  subscriptions,  but  by  their  pens  ? 
Be  assured  it  would.  Think  of  it.  We  have  heard  the  plan  suggested,  more  than 
once,  by  the  friends  of  th15  Review. 

The  following  essay  is  offered  vou  for  the  proposed  department— or  as  -^'ou  mav 
16  ' 
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please  —  with  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  you  and  to  your  readers. 

I  am,  &c. ,  yours, 

THOjVIAS  AFFLECK. 

««THE  CHEROKEE  ROSE." 
At  page  461,  of  vol.  1,  of  Terry  &  Gray's  Flora  of  North  America,  will  be 
found  the  following  description  of  the  plant  named  as  the  subject  of  this  article. 
It  is  classed  amongst  the  "  naturalized  species." 

"  Rosa  Icevegata  —  (Michx.) :  very  glabrous ;  branches  armed  with  very  strong^ 
often  geminate  curved  prickles;  leaves  lhree-(somelimes  hve-)  foliate;  leaflets 
cariaceous,  shiring,  sharply  serrate ;  stipules  setaceous,  deciduous ;  flower,  solitary, 
terminal ;  tube  of  the  calyx  ovoid,  muricafe  with  long,  prickly  bristles.  Stem  with 
long  flexible  branches,  capable  of  being  trained  to  a  great  length.  Flowers  very 
large,  white.       *********** 

Thus  far  for  the  Botanist.  To  the  Farmer  we  will  offer  a  more  easily  under- 
stood description. 

But  first  as  to  the  foreign  origin  of  this  valuable  plant.  Messrs.  Torrey  & 
Gra)',  who  are  high  authority,  speak  positively  on  this  point.  Prince,  in  his 
Catedogue  of  Roses,  states  it  to  be  a  native  of  Persia,  but  does  not  give  his  authority. 
Its  appearance  and  habits  are  foreign ;  yet  we  would  gladly  identify  it  as  a  native, 
and  think  it  quite  probable  that  it  is  so  —  and  offer  the  following  statements  in 
support  of  that  opinion : 

The  December  (1831)  number  of  the  4th  volume  of  the  Southern  Agi-iculturist, 
(Charleston,  S.  C, —  a  most  valuable  journal,  now,  alas!  no  more)  contains  one 
of  the  (previously)  unpublished  manuscripts  of  the  late  Stephen  Elliott,  "  upon  the 
culture  of  the  Cherokee  or  nondescript  Rose  as  a  hedging  plant,"  in  which  occurs 
the  following  passage : 

"  The  history  of  this  plant  is  obscure.  It  was  cultivated  before  the  Revolution 
by  the  late  Nathaniel  Hall,  Esq.,  at  his  plantation,  near  Savannah  river,  and 
having  been  obtained  from  thence  and  propagated  as  an  ornamental  plant,  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Telfair,  and  the  Messrs.  Gibbons'  of  Sharon  of  Beach  HilJ,  unde 
the  name  of  the  "  Cherokee  Rose."  It  is  jirobable  that  it  was  originally  brough  t 
down  from  our  mountains  by  some  of  the  Indian  traders.  ]VIr.  Kin,  a  most  inde- 
iatigable  collector  of  the  plants  of  the  United  States,  and  I  believe  a  very  worthy 
and  honest  man,  assured  me  that  he  had  found  this  rose  on  or  near  the  Cumber- 
land mountains,  in  Tennessee.  Michaux  met  with  it  in  the  gardens  in  Georgia 
and  perceiving  it  was  an  undescribed  plant,  he  introduced  it  into  the  gardens  near 
Charleston,  as  a  nondescript  Rose.  Hence  it  has  obtained  in  that  neighborhood 
the  popular,  but  absurd  name  of  "  the  Nondescript."  In  Georgia,  it  has  always 
retained  the  name  of  the  "  Cherokee  Rose." 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  American  Farmer — that  pioneer  journal,  to  which 
with  its  veteran  editor,  J.  S.  Skinner,  we  are  indebted  for  more  than  the  non- 
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reading  portion  of  the  farmers  of  the  present  day  have  any  idea  of  —  at  page  118, 
is  a  communication  signed  "  Wm.  W.  Anderson,  Slatesburg,  S.  C.  June  16, 1820,'' 
from  which  we  quote  in  support  of  the  same  opmion  :  "  TJtis  is  a  native  plant, 
and^  has  been  generally  called  in  South  Carolina,  nondescript.  It  is  now  more 
properly  known  by  the  name  of  Cherokee  Rose,  on  account  of  its  being  found  in 
the  greatest  abundance  in  the  tract  of  country  inhabited  by  the  Cherokee  Indians." 
We  have  no  facts  of  our  own  to  offer  —  but  think  the  above  views  so  clear  and 
positive,  that  they  may  safely  be  advanced  in  support  of  the  hope  that  the  Chero- 
kee Hose  may  prove  to  be  indigenous  to  the  South,  and  not  an  exotic. 

The  Rosa  Icevigata  is  an  evergreen,  approaching  to  a  vine  in  its  habit  of  growth ; 
the  leaves  are  dark  green  and  beautifully  glossy,  or  shining — hence  its  specific 
name.  Its  long  and  strong  shoots  are  completely  covered  with  stout  and  very- 
sharp  prickles,  cui^ved  backwards.  The  wood  soon  acquires  a  hardness  which 
prevents  its  being  browsed  upon  by  any  kind  of  stock  —  though,  during  a  hard 
winter,  cattle  and  sheep  will  pick  off  the  leaves,  without  injury  to  the  plant.  The 
blossoms,  which  appear  very  early  in  the  spring,  in  vast  numbers,  are  large, 
single,  and  of  a  peculiarly  clear  and  pure  white.  The  flexibility  of  the  long  shoots 
allows  of  their  being  laid  up  into  any  form  or  position  that  may  be  desired  ;  and 
as  they  readily  take  root  when  layered,  weak  places  in  a  hedge  are  quickly  and 
permanently  strengthened:  and  though  inclined,  it  neglected,  to  run  wild,  it  bears 
the  knife  and  shears  well,  and  can  readily  be  reduced  again  to  order  whenever 
desired.  We  have  seen  hedges  of  it  occupying  a  space  of  twenty  feet,  and  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  high  —  picturesque  objects  in  the  landscape,  but  bad  marks 
of  neat  farming. 

We  would  commend  this  plant  for  hedging  for  the  following  reasons :  for  beauty,  / 
strength,  permanency,  facility  of  propagation  and  culture,  freedom  from  disease 
and  from  injury  by  stock  or  insects,  peculiar  adaptation  to  our  climate  and  wants, 
and  to  farms  cultivated  by  negroes,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  forms  a  perfect  and 
substantial  fence,  the  exemption  of  such  fences  from  destruction  by  accidental  fires, 
and  the  facilities  it  offers  the  planter  of  forming  permanent  enclosures  without 
exhausting  his  supply  of  timber. 

Its  Beauty. — This  may  not,  by  many,  be  considered  an  object  of  very  great 
importance  in  a  hedging  plant,  still  it  has  its  claims  to  notice  and  its  advantages. 
As  these  are  self-evident  to  those  with  whom  arguments  in  their  favor  would  have 
any  weight,  we  shall  not  offer  them,  but  pass  on  to  the  mere  utilitarian  advanta- 
ges. The  plant  is,  beyond  question,  a  very  beautiful  one,  especially  when  in 
bloom,  when  it  forms  one  mass  of  snow-white  wreaths,  relieved  by  the  rich,  dark 
green  of  the  leaves;  and  hedges  of  it  may  be  still  further  improved,  as  a  means 
of  enriching  and  enlivening  the  landscape,  by  introducing  plants  of  the  stronger, 
freer-growing  of  the  Noisettes  and  of  the  various  running  roses,  at  the  distances 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  the  hedge. 

For  strength,  a  well  kept  Cherokee  hedge,  of  strong  growth  far  surpasses  any 
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other  kind  of  live  fence;  and  it  is  a  more  efficient  protection  to  crops  and  stock 
llian  any  other  fence  known  to  us.  Unlike  other  hedges,  where  the  stoutness  of 
the  stems  of  tlio.se  jjlants  of  which  they  are  formed,  is  the  main  source  of  strength 
to  the  hedge,  this  one  is  so  bound  together  by  the  interlocking  of  the  long  shoots, 
■which  have  been  laid, down  lengthwise  of  the  hedge,  at  different  periods  of  its 
growth,  as  to  be  utterly  impervious  to  any  animal.  We  have  seen  a  knowing  old 
bull,  lowering  his  head,  and  closing  his  eyes  to  the  consequences,  force  his  way  , 
through  the  most  compact  hawthorn  hedges  of  England ;  but  we  feel  confident 
that  a  well-grown  hedge  of  tliis  rose  would  turn  the  BufJalo.  In  a  field  thus 
fenced,  sheep  are  perfectly  safe  from  dogs  or  wolves,  unless  these  enter  at  the 
gale;  and  liogs  may  be  raised  even  close  by  such  a  neighbor  as  we  were  at  one  • 
time  favored  with,  who  cursed  his  negroes  for  "  a  set  of  worthless,  sleepj^-headed 
rascals,  who  could  not  pick  up  ])ork  enough  o'night,  in  such  a  neighborhood, 
without  compelling  him  to  buy  it!"  The  negroes,  belonging  to  a  plantation  thus 
enclosed,  find  it  difficult  to  ramble  much,  as  they  cannot  cross  these  hedges  without 
considerable  labor  and  some  risk. 

Permanency. — We  find  that  plants  and  hedges  now  exist  in  full  vigor  and 
thriftiness,  of  from  tvrenty  to  fifty  years  growth,  in  various  parts  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia  and  ]\Iississi])pi.  No  instance  has  come  under  our  notice,  during 
very  extended  enquiries  and  not  a  little  personal  observation,  of  any  appeaiance 
of  a  want  of  permanency,  or  of  the  plant  dying  out  from  any  cause.  Unsightly 
gaps  and  defective  places  are  by  no  means  rare  in  even  a  majority  of  Cherokee 
hedges;  but  these  are  ascribable  solely  to  neglect  and  indifference.  One  half  the 
labor  and  care  bestowed  upon  an  equal  number  of  cotton  plants,  would  keep  the 
young  hedge  in  such  a  vigorous,  growing  condition  as  entirely  to  prevent  gaps. 

In  facility  of  propagation  and  after  culture,  the  Cherokee  Hose  equals  corn  or 
cotton.     But  of  this,  anon. 

Of  its  freedom  from  disease  and  from  injury  by  stock  or  insects,  we  can  speak 
positively  thus  far.  We  may  expect,  however,  that  as  the  plant  itself  is  multi- 
plied, its  insect  enemies  will  also  inevitably  increase  —  not  by  spontaneous  genera- 
lion,  however,  but  by  a  natural  increase  from  a  natural  cause. 

No  degree  of  cold  experienced  in  South  Carolina  or  Mississippi  affects  this 
plant  injuriously.  The  winter  of  1834-'5  was  a  remarkably  severe  one  and  par- 
ticularly destructive  to  vegetable  life.  We  find  it  stated,  in  a  very  interesting 
retrospect  of  that  season,  as  experienced  at  Charleston,  in  the  8!h  vol.  of  So. 
Agriculturist,  that  during  "the  end  of  the  year  1834,  the  temperature  was  mode- 
rate and  uniform,"  which  "  by  rousing  the  vegetable  world  from  its  torpor, 
prepared  the  way  for  that  devastation  and  havoc,  which  spread  far  and  wide." 
This  continued  with  no  very  important  change.  At  nine  o'clock,  on  the  night  of 
6lh  February,  1835,  the  thermometer  stood  at  forty-eight  degrees.  At  a  more 
advanced  period  of  the  night  a  very  severe  change  took  place,  producing  showers 
of  sleet  which  fell  at  short  intervals,     "The  succeeding  day  the  weather  moder* 
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ated,  and  although  cool,  the  influence  of  a  bright  sun  rendered  the  temperature 
agreeable  until  towards  evening,  when  old  Boreas  sent  forth  a  chilling  blast  from 
the  North-east,  approaching  to  a  prettv  severe  gale,  diminished  the  temperature 
down  to  twenty  degrees,  at  nine  o'clock,  p.  m.  This  was  succeeded  by  Sunday, 
the  eighth."  It  was  the  coldest  day  ever  experienced  in  South  Carolina,  so  far  as 
recorded.  "  The  thermometer  stood,  after  sunrise,  five  degrees  above  Zero,  leav- 
ing scarcely  any  doubt  that  it  must  have  been  at  Zero  previous  to  daylight.  The 
salt-water  in  the  docks  and  mill-ponds  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  was  fro- 
zen."' Green-houses  afforded  no  protection  to  exotics.  Fig  trees,  myrtles,  oranges, 
etc.,  etc.,  as  far  South  as  St.  Augustine,  were  cut  down  to  the  roots  and  many 
utterly  destroyed.  We  presume  it  was  at  this  time  that  M.  Noisette,  whose 
residence  and  nursery  near  Charleston  had  long  been  celebrated  for  their 
beaut}',  lost  his  magnificent  collection  of  Camellias,  the  growth  of  many 
years  —  planted  and  nursed  by  his  own  hand  —  and  unequalled  in  size  and 
splendor.  The  old  gentleman,  in  the  morning,  gazed  upon  them,  all  blasted  and 
killed  to  the  ground ;  and,  it  is  said,  re-entered  his  house  without  uttering  a  word, 
took  to  his  bed  and  in  a  few  days,  died  ! 

The  Cherokee  Rose  was  not  affected  by  this  sudden  and  severe  change.  It  will 
even  thrive  as  far  north  as  Maryland.  The  late  j\lr.  C.  E.  Eowand,  of  South 
Carolina,  aiming  at  a  great  public  good,  actually  distributed  some  hundreds  of 
parcels  of  cuttings  of  this  plant,  about  the  year  1820  to  '23  to  an  equal  number 
of  his  fellow  farmers  in  the  Southern  States ;  at  the  same  time  publishing  in  the 
American  Farmer  directions  for  its  cultivation,  etc.;  and  requesting,  as  a  very  mod- 
erate return  for  so  much  trouble  and  expense,  that  the  recipients  would  report  their 
success  or  failure,  through  that  journal.  Some  half  dozen  did  so !  Poor  encour- 
agement to  others  to  follow  the  liberal  example  of  Mr.  Rowand.  Through  those 
who  did  report — Am.  Farm.,  vo.  7 — we  learn  that  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Tilghman,  Plin- 
limman,  Talbot  county,  and  Edward  Stabler,  Jr.,  Harewood,  Montgomery  county, 
succeeded  in  growing  the  plants;  of  their  success  we  have  no  knowledge,  after 
the  first  three  years.  We  are  thus  particular,  to  satisfy  enquiries  that  have  been 
made  of  us  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  we  Avould  be  glad  to  learn  if  the 
rose  still  flourishes  at  these  places. 

We  have  much  to  say  upon  its  adaptation  for  hedging  purposes,  to  the  climate 
and  wants  of  the  South,  and  to  faiins  cultivated  by  negroes.  Fences  we  must 
have.  Timber  is  becoming  scarce  eveiywhere;  and  many  districts  are  so  com- 
pletely exhausted  as  to  be,  measureably,  abandoned  from  an  actual  want  of  fencing 
material ;  the  lands  being  too  much  worn,  under  the  same  wasteful  course  which 
destroyed  the  timber,  to  repay  any  outlay  for  enclosing.  Timber,  exposed  to  the 
weather,  decays  very  rapidly  in  our  climate;  so  that  fences  of  that  material  require 
very  frequent  repairs  and  do  not  last  long.  The  tax  upon  the  labor  of  a  planta- 
tion is  enormous,  even  when  well  timbered;  and  still  more,  of  course,  where 
much  hauling  is  requisite.  INIany  of  the  finest  plantations  on  the  lower  Missis- 
16* 
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sippi  have  no  fencing  timber,  and  cypress  pickets  have  to  be  purchased  for  that 
purpose.  Great  part  of  Texas  consisls  of  prairie,  on  Avhich  the  plant  will  grow 
most  vigorously,  forming  an  impassable  fence  in  a  very  lew  years;  and,  with  the 
China  tree,  (melia  azedaracli,)  from  its  hardness,  rapidity  of  growth  and  excellence 
for  fuel  and  other  economic  purposes,  will  be  the  means,  we  confidently  predict, 
of  settling  up  millions  of  acres  of  that  fine  country,  which  would,  without  these, 
remain  forever  uncultivated,  though  by  no  means  barren,  wastes.  Add  to  these 
the  Pise,  or  dry  clay  house,  and  all  the  objections  to  a  settlement  in  that  magnifi- 
cent stock  country  are  done  away  with.  Give  Illinois  such  a  plant  for  hedging, 
and  a  tree  equal  in  value,  rapid  growth  and  easy  cultivation,  and  she  would  quickly 
become  the  first  agricultural  Slate  of  the  Union.  As  it  is,  notwithstanding  the 
rigors  of  her  climate  and  great  dearth  of  timber,  she  makes  lengthy  strides  to- 
wards the  first  rank. 

The  advantages  of  a  proper  subdivision  of  plantations  by  permanent  enclosures, 
are  sufficiently  apparent.  They  are  the  very  foundation  of  all  improvement. 
The  many  fine  tracks  of  hill-land,  in  these  Southern  Stales,  which  have  had  the 
cream  skimmed  from  them,  in  repeated  crops  of  cotton  and  corn,  without  other 
rotation  and  without  manure,  and  have  become  cut  up  by  gullies  and  stripped  of 
their  timber,  might  yet  be  reclaimed  for  other  and  highly  profitable  kinds  ol  farm- 
ing, by  being  promptly  hedged  in  before  it  is  too  late.  They  might  then,  sliould 
the  owners  find  it  advisable  to  move  their  forces  on  to  newer  and  richer  lands,  be 
turned  into  sheep  farms  or  disposed  of  to  advantage  for  that  purpose.  Without 
fences  or  fencing  materials  they  are  worthless. 

Of  the  rapidity  with  w^hich  a  perfect  and  substantial  fence  can  be  formed  of 
this  rose,  we  will  only  remark,  that  if  properly  planted,  and  tended  with  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  care,  in  four  j-ears  a  protecting  fence  may  be  dispensed  with  ; 
and  six  years  growth  will  render  it  proof  against  the  most  breachy  slock. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  most  prominent  and  valuable  qualities  of  this  plant 
for  hedging  purposes,  we  proceed  to  name  the  only  objections,  we  are  aware  of, 
to  its  employment  in  that  way,  to  any  extent. 

The  great  space  occupied  by  an  unpruned  Cherokee  hedge,  is  the  principal 
objection  made  to  it.'  But  for  this  the  plant  should  not  be  blamed.  If  planted, 
as  it  always  should  be,  in  a  straight  line,  and  not  following  the  zig-zag  of  the 
rail  fence,  it  can  readily  be  kept  within  a  reasonable  limit,  say  with  a  base  of 
from  three  to  five  feet.  And  the  labor  requisile  to  keep  it  thus  within  proper 
bounds,  is  not  greater  than  is  needed  to  keep  up  a  rail  fence;  with  this  very  great 
advantage,  that  the  trimming  may  be  done  at  any  season  of  the  year  when  the 
planter  is  moot  at  leisure ;  and  even  if  neglected  for  years,  the  only  evil  arising 
will  be  the  temporary  loss  of  ground  occupied  by  the  encroachment.  The  harbor 
afforded  to  vermin,  snakes,  rats,  rabbits,  birds,  etc.,  is,  in  fact,  a  serious  objection. 
The  difficulty  can  be  greatly  lessened  by  trimming  and  keeping  clean ;  and  still 
more  by  providing  for  the  negroes  a  few  small,  wire-haired  terriers,  in  place  of 
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the  great,  worthless,  sheep-killing,  food-consuming  curs,  most  of  them  are  now 
permitted  to  have  about  their  houses. 

We  have  an  anxious  doubt  to  express,  at  this  part  of  our  subject,  and  which 
we  name  with  much  hesitation  and  after  long  and  serious  thought.  It  is,  that  the 
Cherokee  hedge  will  and  docs  afford  protection  to  the  cotton  moth,  either  in  its 
image  or  crysalis  form,  in  one  and  most  probably  both  of  which  it  most  certainly 
hybernates.  We  throw  out  this  suggestion,  as  remarked,  hesitatingly;  as  it  may 
prove  that  we  are  altogether  mistaken ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  many  may  be, 
thereby,  deterred  from  doing  that  which  has  been  already  too  long  postponed.  It 
will  not  prevent  our  planting  some  miles  of  hedge,  this  winter. 

The  mode  of  planting  mo?t  commonly  pursued,  has  been  to  make  holes  with  a 
spade  or  other  implement,  under  the  rail  fence,  following  the  worm,  and  inserting 
cuttings  quite  close  together,  say  every  three  or  six  inches.  By  this  method  the 
most  of  the  cuttings  take  root  and  grow,  being  kept  cool  and  moist  by  the  lower 
rail  of  the  fence.  Others,  also  following  the  ivorvi  of  the  fence,  plant  a  short 
distance  from  it,  putting  the  cuttings  in  with  a  grubbing-hoe.  Any  plan  of  hedg- 
ing which  occupies,  at  the  very  start,  a  space  of  five  feet  in  width,  is  objectiona- 
ble. Still  more  so  is  the  crowding  together  so  many  cuttings,  by  which  the  plants 
are  weakened  at  the  first,  and  never  afterwards  acquire  strength,  even  if  tended, 
to  form  a  substantial  fence.  The  impossibility  of  tending  the  young  hedge  during 
the  three  first  years  of  its  growth,  so  as  to  give  it  complete  posse.5sion  of  the 
ground,  to  the  exclusion  of  briai's,  vines  of  various  kinds,  cane,  China  trees,  etc., 
by  which  so  many  of  those  now  growing  arc  disfigured  and  injured,  is  even  a 
more  serious  objection  to  its  being  crowded  into  the  fence  corners. 

In  order  to  have  a  strong  and  regular  hedge,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  healthy, 
vigorous  plants.  These  cannot  be  produced  without  cultivation  and  space  to  each 
plant.  With  the  Cherokee  Rose  this  is  especially  the  case,  as  stout  and  vigorous 
shoots  are  needed  from  the  first,  that  the  base  of  the  hedge  may  be  composed  of 
such.  If  consisting  of  shoots,  the  delicate  growth  of  crowded  plants,  these  are 
quickly  choked  out  by  those  stronger  shoots,  which  those  plants  that  ultimately 
take  the  lead  throw  out,  leaving  the  bottom  and  middle  of  the  hedge  a  mass  of 
dead  spray. 

The  method  of  forming  hedges  of  the  Cherokee  Rose,  which  we  recommend 
as  the  true  one,  suggested  by  theory,  thoroughly  tested  in  practice,  and  now  offered 
as  the  result  of  experience,  is  this:  Upon  a  hill-plantation,  already  under  fence, 
remove  the  fence ;  grub  out  every  bush,  briar,  cane,  etc.,  and  cut  down  the  large 
trees  that  will  in  anj^  way  shade  or  affect  the  hedge-row ;  upon  the  poorer  portions 
apply  a  dressing  of  any  manure  that  may  be  at  hand;  break  up  the  ground  with 
a  good  two  horse  plow,  bedding  it,  to  the  width  of  twenty  feet,  or  as  wide  as 
practicable;  run  a  heavy  harrow  two  or  three  times  along  the  bed  thus  formed, 
and  it  is  ready  for  re-setting  the  fence  —  which  do  to  one  side,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  young  hedge  being  tended  with  plow  and  cultivator.     If  the  hedge-row  em- 
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braces  any  new  land,  it  is  best  to  rake  or  burn  off  the  leaves  and  twig?,  or  plow 
deep  enough  to  mix  sufficient  earth  with  the  light,  leafy  matter  on  the  surface,  to 
counteract  its  chaffiness.  Where  it  crosses  any  low  wet  spots,  throw  up  a  bank 
with  the  spade,  leaving  a  ditch  on  the  lower  side  sufficient  to  drain  the  bank  to  the 
depth  of  from  three  to  four  feet.  Let  all  this  be  done  as  early  in  the  fall  as  prac- 
ticable. 

If  intended  to  enclose  woodland,  to  remain  as  such,  a  space  of  at  least  sixty 
feet  must  be  cleared  for  the  hedge  row,  as  this  plant  will  bear  no  shade.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  fence  it  in  from  stock  roaming  at  large,  as  they  rarely  injure  it.  A 
range  of  pole?,  raised  two  or  three  feet  upon  forks,  immediately  over  the  plant, 
will  be  all  sufficient. 

River-bottom  lands  must  be  drained  to  grow  good  hedges,  The  bank  of  any 
ditch  that  drains  the  land  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  the  contents  of  which  form 
the  bank  will  answer  well.  Occasional  flooding  of  two  or  three  days  duration 
we  have  never  found  injurious.  Standing-water,  however  would  inevitably  des- 
troy the  plant. 

Prairie-land  must  be  broken  up  during  the  j7revious  Mayor  June, to  the  width 
of  thirty  or  more  feet;  then  bed  up  in  the  fall,  as  above  directed,  preparator}'-  to 
planting. 

At  any  time,  when  the  condition  of  the  soil  will  admit,  from  the  first  or  Novem- 
ber until  the  first  of  March,  but  the  earlier  the  better,  plant  the  cuttings.  These 
are  to  consist  of  pieces,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long,  of  strong  shoots  of  the 
previous  summer's  growth,  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  or  a  pair  of  those  stout  shears 
made  on  purpose  for  rose  pruning  and  which  make  a  draw  cut  —  not  chopped 
into  lengths  with  a  hatchet.  This  may  be  done  during  wet  weather,  assorting 
the  cuttings  with  the  tops  all  one  way  and  burying  them  half  their  length  in  mois( 
ground  until  wanted ;  but  it  is  better  to  set  them  out  as  they  are  cut  from  the 
plants.  If  the  cuttings  are  to  be  transported  to  a  distance,  they  may  be  packed 
closely  in  a  bo.x  or  barrel  with  alternate  layers  of  moss  from  old  fogs  made  7noiit 
but  not  wet. 

After  staking  out  or  marking  with  a  line  or  otherwise,  the  intended  line  of 
hedge,  trundle  along  it  a  wheel  made  of  two  inch  plank,  three  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, in  the  edge  of  which  is  inserted  a  stout  peg,  which  of  course  will  make  a 
hole  every  three  feet.  Let  any  requisite  number  of  hands  with  spades,  dig  small 
trenches  at  each  of  the  peg-marks,  say  fifteen  inches  long  (across  the  hedge-row) 
t?n  inches  wide  and  ten  deep.  One  steaily  hand  follows  with  a  basket  of  cuttings, 
and  mserts  three  in  each  trench,  at  least  two-thirds  of  their  length  in  the  ground, 
drawing  in  some  of  the  loose  dirt  with  his  foot  and  pressing  \\  firrnhj  to  the  base 
of  the  cuttings.  If  the  soil  is  good,  the  trenches  may  then  be  filled  up,  by  other 
hands  following  with  hoes,  and  pressed  down  lightly  with  the  foot;  but  if  poor 
or  thin,  let  the  trenches,  by  all  means,  be  filled  up  with  rich  compost,  or  cow- 
pen  manure,  from  a  cart  which  should  follow  the  one  who  plants. 
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It  has  been  objected  to  this  mode  of  planting  that  it  entails  considerable  labor 
and  some  care ;  and  that  the  distance  between  the  cuttings  is  too  great.  When 
the  object  to  be  obtained  is  considered— that  of  forming  a  permanent  and  cheap 
fence,  and  within  as  short  a  period  as  possible— the  care  and  labor  requisite  do 
not  deserve  a  thought.  If  true  in  any  instance,  that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all, 
is  worth  doing  well,  it  is  assuredly  true  iji  this.  The  writer  planted  in  this  man- 
ner, filling  every  trench  with  compost,  at  the  rate  of  fully  one-third  of  a  mile  per 
day,  with  five  ordinary  hands  and  one  cart.  The  land  was  very  poor,  yet  the 
result  is  a  most  promising  young  hedge,  without  a  gap  in  the  whole.  The  in- 
creased distance  between  the  plants  is  indispensable  to  a  vigorous,  hardy  growth  j 
not  a  tithe  of  the  cuttings  are  needed ;  the  work  can  be  done  in  a  much  more  per- 
fect manner;  and  the  after  tending  is  materiallj'  lessened  and  facilitated. 

Immediately  after  working  over  the  corn  the  first  time,  throw  a  light  farrow  to 
the  young  rose  plant=,  moulding  with  the  hoe  and  carefully  cutting  out  or  cover- 
ing every  weed  and  sprig  of  grass.  At  the  next  tending,  which  should  not  be 
delayed  long  enough  to  permit  any  part  of  the  hedge-row  to  become  foul,  draw 
out  the  extra  plants  in  each  trench,  leaving  only  one,  and  taking  care  not  to 
loosen'  the  earth  round  the  roots  of  that  one  in  pulling  out  the  others.  The  cul- 
tivator used  twice  and  the  hoes  once,  after  this,  will  sufBcc. 

At  some  time  during  the  following  fall  or  winter,  let  a  careful  hand  cut  off, 
with  a  sharp  knife  or  a  pair  of  rose-shears,  every  sprout  or  shoot,  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  ground.  Early  in  the  spring  bed  to  the  plants  with  a  good  turning 
plow,  to  the  width  of  four  feet  on  each  side,  previously  top-dressing  the  poor 
spots  with  any  convenient  manure.  Once  during  the  summer  let  the  hands  lay 
up  the  shoots,  which  will  be  numerous  and  strong,  lengthwise  of  the  hedge,  using 
light  forks,  and  pressing  the  shoots  doum.  This  must  be  done  again  in  the  fall 
and  winter,  when  the  ground  on  each  side  should  be  again  plowed.  After  which 
no  further  tending  will  be  requisite,  other  than  to  chop  down  weeds  and  briara 
twice  during  the  summer,  laying  up  the  shoots  snug  by,  as  before,  until  the  hedge 
has  heighth  and  width  of  base  sufficient.  To  this  it  must  he  limited  by  the  uso 
of  light  bill-hooks,  with  long  handles,  each  winter. 

We  have  had  satisfactory  assurance  that  stronger  and  more  vigorous  plants  are 
produced  from  seed  than  from  cuttings ;  and  that  the  seeds  vegetate  rapidly  under 
proper  management.  Seed  is  produced  abundantly ;  it  can  be  easily  obtained 
and  transported  to  any  part  of  the  country,  and  it  can  be  sowed  in  less  time  than 
cuttings  can  be  properly  planted ;  requiring,  however,  much  more  care  in  the 
after  tending  during  the  first  year.  Except  in  the  facility  of  transportation  to  a 
distance,  not  much  is  gained  by  the  use  of  seed  instead  of  cuttings.  The  hips 
must  be  gathered  during  November,  mixed  with  two  or  three  times  their  bulk  of 
Band  or  mellow  earth,  and  kept  in  a  cool,  damp  cellar  or  pit  until  the  beginning 
of  February,  when  they  must  be  picked  or  sifted  out,  and  rubbed  to  pieces,  so  as 
to  separate  the  seeds  from  the  husk.     The  ground  having  been  prepared  as  lor 
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planting  cuttings,  half  a  dozen  seeds  may  be  dropped  at  the  distance  recommended 
and  covered  with  half  an  inch  of  loose  soil,  the  dropper  then  pressing  the  spot 
lightly  with  his  foot.  They  will  soon  sprout  and  grow,  and  must  be  then  kept 
completely  clear  of  weeds — seedling  roses  will  bear  no  shade  of  that  kind.  The 
surplus  plants  had  better  be  pulled  up,  leaving  only  two  or  three  in  a  place;  one 
only  being  left,  the  next  spring,  to  form  the  hedge. 

Unless  where  their  scarcity  may  render  it  an  object,  it  is  better  not  to  transplant 
either  from  seeds  or  cuttings.  Nothing  is,  otherwise,  gained  by  it,  and  the  labor 
is  much  greater  than  in  planting  cuttings,  Layers  make  strong  plants,  but  we  do 
not  use  them,  for  the  reason  given  above. 

We  will  close  by  remarking  that  the  cutting  and  seeds  of  the  Cherokee  Rose 
may  be  obtained  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans, 
Natchez,  Bayou  Sara,  Baton  Rouge  and  many  other  points  on  the  Mississippi; 
and  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  Savannah,  Geo.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  etc.,  etc.,  they  can  be 
procured,  we  presume,  without  the  slightest  difficulty  and  at  but  trifling  expense. 
To  those  subscribers  to  the  Review  who  may  not  be  able,  otherwise,  to  procure 
them,  and  especially  to  residents  of  the  prairies  of  Texas,  we  will  with  pleasure 
forward  cuttings  or  seeds,  being  put  to  no  expense  in  the  matter.  T-  A. 


ART.  IV.— POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

In  our  last  number  we  considered  the  nature  of  labor  in  reference  to  its  physi- 
cal and  moral  uses.  We  also  noticed  the  effects  of  an  unequal  distribution  of 
useful  employment  upon  the  members  of  a  communit)^  and  likewise  the  impor- 
tance of  directing  the  application  of  labor  to  such  objects  as  are  best  calculated  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country. 

In  resuming  the  latter  branch  of  this  subject,  we  shall  proceed  to  discuss  some 
of  the  causes  which  tend  to  divert  both  labor  and  capital  from  those  employments 
which  we  regard  as  most  conducive  to  the  general  good. 

If  we  examine  the  history  of  the  world  we  shall  discover  that  far  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  have  ever  been  more  disposed  to  submit  to  their  condition,  than 
to  make  any  great  effort  to  remove  the  evils  which  oppress  them.  Laws,  cus- 
toms, and  pursuits  give  tone  to  the  sentiment,  direction  to  the  genius,  and  form 
the  habits  of  the  people  of  every  country,  and  under  the  operation  of  these  influ- 
ences, individuals  form  their  plans  of  life,  and  schemes  of  happiness.  Hence, 
the  great  difficulty  of  efTecting  any  important  change  in  either  their  morals  or  pur- 
suits. We  must  convince  them  of  their  errors  and  remove  their  prejudices  before 
they  can  appreciate  the  benefits  proposed  by  a  change  of  their  condition ;  and 
when  we  have  even  convinced  their  judgment,  there  still  remain  their  strong  af- 
fection for  venerated  customs,  and  the  influence  of  former  habits  and  associations, 
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which  constitute  part  of  their  nature,  and  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  argument,  and 
can  only  be  subdued  or  overcome  by  great  minds,  or  by  the  influence  of  some 
pressing  necessity.  Indeed,  necessity  arising  from  the  laws  that  govern  man's 
nature,  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  great  agents  of  civilization.  The  inherent 
propensity  in  man  to  propagate  his  species,  and  the  love  for  his  oSspring,  tend 
continually  to  increase  the  numbers  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  so  Ih^t  the 
physical  wants  induced  by  increase  of  population,  call  into  action  the  mental  fac- 
ulties w^hich  were  designed  by  the  Creator  to  aid  man  in  the  discovery  of  those 
inexhaustible  sources  of  subsistence  which  were  provided  for  his  support  in  a 
civilized  state. 

It  is  natural  that  the  first  remove  from  a  state  of  barbarism  should  be  the  most 
difficult,  being  ignorant  of  all  the  arts  and  advantages  of  civilization,  no  desire 
could  arise  in  the  mind  of  man  for  its  attainment.  Hence,  even  at  the  present 
time,  a  large  portion  of  the  earth  is  inhabited  by  people  who  have  not  yet  emerged 
from  the  hunter's  state.  It  may  be  asked,  how  have  these  so  long  avoided  that 
necessity  which  arises  from  the  increase  of  population  ?  We  answer,  by  wars  of 
extermination  waged  between  different  tribes,  for  the  possession  of  the  best  hunting 
ground,  and  other  barbarous  customs  calculated  to  prevent  the  increase  of  numbers. 

There  are  three  states  distinctly  defined  in  the  hisloiy  of  man,  namely,  that  of 
the  hunter,  the  shepherd,  and  the  agricultural — the  first  two  necessarily  preced- 
ing the  era  of  written  history.  Consequently,  the  nature  of  that  necessity  which 
urged  a  few  small  tribes  to  take  the  initiatory  step  in  the  progress  of  civilization  can 
never  be  correctly  known,  and  we  are  left  to  infer  the  causes  whjch  gave  rise  to 
this  necessity,  from  the  economy  of  man's  nature,  and  from  the  influences  which 
control  him  in  a  savage  state. 

Suppose  a  peninsular  such  as  Greece,  Italy  or  Yucatan  inhabited  by  one  tribe 
of  barbarians,  and  a  more  powerful  one  in  possession  of  the  continent  in  their 
rear,  preventing,  by  their  hostility,  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsular  from  chang- 
ing their  hunting  ground.  The  game  upon  the  peninsular  would,  in  time,  become 
insufficient  to  support  the  increase  of  population.  In  such  circumstances  the  idea 
of  protecting  those  animals  used  for  food,  from  the  depredations  of  the  beasts  of 
prey,  would  naturally  occur,  and  acting  upon  this  suggestion,  the  transition  from 
the  hunter  to  the  shepherd's  state,  would  be  easy  and  natural.  But  this  state 
could  not  long  continue,  for  the  increase  of  population  would,  in  time,  demand  a 
further  increase  of  food  ;  and  necessity,  stimulating  the  mental  faculties,  reason 
would  point  to  agriculture  as  the  great  source  of  human  subsistence,  and  man 
would  become  a  tiller  of  the  ground. 

This  supposilion  appears  still  more  plausible  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
European  civilization  made  its  first  appearance  in  Greece  and  Italy ;  and  also  that 
the  monumental  ruins  of  Yucatan  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  civil  arts 
which  in  many  respects  obtained  a  high  degree  of  perfection  on  this  continent, 
had  their  origin  in  that  peninsular. 
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It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  although  it  would  appear  that  these  distinctive 
states  or  conditions  had  been  resolved  into  one  by  the  influence  of  civilization  ; 
yet  in  its  progress  from  east  to  west,  or  we  might  say  in  the  settlement  of  all  new 
countries,  the  elements  of  these  three  states  of  society  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
separate.  The  pioneer  is  a  hunter,  feeding  upon  the  flesh  of  wild  animals  and 
clothing  himself  with  their  skins;  and  were  he  not  followed  by  the  other  classes 
it  is  probable  that  he  would  totally  abandon  the  arts  of  civil  life. 

Next  follows  the  herdsman,  relying  upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
land  for  the  subsistence  of  his  cattle.  And  then  comes  the  tiller  of  the  ground, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  divine  injunction,  extracts  the  means  of  subsistence  from 
the  hidden  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  thus  prepares  the  way  for  the  artist  and 
manufacturer.  But  in  process  of  time  the  game  and  the  range  disappear ;  and  for 
want  of  these  sources  of  subsistence,  the  hunter  and  the  herdsman  cease  to  exist 
as  distinct  classes.  In  these  migrations  from  east  to  west,  the  manufacturer  and 
the  artist  remain  far  in  the  rear — for  the  reason  that  in  newly  settled  and  thinly 
inhabited  countries  they  cannot  find  that  constant  and  certain  employment  which 
is  necessary  to  their  prosperity.  And  from  this  cause  the  producers  of  food, 
and  the  producers  of  cloihing,  and  other  comforts  of  civilized  life,  become  sepa- 
rated at  a  great  distance  from  each  other ;  and  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  com- 
merce is  constituted  the  agent  of  both  parties  in  the  exchange  of  their  respective 
products.  This  is  a  natural  condition,  induced  by  the  progress  of  civilization  from 
east  to  west,  and  until  the  entire  continent  shall  have  been  settled  by  civilized 
man,  the  current  of  commerce  must  continue  to  flow  in  the  same  direction,  carrying 
with  it  the  manufactures  of  the  east  and  returning  with  the  agricultural  staples  of 
the  west.  Hence,  therefore,  commerce  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  important 
elements  of  civilization,  and  as  such,  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  the 
limit  to  which  it  may  be  encouraged  without  violence  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
producing  classes  are  subjects  highly  interesting  to  every  class  of  the  community. 

Commerce  seems  to  require  a  local  basis  of  operation,  from  which,  as  from  a 
common  centre,  the  distant  enterprises  flow,  and  to  which  the  profits  return.  These 
great  stations  attract  the  capital  from  every  part  of  the  earth  within  the  range  of 
their  operations ;  and  the  manufacturer  and  the  artist  also  establish  themselves 
here  for  the  convenience  of  distributing  their  wares. 

Every  extension  of  the  circle  of  which  this  basis  is  the  centre,  serves  to  en- 
large the  volume  of  commerce  and  to  increase  the  demand  for  the  products  of  the 
manufacturer  and  artist  at  this  point.  Those  engaged  in  commerce  do  not  gener- 
ally consider  that  it  is  of  any  disadvantage  to  their  interest  that  the  producer  and 
consumer  are  located  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other ;  nor  is  it  believed  that 
the  artist  and  manufacturer  suffer  any  considerable  degree  of  detriment  or  incon- 
venience from  this  cause,  so  long  as  they  remain  without  competition  in  their  re- 
spective vocations,  at  the  distant  points.  But  as  we  proceed  from  this  centre  or 
basis  of  operation,  the  inconvenience  and  disadvantages  to  the  producers  of  pro- 
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visions  and  raw  materials  continually  increase,  until  finally  many  articles  of  great 
value  in  the  arts,  as  also  many  agricultural  and  horticultural  products,  by  reason 
of  their  bulky  or  perishable  nature  will  not  bear  transportation  to  market,  and, 
therefore,  cease  to  be  of  value  to  the  producer.  This  is  now  the  case  in  respect  to 
many  valuable  products  of  the  Western  States,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
true  nature  of  these  disadvantages  should  be  understood,  to  the  end,  that  the  best 
means  for  removing  them  should  be  adopted.  The  thing  most  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  west,  is  a  convenient  and  constant  market  for  the  products  of  the 
soil ;  and  although  this  is  a  fact  generally  understood  and  appreciated,  yet  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  general  mind  that  it  was  practicable  to  create  or 
build  up  a  market  at  home;  therefore,  the  schemes  of  amelioration  generally  have 
reference  either  to  the  extension  of  trade  with  foreign  countries,  or  to  cheapening 
the  freights  aiad  charges  between  the  east  and  west,  by  improving  the  facilities  of 
transportation. 

Both  these  plans  are  meritorious  and  worthy  of  encouragement,  but  they  do  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  will  prove  to  be  little  better  in  the  end  than 
mere  expedients,  unless  followed  up  by  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  the 
arts  and  manufactures.  For  were  all  restrictions  removed  from  foreign  commerce, 
and  free  trade  established  throughout  the  world,  still  the  demand  for  our  great  staples 
would  nevertheless  soon  find  a  limit  in  foreign  markets ;  and  cheapening  transpor- 
tation to  the  east  would  serve  to  stimulate  production  in  the  west,  and  bring  the 
money-price  of  western  products  to  their  old  standard.  The  cheapening  of  freight, 
however,  would  greatly  benefit  the  country,  by  diminishing  the  relative  difference 
between  the  value  of  western  products  and  eastern  manufactures. 

But  lower  the  rate  of  freights  to  the  eastern  markets  as  we  may,  still  those  who 
reside  nearer  than  ourselves  will  retain  their  present  relative  advantage  over  the 
western  producer,  and,  consequently,  be  better  remunerated  for  their  labor. 

But  the  vital  objection  to  an  acquiescence  in  the  present  state  of  things  arises 
from  the  constant  drain  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country.  For  a  continuance 
in  this  system  of  transporting  the  leading  staples  in  a  raw  condition  to  distant 
markets,  must  finally  exhaust  the  soil  of  the  west,  while  it  tends  to  enrich  the  soil 
near  the  great  stations  of  commerce.  And  thus  the  agricultural  wealth,  as  well 
as  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing,  will,  in  time  be  concentrated  near  the  great 
markets.  It  is  in  the  power  oi  the  people  of  the  west  to  prevent  such  a  result ; 
and  if  wise  and  patriotic,  will  not  wait  until  driven  to  act  by  neccssiti/,  but  with 
a  prudent  forecast  anticipate  the  coming  evils  and  guard  E^ainst  them  in  time. 

Manufactures  are  of  slow  growth,  and  many  branches  require  much  capital  to 
establish  them  upon  a  scale  that  will  make  them  profitable ;  while  all  require  the 
countenance  and  encouragement  of  the  people  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
established.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the  handy-crafts. 
These  are  the  pioneers  of  this  branch  of  industry,  and  although  less  imposing, 
are  ui  some  respects  quite  as  important  as  the  larorer  branches  which  require  more 
17 
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capital.  For,  owing  to  the  large  number  engaged  in  the  handy-crafts,  they  con- 
stitute a  greater  body  of  consumers;  and  being  more  generally  distributed  through- 
out the  country  their  sympathies  are  more  in  unison  with  the  agricultural  and 
other  classes. 

Any  district  of  country  which  produces  more  provisions  and  breadstufifs  than  it 
consumes,  possesses  tlie  means  of  encouraging  and  supporting  most  of  the  useful 
and  necessary  handy-crafts;  for  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  require  little 
or  no  capital  to  commence  with — such,  for  instance,  is  the  case  in  regard 
to  shoemakers ;  and  yet  a  very  large  portion  of  the  shoes  and  boots  worn  in  Mis- 
souri are  made  in  the  Eastern  Slates,  by  operatives  who  are  fed  upon  bread  and 
meat  at  about  double  the  price  that  the  same  provisions  cost  in  the  interior  of  Mis- 
souri— while  these  articles  are,  perhaps,  made  of  leather  manufactured  from  hides 
grown  in  Missouri  and  tanned  in  Massachusetts.  Shoes  and  other  articles  made 
of  leather  may  not  appear  to  many  as  being  of  much  importance,  either  as  an 
article  of  manufacture  or  of  commerce ;  but  if  we  enter  into  a  calculation  we  shall 
find  that  the  diflerence  would  be  very  importaut  between  manufacturing  all  the 
articles  made  of  leather  in  this  State,  and  purchasing  them  abroad.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  population  of  Missouri  to  be  600,000,  and  that  the  average  cost  of 
shoeing  each  individual  is  $2,50  per  annum,  the  aggregate  amount  will  be  $1 ,500,- 
000,  a  sura  equal,  as  we  believe,  to  all  the  specie  in  the  State,  except  that  in  the 
banks.  Encouragement  to  the  handy-crafts  is  the  first  step  towards  the  intro- 
duction of  manufactures.  If  the  people  of  each  county  would  resolve  to  encoui-age 
all  such  branches  of  mechanism  as  their  wants  required,  tlrey  would  find  but  little 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  operatives.  They  should  not,  however,  encourge  the  set- 
tlement here  of  more  operatives  in  any  one  trade,  than  the  neighboiing  countiy 
could  reasonably  support;  and  each  citizen  should  consider  it  a  matter  of  duty  to 
employ  the  mechanic  at  home,  rather  than  to  purchase  an  article  of  the  same 
kind,  made  elsewhere.  By  adopting  this  policy,  a  demand  would  be  created  for 
many  articles  which  never  find  their  way  to  more  distant  markets,  and  most  of 
the  money  received  for  the  leading  staples  might  be  kept  in  the  country. 

But  these  operatives  need  social  encouagement  as  well  as  employment.  In 
places  where  many  are  congregated  together  it  is  natural  for  them  to  associate 
with  each  other;  but  in  the  interior  where  there  are  but  few  mechanics  they  feel 
the  want  of  social  intercourse,  and  if  they  do  not  receive  that  consideration  whith 
is  due  to  their  merit,  as  citizens,  they  become  discontented,  and  either  fall  into 
vicious  habits,  or  change  their  place  of  residence;  for  few  individuals  can  be  con- 
tented to  remain  in  a  community  without  its  sympathy. 

By  thus  distributing  the  handy-crafts  throughout  the  entire  country,  the  trans- 
portation of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  raw  material  to  distant  markets  would  be 
saved,  and  while  this  policy  would  counteract  the  constant  tendency  of  capital  to 
concentrate  at  the  great  stations  of  commerce,  it  would  give  stability  to  the  pursuits, 
and  prosperity  to  every  part  (jf  the  country :  and  in  a  great  measure  prevent  those 
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revulsions  whicb  so  frequently  disturb  the  business  and  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity. 

But  these  advantages,  although  of  easy  attainment,  can  not  be  secured  without 
concert.  Without  concert  and  social  combinations,  no  great  object  ever  has  been, 
nor,  perhaps,  will  be  aHected;  the  minds  of  men  must  be  brought  to  act  upon,  and 
with  each  other ;  sympathy  must  prevail,  and  a  desire  to  consummate  one  conmmon 
end  must  become  general;  otherwise,  individual  efforts  are  impotent  and  fruitless. 
No  people,  perhaps,  on  earth,  have  ever  occupied  a  more  important  position,  or 
been  charged  with  a  higher  trust  than  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  present  population  of  this  region  is  but  the  germ  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  no  part  of  the  globe  presents  so  large  and  so  fertile 
a  district — extending  through  so  many  degrees  of  latituile — and  watered  by  one  sys- 
tem of  streams — uninterrupted  by  any  of  those  natural  obstacles  which  have  ever 
been  considered  as  the  boundaries  of  nations;  and  making  enemies  of  those  whom 
they  divide. 

Nor  has  the  history  of  man  presented  a  parallel  mcrease  of  population  to  that 
Avhich  has  obtained  here  for  the  last  half  century  —  an  increase  which  is  annu- 
ally augmented,  and  which,  according  to  every  reasonable  calculation,  will  con- 
tinue imabated  until  limited  or  modified  by  the  resources  of  the  country.  If  this 
unparalleled  increase  should  be  permitted  to  continue  by  Him  who  rules  the  des- 
tiny of  nations,  the  population  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  will  number 
100,000,000  within  seventy-five  years  from  the  present  date.  It  is  the  privilege 
of  the  present  inhabitants  of  this  vast  region  to  give  direction  to  the  policy  and 
morals  of  a  people  who,  at  no  very  distant  day,  will  equal  in  numbers  the  entire 
population  of  all  Europe.  Never  before  has  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
individuals  had  it  in  their  power  to  exert  so  extensive  an  influence  upon  the  moral 
destiny  of  the  human  family,  as  have  the  present  inhabitants  of  this  region.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  duties  arising  from  this  favorable  position  are 
commensurate  with  this  privilege,  and  demand  that  the  active  energies  of  every 
individual  should  be  properly  applied  in  giving  the  best  direction  to  the  policy  and 
moral  institutions  of  the  country.  Then  let  all  men  come  up  to  this  great  work — 
let  us  examine  with  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny  every  principle  which  enters  into 
the  policy  of  our  institutions,  whether  civil,  political  or  moral;  and  while  we 
shall  promote  our  own  immediate  prosperity  by  wisely  adopting  those  principles 
only,  which  are  pure  and  sound,  we  shall  lay  a  strong  and  durable  foundation  for 
the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  millions  of  the  future. 

luthis  great  work  the  philanthropist  may  labor  with  something  more  than  the 
mere  hope  of  benefitting  his  race ;  for  the  good  which  he  shall  do  in  the  present 
generation  will  be  multiplied  many  times  in  the  next,  and  from  the  seed  which  he 
may  sow,  shall  his  children  reap  an  abundant  harvest.  Here  ambition  may  find 
a  sure  road  to  fame;  for  the  names  of  the  early  benefactors  of  this  great  Valley, 
will  expand  with  the  mighty  increase  of  its  population— and  as  its  boundless  re.. 
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sources  shall  be  unfolded — and  its  moral  influence  extended  throughout  the  earth — 

the  record  of  their  virtues  shall  be  borne  to  its  remotest  bounds,  and  translated 
into  the  language  of  every  land. 
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We  have  long  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  manufacture  of  American  grown 
cotton,  would,  in  time,  be  transferred  from  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, to  the  United  States:  and  that  it  would  ultimately  be  located  principally  in 
the  cotton  growing  region,  or  in  the  nearest  provision  growing  districts,  where  the 
facilities  of  transportation  and  propelling  power  could  be  obtained.  In  making 
up  this  opinion,  we  take  no  notice  of  labor,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  ever  abound 
where  capital  and  enterprize  lead  the  way,  and  offer  a  fair  reward,  and  permanent 
employment.  Within  the  cotton  region,  however,  labor  is  already  abundant,  and 
by  reason  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  that  portion  of  the  Union,  it  must  continue 
to  increase,  and  become  more  abundant  every  year.  From  our  present  view  of 
the  subject,  however,  we  deem  it  of  little  importance  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  whether  the  cotton  produced  within  its  lim- 
its, shall  be  manufactured  in  the  cotton  or  provision  region ;  for  the  facilities  of 
exchanging  the  products  of  the  southern  and  northern  portions  of  this  vast  region, 
are  so  great,  that  the  manufacturing  operatives,  will,  in  time,  be  principally  fed 
by  the  provisions  of  the  north,  whether  the  mills  are  located  above  or  below  the 
line  of  cotton  growing,  although,  in  a  local  point  of  view,  it  would  doubtless  be  of 
advantage  to  the  north  if  the  factories  were  located  in  that  quarter.  Still  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from  south  to  north,  constitutes  one  community  of  in- 
terest; and  extending  through  nearly  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  an  active  exchange 
must  from  the  nature  of  things,  always  be  carried  on  between  the  products  of  (he 
two  extremes :  and  the  prosperity  of  one  part  must  ever  contribute  to  that  of  every 
other. 

We  have  been  drawn  into  these  hasty  remarks  by  a  paragraph  from  the  "  Pen- 
sacola  Live  Oak." 

•'  Cotton  Mill  with  Negro  Operatives. — We  had  the  pleasure,  a  short  time 
since,  of  visiting  what  to  us  was  a  novelty,  viz. :  a  cotton  manufactory,  the  ma- 
chinery of  which  is  tended  by  negroes.  It  is  a  very  neat  little  mill  of  about  1,000 
spindles,  located  at  Arcadia,  a  delightful  spot  in  the  neighborhood  of  Milton,  and 
some  seventeen  miles  from  Pensacola.  The  machinery  is  moved  by  an  ample 
fall  of  water,  and  with  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  young  colored  girls,  six  or  seven 
colored  boys,  and  two  or  three  white  overseers,  from  the  north,  turns  out  some 
5,000  yards  of  excellent  domestic,  weekly.    The  mill  is  in  as  fine  order  as  any 
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we  have  ever  seen — the  operatives  all  young,  intelligent,  and  cheerful.  They 
are  provided  for  at  one  table,  and  their  looks  do  credit  to  their  fare.  They  were 
selected,  with  care,  for  this  establishment,  and  probably  at  an  average  cost  of 
about  $400  each.  The  mill  is  owned  by  a  small  company  of  enterprising  gentle- 
men, of  this  city  and  vicinity,  and  has  been  in  operation  but  little  over  a  year. 
As  an  experiment,  we  are  happy  to  hear  it  has  more  than  answered  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  worthy  projectors." 

We  should  have  been  pleased  if  the  writer  had  gone  more  into  detail,  and  given 
his  readers  some  account  of  the  profits  accruing  from  the  investment.  The  ac- 
count however,  if  true,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  it,  establishes  the  im- 
portant fact — which  has  been  long  questioned — that  negroes  can  be  made  efficient 
operatives  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  This  point  once  established,  and  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  remaining  af  its  present  low  rate  for  a  few  year?,  man- 
ufacturing will  begin  to  take  deep  root  in  the  south  and  west;  and  when  firmly 
established,  will  be  sustained  against  the  capital  and  labor  of  the  balance  of  [ihe 
world. 

To  show  that  even  free  labor  is  also  both  abundant  and  cheap  in  the  south,  we 
extract  from  the  "  Commercial  Review"  the  following  account  of  the  cotton  mill 
established  by  Mr.  Daniel  Pratt,  in  Autauga  county,  Alabama  : 

"In  other  pages  of  this  Review  we  have  spoken  of  the  progress  made  ininan- 
ufactures  by  the  people  of  Alabama. 

"  A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  through  their  State,  and  of 
visiting  the  remarkable  town  of  Prattsville,  a  description  of  which  was  promised. 
For  this  we  have  the  material,  its  enterprising  proprietor  having  appropriated  to 
us  several  hours  in  various  explanations  throughout  his  immense  establishment. 

"  Daniel  Pratt  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  success  which  energy,  enterprise 
and  worth  of  character  will  every  where  secure. 

"  He  was  born  in  the  northern  States,  and  left  Lowell  for  Savannah,  Georgia, 
where  he  became  engaged  in  building  bridges,  but  without  much  success.  He 
removed  thence  to  Alabama,  with  no  other  ellects  than  a  few  chattels,  but  blessed 
with  an  energy  which  was  indeed  everything  to  him  in  his  slender  lorlunes.  We 
heard  an  anecdote  of  his  industry  at  this  period,  in  being  discovered  before  the 
hght  of  day  with  a  supply  of  corn,  which  had  been  procured  for  his  family.  But 
difficulties  such  as  these  were  nothing  to  so  dauntless  a  spirit. 

"  Mr.  Pi-att's  earliest  business  in  Alabama,  was  the  construction,  on  a  limited 
.scale  of  cotton  gins.  This  was  about  1833  or  1834.  His  first  limited  purchase 
Avas  the  privilege  of  water  power.  His  business  gradually  progressed  in  extent 
and  profit.  The  present  site  of  Prattsville  was  bought  for  $20,000  from  Joseph. 
May,  and  contains  2,000  acres.  The  purchase  money  was  soon  realized  from 
the  sale  of  gins,  and  promptly  paid.  At  this  period  an  old  saw-mill  and  a  few 
indiflerent  huts  were  all  that  existed  on  the  place. 

"  Prattsville  is  situated  twelve  miles  north-west  from  Montgomery,  on  the  west 
17* 
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side  of  the  Alabama  river  —  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Washington,  and  eight 
miles  from  Robinson  Springs,  a  fashionable  watering-place.  It  is  on  Autauga 
Creek,  from  which  the  county  takes  its  name.  '  Autauga,'  in  the  English  lan- 
guage signifies  '  corn  dumpling.'  Autauga  creek  is  a  bold,  clear  stream  supported 
by  beautiful  springs  which  rise  aboui  fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  the  most 
uniform  stream  in  the  world — neither  depressed  by  aprotracteddrought,  normuch 
swollen  by  heavy  rains.  It  is,  consequently,  one  of  the  best  character  for  man- 
ufactories, for  it  can  always  be  depended  upon.  The  fall  is  pretty  rapid,  and  the 
water  can  be  worked  over  every  half  mile.  The  banks  are  bold,  and  the  pine 
forest  making  up  to  the  edge,  so  that  there  is  no  swamp  near  the  creek.  The 
woods  abound  with  pine  timber,  the  country  healthy,  the  water  good,  navigation 
convenient,  and  everj'  thing  is  favorable  for  the  erection  of  extensive  manufacto- 
ries. The  bed  of  Autauga  creek  is  of  a  sandstone,  generally  reaching  across  — 
hence  the  foundation  is  superior  for  mills. 

"  JNIr.  Piatt's  fortunes  began  to  advance  from  this  purchase.  His  improvements 
have  been  extraordinary,  and  one  cannot  realize  they  have  been  made  in  so  short 
a  period,  save  by  the  wand  of  an  enchantress.  He  has  also  an  interest  in  a  large 
business  house  in  New  Orleans. 

"  The  immense  establishments  at  this  place  include  a  large  cotton  gin  manu- 
factory, which  completes  ten  to  twelve  gins  per  week.  They  are  shipped  to  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile,  for  the  supply  of  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Ar- 
kansas. The  gins  contain  fifty  saws  each,  of  the  value  of  $3  to  $4  a  saw.  The 
steel  plates  for  saws  are  imported  from  the  North,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  machin- 
ery is  manufactured  upon  the  place,  in  the  extensive  sawing,  planing,  mortising, 
grooving  and  other  departments,  conducted  by  water  power.  Several  saw -mills 
are  employed  in  getting  out  necessary  lumber  for  buildings,  &c.  The  Alabama 
iron  we  observed  in  use,  in  casting  railroad  axles,  some  of  which  it  appears  are 
contracted  for  in  Prattsville. 

"  The  cotton  manufacturing  establishment  is  a  new  addition  to  the  premises. 
It  has  the  power  of  3,000  spindles,  all  of  which  were  not  adjusted  when  we 
were  there.  The  cost  of  the  machinery  for  this  power  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Pratt 
at  $40,000,  or  over  $13  the  splindle.  No  part  of  this  cotton  establishment  has 
been  in  operation  six  months.  The  persons  employed  are  taken  from  the  country 
around,  men,  women  and  children — iamilies  being  preferred — who  are  furnished 
with  houses  at  small  rent  and  obtain  their  provisions  at  the  shops  and  neighbor- 
ing farms.  Average  wages  $8  per  month.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  ope- 
ratives, who  soon  become  expert  in  the  business.  Negroes  have  not  been  em- 
ployed from  the  abundance  of  other  labor. 

"  The  Prattsville  Factory,  when  in  operation,  will  consume  1500  bales  of  cot- 
ton annually.  The  cotton  is  bought  in  the  neighborhood.  The  cloth  is  of  a 
coarse  quality,  for  which  a  ready  market  is  always  at  hand,  at  ten  cents  the  yard 
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containing  one  half  pound  cotlon.     Purchases  of  cotton  in  the  last  season  were 
made  at  nine  and  a  half  to  ten  cents. 

"  Mr.  Pratt's  enterprise  displays  itself  in  every  manner.  The  town  contains 
two  school  houses  for  the  children  of  operatives,  and  two  churches,  Methodist 
and  Baptist ;  two  or  three  stores,  a  resident  physician — but  we  believe  not  yet  a 
lawyer — bad  taste  !  A  newspaper  was  seriously  thought  of  when  we  were  there. 
There  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  hands  employed, 
who  receive  their  wages  monthly.  Their  appearance  is  healthy  and  happy.  Up- 
wards of  forty  small  buildings  have  been  constructed  by  the  proprietor. 

"  The  private  mansion  at  Prattsville  is  a  splendid  structure,  with  beautiful 
neighboring  grounds.  A  fountain  plays,  and  various  shrubbery  is  scattered 
around.     The  prospect  Irom  the  building  is  imposing. 

"  We  have  not  mentioned  half  the  things  at  Prattsville  worthy  of  admiration — 
the  neatness,  the  system,  the  order,  the  extent.  A  single  power  working  every 
thing — corn,  flour,  cotton,  saw,  and  every  other  mill — the  appended  blacksmith- 
ing  and  carriage  establishments,  etc.,  etc. 

"  In  manners  the  proprietor  is  unostentatious — simple  and  republican  in  his 
course  of  life.  His  energies  are  indomitable,  and  his  industry  knows  no  impedi- 
ment or  regards  no  toil.  Night  and  day  this  man  of  enterprise  may  be  found  at 
his  post.  The  interior  of  his  mansion  is  adorned  with  a  large  hall  and  gallery 
of  paintings.  Thus  are  not  the  arts  forgotten..  A  splendid  picture  of  Rome  and 
St.  Peters  adorns  the  hall,  executed  by  our  townsman,  George  Cook,  of  New  Or- 
leans. INIr.  Clay  appears  as  large  as  life,  and  we  understand  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  Mr.  Webster  will  be  procured  to  adorn  and  illustrate  in  the  same  style  ihe 
gallery. 

"  Prattsville  is  capable  of  employing  with  its  water  power,  30,000  spindles, 
and  according  to  the  estimate  of  its  proprietor,  $1,000,000  will  create  there  a 
town  of  3500  inhabitants,  and  give  employment  to  them. 

"  We  take  leave  of  this  interesting  place  with  regret,  our  memories  of  it  are 
so  lively.  May  every  fortune  attend  it  in  the  future  !  We  hope  to  see  it  for  the 
south  a  great  manufacturing  Lowell,  and  to  see  many  such  Lowells  among  us. 
Here  is  an  instance  already  of  an  immense  fortune  amassed  by  industry  and  en- 
ergy in  scarce  the  third  of  a  generation.     Who  will  imitate  the  example  ?" 

The  population  of  no  other  country  would  be  more  benefitted  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  manufactures,  than  would  the  non -slaveholders  of  the  south.  The  more 
fertile  lands  being  almost  exclusively  in  the  possession  of  the  slaveholders,  the 
former  labor  under  disadvantages  from  which  there  is  scarcely  a  hope  of  escape 
by  agricultural  employment;  and  the  establishment  of  manufactures  would  not 
only  give  them  profitable  employment  as  operatives,  but  would  aiTord  them  a 
market  for  many  agricultural   products  for  which  there  is  at  present  no  demand. 

In  support  of  these  views,  and  as  evidence  that  the  south  is  becoming  awakened 
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to  this  subject,  we  give  the  following  extract  from  a  highly  intelligent  and  practi- 
cal planter  in  Alabama : 

*♦  If  I  can  get  my  affairs  arranged  so  as  to  allow  me  the  control  of  my  time,  it 
would  afford  me  pleasure  to  write  essays  for  your  Journal.  I  desire  to  collect 
some  statistics  on  the  subject  of  cotton ;  the  quantity  grown  in  every  county ;  the 
kind  of  labor  employed ;  the  ratio  of  increase ;  the  number  of  hands  engaged  ;  the 
number  of  spindles  now  running,  and  their  location  ;  which  will  show  their  dis- 
tance from  the  cotton-fields.  I  have  long  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  spindles 
should  be  located  in  the  nearest  provision  region  to  the  cotton-fields ;  and  the 
growers  and  spinners  should  be  identified  in  feeling  and  familiar  dealers  with 
each  other;  and  the  result  of  this  opinion  when  pursued,  is,  that  we  should  have 
epindles  enough  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  spin  the  cotton  grown  in  it.  The 
revulsions  in  trade  in  England,  and  the  decline  in  cotton  in  the  last  ninety  days, 
are  strong  proofs  to  my  mind,  that  we  should  not  allow  any  '^ foreign  power"  to 
have  the  control  of  the  most  powerful  product  of  America.  Yet  we  know  that 
the  cotton-growers  themselves  have  been  the  most  violent  and  influential  oppo- 
nents of  this  S3^stem.  Cotton  cannot  be  consumed  till  spun ;  therefore  the  holders 
of  the  spindles  hold  the  power.  Philanthrophy  will  hail  with  delight  the  union 
of  the  growers  and  spinners ;  for  tlien,  the  naked  will  be  clothed  cheaper  than  at 
any  former  period  of  the  existence  of  man." 

The  experiment  of  applying  slave  labor  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  was  made 
some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  William  Doering,  at  Athens,  Georgia,  with  eminent  suc- 
cess ;  and  there  can  no  longer  remain  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  intelligent  indi- 
vidual who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  mental  and  physical  character  of  the  black 
population  of  the  United  States,  that  slave  labor  can  be  made  as  efficient  as  any 
other  in  this  important  branch  oi  industry. 

Considering  this  fact  as  established,  we  conclude  that  Missouri  possesses  as 
many  advantages  for  manufacturing  cotton,  as  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  This 
is  the  true  provision-growing  latitude  of  the  continent,  and  abounds  in  iron,  coal 
and  water-power;  while  it  is  accessible  by  navigation,  open  every  month  in  the 
year  to  the  introduction  of  the  raw  material  from  the  plantations  of  the  south. 

The  institution  of  slavery,  which  is  generally  considered  as  having  retarded  the 
increase  of  population  in  this  State,  may,  nevertheless,  be  made  the  means  of 
establishing  manufactures  at  an  earlier  period  perhaps  than  they  could  have  been 
established  without. 

Slaves  of  the  proper  age  may  be  considered  as  so  much  capital  in  hand ;  and  as 
such  might  be  advantageously  invested  in  manufacturing  stock,  and  while  the 
profits  of  their  labor  would  be  greatly  increased  by  transferring  them  from  the 
farm  to  the  cotton  mill,  the  price  of  the  fabric  would  be  reduced  to  the  consumer. 
Intending  to  discuss  this  subject  more  fully  hereafter,  we  have  merely  suggested 
these  hints  at  present  for  the  reflection  of  our  readers  in  the  interval. 
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ART.  VI.— THE  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES, 

CONSIDERED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO   THEIR   IMPROVEMENT   BY  THE   FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

"  Let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  intercourse  throughout  the  Union  will  be  daily  facilitated 
by  new  improvements." 

"  Ttte  communication  between  the  Western  and  Atlantic  districts,  and  between  differ- 
ent parts  of  each,  will  be  rendered  more  and  more  easy,  by  those  numerous  canals  with 
which  the  beneficence  of  nature  has  intersected  our  country,  and  which  art  finds  it  so 
little  difficult  to  connect  and  complete." — [James  Madison's  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Co.i- 
stitution  of  the  U.  S. 

"  Whenever  the  annual  expense  of  transportation  on  a  certain  route,  in  its  natural  state, 
exceedsthe  interest  on  the  capital  employed  in  improving  the  communication,  and  the  an- 
nual expense  of  transportation,  (exclusive  of  the  tolls,)  by  the  improved  route,  the  differ- 
ence is  an  annual  additional  income  to  the  nation. —  [A.  Gallatin's   Report  of  18U8. 

In  Ireating  the  subject  of  western  commerce  and  navigation,  especially  in  their 
relations  with  the  Federal  Government,  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  as 
•well  as  convenience,  divide  it  into  several  chapters. 

The  first,  we  will  devote  to  a  general  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
country,  including,  of  course,  its  navigable  streams. 

The  second,  will  relate  to  its  history,  population,  commerce  and  navigation. 

In  the  third,  we  will  speak  of  the  power  and  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

CHAPTER   I. 

When  we  speak  of  western  commerce  and  navigation,  we  mean  that  com- 
merce and  that  navigation,  which  appertain  to  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries. 

That  river  and  its  tributaries  drain  the  great  central  valley  of  this  continent,  em- 
bracing twenty-one  degrees  of  latitude,  and  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude,  twelve 
entire  States,  parts  of  three  others,  and  two  Territories.  The  States  and  Territo- 
ries we  include  are,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wiskonsan,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas ;  parts  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia ;  and  the  Minesota  and  Missouri  Territories. 
This  valley  comprises,  within  its  limits,  1,200,000  square  miles  ;  768,000,000  of 
acres,  and  half  the  population  of  the  United  States.  The  Eocky  Mountains  on 
the  West,  the  line  of  the  British  possessions  on  the  North,  the  Alleghanies  on 
the  East,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  South,  are,  in  general  terms,  the  boun- 
daries of  this  vast  and  magnificent  area. 

The  great  river  of  the  valley  takes  its  rise  in  about  latitude  48  deg.  north,  and 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  latitude  29  dog.  5  min.  It  flows 
through  a  channel  3,000  miles  long.  Its  course  is  south,  nearly  14  deg.  east. 
Its  width  averages  about  half  a  mile.  Its  width  does  not  increase  with  the  vol- 
ume of  water,  but  is  about  the  same  at  Galena,  1,600  miles  above  the  mouth,  as 
at  New  Orleans,  where  the  volume  is  six  times  as  great.  It  is  645  yards  wide  at 
Vidalia,  Louisiana.  It  drains  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles.  Its  mean  velo- 
city at  the  surface,  for  the  year,  opposite  Yidalia,  is  1 .88  miles  per  hour.    Oppo« 
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site  St.  Louis  its  velocity  is  about  three  miles  per  hour,  and  with  a  fall  of  about 
one  foot  in  six  miles.  Its  mean  depth,  per  annum,  across  the  entire  channel,  at 
the  same  place,  (Vidalia.)  is  about  sixty  feet.  At  St.  Louis  it  is  about  twenty-two 
feet.  The  mean  velocity  is  reduced  about  fifteen  per  cent,  by  friction  against  the 
bottom.  The  total  amount  of  water  discharged,  per  annum,  in  cubic  feet,  is 
8,092,118,940,000.*  About  once  in  three  or  four  years,  the  river  is  closed  at  St. 
Louis  in  the  winter  by  ice,  and  it  has  been  known  to  be  frozen  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio.  The  season  of  highest  water,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  is  the 
spring,  or  first  month  of  summer.  The  highest  point,  to  which  the  water  has 
been  known  to  rise,  was  thirty-eight  feet  and  one  inch  above  low  water  meuk,  on 
the  27th  of  June,  1844.  The  obstructions  in  the  river,  dangerous  to  navigation, 
and  requiring  removal,  are  snags,  sawyers,  sunken  logs,  stumps,  rocks,  sand  bars 
and  wrecks  of  steamboats.  These  occur  more  or  less  frequently,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri  to  New  Orleans.  The  obstructions  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
.souri,  are  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rapids. 

The  Lower,  or  Des  Moines  Rapids  of  the  Mississippi,  are  two  hundred  and 
four  miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines  river, 
whence  they  derive  their  name.  Commencing  a  little  above  Keokuk,  the  Rapids 
extend  nearly  up  to  Montrose,  or  old  Fort  Des  Moines,  opposite  to  which  is  the 
town  of  Nauvoo.  The  length  of  the  Rapids  is  estimated  at  eleven  miles,  having 
a  fall  of  twenty-four  feet.  'Here'  says  Professor  Nicollet,  '  the  Mississippi  tum- 
bles over  ledges  of  blue  limestone,  at  all  times  covered  with  more  or  less  water, 
and  through  which  many  channels  have  been  worn  by  the  action  of  the  current. 
During  low  stages  of  the  water,  the  passage  of  the  Rapkls  is  very  difficult,  as  well 
in  consequence  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  as  the  narrowness  and  tortuous- 
ness  of  the  channel,  so  that  the  time  of  practicable  steamboat  navigation  is 
shortened  by  nearly  three  months  in  the  year,  which  is  about  the  duration  of  low 
water  in  the  river.'  This,  together  with  closing  of  the  navigation  by  winter  for 
nearly  four  months  more,  reduces  the  season  of  practical  steamboat  navigation 
to  about  five  months  in  the  year.  A  system  of  improvements  was  commenced  by 
Capt.  Lee,  of  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  under  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  continued  with  satisfactory  results  until  the  appropriation  was 
exhausted. 

The  Upper,  or  Rock  River  Rapids,  so  named  from  their  proximity  to  Rock 
River,  are  fourteen  to  fifteen  miles  long,  extending  from  Rock  Island  to  near  Port 
Byron  on  the  left,  and  Parkhurst  on  the  right  side  of  the  river.  The  fall,  accord- 
ing to  Capt.  Lee,  from  the  head  to  the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  is  twenty-five  and 
three-quarter  (251)  feet,  and  very  much  of  the  character  of  the  Lower  Rapids. 
In  consequence  of  the  short  turns  and  narrowness  of  the  passes  between  the  reefs, 
boats  cross  the  current  obliquely,  and  run  great  risk  of  destruction.  Capt.  Lee 
has  demonstrated  the  practicability  oi  removing  these  obstacles,  eo  as  to  aflord  a 
♦Prof.  Forshey, 
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safe  passage  up  and  down  both  Rapids,  and  thus  a  continuous  navigation  from 
the  Gulf  of  IVEexico  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  of  2,200  miles." 

The  principal  tiibutaries  of  the  Mississippi  are,  the  Red  River,  the  Yazoo,  the 
Arkansas,  the  White,  the  St.  Francis,  the  Ohio,  the-Kaskaskia,  the  Missouri,  the 
Illinois,  the  Des  Moines,  the  Rock,  the  Wiskonsan,  the  Chippewa,  the  St.  Croix 

and  the  St.  Peters.  - 

The  length  of  steamboat  navigation,  upon  the  principal  of  those  rivers,  is  about 
as  follows:  .... 

Mississippi,  from  the  Gulf  to  St.  Anthony's  Falls,    -    -     2,200  miles. 
Missouri,  from  its  mouth  to  the  foot  of  the  Rapids,   -     -     2,000     " 
Red  River,  to  head  of  navigation,    ......--     1,1  OO    " 

Ohio,  to  Pittsburgh,      -     -    w 1,000     '•' 

Arkansas,  to  mouths  of  the  Neosho  and  Verdigris,    -    -       630     " 

Illinois,  to  Ottawa, 250     " 

Rock  River,  said  to  be  upwards  of-------       200     " 

Wiskonsan, 300     « 

St.  Croix, 55     " 

White  River,  to  Batesville, 300  to  400     " 

St.  Francis,  about .•     -     -     100     " 

Yazoo, 100     " 

The  Ohio,  which,  at  present,  is  the  most  important  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi,  is,  including  the  Alleghany  river,  1,200  miles  long.  At  Cincinnati, 
which  is  about  equi-distant  from  Pittsburgh  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi, 
it  is  534  yards  wide,  which  may  be  assumed  as  its  average  width.  Its  annual 
range  there,  from  low  to  high  water,  is  about  fifty  feet ;  its  extreme  range  on 
record,  sixty-four  feet,  (at  the  time  of  the  flood  of  1832.)  It  generally  reaches 
its  lowest  stages  in  August,  September  and  October ;  and  its  greatest  rises  in  De- 
cember, March,  JMay  and  June.  For  a  long  distance  below  Pittsburgh,  it  is  fro- 
zen over  almost  every  winter,  for  several  weeks ;  at  Cincinnati  it  is  not  thus 
closed  oftener  than  once  in  five  years  on  an  average.  Its  current,  when  low,  does 
not  exceed  two  miles  an  hour ;  when  at  a  mean  height,  three  miles,  and  when 
higher  and  rising,  four  to  five  miles.  Its  immediate  valley  has  an  average  width 
of  one  mile.*  It  has  the  following  tributaries :  the  Monongahela,  Alleghany, 
Beaver,  Kanawha,  Muskingund,  Hocking,  Scioto,  Great  Sandy,  Great  and  Little 
Miami,  Licking,  Kentucky,  Wabash,  Salt,  Gieen,  Cumberland  and  Tennessee, 
which  drain  a  region  of  upwards  of  130,000,000  acres — an  area  three  times 
larger  than  all  New  England,  and  as  large  as  all  the  Atlantic  States  north  of  the. 
Potomac.  Of  these  rivers,  the  Tennessee  is  navigable  to  Chattanooga,  485  miles ; 
the  Wabash  to  Lafayette,  300  miles,  and  the  Cumhedand  to  Nat^hville,  200  miles. 
The  Missouri  River  rises  within  one  mile  of  the  head  waters  of  the  great 
river  of  Oregon.  It  opens  the  "gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  at  a  point  four 
•  Cincinnati  Gaiette. 
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hundred  and  eleven  miles  above  the  head  of  its  navigation.  The  following  are 
some  of  its  principal  tributarie?,  each  navigable,  from  one  hundred  to  eight  hun- 
dred miles : 

The  Yellowstone  River --  800  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 

Chienne  « 400 

White  « 300 

Big  Sioux         " 110  "            " 

Platte                « 600  «             " 

Kansas             " 233  "            " 

Grand               '-« 190  «             « 

La  Mine      ^    'f 70  «            « 

Osage                «« 397  "            « 

Gasconade        « 000  «            « 

The  length  of  the  Missouri,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  is  3,096  miles  and  no 
substantial  obstruction  impedes  its  navigation  from  its  mouth  to  the  falls,  2,000 
miles.  Considering  the  Missouri  as  one  river  from  its  sources  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  it  is  the  longest  in  the  world.  Its  average  rapidity  is  nearly  twice  that 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  the  average  level  of  its  valley  is  nearly  twice  more  elevated 
than  that  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  waters  are  turbid,  its  current  impetuous,  its 
channel  very  changeable,  and  obstructed  by  numerous  snags,  sunken  trees,  rafts, 
beds  of  sand,  embedded  logs  and  trees  impending  from  the  banks.  Ice  and  drifts 
render  its  navigation  in  the  winter  impracticable.  It  is  more  or  less  swollen  by 
freshets  from  February  to  July.  The  main  annual  freshet  almost  always  occur 
in  June  or  July.  For  the  other  six  months  of  the  year,  the  navigation  is  attended 
with  constant  danger  and  difficulty.  The  Valley  of  the  Missouri  is  narrower, 
more  elevated,  less  subject  to  inundation,  and  less  cut  up  by  lakes,  bayous,  la- 
goons, &c.,  than  that  of  the  Lower  Mississippi.  But  the  obstructions  of  the 
river  are  more  numerous,  and  more  firmly  imbedded.  The  staple  articles  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  and  pf  excellent  quality,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
are  hemp,  tobacco,  corn,  and  live  stock. 

The  Yazoo  River  is  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  ri.ses  on  the  borders  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  runs  in  a  S.  S.  W.  course  into  the  Mississippi  river,  about  12  miles 
above  the  Walnut  Hills,  and  142  miles  above  Natchez.  It  is  about  230  miles 
long,  is  narrow  but  deep,  and  is  navigable  about  100  miles.  It  drains  a  very  fer- 
tile country,  abounding  in  plantations  of  cotton.     Principal  obstructions,  snags. 

The  Red  River  rises  in  New  Mexico,  and  flows  southeasterly  into  the  Missis- 
sippi about  240  miles  above  New  Orleans.  Its  serpentine  course  is  1,800  miles, 
with  a  narrow  channel.  It  derives  its  reddish  color,  which  gives  it  name,  from 
a  rich  red  earth  -^j^hich  exists  far  up  toward  its  sources.  About  three  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth  drift-wood  has  collected  to  such  an  extent  that  the  river  is 
covered  for  about  40  miles.  Upon  this  "Raft"  as  it  is  called,  sediment  has  been 
deposited  in  high  water,  and  vegetation  Ilourishes  in  many  parts  as  though  it  were 
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upon  terra  firma.  About  nine  years  ago  this  raft  was  nearly  removed  by  the 
federal  government ;  but  its  subsequent  neglect  has  been  followed  by  the  re-for- 
mation of  the  raft.  The  river  is  navigable  up  to  this  obstruction,  and  were  it 
removed,  steamboats  could  ascend  700  or  800  miles  farther.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  of  a  very  fertile  character,  and  their  produce  in  cotton  and  indigo,  &c., 
is  becoming  of  great  importance  in  commerce. 

The  Arkansas  River  is  one  of  the  most  important  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
rising  in  the  mountains  in  latitude  41  deg.  north,  and  runmng  in  a  south-easterly 
course  2,173  miles  to  the  Mississippi.  It  may  be  navigated  with  suitable  boats 
1,981  miles.  Steamboats  starting  about  the  first  of  February,  and  meeting  tlie 
annual  freshet,  may  ascend  that  distance.  Later  in  the  year  the  river  becomes 
low,  and  about  1 ,500  miles  up,  the  water  seems  to  stand,  in  dry  seasons,  in  isolated 
pools,  with  no  apparent  current.  Some  of  the  streams  which  are  tributary  to  the 
Arkansas  are  navigable  a  few  miles.  In  seasons  of  very  low  water  some  of  those 
tributaries  impart  to  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  a  briny  taste.  In  the  lower 
Arkansas  the  waters  are  slugglish,  the  country  flat  and  much  cut  up  with  bayous 
and  lakes.  The  bottom  lands  along  the  river  are  generally  fertile,  and  produce 
cotton,  corn,  yams,  &c.  The  mouths  of  the  Neosho  and  Verdigris  rivers,  about 
630  miles  up  the  Arkansas,  are  as  high  as  steamboats  usually  run.  In  that 
vicinity  are  great  tracts  of  excellent  land.  Above  that  point,»the  river  spreads  to 
a  great  width,  occupies  sandy  beds,  has  low  banks,  and  abounds  in  shoals,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  navigable  more  than  a  few  miles  for  steamboats. 
Snags,  logs,  impending  trees,  sand  bars,  and  occasionally  rocks,  are  the  impedi- 
ments to  successful  navigation  of  this  river. 

The  White  River  rises  among  the  Ozark  hills  of  north-western  Arkansas  and 
south-western  Missouri,  and  has  a  course  of  about  600  miles,  emptying  into  the 
Mississippi  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkan.sas  river.  Its  tributaries 
are  numerous.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  of  a  small  class  upwards  of  400 
miles.  Up  to  the  mouth  of  Black  river,  there  are  but  few  obstructions,  and  these 
could  be  easily  removed.  With  a  little  improvement  small  steamboats  could 
ascend  even  to  the  Missouri  line,  and  have  good  navigation  for  half  the  3^car. 
There  are  some  very  productive  lands  upon  this  river.  Some  of  the  lands,  how- 
ever, are  swampy  and  require  reclamation.  Two  of  the  tributaries  of  this  river,, 
the  Current,  and  the  Black,  have  their  origin  near  the  iron  mountain  of  Missouri. 

The  St.  Francis  River  rises  in  St.  Francis  and  Cape  Girardeau  counties,  iu 
Missouri,  and  running  a  southerly  course,  nearly  parallel  with  (he  Mississippi, 
through  great  swamps,  empties  into  the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles  above  Helena,, 
in  Arkansas.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  navigable,  formerly,  for  upwards  of  five 
hundred  miles.  Steamboats  can  now  ascend  but  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  owing  to  the  obstructions  caused  by  the  earthquake  of 
181 1.  By  that  earthquake  the  original  channel  of  the  river  was  broken  up  for. 
nearly  thirty  miles.  Imbeddetl  logs  and  fallen  trees  have  been  so  closely  interwo* 
18 
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ven  across  the  river  in  some  places,  that  complete  bridges  are  formed,  upon  which 
vegetation  grows,  and  which  entirely  conceal  the  channel.  The  valley  of  the 
river  became,  and  remains,  a  succession  of  swamps,  extending  about  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  with  a  width  varying  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  miles.  All 
arable  lands  intervening,  are  said  to  be  of  the  most  fertile  description,  producing 
abundant  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  aud  good  cotton.  But  there  are  stated  to 
be  forty-five  townships  in  the  State  of  IVIissouri  alone,  returned  as  drowned  lands, 
not  worth,  in  their  present  condition,  the  cost  of  surveying  them.  Yet  practical 
men,  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  feasible  to  drain 
those  lands,  and  thus  restore  to  the  world,  a  country  and  a  soil,  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  very  large  population.  Little  River  is  one  of  the  tributaries  of  St.  Francis 
and  navigable  for  a  short  distance. 

The  Kaskaskia  River,  in  Illinois,  has  a  course  of  about  300  miles,  and  enters 
the  Mississippi  a  fe\y  miles  below  the  town  of  Ivaskaskia.  It  is  navigable  iu 
seasons  of  high  water,  as  far  as  Vandalia,  150  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  steam- 
boats often  ascend-as  far  as  Carlyle,  which  is  100  miles  up.  It  is  150  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  drains  a  country  which  is  generally  fertile.  The  chief 
obstructions  in  this  river  are  logs  and  impending  trees. 

The  Merrimac,  which  enters  the  Mississippi  about  fifteen  miles  beloAv  St.  Louis, 
has  its  origin  in  the*  mineral  regions  of  Missouri,  and  may  be  ascended  by  small 
steamboats,  in  time  of  high  water  forty  to  fifty  miles. 

The  Illinois  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  important  streams  of  the  west.  It 
drains  an  extremely  valuable  and  fertile  region,  prolific  in  nearly  all  sorts  of  grain, 
grasses,  aud  stock.  It  is  navigable,  at  nearly  all  seasons,  except  the  winter,  about 
250  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  enters  the  Mississippi  about  twenty  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  Missouri.  For  a  considerable  distance  above  its  mouth  (which  is  400 
yards  wide,)  the  river  is  unusually  straight,  with  a  gentle  current.  The  chief 
obstructions  in  the  river  are  sandbars.  Il:s  principal  tributaries  are,  the  Kankakee,* 
Des  Plaines,  Fox,  Spoon,  and  Sangamon  rivers,  all  of  them  considerable  streams. 
The  Sangamon  is  navigable,  when  the  waters  are  high,  about  seventy-five  miles, 
and  a  steamboat  of  the  larger  claims  has  been  within  a  few  miles  of  Springfield. 
Connected,  as  the  Illinois  is  now  about  to  be  with  the  great  Lakes,  by  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal,  it  is  destined  soon  to  become  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  channels  of  interior  communication  in  the  United  States. 

The  Des  PtIoines  River  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  empties  into  the  IMississippi  in  latitude  40  deg.  22  min.  and  has  its  origin  in  the 
Shetek  Lakes,  neai'  the  middle  of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies.  Its  course  is  about  400 
miles,  and  its  average  descent  nearly  three  feet  to  the  mile,  running  from  N.  W.  to 
S.  E.  It  flows  through  a  wide  and  deep  valley,  receiving  tributary  water  through 
deep  and  long  ravines  which  intersect  its  shores,  and  also  from  the  Raccoon  Fork, 
the  Lizard  and  Cedar  rivers,  Boone's  river,  and  Moingonan's  Brother,  Upon  these 
waters  are  many  fine  lands,  some  good  water  power,|good  carboniferous  limestone 
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for  builtliiig,  and  in  some  places  deposits  of  coal.  It  may  be  considered  as  navigable 
for  steamboats  of  a  small  class,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
with  moderate  improvements,  may  be  made  navigable  300  miles.  A  canal  of  a 
little  over  a  mile  in  length  tapping  Dry  Wood  Lake,  might  be  cut  which  would 
connect  the  waters  of  the  Des  ]Moines  with  those  of  the  St.  Peters.  Near  the 
'mouth  of  the  Des  Moines  are  the  towns  of  Keokuk,  in  Iowa,  of  Warsaw,  in 
Illinois,  and  of  Alexandria,  in  iMissouri ;  the  former  place  having  2,500  inhabitants. 
These  places  are  also  neat  the  foot  of  the  Lower  or  Des  Moines  Rapids  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  first  difficullies  encountered  in  the  navigation  of  these  rapids, 
being  about  four  mUes  above  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines. 

Rock  River,  which  enters  the  Mississippi  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Illinois, 
rises  in  Wiskonsan,  and  its  principal  tributary  has  its  source  in  the  rich  mineral 
region  of  southwest  Wiskonsan.  It  waters  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  ag- 
ricultural regions,  and  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  steamboats  of  a  small  class  about 
200  miles.  The  principal  obstruction  in  this  river,  are  the  Rapids,  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  from  its  mouth,  upon  which  the  water  is  not  often  more  than 
eighteen  inches  deep.  Small  steamboats  have  been  up,  with  some  difficulty,  as 
high  as  Grand  Detour,  upwards  of  100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  Wiskonsan  River  has  its  source  in  the  Mini  Ketle  Kittigan  Lake.  This 
river  and  the  Fox  river,  which  empties  into  Green  Bay,  approach,  at  one  place, 
within  one  mile  of  each  other  ;  and  from  that  point  to  its  moutli,  150  miles,  the 
Wiskonsan  is  navigable  for  steamboats.  A  navigable  mtercommunication  could 
be  easily  made  between  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Michigan,  by  connecting  the 
Fox  and  the  Wiskonsan  by  a  short  canal.  We  are  informed  that  by  removing  an 
obstruction  at  a  narrow  place  called  the  Dells,  and  clearing  the  bed  of  a  few  sand- 
bars, the  river  can  be  made  navigable  for  about  300  miles.  Steamboats  are  said 
to  have  been  up  as  high  as  Point  Boss,  which  is  about  300  miles  from  the  mouth. 
Large  quantities  of  pine  lumber  annually  go  out  of  this  river. 

The  St.  Croix  is  a  beautiful  river,  and  navigable  at  all  times,  excepting  during 
winter,  fifty-five  miles  from  its  mouth,  to  the  Falls.  Lumber  and  cranberriesare, 
at  present,  the  principal  articles  brought  out  of  it.  A  regular  weekly  packet  runs 
in  summer,  between  Galena  and  Stillwater,  twenty-five  miles  up  the  St.  Croix. 
Considerable  quantities  of  lumber  come  out,  also,  of  the  Chippewa  and  Black 
rivers,  which  are  navigable  for  short  distances. 

The  St.  Peters  River,  which  enters  the  Mississippi  eight  miles  below  St. 
Anthony's  Falls,  has  a  course  of  470  miles,  and  from  its  mouth  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  Wood,  it  is  navigable  for  250  miles.  It  is  a  beautiful  river  and  waters 
a  fine  country. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  are  very  numerous,  some  of  them  destined  to 
become  of  great  importance,  and  deserve  a  more  extended  notice  than  we  are  here 
able  to  give  them.     We  can  now  only  name  them.     They  are  the  Gasconade,  La 
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Mine,  Grand,  Osage,  Chariton,  Kansas,  Nishnabatona,  Platte,  or  Nebraska,  the 
Sioux,  James,  Poncah,  or  Niobrarah,  the  Yellowstone,  &c. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  deserve,  also,  a  more  extended  description.     The 
Wabash,  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee  especially,  are  streams  of  great  value 

and  interest. 

It  i=  difficult  to  embrace,  in  a  single  chapter,  a  proper  view  of  the  vast  regions 
drained  by  ihe  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  The  physical  geography  and  to- 
poc^vaphy  of  the  country,  would  fill  an  ample  volume  with  interestmg  details. 
We  may  remark,  in  general  terms,  that  it  is  a  world  in  itself,  capable  of  sustam- 
ir..  almost  incomprehensible  numbers  of  inhabitants,  and  of  supplying  their  wants 
whh  the  productions  of  the  frigid  and  the  tropical  zones,  of  the  east  and  the  west, 
of  highland  and  lowland:  with  the  results  of  agriculture,  of  mmmg,  of  forests 
and  fisheries,  and  of  the  various  manufacturing  arts. 

Who  are  the  people  dwelling  upon  these  streams,  what  the  nature  and  extent 
of  their  pursuits,  and  what  their  relations  with  the  government  under  which 
thev  live,  will  be  subjects  to  be  concisely  treated  of  hereafter. 


ART.  TII.-JENKS  AND  THOMAS'  BAGGING  FACTORY. 

Among  the  many  manufacturing  establishments  of  various  kinds,  whicli  have 
been  commenced  in  St.  Louis  within  the  last  few  years,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one 
upon  a  more  respectable  footing,  or  which  is  calculated  to  prove  more  beneficial 
to  the  farming  interest  of  ^lissouri,  than  the  Bagging  Factory  of  Messrs.  Jenks 

and  Thomas. 

There  is  an  admirable  system  of  economy  developed  in  the  plan  of  this  estab- 
lishment, that  i.-?  highly  creditable  to  the  proprietors.  While  the  hackling  estab- 
lishment prepares  the  hemp  for  market,  the  tow,  which,  without  this  process 
would  be  of  little  or  no  value  if  sold  with  the  hemp,  is  converted  into  sacking ; 
and  is  calculated  to  save  a  large  amount  of  money  which  is  annually  paid  for  a 
foreign  article.     This  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  following  communication  shows  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  business 

done  here : 

HEMP. 
«  The  amount  of  hemp  received  at  this  port  during  the  past  year,  shows  an 
increase  of  some  20,000  bales,  over  the  amount  of  previous  year— which  increase, 
we  suppose,  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  the  crop  of  1845  was  not  all  re- 
ceived during  '46 ;  but  from  2,500  to  3,000  tons  was  held  over,  and  brought  out 
by  the  high  prices  of  last  year.  The  quality  of  the  staple,  last  year,  would  not 
generally  compare,  however,  with  the  previous  crop.  The  growers  of  this  crop, 
we  do  not  think,  usually  understand  what  is  for  their  interest,  as  well  as  for  the 
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interest  of  the  manufacturers.  The  general  impression  seems  to  be,  that  the 
larger  and  ranker  the  growth  of  the  hemp,  the  better  their  crop — while  such  is 
not  the  case.  If  the  planters  would  put  from  one  to  two  bushels  more  seed  to 
the  acre,  they  would  find  their  crop  not  only  improved  in  quality,  but  increased 
in  quantity.  The  more  stalks  grown  upon  a  given  space  of  ground,  although 
the  growth  is  not  so  large,  produces  more  lint  and  less  stalk,  than  the  thinner  and 
large  growth.  The  demand  for  Missouri  hemp  is  increasing,  and  our  State  will 
soon  be  looked  to  for  the  principal  supplies  of  both  water  and  dew-rotted.  Al- 
ready have  manufacturers  commenced  locating  here.  As  yet  we  have  but  one 
steam  factory  in  our  State,  and  this  is  in  its  infancy.  The  Bagging  Factory  of 
Messrs.  Jenks  &  Thomas  commenced  operations  about  eighteen  months  since,  in 
the  northern  part  of  our  city,  and  large  quantitips  of  hemp  are  daily  received,  and 
discharged  in  the  form  of  dressed  hemp,  bagging  and  sacking,  from  their  estab- 
lishment. Their  manner  of  working,  or  rather,  using  the  staple,  is  new,  not 
only  in  the  west,  but,  comparatively  speaking,  in  the  country.  The  hemp,  as  it 
reaches  them,  is  in  a  bad  state,  (being  directly  from  the  brake,)  both  for  shipping' 
and  manufacturing ;  and  their  first  operation  is  to  dress,  or  hackle  the  same, 
which  is  done  by  means  ot  large  machine  dressers,  Avhich  perform  their  work 
nearlj'  or  quite  as  well  as  the  old  mode  of  hand  hackling,  and  with  great  rapidity, 
and  leaves  the  hemp  in  a  beautiful  condition,  being  entirely  cleared  from  tow  and 
shives.  From  the  dressers  it  is  received  L>y  the  press,  which  is  large  and  pow- 
erful, where  it  is  baled,  covered,  branded,  &c.,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  eastern 
markets  and  cordage  manufacturers.  This  room  alone  requires  from  three  to  four 
tons  daily,  to  keep  the  machines  and  operatives  employed.  The  tow  taken  from 
the  hemp,  after  passing  through  the  hackling,  preparation,  and  spinning  rooms, 
we  at  last  see  converted  into  sacking  and  bagging,  in  the  weaving  room,  where 
nought  is  heard  but  the  flying  shuttle.  By  their  mode  of  working,  a  much  bet- 
ter article  is  produced,  than  by  the  old  mode  of  working  hemp.  Of  these  finer 
qualities  they  turn  out  twelve  hundred  yards  daily,  and  arrangements  are  now 
making  to  greatly  increase  the  quantity.  During  the  five  months  ending  Septem- 
ber 1st,  they  had  passed  through  their  dressers,  425  tons  hemp,  and  manufactured 
180,000  yards  of  bagging.  They  have  130  operatives,  male  and  female,  and 
work  eleven  hours  per  day.  They  occupy  with  their  buildings,  about  150  square 
feet,  and  the  machinery  is  driven  by  an  engine  of  about  fifty  horse  power.  Were 
it  not  for  this  establishment,  the  amount  of  bagging  sent  from  this  port  would  be 
very  limited,  as  our  receipts  from  hand  looms  on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
are  rapidly  falling  ofi.  Received  last  year,  145,000  yards,  while  in  1845  our 
receipts  were  422,000." 

We  are  unacquainted  with  the  culture  and  management  of  hemp,  but  the 
source  whence  we  received  the  foregoing  communication,  entitles  the  observations 
of  the  \vriter  upon  that  point,  to  the  consideration  of  th.e  hemp  growers  of  the 
west. 
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MINES  AND  MINING. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  MISSOURI. 

We  extract  from  the  St.  Louis  New  Era  the  following  communication  from 
Frederick  AVoolford,  E?q.,  of  Washington  County,  IVIissouii: 
■  Mr.  Editor — Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Southern  Missouri,  but  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  any  observation?  on  the  val- 
uable clays  and  materials  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  China  or  Porcelain 
wares — necessaries  for  which  we  are  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  exclu- 
sively. I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  of  capitalists,  through 
the  medium  of  your  useful  paper,  to  the  fact  that  "in  this  cbun'ty,  and  in  this  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  all  the  requisite  materials  necessary  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  most  beautitul  and  substantial  articles  of  China,  Granite  and  common,  or 
Liverpool  ware,  are  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  abundance.  About  three  years 
ago  I  commenced  experimenting,  in  a  small  way,  with  a  white  Ware  establish- 
ment, assisted  by  two  Englishmen,  which  I  have  since  given  up,  as  I  could  not 
produce  the  article  desired.  The  clay  which  was  first  brought  to  the  factory  was 
so  impregnated  with  iron,  which  oxydized  in  a  high  heat,  and  appeared  on  the 
surface  of  the  ware,  and  produced  a  cream-colored  ware  with  fine  texture.  Pros- 
ecuting my  researches  for  a  more  pure  and  unadulterated  clay,  I  have  at  length 
found,  in  the  more  primitive  regions  of  our  country,  an  abundance  of  pure  Kao- 
lin or  China  clay,  of  the  whitest  and  finest  possible  kind,  and  another  species 
lcnov\'n  by  potter?  as  the  Blue  Ball  or  Pipe  Clay.  The  China  clay  is  found  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Ozark  mountains,  among  the  feldspar  rocks;  it  is  found 
there  in  every  state  of  decomposition.  The  pipe  clay  is  decomposing  from  a 
bluish-white  flint  in  the  mountainous  districts.  1  have  subjected  them  to  a  severe 
test  by  fire,  after  mouldmg  them  as  thin  as  the  most  delicate  article  of  China 
ware ;  and  they  have  stot)d  the  strongest  lest  I  could  expose  them  to — burning 
perfectly  white  and  transparent,  without  crack  or  flaw ;  and  furnishing  a  ware 
that  will  advantageously  compare  in  whiteness  and  strength  of  texture  with  that 
brought  from  any  other  country 

I  have  found  an  abundance  of  Steatite  or  Soap  Stone,  which  is  a  sub-species 
of  Mica.  I  have  also  found  a  Pot  Stone  that  will  make  China  ware,  in  the 
southern,  edge  of  Franklin  countj-,  (which  is  an  adjoining  county,)  without  any 
other  mixture. 

Feldspar  of  a  good  quality,  and  China  Clay,  have  been  discovered  in  Ste.  Gen- 
evieve county,  as  also  in  this.  Silex,  IVIica,  Magnesia  and  Cobalt  have  been  so 
repeatedly  noticed  as  abounding  in  this  county,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me 
to  say  that  they  can  be  had  here  in  any  reasonable  quantity  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing.  Some  of  them  are  already  prepared,  and  have  become  an  aiticle 
of  exportation  from  our  State.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  can  show,  in  the  mountains 
that  surround  our  valley,  all  the  materials  requisite  to  prepare  the  best  and  finest 
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articles  of  China,  Granite  and  Delft  wares ;  and  the  water  powers  of  this  country 
are  known  to  be  numerous,  alTorJing  the  greatest  facility  for  the  erection  of  mills 
to  grind  and  prepare  the  materials;  with  the  abundance  of  material  with  which 
we  are  surrounded,  why  should  we  be  dependent  on  foreign  supply?  From, 
the  experiments  that  I  have  made,  lam  satisfied,  that  prolitajjle  investments  of 
capital  can  be  made  in  this  business,  the  want  of  which  alone  has  prevented  me 
from  engaging  extensively  in  this  branch  of  manufactory.  My  object  is  to  invite 
experience  and  capital  to  unite  with  me  in  the  enterprize,  Avili.  a  full  persuasion 
that  it  may  be  made  useful  and  profitable.  In  making  this  communication,  it  is 
not  my  object  to  sell  lands  or  to  speculate,  but  solely  with  the  view  of  making 
the  business  useful  and  profitable  to  thoie  who  may  engage  in  it. 

The  specimens  of  earths  and  minerals,  with  the  wares  produced  from  them, 
can  be  seen  at  m)'  establishment  near  Caledonia,  Missouri,  and  every  information 
I  possess  will  be  freely  communicated  to  any  gentleman  who  may  wish  to  engage 
in  such  business. 

Any  communication  post-paid  will  be  attended  to. 

FKEDERICK  WOOLFORD. 
/■  iMirff)  iy/\]/]ir  v/'-iijriri.        ■    ;-. 

[We  would  suggest  to  our  correspondent  that  it  might  be  useful  to  him,  and 

promote  his  views,  if  he  would  send  to  St.  Louis  the  specimens,  samples,  &c., 
which  he  mentions.  We  shall  he  happy  to  aid  him  in  promoting  such  objects  as 
lie  proposes. — Ed.  Era.] 


ARKANSAS  LEAD.  ,[ 

We  received  a  few  days  ago,  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Wood,  a  fine  specimen  of 
lead  ore  from  the  mines  now  worked  by  Mr.  Moulton.  A  few  days  previous,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  Mr.  M.,  himself,  who,  evidently,  is  a  practi- 
cal miner;  and  lately  from  the  Galena  countrj*.  Mr.  IMoulfon  is  of  opinion 
that  the  prospects  for  mining  here  are  even  belter  than  in  the  Upper  Mississippi 
region,  embracing  what  has  ever  been  regarded  one  the  richest  mineral  districts  in 
the  known  world.  The  mine  worked  by  Mr.  M.  is  ten  miles  from  town,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  advantages  in  his  estimation  in  these  mines  is,  their  contiguity  to 
navigation.  But  there  is  another  advantage  which  should  not  be  overlooked' — the 
ore  has  been  analyzed,  and  has  been  ascertained  to  be  worth  about  S70.i)erton  for 
the  silver,  alone,  which  it  contains.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  true 
Argentine  ore  of  lead.  The  ore,  then,  instead  of  being  smelted  in  the  ordinary 
way,  should  unJergo  the  process  of  smelting.  While  we  are  upon  this  subject, 
we  remark  that  this  is  not  the  only  locality  of  lead  in  our  State;  this  metal  is 
known  to  abound  in  several  sections. — Liltle  Rock  {Ark.)  Gazette. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  A  GOLD  MINE  IN  MICHIGAN. 

A  gold  mine  has  just  been  found  near  Tecumseh,  Michigan.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Buffalo  Courier  says  the  mine  is  situated  in  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
but  a  few  feet  above  the  water,  the  bank  rising  to  the  height  of-  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet,  and  so  precipitously  that  the  mine  cannot  be  reached  from  above,  but 
only  by  crossing  the  river.  The  gold  is  found  principally  in  ore  mixed,  though 
it  is  said  to  be  very  rich,  and  many  suppose  it  will  yield  35  per  cent  of  the  pure 
article.  A  few  lumps  have  been  found,  weighing  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  and  a  half,  which  has  been  pronounced  pure.  It  is  stated  that  a  company 
has  been  organized  to  work  it,  Messrs.  Blanchard,  Hewitt,  and  Blood  acting  as 
directors,  and  that  quite  a  gold  mania  has  sprung  up  in  that  section  of  countrj'. 


BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  MINING  COMPANY. 

The  silver  mine  of  the  British  North  American  Mining  Company,  known  as 
Colonel  Prince's  Location,  is  attracting  considerable  notice  at  present,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ascertained  extent  of  the  vein,  and  the  exceeding  richness  of  the 
ore.  The  American  Milling  Journal  states,  on  what  is  deemed  good  authority, 
that  the  "  vein  has  been  distinctly  traced  for  more  than  three  miles  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  opposite  Spar  Island ;  and  that  the  metalliferous  portion 
is  from  three  to  five  feet  in  width.  The  captain  of  the  mine  has  sunk  a  shaft 
into  the  silver  bearing  portion  several  feet,  with  increased  richness  of  the  ore  as 
he  descended;  and  it  would  really  seem,  from  the  developments  already. made, 
that  the  mine  of  this  company  is  the  richest  silver  mine  in  the  world.  The  depth 
of  the  vein  cannot,  of  course,  be  determined ;  but  if  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  worked  silver  mines  elsewhere  can  have  ziny  application  to  this  mine,  the 
extent  of  its  wealth  cannot  be  well  overrated. 

We  have  just  seen  a  number  of  specimens  of  ore  taken  from  this  mine,  which 
are  said  to  be  a  fair  average  of  several  barrels  recently  forwarded  to  Ihe  office  of 
the  company,  in  Montreal.  They  are  very  rich,  containing,  we  should  judge, 
near  twelve  per  cent,  silver.  We  also  saw  a  bar  of  pure  silver  weighing  about 
five  pounds,  smelted  from  the  ore,  and  about  forty  pounds  of  the  ore,  which  had 
been  roasted  and  pulverized  preparatory  to  smelting.  There  is  a  large  force  now 
at  work  on  the  mine,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  this  company  to  have  one  hundred 
tons  of  ore  ready  for  shipment  on  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring.  A  • 
considerable  quantity  is  now  on  its  way  to  Montreal,  where  it  is  daily  expected. 
The  annual  report  of  this  company  was  published  in  the  ninth  number  ol  the 
Mining  Journal. 
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CONSUMPTION,  EfC,  OF  TEA  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  following  statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  and  value  of  teas 
consumed  annually  from  1821  to  1847,  and  the  amount  of  duty  which 
accrued  on  the  same  from  1821  to  1832,  together  with  the  average  rate 
of  duty  per  pound,  and  its  equivalent  ad  valorem,  during  the  years  in 
which  the  article  was  subjected  to  duty  on  importation,  is  derived  from 
the  Treasury  Department,  Register's  Office,  December.  7,  1847: 


Years  ending               Quantity.  Value. 

Sept.  30.                       Pounds.  Dollars. 

1S21 4,538,223  1,080,264 

1822 5,305,538  1,160,579 

1823 6,474,93.4  1,547,695 

1824 7,771,619  2,224,203 

18-25 7,173,74)  2,216,794 

1826 8,482,433  2,443,587 

1827 V 3,0711,885  942,439 

1823 6,239,581  1,771,993 

1829 5,602,795  1,531,460 

1830... 6,873,091  1,532,211 

1831 4,654,681  1,057,523 

1832 ».,.    8,627,144  2,031,339 

1833 12,927  643  4,775,031 

1331.... 13,193,553  5,122,275 

Average  Equivalent 

rate  of  ad  valorem 
duties 


Years  ending 
September  30. 


Duties. 
Dollars. 


1821 1,442,387  13 

1822 1,637,835  02 

1823 2,000,754  60 

1824 2,587,949  13 

1825 2,405,355  02 

1826 2,911,188  1,7 


duties. 

Cents. 
31.45 
30.87 
30.U9 
33.03 
33.53 
34.32 


Per  Cent 
133.52 
141.12 
129.27 
116.35 
107.05 
119.13 


Years  ending  Quantity.  Value. 

Sept.  30.  Pounds.  Dollars. 

1835 12,331,636  3,594,293 

1836 14,481,784  4,472,343 

183T 14,465,722  5,003,401 

1833 11,978,744  2,559,246 

1839 7,748,028  1,871,824 

1840 16,861,784  4,059,646 

1841 10,772,087  3  075,332 

1842 13,482,615  3^67,745 

1813* 12,785,748  3,405,627 

1844t.... 13,054,327  3,152,225 

1845t 17,162,550  4,809,621 

1846t .- 16,891,(120  3,933,337 

1817t 14,221,910  3,200,056 


Average  Equivalent 

rate  of  ad  valorem 

Years  ending      Duties,     duties.  duties. 

September  30.     Dollars.     Cents.  Per  Cent. 

1827 1,029,360  65     33.52  109.22 

1828 2,138,467  54    34.00  120  68 

1829 1,889.822  75     33.73  123.40 

1830 ..2,287,364  68    32.28  149.28 

1831 1,478,496  22     31.75  139.80 

1832 1,216,427  30    14.01  53.44 


EXPORT  OF  CORN  AND  CORN  MEAL  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  corn  and  corn  meal  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  for  fifty-seven  years,  commencing  in 
1791  and  closing  in  1847 : 

TOTAL  EXPORTS  OF  CORN  AND  CORN  MEAL  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  I79I  TO  1847. 


Years. 

Corn. 

Bishels. 

1791... 

.  1,713,214 

1792... 

.  1,964,973 

1793... 

.   1,233,763 

1794... 

.  1,505,977 

1795.    . 

.  1,935,345 

1796... 

.   1,173,553 

1797... 

.      8  »4,922 

1793... 

,  1,218,231 

1799... 

.  1,200,492 

1800... 

.   1,694,327 

isn... 

.    1,768,162 

1802... 

.   1,633,283 

1803... 

.  2,079,608 

1801... 

.   1,914,873 

1805... 

.      861,601 

1806... 

.  1,064,263 

1807... 

.  1,018,721 

181)8... 

.      249,533 

18J9... 

.      522,019 

Corn  meal. 

Years. 

Corn. 

Corn  Meal. 

Years. 

Com. 

Corn  meal 

Barrels. 

Bushels. 

arrels. 

Bushelg. 

Barrels. 

351,695 

1810... 

.  1,054,252 

86,744 

1829... 

.      897,656 

173,795 

263,405 

1811... 

.  2,793,850 

86,741 

1^30... 

.      444,109 

154,301 

189,715 

1812... 

.  2,039,999 

147,426 

1831... 

.      661,312 

207,604 

241,570 

1813... 

.  1;486,970 

90,810 

1832... 

.      451,230 

146,710 

512,445 

1814... 

61,284 

62,621 

1833... 

.      437,174 

146,673 

649,233 

1815... 

.      830,516 

26,433 

1834... 

.       303,449 

149,609 

254,799 

1816... 

.  1,079,614 

72,634 

1335... 

.      765,781 

166,782 

211,691 

1817... 

.      337.451 

89,119 

1836... 

.       124,791 

140,617 

231,226 

1818... 

.  1,075,190 

106,762 

1837... 

.       151,275 

1 59,435 

338,103 

1819... 

.  1,036,762 

120,029 

1333... 

.       172,321 

171,843 

919,353 

1820... 

.      533,741 

135.271 

1839... 

.      162,306 

165,627 

266,316 

1821... 

.      607,277 

146^13 

1340... 

.      571,279 

207,063 

133,606 

1822... 

.      509,093 

131,669 

1341... 

.       535,727 

232,284 

111,327 

1823... 

.      749,034 

148,223 

1842... 

.      600.308 

209,190 

116,131 

1824... 

.       779,297 

141,501 

1843... 

.       672,608 

174,264 

103,34J 

1325... 

.      869,641 

17J,723 

1844... 

.       825,282 

247,882 

136,461 

1823... 

.      5a5,331 

187,225 

1845... 

.      8411,184 

269,030 

31,813 

1327. . . 

,      978,664 

158,652 

1316... 

.  1,826,068 

293,790 

57,260 

1823... 

70,493 

131,041 

1847... 

.17,272,815 

946,039 

*X^iue  months,  ending  June  30. 


t  Years  ending  June  30. 


172  publishers'  notices. 

TO  THE   PUBLIC  PRESS. 

Although  we  propose  to  publish  a  Journal  of  Agriculture,  Man- 
ufactures, &c.,  yet  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  we  were 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  connected  with  these  several  pursuits  ; 
or  that  we  could  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  business  and  in- 
terests of  every  part  of  the  country,  without  the  co-operation  of  others. 

Feeling  the  iinportanc  of  opening  a  correspondence  with  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  west,  we  called  their  attention  through  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Western  Journal,  to  the  importance  of  organizing  agri- 
cultural societies  in  every  county.  But  aware  that  farmers  are  gener- 
ally slow  in  their  movements  in  regard  to  such  matters,  we  respectfully 
invite  the  publishers  of  newspapers  to  second  our  views  by  bringing 
the  subject  of  agricultural  societies  before  their  readers. 

Furthermore,  we  should  be  pleased  if  the  conductors  of  the  press 
throughout  the  west  would  encourage  their  readers  to  furnish 
them  with  facts  connected  with  agriculture,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce; including  the  statistics  of  the  business  and  population  of  the 
towns  and  villages ;  the  kind  of  staples  which  are  cultivated  in  each 
county  —  the  mines,  minerals  and  water  power;  and  also  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  soil,  surface  and  forest. 

Such  facts  would  greatly  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  journals  of 
the  interior,  and  make  them  more  desirable  to  those  who  reside  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  place  of  publication. 

A  little  attention  to  this  subject  would  enable  us  to  make  tlie  Wes- 
tern Journal  a  complete  repository  of  the  statistics  of  the  west,  and 
greatly  enhance  its  value  as  a  book  of  reference,  especially  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  newspapers. 


TO  AGENTS. 

Such  individuals  as  have  been  requested  to  act  as  agents,  will  please 
to  let  us  hear  from  them  at  an  early  day. 


CLUBS 

Will  be  furnished  with  six  copies  of  the  Western  Journal  for 
fifteen  dollars,  for  the  term  of  one  year. 
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COOTE  &  COZENS, 

SURVEYORS  AND  CIVI^  ENGINEERS, 
Office  J\'o,  38  Chcsnut  Street^ 

CLEMENT  W.  (fcOOTE,  County  Surveyor.  WiM.  H.  COZENS,  Dep.  Co.   Surveyor. 

HARKER,  PICKERING  &  CO., 

FORWARDING  &  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
Comer  of  Second  and  Green  Streets, 

(A  few  doors  west  of  the  Virginia  Hotel,) 

13"  This  house  ha    one  of  the  largest  and  most  conveniently  situated  Ware- 
housesin  the  city,  standing  upon  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  Scott's  Hotel. 

UOJJSEHLAXt  &  LOWRY, 

AND  PROPRIETORS  OF 

-      PLANTERS'  TOBACCO  WAREHOUSES, 

Corner  of  Washington  Avenue  and  Second  st. , 
SAINT  LOUIS,  MO. 

BROIXTX^LEE  <&  HOMER, 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Foreign  and  Domestic 

FANCY  AND  STAPLE  DRY  GOODS, 


J.  A.  Brownlce,    ) 
Thos.  J.  Homer,    $ 


•Tl'o.  47  tMain  Street, 
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NOEL  4&  M'SHERRY, 

Copper,  Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Workers, 

NORTH  MAIN  STREET, 

(Opposite  the  Old  Foundry,) 

MANUFACTURERS   OF    STEAM   ENGINE  and  DISTILLERY  WORK,  of 
every  description;  Soda  Fountains,  Copper  Pumps,  Copper  Kettles,  &c.,  &c., 
of  the  best  quality. 

85"  They  also  manufacture  Steamboat  Cooking  Stoves,  of  the  most  approved  pat- 
terns, and  of  the  best  workmanship  and  materials;  Britching  and  Chimneys  made 
and  repaired;  Spoutijg  and  Guttering  made  to  order.  An  assortment  of  tin  ware 
always  on  hand. 

WESLEY    FALLON.  JAMES    A.   WRIGHT. 

FALLON  &  WRIGHT, 

NO.  90  FIFTH  STREET, 
(Third  door  from  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  Street.) 

Manufacturers  of  every  description  of  Carriages.     Material  and  workmanship 
warranted,  and  all  orders  promptly  attended  to.^ 
53°"  All  kinds  of  Repairing  done  with  neatness,  durability  and  despatch. 

Rear  of  No.  15  Chesnut  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
8ETTL.E  &  SHERWOOD,  Proprietor s^ 

Are  prepared  to  do  all  kinds  of  Castings- 
On  hand — Wagon  Boxes,  Fan  Mill  Irons,  Grate  Fronts,  Coal  Stoves  and  Furnace 
Grates.     Also,  Hedges'  Corn  Shellers,  and  Childs'  Patent  Horse  Powers. 

S.    SETTLE.  L.    SHERWOOD. 

Engraving  OtKce, 

No.  34  Second  Street,  St.  Louis. 

SCf  Bills  of  Exchange,  Heads  of  Bills,  Diplomas,  Visiting,  Professional,  Wedding 
and  other  Cards  ;  Notarial,  Counting-house,  Odd-Fellows,  Sons  of  Temperance  and 
private  Seals ;  Wood  Cuts;  Xylographic  Plates;  Stencil  Brands;  Jewelry,  Silver 
Ware,  &c.  &c.,  neatly  engraved,  by  J.  M.  KERSHAW. 

N.  B. — Druggists'  Labels  of  every  description  engraved  and  printed. 

DEALER    IN 

TIN  PLATE,  SHEET  IRON,  WIRE,  BLOCK  TIN, 

«       RIVETS,  COPPER,  TINNERS'  TOOLS,  MACHINES,  &c., 

JVo.  163  Main  Street,  St.  Louis. 

t:^  Always  on  hand,  Resor's  Improved   Premium  [and  Double  Oven    Cooking 
Stoves,  all  sizes,  wholesale  and  retail. 
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T.  GRIMSLEY, 

NO.  41  NORTH  MAIN  STREET,  ST.  LOUIS, 

Manufactures  and  keeps  constantly  on  hand  for  sale,  every  variety  of 

Saddles,  Trunks  &  Harness,  of  a  superior  quality, 

And  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 

FRED.  W.  PLANT.  WM.  M.  PLANT. 

PLANT  &  BROTHER, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  and  Machines^ 

GARDEN,  GRASS,  FLOWER  AND  HERB  SEED, 

ALSO — Worcester  Premium  Eagle  Plow, 

193  Fourth  Street,  between  Franklin  Avenue  and  Morgan  Street, 

St.  7iouts',  pto. 

THE  subscriber  will  receive  tobacco  at  his  warehouse,  (St.  Louis  Granary)  to  be 
inspected  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  appointed  by  the  State  and  county. 

His  warehouse  is  situated  on  Main  street,  above  Cherry  street,  Nos.  268, 260,  262 
and  264,  convenient  to  the  Levee  ;  strong  substantial  building,  and  well  adapted  for 
tobacco.    Fire  proof  and  insurance  can  be  obtained  at  low  rales. 

The  subscriber  will  reduce  the  charges  to  the  plantei-,  on  tobacco  inspected  at  his 
warehouse,  to  one-half  of  what  has  heretofore  been  paid  by  them  in  this  city — say 
from  seventy-five  cents  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  hogshead,  and  as  soon  as 
the  tobacco  is  sold  and  weighed,  will  pay  to  the  planter  the  proceeds  of  his  tobacco, 
■without  any  extra  charge. 

All  tobacco  purchased  at  his  house,  shall  be  turned  out  coopered  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  purchaser,  and  shall  be  delivered  at  any  time  during  the  day  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.     March  l,  1848.  GEORGE  W.  JENKS. 

JONATHAN  JONES' 

COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL, 

Corner  of  Fourth  and  Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  exclusive  design  of  this  institution  is  to  thoroughly  educate  young  gentle- 
men for  business,  and  alford  every  facility  {known  in  the  Cou7Ui7ig-House)  to 
those  wishing  to  become  practically  and  scientifically  acquaintd  with  the  art  of 
Double-Entry  Book-Kecping,  (with  Commercial  CALceLAXiONs  and  Pennmansiiip.) 
The  entire  plan  of  instruction  is  new,  and,  in  every  patricular,  different  from  that 
ordinarily  adopted  in  schools  and  colleges.  Instead  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupil  a  treatise  containing  Lectures,  Rules,  &c.  to  memorize  or  to  copy,  a  Practical 
Book-Kecpcr,  raised  in  the  Counting-House,  and  trained  to  business  from  his  fifteenth 
year,  demonstrates  the  legitimate  design  of  Debit  and  Credit,  and  then  brings  those 
principles  to  bear  upon  actual  business  transactions,  such  as  occur  in  every  Counting- 
House.  The  student,  being  first  taught  the  true  nature  of  the  relati  n  that  exists 
between  the  Merchant,  the  Salesman  and  the  Book-keeper,  copies  his  Blotter,  Jour- 
nalizes, Posts,  takes  his  Monthly  Trial  Balances,  &c.,  and  proceeds  in  the  practical 
discharge  of  his  duties,  as  though  he  were  conducting  a  set  of  books  in  an  extensive 
eslablishraent.  Year  after  year  (in  epitomized  forms)  he  continues  the  openino- 
conducting  and  closing  of  books,  under  every  variety  of  circumstance  that  can  possi- 
bly occur — he  beholds  himself  a  merchant,  with  limited  resources,  though  drivivga 
successful  trade,  laying  his  plans  deep,  he  enters  into  various  extensive  speculations, 
but  finally  encounters  great  losses,  and  is  foreclosed  with  heavy  insolvency;  he  is 
then  associated  with  a  capitalist  in  business,  and  resumes  his  accustomed  duties  as 
accountant,  &c.  The  lu-acticability  of  this  course,  its  superiority  over  all  others, 
and  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  making  of  thorough  accountants,  has  been  fully 
tested  in  this  community  du'-ing  the  last  eight  years.  Hundreds  of  Young  Gentle- 
men, out  of  employment,  Mechanics,  unable  to  follow  their  pursuits.  Salesmen, 
Second  Clerks,  &c.,  have  been  qualified  for  the  Counting-HoHse  and  Steamboat 
Clerk-^hip,  and  placed  in  situations  worth  6600,  $800, -8900,  and  $l,2oo  per  annum. 

N.  B.— To  whom  reference  will  be  given  bv  calling  at  the  School  Room. 

March  1. 1848.  "  _ 
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EDVTIN  ELLIS. 

Corner  of  Second  and  Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WOULD  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  public  and  his  friends  in  general, 
to  his  assortment  of  superior  Wines  and  Liquors,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware, 
superior  Groceries,  Stc.  fcc,  Fresh  Teas,  Coffees,  Chocolate,  Sugars,  Molasses,  Muh- 
tards.  Preserves,  Pickles,  Sauces  and  Ketchups,  Luxuries,  Bottled  Cordials,  Fruits, 
Sundries,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware. 

He  is  prepared  to  supply  boarding  houses,  hotels,  steamboats  and  private  families, 
with  the  above  articles  as  cheap  as  they  can  be  furnished  by  any  other  store  in  the 
city.  March  i,  i848. 

[Mr.  Ellis  brings  to  his  business  an  experience  of  twenty  years;  an  activity  and 
vigilance  unsurpassed.  His  store  presents  every  variety  from  the  different  markets, 
which  can  tempt  the  apetite.  Giving  his  business  a  personal  supervision,  he  pur- 
chases the  best  articles  in  market,  and  sells  none  but  what  are  satisfactory  to  his 
numerous  customers.  Such  enterprize,  activity  and  business  habits  deserve  the  pa- 
tronage of  all  citizens. — Note  by  the  Editors. 

THE  undersigned  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  and  tree  dealers  generally, 
to  their  extensive  assortment  of  fruit,  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  as  w^ell  as 
shrubbery ,  green  house  plants,  &c.  They  have  now  in  growing,  over  700,OoO  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants,  embracing  the  most  extensive  and  select  varieties  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  the  west.  In  calling  attention  to  this  establishment  they  would  remark,  that 
they  have  in  view  to  continue  to  increase  it  in  extent  and  variety,  to  the  extent  of 
any  and  every  demand,  pledging  themselves  that  all  varieties  sold  will  be  true  to  the 
name.  Mr.  James  Sigerson,  who  gives  his  personal  attention  to  this  establishment, 
has  spent  more  than  twenty  years  in  collecting  the  present  variety,  and  during  that 
time,  has  tested  many  of  them  very  satisfactorily.  Our  prices  for  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, will  be  made  as  reasonable  as  can  be  had  at  any  establishment  east  or  west. 
And  when  desired,  trees  will  be  carefully  packed  and  delivered  on  board  of  boats 
free  of  charge. 

Orders  addressed  to  J.  Sigerson,  St.  Louis,  or  to  J.  Sigerson  &  Bro.,  Carondelet, 
will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

March  l,  1848.  J.  SIGERSON  &  BRO. 

C.  T.  FONTAINE, 

COPPER,  TIN  AND  SHEET  IRON  WORKER, 

No.  85  North  Second  Street. 

CT.  F.  executes  all  orders  in  his  line  in  the  most  workman-like  manner,  and 
•  on  satisfactory  terms.     Spouting  and  Guttering  particularly  attended  to  on 
sbort  notice,  after  tho  most  approved  styles. 

1^  Please  remember  the  number,  &5  North  Second,  between  Olive  and  Locust 
Streets,  St.  Louis. 

ALBERT  JONES, 

CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURER  &  DEALER, 

No.  41  Third  Street,  St.  Louis, 

IS  constantly  manufacturing,  and  has  on  hand,  all  styles  of  Carriages,  which  he 
will  sell  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  The  subscriber  flatters  himself  that  he 
can  supply  his  customers  with  as  good  an  article  as  can  be  bought  in  any  market, 
from  the  fact  that  he  imports  all  of  the  material  parts  direct  from  the  east,  and  gives 
his  undivided  attention  in  the  various  branches  of  the  manufactory,  by  which  he 
feels  enabled  and  willing  to  warrant  his  work  equal  to  any.  Citizens  are  requested 
to  call  and  examine  for  themselves.  The  subscriber  hopes  that  he  may  be  worthy 
of  their  pa tronaere.  Cash  paid  at  all  times  for  second  hand  carriages,  or  taken  in 
exchange.  ALBERT  JONES- 


THE 

WESTERN  JOURNAL, 

M.  TARVER  &  T.  F.  RISK,  EDITORS  &  PROPRIETORS. 

TKRMS  :  $3  per  annum,  in  advance* 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY,   AT  NO.  23i  SECOND  STREET, 

Between  Chesnut  and  Fine  Streets,  St.  Louis,  3Io. 

The  Western  Journal  includes  in  its  design  every  subject  con- 
nected with  Agriculture — the  Mechanic  Arts,  Manufactures, — Inter- 
nal Improvements  and  Commerce. 

Attention  will  be  constantly  given  to  the  collection  of  statistics  in 
relation  to  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  mining,  and,  indeed, 
every  other  subject  connected  with  the  interests  of  all  classes. 

Original  essays  and  communications  upon  any  of  the  subjects  em- 
braced in  our  design,  are  respectfully  solicited  by  the  editors. 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
No,  99  Chesnut  Street,  St.  Eouis, 

(TWO  DOORS  WEST  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE.) 


THE 
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AGRICULTURE.  MANUFACTURES,  MECHANIC  ARTS, 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT,  COMMERCE, 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 


Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  are  the  basis  of  Civilization. 

M.  TARVER  AND  T.  F.  RISK, 

EDITORS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 


SAINT  LOUIS: 

CHARLES  AND  HAMMOND,   CORNER  MAIN   AND  OLrVE  STREETS. 

i'848. 

Terms— $3  per  annum  in  advance. 


T.  GRIMSLEY, 

NO.  41  NORTH  MAIN  STREET,  ST.  LOUIS, 

Manufactures  and  keeps  constantly  on  hand  for  sale,  every-  variety'of 

Saddles,  Trunks  &  Harness,  of  a  superior  quality, 

And  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 

»««.n    Tc    ..tANT  WM.  M.  PLANT. 

""plant  &  BROTHER, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  and  Machines^ 

GARDEN,  GRASS,  FLOWER  AND  HERB  SEED, 

ALSO— Worcester  Premium  Eagle  Plow, 
193  Fourth  Strebt,  between  Franklin  Avenue  and  Morgan  Street, 


THE  subscriber  will  receive  tobacco  at  his  warehouse,  (St.  Louis  Granary)  to  be 
inspected  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  appointed  by  the  State  and  county. 

His  warehouse  is  situated  on  Main  street,  above  Cherry  street,  Nos.  258, 260,  262 
and  264,  convenient  to  the  Levee  ;  strong  substantial  building,  and  well  adapted  for 
tobacco.    Fire  proof  and  insurance  can  be  obtained  at  low  rates. 

The  subscriber  will  reduce  the  charges  to  the  planter,  on  tobacco  inspected^at  bis 
•warehouse,  to  one-half  of  what  has  heretofore  been  paid  by  them  in  this  city— say 
from'seventy-live  cents  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  hogshead,  and  as  soon  as 
the  tobacco  is  sold  and  weighed,  will  pay  to  the  planter  the  proceeds  of  his  tobacco, 
■without  any  extra  charge. 

All  tobacco  purchased  at  his  house,  shall  be  turned  out  coopered  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  purchaser,  aftd  shall  be  delivered  at  any  time  during  the  day  from  sunrise  to 
•unset;    March  1,1848.  GEORGE  W.  JENKS. 


JONATHAN  JONES' 

COMMEHCIAI.  SCHOOL, 

Corner  of  Fourth  and  Chesnut  Slreeis,  Si.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  exclusive  design  of  this  institution  is  to  thoroughly  educate  young  gentle- 
men for  business,  and  afford  every  facility  {known  in  the  Counting- House)  to 
those  wishing  to  become  practically  and   scientifically  acquaintd  with  the  art  oi 
Double-Entry  Book-Keeping,  (with  Commercial  Calculations  and  Pennmanship. 
The  entire  plan  of  instruction  is  new,  and,  in  every  patricular,  different  from  tha 
ordinarily  adopted  in  schools  and  colleges.    Instead  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  th( 
pupil  a  treatise  containing  Lectures,  Rules,  fcc.  to  memorize  or  to  copy,'a  Pradica 
Hook-Keeper,  raised  in  the  Counting-House,  and  trained  to  business  from  his  fifteentl 
year,  demonstrates  the  legitimate  design  of  Debit  and  Credit,  and  then  brings' thosi 
j)rinciples  to  bear  upon  actual  business  transactions,  such  as  occur  in  every  Counting 
House.    The  student,  being  first  taught  the  true  nature  of  the  relation  that  exist 
between  the  Merchant,  the  Salesman  and  the  Book-keeper,  copies  his  Blotter,  Joui 
nalizes.  Posts,  takes  his  Monthly  Trial  Balances,  &c.,  and  proceeds  in  the  practic 
discharge  of  his  duties,  as  though  he  were  conducting  a  set  of  books  in  anextensi 
establishment.    Year  after  year  (in  epitomized  forms)  he  continues  the  open' 
conducting  and  closing  of  books,  under  every  variety  of  circumstance  that  can  pc 
bly  occur — he  beholds  himself  a  merchant,  with  limited  resources,  though  drivl 
successful  trade,  laying  his  plans  deep,  he  enters  into  various  extensive  speculatli 
but  finally  encounters  great  losses,  and  is  foreclosed  with  heavy  insolvency;  1 
then  associated  with  a  capitalist  in  business,  and  resumes  his  accustomed  duti 
accountant,  &c.     The  practicability  of  this  course,  its  superiority  over  all  ot 
and  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  making  of  thorough  accountants,  has  been  ful 
tested  in  this  community  during  the  last  eight  years.     Hundreds  of  Young  Gentl 
men,  out  of  employment,  Mechanics,  unable  to  follow  their  pursuits,  SalesB 
Second  Clerks,  &c.,  have  been  qualified  for  the  Counting-HoHse  and  Steam! 
Clerkship,  and  placed  in  situations  worth  $6oo,  $800,$900,  and  $l,2ooper  annu] 
N.  B. — To  whom  reference  will  be  given  by  calling  at  the  School  Room. 
March  1,1818. 
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ART.  I.— TJIE  MTURAL  LAWS  OF  COMMERCE. 

Having  shown  in  our  last  n\imber  that  the  current  of  commerce  has  hitherto 
followed  the  course  of  civilization  from  east  to  west,  we  shall  proceed  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  causes  which  are  calculated,  as  we  conceive,  to  give  it  a  difler- 
ent  direction  in  future. 

The  vast  plains  and  mountains  which  separate  the  fertile  portion  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi  from  the  productive  valleys  west  of  the  Hocky  Mountains, 
constitute  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  commerce  from  east  to  west;  and,  although 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the  love  of  adventure  will  induce  many  of  our  citi- 
zens to  emigrate  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  yet,  without  a  rail-way,  or  some 
mode  of  transportation,  perhaps  cheaper  still,  it  will  be  impracticable  to  establish 
commercial  intercourse  across  the  mountains  and  plains  which  divide  the  two 
regions. 

This  barrier  to  the  progress  of  commerce  towards  the  west,  will  constitute  an 
era  in  commercial  history ;  for  having  subserved  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the 
EigriculturM  products  of  the  newly  settled  countries  for  the  manufactures  of  the 
old,  the  current  will  change  from  east  to  west,  and  in  obedience  to  natural  laws, 
flow  from  the  equator  in  the  direction  of  the  poles,  carrying  the  luxuries  of  the 
tropics  to  the  inhabitants  of  colder  climes,  and  returning  with  the  more  substan- 
tial products  of  the  temperate  zones.  Thus,  the  bounties  of  Nature  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  inhabitjjnts  of  every  clime ;  and  while,  by  the  agency  of  com- 
merce the  physical  comforts  of  every  region  will  be  increased,  those  prejudices 
which  are  so  liable  to  exist  between  the  people  of  the  north  and  the  south,  will 
be  removed,  and  social  intercourse  and  universal  sympathy  prevail  in  their  stead. 

The  great  extent,  the  physical  geography,  and  natural  wealth  of  the  Valley  of 
the  ^Mississippi,  all  point  to  the  adoption  of  a  separate  and  distinct  system  of 
commerce,  differing  in  many  respects  from  all  others.  Embracing  every  element 
VOL.  I,  NO.  rv — 19. 
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necessary  to  human  subsistence,  the  west  will  require  but  little  from  foreign 
countries ;  and  hence,  the  ioreign  trade  will  bear  but  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  internal  commerce. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  tendency  of  commerce  to  move  on  a  line  from  north 
to  south,  and  the  comparative  decrease  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States, 
we  refer  to  a  tabular  statement  made  by  Col.  Childs,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
"  Commercial  List,"  showing  the  number  of  arrivals  at  Philadelphia,  from  for- 
eign ports  and  coastwise,  from  the  year  1787  to  1848.  From  this  we  perceive, 
that  the  average  number  of  foreign  arrivals,  for  the  five  years  ending  with  the 
year  1805,  was  595  ;  and  that  the  arrivals  from  coastwise  during  the  same  time, 
averaged  1,156,  for  each  year;  and  that  for  the  five  years  ending  with  the  year 
1845,  the  average  annual  arrivals  from  coastwise  had  increased  from  1,156  to 
8,125,  while  the  foreign  arrivals  had  fallen  off  from  595  to  438,  showing  a  de- 
crease of  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  foreign  arrivals,  and 
an  increase  of  more  than  seven  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  arrivals  from  coastwise. 
This  coastwise  trade  moves  on  a  line  from  north  to  south,  and  the  current  is  fed 
by  tributaries  falling  into  it  from  the  west.  This  is  the  outline  of  one  entire 
system,  embracing  all  that  portion  of  the  United  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  country  east  of  the  Allegheny 
range,  is  in  conformity  with  the  natural  laws  which  were  designed  to  govern  the 
commerce  of  the  great  natural  divisions  of  the  earth.  But  the  extension  of  this 
system  so  as  to  embrace  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  would  violate  these  natu- 
ral laws,  and  involve  the  people  of  the  west  in  the  absurdity  of  blindly  over- 
looking their  own  natural  channel  of  commerce,  and  fasten  upon  them  the  origi- 
nal system  which  was  induced  by  the  necessity  arising  from  .the  "  emigrating 
state"  of  society,  and  thus  perpetuate  the  practice  of  sending  our  provisions  to 
the  Atlantic  coast,  to  feed  the  operatives  employed  in  manufacturing  cotton,  wool, 
and  other  raw  materials  of  the  west,  to  be  returned  here  for  consumption.  We 
should  call  in  question  the  intelligence  and  common  sense  of  the  people  of  the 
west,  could  we  suppose  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  long  exist.  The  phj'si- 
cal  geography  of  t]ie  United  States  indicates  two  great  systems  of  commerce, 
in  themselves  separate  and  distinct.  The  one,  such  as  we  have  described  as  ex- 
isting east  of  the  Allegheny  mountains — the  other,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  latter  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  lakes,  and  the  waters  which  flow 
into  Hudson's  Bay,  on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the  south  by 
Central  America,  and  the  tropical  regions  of  South  America,  including  the  West 
India  Islands.  For,  although  our  political  jurisdiction  extends  no  farther  than 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  yet  the  tropical  regions  lying  directly  south  of  this  Valley, 
must  necessarily  be  embraced  in  our  system  of  commerce,  to  give  it  completeness. 
This  outline  embraces  every  climate  inhabitable  by  civilized  man,  and  affords  a 
direct  communication  between  the  two  extremes  of  north  and  south  by  the  ]Mis- 
sissippi  river,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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This  i-iv3v,  dividing  the  Valley  in  nearly  two  equal  parts,  constitutes  the  great 
central  highway,  and  will  naturally  draw  to  it  the  commerce  from  the  east  and 
west.  This  region,  capable  of  producing  every  plant  and  fruit  that  grows  out  of 
the  earth — abounding  with  every  useful  mineral,  and  inhabited  by  an  intelligent 
and  industrious  race,  will  require  but  very  little  foreign  trade,  compared  to  the 
immense  amount  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country.  A  large  portion  of 
the  American  people  seem  to  be  indelibly  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  country  can  only  be  promoted  by  foreign  trade, 
and  appear  to  have  no  conception  of  the  importance,  or  (he  amount  of  our  inter- 
nal commerce.  Nor  can  they  imagine  how  the  wealth  of  this  country  can  be  in- 
creased except  by  bringing  it  from  foreign  lands.  Acting  under  such  impressions, 
they  have  been  continually  striving,  for  the  last  forty  years;  to  increase  the  for- 
eign commerce ;  during  which  time  it  has  been  constantly  decreasing — not  in  the 
aggregate  amount,  it  is  true — but  rapidly  decreasing  when  compared  with  the  in- 
crccise  of  population  and  production. 

From  a  tabular  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States,  pub- 
lished in  the  Merchant's  Magazine,  it  appeal's  that  the  annual  average  amount  of 
exports  for  the  five  years  ending  with  the  year  1805,  was  $91,472,702,  and  that 
the  annual  average  amount  for  the  five  years  ending  with  the  year  1845,  was 
$111,712,373,  being  an  increase  of  a  fraction  over  twenty  per  cent,  in  forty 
years,  while  in  the  same  time,  our  population  increased  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  per  cent.  In  the  term  of  five  years,  endmg  with  the  year  1805,  the  ex- 
ports amounted  to  about  $15  43  per  annum,  to  each  individual,  which  wtt9  re- 
duced in  the  last  term  of  five  years,  to  about  $6  54  per  annum;  showing  a  de- 
crease of  exports  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  more  than  one-half.  And  if 
our  exports  and  population  shall  each  continue  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  for  the 
next  forty  years,  the  aniount  of  exports  per  annum,  to  each  individual,  will  be 
reduced  to  about  two  dollars. 

When  we  reileci  that  this  change  has  taken  place  during  a  period  when  the 
manufactures  of  this  country  were  in  their  infancy,  and  when  those  of  Great 
Britain  were  limited  only  by  the  want  of  a  demand  for  their  fabrics,  we  must 
conclude  that  this  falling  off  in  the  exports  will  be  accelerated  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  our  manufactures,  until  the  mighty  influence  which  foreign  com- 
merce has  hitherto  exerted  over  the  policy  and  pursuits  of  this  country  shall 
cease  to  disturb  the  public  mind. 

The  same  laws  which  tend  to  lessen  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  will  also  tend  to  separate  the  commerce  of  the  At- 
lantic coast  from  that  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  establish  a  distinct 
commercial  system  in  each.  And  with  a  reference  to  this  result,  the  people  of  the 
west  should  project  their  plans  ol  internal  improvement,  and  establish  their  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  towns  and  cities.  The  great  emporiums  of  commerce, 
and  the  arts,  will  doubtless  be  established  in  the  central  region :  this  is  the  region 
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of  cheap  provision,  of  coal,  and  of  iron;  and  besides  these  advantages,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  north  and  of  the  south  can  be  more  conveniently  and  cheaply  distri- 
buted from  the  centre,  than  from  a  point  near  either  extreme.  Here,  likewise, 
the  works  of  art  can  be  more  conveniently  distributed,  and  here  a  greater  number 
and  variety  of  artists  will  establish  themselves.  But  in  a  country  so  extensive, 
and  abounding  with  so  many  resources,  many  important  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing cities  must  necessarily  grow  up  in  every  important  division  ;  yet  all  con- 
nected with,  and  forming  pari  of  one  great  system. 

Notwithstanding  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  prevailing  current  of 
commerce  naturally  proceeds  on  a  line  drawn  from  the  equator,  in  the  direction 
of  the  poles;  yet  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  all  commerce  must  cease  between 
the  east  and  the  west.  Should  this  be  the  case,  there  would  remain  but  little 
inducement  to  social  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  continents: 
and  hence  one  of  the  great  agents  of  civilization  and  of  the  propagation  of  the 
christian  religion,  would  be  wanting.  Sucli  a  result,  however,  has  been  provided 
against  by  the  economy  of  Nature.  Owing  to  the  variety  of  temperature  in  the 
same  degrees  of  latitude ;  to  the  irregular  distribution  of  mineral  substances,  and 
to  the  genius  and  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  people  of  diiferent  countries  to  partic- 
ular employments,  there  will  ever  remain  a  sufficient  variety  of  useful  commodi- 
ties to  keep  up  an  active  commercial  intercourse  between  the  people  of  every 
country.  This  branch  of  commerce,  however,  includes  little  that  is  necessary  to 
himian  subsistence,  or  indeed  to  the  more  commoivcomforts.  But  consists  prin- 
cipaBy  of  the  more  curious  and  costly  works  of  art,  designed  to  gratify  the  taste 
and  to  ornament  the  person;  or  of  the  more  rare  and  delicate  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  And  these  commodities  being  of  great  value,  in  proportion 
to  their  bulk  and  weight,  bear  transportation  to  a  great  distance,  and  do  not  de- 
mand those  extraordinary  facilities  of  transportation  which  are  required  for  the 
great  mass  of  necessary  commodities.  Such  is  the  nature  of  Asiatic  commerce. 
And  if  the  predictions  of  an  eminent  statesman  of  the  present  day  should  be  veri- 
fied, this  commerce  is  destined,  in  time,  to  come  from  the  west,  instead  of  from 
the  east,  as  at  present.  This  would  constitute  another  era  in  commercial  history. 
But  whether  it  shall  come  from  the  west,  or  from  the  south,  the  great  emporium 
of  Asiatic  commerce  for  this  continent,  is  doubtless  destined  to  be  established  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  as  the  point  from  which  it  can  be  most  conveni- 
ently distributed  to  the  greatest  number  of  consumers. 

We  have  drawn  the  outlines  of  a  system  of  commerce  naturally  growing  out 
of  the  relative  position  and  physical  geography  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
To  such  as  sec  no  design  in  the  economy  of  Nature,  it  may  be  considered  a  fancy 
sketch ;  but  we  have  a  higher  object  in  view  than  the  projection  of  fanciful  the- 
ories for  amusement. 

Believing  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Nature  and  obedienc^  to  their 
direction,  constitute  the  highest  degree  of  human  wisdom,  we  have  aimed,  in  the 
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present  article,  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  elementary  principles  of 
commerce.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  that  one  who  daily  violates  the 
laws  of  his  physical  nature  could  enjoy  health  and  comfort  throughout  a  long 
life,  as  that  any  people  could  prosper  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  without 
observing  the  natural  laws  of  exchange,  which  are  applicable  to  the  physical 
geography  and  natural  resources  ot  the  country  which  they  inhabit.  In  a  great 
interior  region,  like  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  means  of  subsistence  are 
derived  from  agriculture  almost  exclusively— commerce  and  the  mechanic  arts 
being  its  agents.  The  farmer  may  toil  with  assiduity — he  may  be  profoundly 
learned  in  geology,  chemistry  and  botany,  and  skilful  in  the  application  of  these 
sciences  to  the  culture  of  plants— he  may  be  temperate  in  his  living,  and  frugal 
in  all  that  relates  to  his  own  affairs — yet,  if  these,  his  agents,  should  conduct  his 
exchanges  in  a  manner  calculated  to  consume  or  waste  one-half  the  products  of 
his  labor,  he  could  not  prosper.  Therefore,  a  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of 
commerce  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  agriculturist,  and  of  all  classes  of 
the  community,  he  is  most  interested  in  giving  it  a  wise  direction. 
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The  first,  and,  as  is  supposed,  the  strongest  objection  made  to  the  present  coni- 
mencement  of  manufactories  in  the  west,  is  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  labor. 

In  view  of  the  millions  of  acres  we  have  untilled,  labor  is  indeed  scarce  —  but 
in  view  of  the  price  obtained  for  our  agricultural  surplus  products,  labor  is  abun- 
dant. 

The  money  price  of  ntiechanical  labor  is  now  actually  less  in  the  settled  and 
healthy  sections  of  the  west  than  in  New  England;  the  average  of  wages  in  all 
employments  and  positions  is  certainly  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  higher.  The 
day  laborer  in  Boston  gets  one  dollar — here,  seventy-five  cents ; — farm  hands  here, 
eight  dollars  to  sixteen  dollars  per  month:  there  fifteen  dollars  to  twenty-five  dol- 
lars. But  this  money,  thus  paid,  is  the  measure  of  two  values  —  first,  of  wages; 
and  second,  of  what  it  purchases  for  the  laborer.  In  this  view,  labor  is  cheaper 
liere  than  in  any  country  where  the  bread  fruit  and  plantain  do  not  grow.  He 
who  labors  for  pay,  looks  at  the  result  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  year,  or 
of  life.  He  can  live  here  equally  well  at  one-third  less  than  in  New  England  and 
at  one-half  ot  what  he  could  in  England.  He  can  therefore  work  here  from 
thirty-three  to  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  two  great  manufacturing  countries  of 
the  world.  If  we  give  the  same  wages,  the  laborer  can  lay  up  from  thirty-three 
to  fifty  per  cent,  more  here  than  in  those  countries ;  and  if  he  buys  land  with  his 
earnings,  he  gets  ten,  or  fifty,  or  one  hundred  times  as  many  acres  here  as  he 
could  get  there. 
19* 
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All  this,  says  the  objector,  is  very  plain  ;  but  we  have  not  enough  artisans  here 
for  the  new  emjiloyment,  and  if  you  call  them  from  abroad  will  they  come  ? 
The  answer  is  in  the  fact  that  whenever  and  wherever  we  have  furnished  profita- 
ble and  certain  employment  in  the  west,  the  call  for  labor  has  been  promptly 
supplied.  The  operatives  in  cotton  mills  have  not  come,  because  we  have  built 
no  mills  for  them  —  capital  has  not  come  from  New  England  for  investment  in 
cotton  mills,  becau.se  it  has  yielded  so  large  an  investment  at  home ;  and  it  has  not 
come  from  England,  because  of  the  distance  and  the  absence  of  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  two  points  and  the  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  English  manu- 
facturer of  our  advantages. 

We  are  to  look  firet  for  superintendents  and  overseers  among  our  best  men. 
As  we  can  afford  to  pay  very  high  prices,  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  men  can  be 
had,  and  we  cannot  admit  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  here  has  not  as  much  enterprise 
and  intellect  as  in  the  east  or  in  England.  The  salary  of  a  superintendent  of  a 
Lowell  corporation  ranges  from  $2,000-  to  $6,000  per  annum,  and  this  commands 
the  highest  grade  of  talent  in  New  England.  It  takes  the  lawyer  from  his 
practice  and  the  judge  from  the  bench.  The  average  salaries  of  the  Governors  of 
the  New  England  States  is  $1,208  per  annum,  and  of  Judges  of  Ihe  Supreme 
Courts  is  $1,415  per  annum.  $2,000  here  is  equal  to  $3,000  there.  Will  not 
this  price  command  the  same  talent  here?  if  not,  we  have  the  surplus  fund  of 
savings  in  transportation  so  to  increaise  the  amount  until  we  can  draw  the  Lowell 
superintendent  from  the  Lowell  mill. 

For  ordinary  operatives  we  have  three  sources  of  suppl}' : 

First  —  domestic.  In  the  opinion  of  some  fifty  manufacturers  of  whom  1  have 
sought  information,  there  will  not  be  the  slightest  dilRculty  in  obtaining  male 
operatives  at  home  and  at  as  low  a  rate  of  wages  as  that  paid  in  New  England, 
and  as  little  difBcnlty  in  obtaining  females,  if  the  proper  system  is  adopted.  One 
of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  manufacturers  in  the  interior  of  Kentucky,  says 
that  he  has  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  number  desired  for  his  cotton  mill  and 
could  increase  this  number  to  a  great  extent.  At  Cincinnati  the  supply  is  greater 
thair  the  demand,  and,  at  the  largest  cotton  mill  there,  applications  for  employ- 
ment are  only  received  on  Monday  morning.  In  Louisville,  our  clothing  merchants, 
printers,  book-binders,  paper  makers,  &c.,  hire  as  cheaply  as  in  Boston ;  and  those 
who  have  the  best  means  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  without  an 
exception,  say  that  the  supply  of  such  labor  will  be  greater  than  the  demand. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  state  to  those  who  have  never  seen  or  read  the  details 
of  a  cotton  mill,  that  it  does  not  require  as  long  an  apprenticeship  at  the  spindle 
or  power  loom  as  in  most  employments;  from  thirty  to  sixty  days  is  long  enough 
to  give  both  theory  and  practice.  The  average  period  of  residence  of  the  female 
operatives  at  the  New  England  manufacturing  towns,  is  only  about  four  years ; 
yet  there  is  more  and  better  work  actually  done  in  the  same  time  by  these  opera- 
tives, than  is  obtained  from  any  operatives  in  the  same  employment  in  the  world. 
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The  next  source  of  supply  is  from  the  east,  and  particularly  from  New 
England. 

Last  year  Gen.  James  built  in  Pittsburg  the  most  complete  cotton  mill,  as  is  said, 
in  the  United  Slates.  He  furnished  not  only  the  machinery,  but  all  the  leading 
opei-atives  from  New  England.  The  mill  and  the  operatives  are  said  to  work  to 
admiration.  This  season,  as  I  was  recently  informed,  a  large  cotton-yarn  mill 
near  Cincinnati  is  to  be  hlled  with  looms,  and  the  operatives  have  been  engaged 
at  Petersburg,  Va. 

Jst.'Although  in  New  England,  and  perhaps  in  the  manufacturing  district  of  Vir- 
ginia, such  labor  is  in  great  demand,  and  sometimes  so  difficult  to  be  supplied  that 
emigrants  are  sought  for ;  yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  ditliculty  in  bringing  it 
here. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  came  from  the  centre  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  district 
of  New  England,  and  since  have  had  every  means  of  knowing  the  feelings  of 
every  class  of  persons  there  engaged  m  manufacturing,  and  I  say  with  knowledge 
and  with  confidence,  that,  were  I  to  go  there  now  and  advertise  in  the  newspapers, 
ov  even  put  placards  on  the  guide  posts  at  the  road  crossings,  that  I  was  author- 
ized by  responsible  corporations,  who  had  made  and  would  conduct  cotton  mills 
on  the  Lowell  system,  to  contract  for  the  immediate  emproyment  of  male  and  fe- 
male operatives  for  those  mills,  and  at  the  same  wages  paid  at  Lowell,  and  that 
the  place  of  employment  was  at  an  healthy  position  on  the  Jree  bank  of  La  Belie 
Eiviere,  for  every  hundred  desired  there  would  be  a  thousand  applications. 

The  father  would  come  because  he  could  exchange  his  tew  paternal  acres  for 
broad  fields  in  the  west ;  the  son  would  come  to  a  country  offering  greater  free- 
dom of  action  and  a  wider  scope  to  his  ambitious  plans ;  and  the  daughter  would 
come  from  the  novelty  of  change,  and  because,  of  the  female  se.v  in  New  Eng- 
land— the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand. 

Is  it  supposed  that  New  England  has  sent  abroad  all  her  sons  and  daughters 
that  she  can  spare,  or  that  have  the  energy  to  leave  a  barren  soil  and  rigorous  cli- 
mate .'  Offer  to  her  manufacturing  class  certain  and  profitable  employment  and  in 
favorable  positions,  and  the  grass  would  soon  grow  in  her  manufacturing  towns ; 
and  this  labor  could  be  had  immediately,  for  the  east  has,  with  the  most  com- 
mendable liberality,  made  easy  and  cheap  the  facilities  of  emigration  to  us. 

The  next  source  of  supply  is  from  Europe,  and  particularly  from  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  England.  To  show  that  I  do  not  merely  rely  on  conjecture 
and  general  reasoning,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  bring  the  facts  from  the 
best  English  authority  known. 

In  1840,  a  select  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Hume  was  chairman,  was  raised  in 
the  House  oi  Commons,  to  take  into  consideration  the  general  condition  of  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the  policy  of  modifying  its  system 
of  import  duties.  A  mass  of  testimony  was  given  to  this  committee  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  moat  important  boards  of  trade,  and  chambers  of  commerce,  and  by 
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the  leading  manufacturers.  Although  neither  the  committee  nor  the  witnesses 
stated,  in  direct  terms,  that  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  England  was  on  the 
wane,  and  that  she  could  not,  besides  paying  the  cost  of  transportation,  compete  with 
the  cheap  food  and  natural  advantages  of  many  other  countries,  (the  United 
States  for  instance,)  which  had  been  her  best  customers,  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
such  were  their  impressions,  and  that  they  were  only  deterred  from  stating  the 
truth  boldly  by  the  fear  of  giving  encouragement  to  competition  abroad.  Let  the 
reader  judge  from  the  following  extracts : 

"  Your  committee  gather  from  the  evidence  that  has  been  laid  before  them,  that 
while  the  prosperity  of  our  own  manufactures  is  not  to  be  traced  to  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  exclusion  of  foreign  rivcd  manufactures,  so  neither  is  the  compe- 
tition of  continental  manufactures  to  be  traced  to  a  protective  system.  They  are 
told  that  the  most  vigorous  and  successful  of  the  manufactures  on  the  continent 
have  grown,  not  out  of  peculiar  favor  shown  to  them  by  legislation,  but  from 
those  natural  and  spontaneous  advantages  which  are  associated  with  labor  and 
capital  in  certain  localities,  and  which  cannot  be  transferred  elsewhere  at  the  man- 
date of  the  legislature,  or  at  tlie  will  of  the  manufacturer.  Your  committee  see 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  most  prosperous  fabrics  are  those  which  flourish  with- 
out the  aid  of  special  favors.  " 

That  is,  when  these  fabrics  are  made  where  the  "  natural  and  spontaneous  ad- 
vantages" exist;  where,  (as  in  this  valley,)  God  has  given  all  the  "special  fa- 
vors "  that  the  manufacturer  needs. 

"  With  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  protective  system  upon  wages,  and  on 
the  condition  of  the  laborer,  your  committee  have  to  observe  that,  as  the  pressure 
of  foreign  competition  is  heaviest  on  those  articles  in  the  production  of  which  the 
rate  of  wages  is  lowest,  so  it  is  obvious,  in  a  country  exporting  as  much  as  Eng- 
land does,  that  other  advantages  may  more  than  compensate  for  an  apparent  ad- 
vantage in  the  money  price  of  labor.  The  countries  in  which  the  rate  of  wages 
is  lowest,  are  not  always  those  which  manufacture  most  successfully." 

For  illustration  :  When  cotton  is  at  eight  cents  per  pound,  in  New  Orleans,  the 
difierence  between  its  cost  to  the  Louisville  and  the  Manchester  manufacturer,  for 
a  mill  of  10,000  spindles,  would  be  about  $25,960  per  annum.  At  our  rate  of 
wages,  about  $25,600  would  be  paid  yearly  for  labor  in  the  mill.  We,  there- 
fore, can  pay  the  laborer  double  price,  and  be  on  an  equality,  if  we  had  no  other 
advantage. 

Impost  duties  were  higher  in  England  than  in  France,  yet  the  Spitalfields  wea- 
ver had  to  yield  to  the  weaver  of  Lyons,  because  food  was  cheaper  at  Lyons  than 
at  Spitalfields. 

Egypt  grows  cotton,  and  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  undertook  to  manufacture  it  large- 
ly ;  he  selected  the  best  cotton  and  paid  his  own  price  for  it ;  he  imported  the  best 
machinery  and  the  most  skilful  managers;  he  gathered  the  strongest  and  most 
active  of  his  Fellahs  and  Arabs,  and  brought  down  slaves  from  Dongola  and 
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Sennaar,  fixed  their  wages  at  thirty  paras  (less  than  four  cents,)  a  day,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  labor  under  the  bastinado ;  but,  even  in  the  rudest  fabrics,  he  could 
not  compete  at  home  with  the  English  and  Swiss  manufacturer;  because  his  la- 
borers were  ignorant ;  because  compulsion  could  not  beget  ambition  to  excel ;  and 
because  rewards,  (had  they  been  offered,)  which  could  not  be  safely  invested,  and 
which  could  be  taken  away  by  the  same  hand  that  gave,  were  not  inducements 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  the  indolent  active  or  to  fit  the  unintelligent  for  em- 
ployments which  require  mental  energy  and  mechanical  care. 

"  And  your  committee  are  persuaded  that  the  best  service  that  could  be  rendered 
to  the  industrious  classes  of  the  community,  would  be  to  extend  the  field  of  labor, 
and  of  demand  for  labor,  by  an  extension  of  our  commerce. 

"  Your  committee  further  recommend,  that,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  whole 
system  of  difTerential  duties  and  of  all  restrictions  should  be  reconsidered,  and  that 
a  change  be  therein  effected  in  such  a  manner  that  existing  interests  may  suffer  as 
little  as  possible  ni  the  transition  to  a  more  liberal  and  equitable  state  of  things  * 
*  *  the  simplifications  they  recommend  would  vastly  facilitate  the  transactions 
of  commerce,"  &c.,  &c. 

That  is,  to  rely  as  their  fathers  did,  and  before  their  manufacturing  age,  on 
"  the  Avooden  walls  of  old  England."  Nature  seems  to  have  made  the  coasts, 
harbors,  and  estuaries  of  Great  Britain  for  a  peculiarly  maratime  people.  Here  is 
her  natural  strength.  Her  energies  were  partially  turned  aside  from  this  interest, 
for  half  a  century,  by  the  inventions  of  Arkwright,  Newcomen,  Watt  and  others, 
and  from  the  possession  of  the  cheapest  fuel  then  known,  by  which  these  inven- 
tions could  be  turned  to  profit.  But  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Hume  and  his  committee 
think  more  of  the  fisheries  and  the  carrying  trade  than  of  cotton  cloth  as  the 
sources  of  future  support  and  profit  to  England. 

Evidence. — Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  McGregor,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Dr.  Bowring ;  Mr.  Hume,  of  the  Board  of  Customs  and 
Board  of  Trade ;  and  J.  Benj.  Smith,  President  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  of 
Manchester,  and  others : 

"  The  German  gi-azier  now  exchanges  his  cattle  and  his  beef  for  fabrics  witli 
the  home  manufacturer,  and  the  corn  dealer  and  miller  provide  .bread  for  the 
manufacturer,  and  use  his  goods  in  return ;  they  produce,  in  most  instances, 
as  cheaply  as  we  do,  notwithstanding  our  skill  and  cheap  coal,  because  they  have 
abundance  to  maintain  life  within  themselves.  The  artisan,  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, can  support  himself  with  equal  comlort  in  Germany  at  half,  and  in 
Westphalia,  Bavaria,  and  Austria  at  less  than  half,  of  what  it  costs  the  English 
artisan." 

The  Germans  and  Bavarians  come  yearly  to  the  west,  in  thousands,  attracted 
by  our  cheap  lands  and  cheap  living — and  we  have  far  cheaper  coal  than  can  be 
found  in  England. 

"  The  workman  of  England  has  to  pay,  in  one  way  or  another,  more  than  half 
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his  wages  in  taxation.  A  workman  in  Saxony,  who  is  almost  entirely  free  from  tax, 
can  live  as  well  upon  5s.  a  week  as  an  English  artisan  can  live  upon  9s.  a  week." 

Yet  one  of  the  inducements  that  the  west  holds  out,  and  which  brings  the 
Saxon  emigrant,  is  light  taxes. 

"  The  state  of  Swiss  manufactures  is  now  such  that  their  cotton  goods  come 
into  competition  with  ours,  and  meet  us  with  very  great  advantages,  in  our  eastern 
markets :  and  they  are  sent  to  the  United  States  and  the  Brazils  in  very  large 
quantities,  although  the  cost  of  carriage  on  the  cotton  must  cost  them  double  what 
the  Lancaster  and  Lancastershire  manufacturer  pays." 

Light  taxes  and  cheap  living  explain  the  success  of  the  Swiss  manufacturer. 

"  Of  late  years  there  is  a  tendencj'  for  capital  and  labor  to  quit  this  and  settle 
in  other  countries ;  in  so  much  so,  that  all  the  cotton  factories  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Vienna,  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  are  in  a  very  fair  and 
prosperous  condition ;  but  the  directors  and  foremen  of  these  manufactories  are 
chiefly  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen,  from  the  cotton  manufactories  of  Manchester 
and  Glasgow.  We  find  in  France,  that  the  principal  foremen  at  Eouen  and  in  the 
cotton  factories,  are  from  Lancaster;  you  will  find  it  in  Belgium,  in  Holland,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Liege ;  you  find  British  capital  going  into  France,  Belgium 
and  Germany,  to  a  very  great  amovnit ;  and  this  very  British  capital  emploj'ed 
there  producing  manufactures  which  meet  us  in  the  markets  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  United  States,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  South  America,  and  the  East  Indies." 

"Agents  are  constantly  employed  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  Birmingham, 
Nottingham,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  GlasgoM',  in  selecting  the  ablest  workmen  to 
go  to  foreign  countries." 

"We  now  cannot  export  to  Switzerland  Nos.  of  yarn  rmder  110;  the  same 
process  is  going  on  in  other  countries." 

"  \\\  Lancaster  the  wages  have  not  increased  with  the  price  of  provisions ; 
wages  never  increase  with  the  price  of  provisions — they  always  decline  with  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  because  a  high  price  of  food  always  diminishes  the 
demand  for  labor,  and  the  rate  of  wages  is  determined  by  the  demand  for  labor." 

In  England  the  cotton  weaver  can  do  nothing  but  weave  cotton ;  and  his  chil- 
dren are  taught  only  to  weave  cotton.  As  the  manufacturing  operative,  for  sev- 
eral generations,  was  better  paid  than  the  agriculturist,  this  class  has  increased  so 
as  to  outstrip  the  demand ;  the  producers  of  food  are  now  fewer  than  the  consum- 
ers ;  the  ratio  of  increase  in  both  is  the  same,  and,  in  consequence,  the  price  of 
food  must  increase,  and  the  means  of  buying  food  must  decrease. 

Here,  and  under  our  system,  the  demand  for  any  particular  labor  regulates  the 
supply.  The  four  years  labor  in  the  mill,  instead  of  incapacitating  the  operative' 
for  other  employments,  has  a  very  decided  tendency  to  insure  him  success  ia 
other  employments.  In  England,  the  cotton  spinner  never  expects  to  be  a  free- 
holder, or  to  marry  a  freeholder ;  here  the  proceeds  of  labor  in  the  mill  are  gea- 
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erally  intended  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  necessaries  in  and  about  the 
house  of  the  land  owner. 

The  English  rule  will  continue  to  obtain  there,  and,  with  the  modifications  sug- 
gested, is  true  here. 

•'The  lower  price  of  provisions  induce  many  people  not  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures, to  settle  abroad.  There  are  four  or  five  millions  (twenty  to  thirty  millions 
of  dollars,)  annually  drawn  from  the  incomes  of  England,  spent  in  France  alone, 
and  a  great  amount  in  Italy ;  the  city  of  Naples  is  ahnost  entirely  supported  by 
English  expenditure." 

Much  of  this  money  doubtless  goes  to  support  the  vices  of  Paris,  but  still  an 
enormous  amount  is  paid  out  by  those  who  seek  cheap  food  abroad. 

Now,  if  the  nobleman,  with  a  rent  roll  of  thousands,  goes  to  Italy  to  save  some 
hundreds,  what  shall  prevent  the  Manchester  weaver  from  coming  here  (if  he 
can  get  the  means  to  remove,)  where  he  can  have  "  a  chicken  in  the  pot"  every 
day,  instead  of  only  on  Christmas  and  other  church  festivals  ?  And  here,  with  more 
and  better  food,  he  would  do  more  and  better  work,  and  would  soon  catch  the 
spirit  of  our  own  people  and  fit  himself  for  independence  on  a  farm. 

Here  are  the  Jads  which  show  us  what  of  labor  and  capital  we  may  expect 
fronf  abroad,  whenever  we  choose  to  take  the  proper  means  to  obtain  it.  That 
but  little  of  English  capital  and  of  this  kind  of  labor  has  hitherto  come  to  this 
valley,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  I  need  not  quote  authoiities  to  show  how  pro- 
foundly ignorant  the  English  generally  have  been  of  the  west.  How  few  of 
them  who  have  thought  of  Kentucky  but  in  connection  with  the  long  rifle,  and 
would  not  rather  have  trusted  themselves  to  the  crese  of  the  Malay  pirate  than  to 
the  terrible  bowie-lcnife  of  Arkansas  or  Mississippi.  Until  the  last  year,  when 
they  were  so  libeially  supplied  with  the  corn  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  how  few 
of  them  had  ever  heard  of  these  States!  Within  the  last  twelve  months,  the 
lower  and  middle  classes  of  Europe  have  acquired  more  knowledge  of  us  and  of 
our  country,  than  they  ever  had  before.  The  immense  quantities  of  breadstuffs 
and  all  kinds  of  provisions  which  we  threw  on  them,  on  an  unexpected  demand, 
astonished  them  as  much  as  the  fall  of  manna  did  the  Israelites ;  while  the  tri- 
umphs of  our  volunteers  in  Mexico  gave  them  the  highest  opinion  of  our  popu- 
lation. The  contributions  we  sent  them  so  freely,  removed  many  of  their 
prejudices  and  disposed  them  to  think  kindly  of  us.  The  bravery  and  success  of 
our  troops  won  their  admiration.  They  see  that  our  volunteers  can  fight  as  well 
before  stone  walls  as  behind  cotton  bales.  A  few  years  since  they  would  have 
preferred  employment  among  the  French,  "  their  natural  enemies,"  and  incurred 
the  necessity  of  learning  a  language  their  class  has  always  despised,  to  accepting 
employment  here  ;  now,  thousands  of  them  would  gladly  come  to  the  land  where 
bread  is  so  cheap  and  men  are  so  brave. 

There  is  but  little  of  English  capital  and  artisan  labor  in  New  England,  but 
the  reason  is  obvious:  it  will  be  remembered  that,  until  the  last  ten  years,. England 
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could  profitably  employ  both  at  home,  and  since,  New  England  had  nearly  enough 
of  both  ;  and,  besides,  the  Englishmen  and  the  Scotchmen,  when  they  do  go 
abroad,  prefer  to  go  where  they  can  lead,  and  not  where  they  would  be  obliged 
to  follow.  Here,  the  position  which  their  capital  and  skill  would  take,  would 
not  only  gratify  their  pride,  but  command  the  desired  profits.  Our  ships  built  at, 
and  taking  their  departure  from  western  ports,  and  laden  with  western  products, 
will  soon  be  well  known  at  "  Lloyd's,"  and  every  year  will  increase  the  variety 
and  reputation  of  the  products  we  ship  to  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. 

The  statistics  of  emigration  are  even  now  showing  the  results  of  the  causes 
here  enumerated. 

The  efiorts  of  this  committee  and  of  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  and  the  clamors 
of  the  people  for  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  imports  of  food,  have  vastly 
changed  the  policy  of  England.  The  taxes  on  the  manufacturer  are  now  lighter 
and  food  is  cheaper ;  but,  while  the  church  and  poor  rates  are  imposed  and  taxes 
are  actually  collected  to  pay  interest  on  their  national  debt,  it  is  preposterous  to 
contend  that  Englishmen  can  compete  with  our  cheaper  food  and  cheaper  power, 
and  nominal  taxes,  when  employed  in  manufacturing  our  peculiar  staples. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Manchester  cotton  mill  now  is  not  running  "  full  work," 
when  perhaps  one-third  of  the  spinners  and  weavers  there  are  out  of  employment 
and  would  work  at  the  very  lowest  rates .'  There  is  capital  enough  in  England  to 
take  ail  the  bonds  in  the  markets  of  Christendom,  and,  as  we  have  some  means  of 
knowing,  it  asks  not  the  very  strongest  security.  The  London  Times  admits  that 
"  the  annual  saving  of  the  nation  over  and  above  its  expenses,  or  in  other  words, 
its  accretion  of  capital  is  not  less  than  fifty  millions  ($250,000,000)  annually; 
and  the  London  Daily  News  states  that  "  the  banking  deposits  and  lodgments  on 
current  account  in  Great  Britain  alone,  cannot  be  estimated  at  les^  than  three  hun- 
dred millions ;"  or  the  enormous  sum  of  one  billion  five  hundred  milhons  dollars ! ! 
Now,  if  the  Manchester  securities  were  good — if  there  was  any  profit  in  the 
Manchester  business — we  should  not  have  seen  the  recent  long  lists  of  Manches- 
ter bankrupts.  The  iron  works  of  Wales  command  the  funds  needed,  because 
they  pay  gooil  dividends ;  the  railroad  calls  are  paid  up,  when  good  dividends  are 
expected ;  but  the  cotton  dealer  and  manufacturer,  the  bankers  who  dealt  with 
them,  and  the  commission  merchants  who  supplied  them  with  food,  were  looked 
on  with  distrust,  and  the  condition  of  their  assets,  as  since  disclosed,  shows  that 
the  distrust  was  well  founded. 

The  London  Times  further  states,  "  that  in  the  returns  for  1847,  the  imports  of 
flbx  and  hemp,  silk,  cotton,  wool,  oil,  tallow,  &c.,  show  a  decline  varying  from 
two  to  thirty  per  cent." 

Now,  can  a  plain  man  of  common  sense,  and  away  from  the  jargon  and  mys- 
tical  terms  of  the  writers  on  finance  and  political  economy,  find  more  than  one 
solution  to  this  state  of  things?  Is  not  the  inference  irresistible  that,  as  England 
has  abundance  of  money  and  more  than  an  abundance  of  laoor,  the  cotton  and  the 
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hemp  would  be  imported  and  worked  up  in  increased  quantities,  if  there  was  profit 
in  the  manufacture  ?  The  high  rate  of  interest  and  the  rail-road  mania  can  be 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  fact  weL  known  to  every  man  of  reflection — that 
speculations  are  often  rife  and  that  interest  on  money  is  always  high  in  a  state  of 
transition  from  one  great  employment  of  labor  or  capital  to  another. 

With  such  a  state  of  facts,  can  any  one  doubt  but  that  we  can  hire  cheap  in 
this  foreign  market  whatever  supply  of  cotton  manufacturing  labor  we  desire, 
from  the  superintendent  and  chemist  down  to  the  fireman  and  errand  boy,  and 
that  we  can  obtain  English  capital  whenever  we  show  the  field  for  its  profitable 
employment  ? 

The  third  requisite  is — 

Reputation  or  goodwill,  and  a  condition  of  society  and  laws  adapted  to  a  manu- 
facturing district. 

In  other  countries  the  "good  will"  of  a  position  is  often  of  more  value  than 
the  capital  invested,  and  reputation  of  a  particular  article  has  frequently  outlived 
for  years  its  intrinsic  worth.  But,  in  this  country,  where  so  many  changes  are 
constantly  occurring,  that  "good  will"  is  rarely  set  down  as  part  of  one's  assets, 
and  reputation  seldom  passes  a  single  generationj  and  neither  has  as  much  influ- 
ence in  fixing  the  price  of  cotton  good?,  bar  iron,  or  common  jeans,  as  of  Eodgers' 
knives  or  Collins'  axes.  Whatever  of  either  our  western  manufacturer  deserves 
and  desires  to  have,  can  be  obtained  by  the  appropriation  of  a  small  part  of  his 
savings  for  the  use  of  your  advertising  columns. 

It  is  admitted  that  no  manufactory  tan  succeed  except  under  the  protection  of 
good  laws,  well  administered,  and  with  the  influence  of  a  controlling  class  of 
society  favorable  to  such  pursuits. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  manufacturing  employments,  and  each  requires  a  differ- 
ent position. 

Of  the  population  of  London,  Paris,  and  New  York,  perhaps  a  large  majority 
are  really  manufacturers,  for  the  jeweller,  engraver,  shoemaker,  milliner,  &c.,  &c., 
are  really  as  much  manufacturers  as  the  weavers  of  cotton.  This  class  requires 
and  obtains  a  support  from  the  classes  of  society  who  mainly  distribute  unpro- 
ductive capital,  and  congregate  in  large  commercial  or  fashionable  cities.  Many 
also  can  only  find  employment  of  really  productive  capital  in  such  cities  wheie 
there  is  an  endless  division  and  sub-division  of  labor,  and  where  sales  are  made  to 
order;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  optician,  the  mathematical  instrument  maker,  &c. 
These  classes  need  be  under  no  particular  discipline.  They  can  choose  their  own 
hours  for,  and  places  of  labor,  and,  as  they  work  generally  for  money,  they 
require  no  special  protection  from  law. 

Quite  otherwise  is  it  with  what  we  usually  term  the  manufacturing  class,  those 
who  carry  on,  or  work  in,  large  establishments  which  require  heavy  capita],  both 
fixed  and  active,  and  where  the  labor  of  each  operative  in  each  establishment  is 
dependent,  on,  and  is  in  immediate  combination  with,  the  labor  of  others. 
20 
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111  all  such  establishments  it  is  grenerally  the  fractions  of  savings  in  each 
department  that  produce  dividends  or  profits.  To  make  these  savings,  the  human 
machinery  in  the  mill  should  run  as  smoothly  and  with  almost  as  little  interrup- 
tion as  the  iron. 

It  is  mainly  to  the  perfect  organization  and  esprit  de  corps  of  the  overseers  and 
operatives  in  their  manufacturing  towns,  that  the  New  England  manufacturer 
owes  his  remarkable  success.  This  cannot  be  had  in  places  where  other  interests 
preponderate.  » 

Manual  labor,  to  be  profitable,  must  be  respectable,  and  even  fashionable. 
The  overseer  of  a.  cotton,  or  any  other  mill  is  not  contented  unless  his  rank  in 
society  is  as  high  as  that  of  his  neighbor  in  any  other  employment.  The  factory 
girl  works  cheerfully  and  steadily  where  all  her  associates  have  the  same  hours 
of  labor  —  the  same  amusements  —  the  same  objects  of  thought  —  who  live  in  the 
same  manner,  and  under  the  same  general  rules.  Here  the  necessary  restraints 
are  not  irksome,  because  they  bear  on  all  alike.  To  those  who  have  ever  been 
at  Lowell  and  seen  the  practical  workings  of  a  perfectly  organized  maniifacturing 
society,  I  refer  for  the  correctness  of  these  positions. 

If  we  adopt  the  same  system,  our  manufacturing  towns  or  cities  will  be 
peculiarly  such,  and  there  will  be  of  necessity  ihe  condition  of  society  re- 
quired, and  this  society  will  make  the  code  of  city  polity  best  adapted  to  its 
wants. 

So  far  as  general  laws  are  concerned,  it  will  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  the 
laws  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana  are  as  favorable  to  manufactures  as  those  of 
Massachusetts.  The  Legislatures  of  these  States  have  always  been  ready  to 
grant  charters,  and  to  pass  any  law  required  for  the  encouragement  and  protection 
of  such  interests;  Indiana  has  now  the  very  same  general  manufacturing  law  as 
that  which  the  Massachusetts  manufacturer  has  been  so  profitably  working  under 
lor  the  last  sixteen  years. 

The  administration  and  execution  of  the  law  will  depend  on  the  character  of 
each  district. 

As  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Lowell  system  is  the  only  one  which  should  be 
encouraged  —  I  had  almost  said  tolerated  —  in  this  country,  as  it  is  the  only  one 
which,  while  it  will  ensure  large  profits  to  the  capitalists  and  high  wages  to  the 
operative,  is  entirely  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  will  not  bring 
upon  us  and  entail  upon  our  posterity  the  thousand  political,  social,  and  moral 
evils,  which  other  systems  in  other  countries  have  engendered,  and  as  I  cannot 
so  well  describe  what  its  details  are  as  others  have  already  done,  1  take  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  remarkably  weU  written  book,  prepared  with  great  care 
by  the  R^v.  Mr.  Miles,  entitled  "  Lowell  as  it  was,  and  is." 
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'Extracts  from  "  Lowell  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is,"  by  Rev.  Henry  A.  Miles :  pub- 
lished in  1845. 

A  Lowell  Corporation. — On  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  of  a  canal,  stands  a 
row  of  mills,  numbering,  on  different  corporations,  from  two  to  live.  A  few  rods 
from  these,  are  long  blocks  of  brick  boarding  houses,  containing  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  tenements  to  accommodate  the  most  of  the  operatives  employed  by  the 
corporation.  Between  the  boarding  houses  and  the  mills  is  a  line  of  a  one  story 
brick  building,  containing  the  counting  room,  superintendent's  room,  clerks  and 
store  rooms.  The  mill  yard  is  so  surrounded  by  enclosures,  that  the  only  access 
is  through  the  counting  room,  in  full  view  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  see 
that  no  improper  persons  intrude  themselves  upon  the  premises. 

Thus,  the  superintendent,  from  his  room,  has  the  whole  of  the  corporation 
under  his  eye.  On  the  one  side  are  the  boarding  houses,  all  of  which  are  under 
his  care,  and  are  rented  only  to  known  and  approved  tenants;  on  the  other  side 
are  the  mills,  in  each  room  of  which  he  has  stationed  some  carefully  selected 
overseer,  who  is  held  responsible  for  the  work,  good  order,  and  proper  manage- 
ment of  his  room.  Within  the  yard,  also,  are  repair  shops,  each  department  of 
which,  whether  of  iron,  leather  or  wood,  has  its  head  overseer.  There  is  a  su- 
perintendent of  the  yard,  who,  with  a  number  of  men  under  his  care,  has  charge 
of  all  the  out-door  work  of  the  establishment.  There  is  a  head  watchman,  having 
oversight  of  the  night  watch,  who  are  required  to  pass  through  every  room  in 
the  mills  a  prescribed  number  of  times  every  night. 

This,  then,  is  the  little  world  over  which  the  superintendent  presides.  Assisted 
by  his  clerk,  who  keeps  the  necessaiy  records — by  the  paymaster,  who,  receiving 
his  funds  from  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation,  disburses  their  wages  to  the  ope- 
ratives, and  not  forgetting  even  the  "  runner,"  as  he  is  called,  who  does  the  er- 
rands of  the  office,  the  superintendent's  mind  regulates  all ;  his  character  inspires 
all ;  his  plans,  matured  and  decided  by  the  directors  of  the  company,  who  visit 
him  every  week,  control  all.  He  presides  over  one  of  the  most  perfect  systems 
of  sub-divided  and  yet  well-defined  responsibility.  Of  course,  every  thing  de- 
pends upon  the  kind  of  man  who  fills  such  a  post  as  this.  No  pecuniary  con- 
siderations have  ever  stood  in  the  way  of  the  appointment,  by  the  corporations, 
of  the  best  men  who  could  be  found.  To  their  remarkable  and  universally  ac- 
knowledged success  in  this  respect — to  their  selection  of  individuals  highly  dis- 
tinguished both  for  their  general  force  of  character,  and  for  their  integrity,  con- 
scientiousness, and  magnanimity,  is  Lowell  chiefly  indebted,  both  for  the  profita- 
bleness of  her  operations,  and  the  character  which  she  has  sustained. 

Wages. — Precise  statements  will  hereafter  be  given  of  the  average  pay  of  male 
and  female  hands.  Only  some  general  views  of  this  subject  will  now  be  oflfered. 
Operatives  entering  the  mill,  at  once  receive  pay.     In  other  arts  they  are  obliged 

*In  several  of  the  foregoing  articles,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  Lowell 
Eystem.  These  extracts,  from  the  very  clever  book  of  Mr.  Miles,  show  what  that 
system  is,  how  it  works,  and  why  it  wgrks  well.  iov  i  ; .  *» • 
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to  go  through  some  expensive  process  of  learning.  The  yoiing  woman  from  the 
country,  employed  at  first  as  a  spare  hand,  and  a  pupil  to  the  business,  receives 
lifty-five  cents  per  week,  besides  her  board.  Thus  the  companies  educate  nearly 
all  their  hands,  and  as  these  hands  are  entirely  changed  every  few  years,  they 
have  at  all  times  thousands  in  their  pay  as  mere  learners.  The  female  operative 
will,  in  a  few  months  earn  four  and  six  pence,  one  dollar,  one  dollar  and  a  half, 
per  week,  according  to  her  dexterity  and  diligence.  While  the  average  pay  of 
all  female  operatives  is,  at  the  present  time,  about  one  dollar  and  ninety-three 
cents  per  week,  besides  board,  instances  are  not  uncommon  of  their  earning  three 
and  four  dollars  per  week. 


ART.   III.— THE  DISCOVERY,   THE  FIRST   SETTLEMENTS,  AND  THE 
FIRST  LAWS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

BY   EVANS    CASSELBERRY,   ESQ.,   A   MEMBER    OF   THE    ST.    LOUIS    BAR.* 

De  Soto,  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Cuba,  crossed  over  to  Florida  with  a  small 
army  for  the  purpose  of  making  discoveries,  and  of  searching  for  gold.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  where  Mobile  now  stands,  and  thence  a  northwest  direction,  and  on  the 
25th  of  April,  1541,  reached  the  Mississippi  river.'  twenty  or  thirty  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas ;  and  from  this  circumstance  immortalized  his  name 
by  being  the  first  discoverer  of  this  great  river,  (a.)  He  crossed  this  river,  and 
went  up  its  west  bank  to  a  place  near  Little  Prairie,  not  far  from  where  New 
Madrid  now  stands.  From  this  place  he  sent  some  of  his  company  to  examine 
the  regions  to  the  north,  who,  it  would  seem,  wandered  to  the  Missouri  river, 
and  then  returned.  De  Soto  then  turned  northwest,  and  went  more  than  two  hun- 
dred miles,  and  then  went  southward,  crossing  White  River,  Arkansas,  and  sev- 
eral smaller  streams,  and  finally  returned  to  the  Mississippi  again,  some  distance 
below  where  Natchez  now  stands,  and  there  died.  After  his  death,  his  company, 
under  Moscaso,  who  succeeded  De  Soto  in  command,  went  a  southwest  direction 
to  Nachitoches,  an  Indian  town  on  Red  River ;  and  again  returned  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  constructed  small  vessels,  and  descended  this  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, in  July,  1543 — being  the  first  discoverers  of  the  moutk  of  the  Mississippi. 

That  part  of  the  Mississippi  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  _the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, was  not  discovered  until  long  after  the  expedition  of  De  Solo.     It  was  re- 

•  Mr.  Casselbcrry  compiled  a  work,  containing  so  much  of  the  Spanish  laws, 
and  the  laws  of  Congress,  as  relate  to  land  titles  in  Missouri.  Not  being  able  to 
bear  the  expense  of  publishing  the  work,  he  applied  to  several  gentlemen  lor  assis- 
tance, but  without  success.  He  then  applied  to  the  Legislature  of  Missouri,  at  the 
last  session,  and  the  proposition  to  grant  him  the  necessary  assistance  was  lost 
by  only  one  vote.  We  have  been  permitted  to  copy  the  above  article  from  one  of 
the  chapters  of  his  unpublished  work,  which  will  be  found  very  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.  It  is  predicated  on  evidence  obtained  from  the  most  approved 
source. 

(a.)  1  vol.  Bancroft's  History, page  41  to  69;  Perkins' Western  Annuls, 
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served  by  Providence  to  be  accomplished  by  Joliet,  of  Quebec,  of  whom  there  is 
no  record,  but  of  this  one  excursion,  that  gives  him  immortality;  and  by  Mar- 
quette, who,  after  years  of  pious  assiduity  among  the  savages  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Michigan,  entered,  with  equal  liumility,  upon  a  career  which  exposed  his 
life  to  perpetual  danger,  and,  by  its  results,  afTected  the  destiny  of  nations.  They 
were  both  Frenchmen,  and  acting  for  their  country.  They  went  from  Lake 
Michigan  up  Fo.v  river,  and  then  down  the  Wisconsin,  and  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1673, discovered  the  Mississippi.'  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  about  the 
first  of  July,  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  continued  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi some  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas;  and  then  returned  and 
went  up  the  Illinois  river,  and  discovered  all  that  country  in  July,  1674.  (6.) 
Between  the  j^ears  1679  and  1681,  La  Salle  and  Hennepin,  made  many  other  dis- 
coveries of  countries  and  rivers,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  and  La  Salle  and  his 
company,  in  the  year  1682,  descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea,  and  claimed  the 
territory  for  France,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Louisiana,  (c.)  France,  sometime 
after,  took  possession  of  the  country  and  began  its  settlement.  All  that  part  of 
the  country  which  includes  the  present  State  of  Missouri,  and  probably  some 
part  of  Arkansas,  was  called  by  the  French  and  Spanish  in  their  legal  proceed- 
ings, the  establishment  or  country  of  Illinois;  and  sometimes.  Western  Illinois, 
in  the  province  of  Louisiana,  which  may  be  seen  stated  in  the  old  land  titles  at 
St.  Louis ;  but  in  popular  language  it  was  usually  called  "  Upper  Louisiana." 

The  iirst  settlement  made  in  this  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  was  by  the 
French,  at  Kaskaskia,  about  the  year  1684.  (cZ.)  They,  about  the  year  1699, 
settled  Cahokia;  and  they,  also,  settled  Natchez  in  1700;  New  Orleans  in  1718  ; 
Vincennes  in  1735;  Ste.  Genevieve  about  the  year  1755;  St.  Louis,  February 
151h,  1764  ;  and  many  other  places  were  soon  after  settled  by  them  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1712,  thirty  years  after  the  countiy  had  been  taken 
possession  of  by  La  Salle,  the  French  King  granted  to  Sieur  Antoine  Crozat,  the 
government  of  this  country,  naming  it  Louisiana,  with  certain  exclusive  pecu- 
niary privileges  to  Crozat,  as  an  inducement  for  him  to  undertake  the  enterprise 
of  settling  it.  This  is  the  first  government  that  was  ever  established  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  France  had  thus  long  postponed  the  matter 
in  consequence  of  the  wars  in  which  she  was  continually  involved  in  those 
times,  (e.)  In  this  grant  of  the  French  King,  the  laws,  usages  and  customs.'  of 
Paris  were  introduced  into  Louisiana  in  express  terms.  These  were  also  the  first 
laws  of  civilized  society  that  were  ever  in  existence  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  These  laws,  usages  and  customs  were  principally 
copied  from  the  Roman  civil  law. 

(b.)  3  vol.  Bancroft's  Historj',  I67;  Pcrlcins'  Western  Annals, 
(c.)  3  vol.  Bancroft's  History,  168;  Pcrlnns' Western  Annals. 
(d.)  3  vol.  Bancroft's  History,  195;  Perkins'  Western  Annals. 
(c.)  2  vol.  White's  Rec,  188. 
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Crozat  began  small  settlements  on  Red  River,  AJabama,  Coosa,  and  Tallapoosa, 
but  the  expensive  wars  with  the  Indians,  and  other  difficulties,  induced  him  to 
surrender  his  charter  on  the  23d  of  August,  1717. 

On  the  6th  of  September  1717,  the  lands  and  government  of  Louisiana  were 
granted  by  the  French  King  to  a  corporation  called  the  "  Western  Company." 
This  Company  surrendered  their  charter,  and  undi?posed-of  lands  to  the  French 
King  on  the  24th  of  January,  1731.  They  only  granted  one  tract  of  land  in 
Missou)i,  that  we  have  been  able  to  find.  (/.) 

After  the  surrender  of  the  charter  of  the  Western  Company,  Louisiana  was 
governed  by  officers  appointed  by  the  King  of  France,  and  their  lieutenants,  dep- 
uties, and  sub-delegates,  and  other  interior  officers,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
time  the  French  held  the  country. 

As  there  are  no  land  titles  in  Missouri,  that  origrnated  during  the  time  the 
French  held  the  country,  nor  during  the  time  the  French  laws,  usages,  and  cus- 
toms were  in  force,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  say  any  thing  further  about 
the  laws,  powers,  jurisdictions,  and  proceedings  of  the  French  government,  ex- 
cept that  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages  of  Paris,  adopted  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Crozat,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  kingdom,  were  observed  in  Louisiana 
while  it  remained  under  the  dominion  of  France,  and  by  them  all  civil  and  crim- 
inal suits  were  determined. 

This  state  of  things  existed  until  the  month  of  August,  1769,  when  Count 
O'Reilly  took  possession  of  the  country,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain,  in 
virtue  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  which  France  had  made  to  that  power.  It  is  well 
known,  that  this  treaty,  though  concluded  and  signed  on  the  3d  of  November, 
1762,  was  not  made  public  before  the  23d  of  Apirl,  1764 ;  and  that  Spain  did  not 
take  actual  possession  of  the  country  before  the  year  of  1769,  when  Count  O'Reilly 
arrived,  vested  with  extraordinary  powers,  and  at  the  head  of  three  thousand 
regular  troops.  The  disaffection  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  manifested 
when  they  heard  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  and  that  they  were  to  pass  under  a 
foreign  goyernment;  and  the  opposition  which  they  intended  to  make,  as  it  was 
supposed,  to  the  landing  of  the  Spanish  troops  when  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  gave  rise  to  excessively  rigorous  measures  against  them,  on  the 
part  of  O'Reilly ;  one  of  which  was  to  cause  to  be  arrested,  twelve  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  six  of  Avhom  paid  with  their  lives,  for  the 
affection  which  they  had  shown  for  their  mother  country,  Avhile  two  others  were 
thrown  into  dungeons  at  Havana.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  O'Reilly 
issued  a  proclamation,  changing  the  form  of  the  government  of  Louisiana,  abolish- 
ing the  authority  of  the  French  laws,  and  substituting  those  of  Spain  in  their 
stead. 

These  proceedings  of  O'Reilly,  (in  abolishing  the  laws,  usages,  and  customs  ol 

(/.)  Renaul's  claim  at  the  mouth  cf  Big  River,  on  the  Merrimack.    See  vol.  2, 
White's  Rec  J  p.  415.  # 
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the  French,  and  substituting  those  of  Spain  in  their  stead,)  were  fully  recognised, 
and  confirmed,  by  the  Spanish  government  at  home,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1770 ; 
(g-)  and  thereby  making  the  proceeding  valid,  and  bmding  from  the  beginning ; 
but  on  examining  the  commission  of  O'Reilly,  we  find  that  he  had  sufficient  pow- 
er without  any  subsequent  recognition  or  confirmation  being  necessary. 

The  proclamation  of  O'Reilly  was  accompanied  by  an  ordinance  establishing 
the  several  branches  of  the  new  government  of  Louisiana,  and  defining  their  re- 
spective powers,  and  appears  to  have  been  published  on  the  2&th  of  November, 
1769.  From  the  time  of  its  promulgation  until  nowr  the  French  laws  ceased  to 
have  any  authority  in  this  countiy,  (A)  and  all  controversies  were  tried  and  de- 
cided conformably  to  the  Spanish  laws,  by  a  tribunal,  of  which  the  governor  was 
the  "'supreme  judge  in  Lower  Louisiana ;  and  the  lieutenant  governor,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  governor,  was  the  supreme  judge  in  Upper  Louisiana,  though 
they  were  bound  to  take  the  advice  of  a  lawyer  appointed  and  commissioned  to 
that  effect,  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  called  the  Auditor  of  War;  and  the  com- 
mandants of  the  several  posts  were  the  inferior  tribunals.  From  all  the  judg- 
ments of  the  lieutenant  governor's  tribunal,  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  governor, 
though  such  an  appeal  was  seldom,  if  ever,  resorted  to;  and  from  all  the  judg- 
ments of  the  governor's  tribunal,  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  Royal  Audience,  sit- 
ting at  Puerto  Principe,  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  presided  over  by  the  captain 
general  of  that  Island ;  and  from  the  commandants  of  the  posts  in  Upper  Louis- 
iana there  was  also  an  appeal  to  the  lieutenant  governor. 

The  return  of  Louisiana  under  the  dominion  of  France,  and  its  transfer  to  the 
United  States,  did  not,  for  a  moment  weaken  the  Spanish  laws  in  the  province. 
The  Fi'ench,  during  the  short  continuation  of  their  power,  from  the  30th  of  No- 
vember to  the  20th  of  December,  1803,  made  no  alteration  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  country.  (?'.) 

According  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  of  April  30th,  1803,  and  the  acts  of  Congress  of  March  26th,  1804, 
March  3d,  1805  and  June  4th,  1812,  the  Spanish  laws  in  Upper  Louisiana  were 
expressly  continued  in  full  force,  until  altered  or  repealed  by  the  proper  legisla- 
tive authority.  There  was  no  legislation  on  this  subject,  until  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1816,  when  the  territorial  legislature  of  Missouri  declared  that  the  common 
Jaw  of  England,  and  the  statutes  of  the  British  Parliament,  made  prior  to  the 
fourth  year  of  James  the  First,  to  supply  its  defects,  should  be  the  rule  of  deci- 
sion, so  far  as  the  same  were  not  repugnant  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  laws 
(omitting  to  say  statute  laws)  of  the  territory.  (/.)     The  Supreme  Court  of  Mis- 

(g.)  Vol.  2  White's  Rec,  450,  467. 

(ft.)  See  preface  to  Morean  and  Carleton's  Partulas,  vol.  1,  p.  21;  New  Orleans 
vs.  U.  S.,  10  Peters' Rep.,  662  ;  argument  of  Mr.  Geyer  in  the  case  of  Strother  vs. 
Lucas,  12  Peters'  Rep., 782;  Martin's  His.  of  Lou.;  3  Martin's  Lou.  Rep.,  120. 

(i.)  Morean  and  Carleton's  Partidas,  vol.  i,  p.  21,  preface;  Martin's  His.  of 
Lou. 

U-)  Ter.  Laws  of  Mo.,  vol.  l,  p.  436, 
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souri,  in  the  case  of  Lindell  vs.  McNair,  4  Missouri  Reports,  page  380,  and  in  the 
case  of  Picotte  and  others  vs.  Cooley  and  others,  10  Mo.  Hep.,  page  312,  seems  to 
have  decided,  that  the  act  of  the  territorial  legislaturie,  of  the  19lh  of  January, 
1816,  did  not  abolish  the  Spanish  laws,  but  only  introduced  the  common  law,  so 
far  as  was  necessary,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Spanish  law ;  and  the  Mis- 
souri District  Court  of  the  United  Slates,  in  the  case  of  Smith  vs.  Fitzsimmons 
and  Rogers,  made  a  similar  decision  {k.)  These  decisions  seem  to  correspond 
with  the  opinions  of  all  the  older  lawyers,  who  were  coteniporary  with  those 
times,  and  are  familiar  with  tlie  manner  in  which  the  people  then  understood  the 
matter,  which  makes  their  opinions  peculiarly  valuable.  The  Spanish  laws  con- 
sist of  positive  codes,  expressly  prepared  by  the  proper  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  and  promulgated  by  ordinances  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  revised 
statutes  of  Missouri,  which  makes  those  codes  come  as  strictly  within  the  defin- 
ition of  the  term  laws,  as  legislative  enactments  do ;  because,  the  term  ordinance,  and 
the  term  statute,  when  applied  to  legal  matters,  are  synonymous  ni  meaning,  and 
both  are  included  alike  in  the  term  law.  Now,  if  the  Spanish  laws  had  consisted 
of  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  nation,  collected  together  in  large  volumes  by 
learned  writers,  without  authority,  like  the  writings  of  Coke,  Blackslone  and  Ba- 
con, the  customs  so  collected,  although  having  the  force  of  laws,  might  not  be 
construed  to  come  vv^ithin  the  popular  meaning  of  the  term  laws,  as  used  by  the 
territorial  legislature  in  1816  ;  but  the  Spanish  codes  are  in  effect  positive  legisla- 
tive ordinances,  and  therefore,  can  not  by  any  plausible  process  of  reasoning,  be 
excluded  from  coming  within  the  term  laws,  as  used  in  the  act  of  1816.  We  are, 
therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  above  decisions  and  opinions  on  this  subject  are 
strictly  correct.  And  as  there  was  no  more  legislation  on  this  subject,  until  the 
act  of  the  legislature  of  February  the  12th,  1825,  which  went  into  operation  on 
the  4th  of  July  following,  we  may  safely  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  main 
body  of  the  Spanish  law  continued  in  full  force,  until  the  4th  of  July,  1825, 
when  the  revised  statutes  of  that  year  went  into  operation^  which  made  the  Eng- 
lish common  law  the  rule  of  decision,  except  so  far  as  the  same  was  inconsistent 
with  the  statute  laws  of  the  State.  The  legislature  seems  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  great  inconvenience  to  the  people,  of  suddenly  abolishing  one  system  of  laws, 
and  of  substituting  another  widely  difierent,  in  its  stead,  and  so  worded  the  act  of 
1816,  as  to  create  a  gradual  introduction  of  the  English  common  law,  which 
nicely  prepared  the  way  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Spanish  law  in  1825, 
without  any  public  inconvenience.  In  this,  they  acted  with  that  abundance  of 
good  sense,  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  public  men  of  Missouri  in  those 
times.  Then,  any  one  will  on  a  moment's  reflection  perceive,  that  at  least  one- 
fourth  in  value,  if  not  one-third  of  the  real  estate  in  Missouri  is  affected  by  the 
Spanish  laws :  because,  the  titles  to  at  least  one-fourth  in  value,  if  not  more,  of 

(ft.)  See   the  argument  of  Mr.  Geyer,  12    Peters  782,  in  the  case  of  Strother  vs 
Lucas. 
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the  real  estate  originated  during  the  existence  of  these  laws.  Therefore,  it  is 
highly  necessary  for  the  practicing  lawyer,  and  the  judge,  to  obtain  at  least  a 
substantial  general  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  laws,  in  order  to  conduct  land  suits 
properly,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  parties  in  ascertaining  their  rights. 

The  public  records  of  those  times  show,  that  no  lands  were  granted,  conceded, 
distributed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  Missouri  until  the  year  1766  ;  and  conse- 
quently, there  are  no  land  titles  in  the  State,  that  originated  before  that  time . 
Although  Ste.  Genevieve  and  St.  Louis  were  both  settled,  as  we  have  shown,  yet 
until  the  year  1766,  no  one  pretended  to  own  any  real  property. 

From  1766  to  1770,  the  lands  in  this  State  were  granted  by  Louis  St.  Ange  de 
Belle  Rive,  a  French  Commandant.  All  these  grants  have  been  expressly  dedded 
to  be  void:  (/)  because,  the  French  authority  ceased  on  the  publication  of  the 
treaty  of  1762,  and  St.  Ange,  during  this  period,  had  no  authority  whatever  from 
the  Spanish  government.  All  these  grants  were,  however,  overhauled,  and  sur- 
veyed,  and  on  the  23d  of  May,  1772,  recognised  by  the  regular,  and  proper  agent 
of  Spain,  (m)  Then,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  no  land  tides  in  this  State  can  be 
dated  any  further  back  than  1772 ;  because,  they  cannot  be  called  titles  at  all  until 
recognised  by  the  proper  authority. 

We  have  now  shown,  that  the  French  laws  were  abolished  on  the  26th  of 
November,  1769,  and  that  no  land  titles  were  granted  by  the  pro^j^r  authority 
until  May  23d,  1772.  which  sufficiently  proves,  that  no  land  titles  originated 
during  the  existence  of  the  French  laws:  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
laws,  is  not  iiecessary,  in  order  to  understand  the  old  land  titles  in  Missouri. 

.,T  ^\^  f^^  ^"  ^^°"^  "^'^  matter  in  Wright's  admr.  vs.  Thomas,  4  Mo.  Ren.  677- 

5  Martin's  Rep  35  ;  6  Peters  747  763, 727  ;  4  Martin's  Rep.  213;  9  Peters  742, 133,  137! 

(TO.)  Strother  vs.  Lucas  12  Peters  410;  4  Mo.  Rep,  577.  >       j^" 
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We  are  much  pleased  to  find  that  our  call  for  facts,  in  relation  to  the  varied 
resources  of  the  country,  has  been  noticed  by  the  readers  of  the  Western  Journal, 
but  we  are  more  gratified  still,  that  some  of  them  are  begining  to  look  around  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  and  publishing  many  valuable  facts,  which  have  long 
remained  unknown  to  the  public,  at  least  beyond  their  immediate  neighborhood. 

If  the  people  of  Missouri  desire  to  attract  capital  and  skill  to  this  State,  they 
must  show  how  the  one  can  be  advantageously  invested,  and  the  other  profitably 
employed.  There  would  be  sufficient  capital  and  enterprise  found  to  develop  all 
the  resources  of  the  country,  if  the  objects  of  investment  were  generally  and  ex, 
tensively  made  known;  and  he  may  well  be  considered  a  benefactor,  who  by 
making  known  the  natural  wealth  and  advantages  of  the  State,.shall  be  instru- 
mental in  their  development,  oldjiiil  ■  •;. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  article  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  consumption  of 
the  people  of  the  west,  upon  which  the  cost  and  charges  incident  to  importation 
are  as  great  as  upon  pottery  and  queensware ;  and  there  is  no  other  country,  per- 
haps, where  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  would  be  so  completely  protected 
against  foreign  competition,  as  it  would  be  here.  We  consider  the  kaolin  and 
other  plastic  clays  of  Southern  Missouri,  as  constituting  one  of  our  important 
sources  of  wealth,  and  feel  confident  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Mis- 
souri will  supply  a  large  portion  of  the  queensware,  and  other  articles  of  pottery 
required,  for  the  consumption  of  the  west;  and  next  to  coal  and  iron,  the  mate- 
rials suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  queensware,  china  and  glass  may  be  con- 
sidered the  most  important  mineral  products  of  this  St^te. 

The  following  communication  from  F.  Woolford,  Esq.,  of  Caledonia,  shows 
that  kaolin  is  abundant,  and  extensively  distributed  in  Southern  Missouri : 

Messrs.  Editors: — Having  noticed  your  desire  to  collect  facts  connected  with  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  State,  I  have  undertaken  to  give  a  description  of  the  kao- 
lin, and  the  plastic,  or  pipe  clays  of  Washington  and  the  adjoining  counties,  so 
far  as  they  have  come  within  the  range  of  my  observation.  Among  the  many 
locations  where  these  clays  are  found,  I  will  mention  the  following : 

There  is  a  bed  of  pipe  clay  near  the  Mammoth  Lead  Mine,  on  Bjg  Eiver ;  it 
is  white  in  appearance,  and  polishes  with  the  pressure  of  the  fingers;  it  emits  a 
strong  odour  when  breathed  upon,  and  contains  some  iron  in  the  form  of  pro- 
toxide, which  would  render  it  unfit  for  the  manufacture  of  a  good  pottery.  Pipe 
clay  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  Richwoods,  about  ten  miles  west  of  the 
Mammoth  Lead  Mine  ;  it  is  a  bluish  white,  less  plastic  than  that  just  mentioned, 
polishes  with  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  and  emits  a  very  little  odour  when 
breathed  upon.  It  becomes  verj'  white  in  the  porcelain  kiln,  and  is  tolerably 
well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  Liverpool  or  delf  ware.  It  is,  however,  sub- 
ject to  the  considerable  imperfection  of  crazing,  a  technical  term  used  by  potters, 
which  denotes  the  cracking  of  the  glaze.  This  renders  it  unfit  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  good  substantial  article  of  fine  stone  ware. 

The  next  location  is  about  nine  miles  from  Caledonia.  This  is  a  bluish  white 
clay,  and  contains  a  greater  number  of  good  qualities  than  either  of  those  men- 
tioned, and  being  free  from  iron,  it  becomes  exceedingly  white  in  the  porcelain 
kiln.  It  forms  a  very  solid  quality  of  ware,  and  is  capable  of  being  advantage- 
ously combined  with  a  greater  quantity  of  silicious  earth,  or  powdered  flints,  than 
either  of  the  first  mentioned  specimens.  This  is  a  desirable  quality  because  the 
greater  the  portion  of  silex  that  is  used,  the  whiter  will  be  the  ware.  This  clay 
is  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  granite  or  common  wares. 

I  have  discovered  porcelain  clay,  or  kaolin  earth,  in  three  different  locations 
in  Washington  county ;  these  are  all  similar  in  quality,  and  differ  very  little  in 
thetr  external  appearance.  They  are  very  white,  and  possess  very  characteristic 
properties ;  are  friable  in  the  hand,  meagre  to  the  touch,  and  difficult  to  form  into 
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paste  with  water.  These  kaolins  contain  very  little  mica ;  they  remain  very 
white,  and  retain  their  color  unaftered  in  the  greatest  heat  I  could  expose  them 
to.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  there  are  large  deposites  of  this 
mineral.  It  is  found  there  in  every  slate  of  decomposition,  among  the  felspar 
rocks,  which  are  the  leading  rocks  of  these  mountains. 

Kaolin  clay  is  found  in  Ste.  Genevieve  county,  fourteen  miles  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  and  fifty  miles  below  St.  Louis.  It  has  a  slight  yellow  color.  This 
kaolin  is  more  unctious  to  the  touch,  and  more  micorus  than  the  clays  of  Wash- 
ington county;  it  remains  unaltered  in  the  porcelain  kiln,  except  in  color,  and  be- 
comes very  white ;  it  is  also  adapted  to  the  manutacture  of  porcelain.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  this  kaolin,  there  are  large  blocks  of  graphic  granite,  and  this 
clay  is  found  in  the  seams  or  partings  between  the  rocks.  Granite  is  the  leading 
rock  of  that  country.  Near  the  kaolin  are  also  found  large  blocks  of  glassy 
felspar,  which  is  mostly  of  a  flesh  color,  but  some  nearly  white.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  bodies  and  glazes  of  porcelain  ware. 

I  have  also  recently  discovered  a  kind  of  mineral  which  resembles  a  pot-stone- 
or  meerschaum.  Some  specimens  have  been  analyzed,  and  found  to  contain  two 
parts  of  very  fine  silex,  and  one  of  alumine,  one  atom  of  iron,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  magnesia.  Its  external  appearance  is  of  a  light  yellow  color ;  it  emits  no 
odour  when  breathed  upon ;  when  immersed  in  water,  it  falls  down  quickly  into 
powder,  and  becomes  a  beautiful  deep  yellow.  It  stands  the  heat  of  the  porce- 
lain kiln  without  any  contraction  in  its  bulk,  and  becomes  a  beautiful  light  rose 
red;  but  when  mixed  with  twelve  per  cent,  of  felspar,  it  becomes  very  white 
and  fine  grained,  and  is  as  hard  as  the  French  china,  possesses  considerable  trans- 
parency, and  admits  of  a  shining  glaze.  There  are  large  blocks  of  glassy  fel- 
spar near  Caledonia,  of  a  flesh  color  and  some  nearly  white ;  it  contains  at  least 
from  six  to  eight  per  cent,  of  potash,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
pottery  glazes.  Here  is  also  a  bluish  white  flint,  nearly  pure  silex.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  the  formation  of  bodies  and  glazes  of  pottery.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cal- 
edonia there  is  a  bed  of  fire  clay,  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  fire  bricks, 
and  the  formation  of  saggers  for  baking  china. 

Here  are,  also  large  beds  of  grey  marl,  but  it  is  impregnated  with  lime  and 
iron,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  fire  bricks,  pottery,  saggers,  &c. 

I  could  also  say  something  about  manganese  ore,  black  wad,  &c.,  but  as  these 
do  not  come  under  the  head  of  clays,  I  shall  desist.  F.  WOOLFORD. 

Caledonia,  Washington  County,  March  4,  1848. 
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Every  well  wisher  of  his  country  should  read  the  following  interesting  article 
which  we  find  in  th|  Utica  Herald.  It  shows  the  potency  of  diversity  of  employ- 
ment.— Ed9. 
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The  census  of  1845,  revealed  to  the  citizens  of  Utica  the  startling  and  unwel- 
come fact,  that  its  population  had  diminished  several  hundreds  within  the  five 
preceding  years.  The  real  estate  holders  took  alarm  from  the  revelation  of  a 
circumstance  so  prejudicial  to  their  interest,  and  sat  about,  immediately  to  devise 
a  remedy. 

But  one  resource  seemed  available  in  this  emergency — which  was,  to  convert 
our  city  from  a  commercial  to  a  manufacturing  town.  The  effect  of  extensive 
manufacturing  establishments,  on  the  trade  and  general  prosperity  of  communitieB, 
had  been  obsei-ved  in  the  rapid  rise  of  easten  cities,  and  nearer  home,  in  the 
speedy  growth  of  numerous  prosperous  villages  in  our  own  county,  whose  origin 
and  progress  were  to  be  traced  directly  to  the  business  created  by  the  wants  o£ 
large  manufacturing  establishments  in  their  centres. 

But  how  should  we  build  up  such  concerns  in  our  city  ?  was  the  great  question 
to  be  determmed.  Water  power  was  then  regarded  as  the  only  propelling  force 
that  could  be  used  with  profit  for  the  purpose  of  driving  machinery.  This  our 
city  had  not  within  its  command.  It  could  not  be  obtained  without  great  and 
almost  impracticable  cost.  The  use  of  steam  seemed  our  only  alternative.  Few 
believed  that  with  so  expensive  a  propelling  power,  the  business  of  manufacturing 
could  be  carried  on  here  with  advantage ;  yet  a  few  resolute  spirits,  in  the  face  of 
dire  croakings  from  a  numerous  and  influential  herd  of  unbelievers,  boldly  deter- 
mined that  the  experiment  should  be  tested,  even  though  the  cost  of  the  predicted 
failure  should  fall  on  themselves  alone. 

They  called  a  meeting  and  deputised  a  committee  of  their  number,  to  journey  to 
the  east  and  examine  the  far-famed  manufactories  of  that  region,  and  investigate 
the  powers  relatively,  of  water  and  steam.  The  committee  most  faithfully  ful- 
filled their  trust,  and  in  due  time  laid  before  their  fellow  citizens  an  elaborate  and 
closely  reasoned  report,  fortified  by  such  facts  in  relation  to  the  subject  of- their 
investigation,  as  could  hardly  fail  to  convince  every  practical  mind.  The  entire 
feasibility  of  constructing  manufactories  on  an  extensive  scale,  with  steam  as  the 
sole  propelling  force,  was  made  so  apparent  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
while  conducting  their  investigations,  that  each  one  oflfered  to  contribute  heavily 
of  his  own  means,  to  the  sfock  of  a  manufacturing  association  to  be  formed  on 
the  principles  of  the  report. 

Yet  still  there  were  many  grave  doubters,  and  it  was  only  by  the  unremitting 
exertions  of  several  gentlemen  whose  labors  for  the  good  of  the  city  can  never 
be  too  highly  appreciated,  that  the  capital  stock  was  at  last  filled. 

From  all  but  the  first  few,  who  opened  the  list  with  liberal  entries,  the  sub- 
scriptions came  sparingly  and  in  driblets.  Some  real  estate  holders  who  had 
most  at  stake  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  to  their  shame  be  it  said,  contrib- 
uted nothing ;  and  perhaps  the  amount  would  never  have  been  raised  at  all,  but 
for  the  liberality  of  the  mechanics  and  small  property  holders,  who  risked  a  large 
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part  of  their  little  savings  in  the  bold  venture,  and  by  this  means  made  up  the 
deficiency. 

But  the  capital  was,  at  length,  though  with  great  difficulty,  all  made  up,  and 
its  expenditure  was  at  once  vigorously  commenced.  In  a  few  months  a  sj.ot  that 
had,  till  then,  been  a  vacant,  barren  and  stagnant  goose  pond,  was  redeemed  from 
waste,  and  beautified  by  the  erection  thereon  of  several  elegant  and  costly  struc- 
tures, in  which  the  hum  of  industry  had  succeeded  to  the  croaking  of  the  hull- 
frog,  and  the  scream  of  the  goose,  which  was  once  the  only  music  of  the  place. 
The  «  Utica  Steam  Woolen  Company  "  had  barely  commenced  operations,  be- 
fore the  whole  city,  lately  made  up  of  a  population  of  stubborn  doubters,  beeame, 
as  by  magic,  converts  to  steam.  The  enterprise  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
an  experiment.  A  large  engine,  moving  a  mullilude  of  complex  machines,  with 
as  much  readiness,  apparently,  as  a  man  would  move  a  grind-stone,  and  with  no 
greater  cost  per  day  than  it  required  to  warm  a  water  mill  in  winter,  was  a  potent 
preacher  of  truth,  and  made  proselytes  in  places  where  figures  would  have  failed 
to  awaken  conviction. 

The  experiment  had  been  tried  and  proved  promise  of  success,  to  use  a  hack- 
neyed phrase,  vastly  beyond  the  "  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  its  friends." 

It  then  became  an  easy  task  to  procure  investments  in  manufacturing  enterprises 
with  steam  as  a  propelling  force.  In  as  many  weeks  as  it  took  months  before  to 
fill  up  the  stock  of  one  company,  three  additional  associations  were  formed,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  half  a  million  of  dollars,  which  is  now  expending  in  the 
erection  of  new  establishments. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  benefit  that  has  sprung  from  the  enterprise  Mechanism 
of  many  kinds,  which  before  was  scarcely  known  in  our  city,  is  now  carried  on 
largely  and  successfully  in  every  street.  Every  branch  of  manufactures  is  pros- 
perous, and  the  only  complaint  we  hear  from  our  citizens  is,  that  they  cannot  turn 
off  work  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  fill  the  demand  Enlargement  of  business  is 
not  only  talked  of  by  our  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  but  is  carried  into  effect 
as  fast  as  time  and  means  will  allow. 

All  this  prosperity  is  the  direct  and  legitimate  result  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
founders  of  the  steam  woolen  mill.  But  for  that  enterprise,  our  city  would  still 
be  taking  rapid  steps  in  the  backward  progression.  To  them  is  due  the  credit  of 
arresting  the  decay  of  our  beautiful  city,  and  placing  it  in  a  position  where  it 
bids  fair  to  outstrip  its  cotemporaries  and  former  rivals. 

A  few  facts  and  statistics  relative  to  this  mill — which  is  regarded  by  experience! 
manufacturers  as  a  "model  establishment" — will  be  interesting  in  the  present 
connection.  We  are  indebted  for  them  to  Thomas  Cellins,  Esq.,  the  vigilant 
guardian  of  the  treasure  of  the  Institution,  and  one  of  the  firmest  and  earliest 
friends  of  manufacturing  by  steam  in  Utica. 

Utica  Steam  Woolen  Factory. — This  company  was  incorporated  in  Febru- 
ary, 1846,  under  the  general  manufacturing  law,  which  has  long  been  in  exJst- 
21 
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ence  in  this  State.     In  the  spring  of  1847  it  commenced  manufacturing  woolen 
goods,  since  which  period  it  has  been  in  regular  and  successful  operation. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  on  the  16th  of  December  last,  after  a  full  and  satis- 
factory examination  of  the  concerns  of  the  Company,  declared  a  dividend  of  ten 
per  cent.,  payable  to  the  stockholders  on  the  first  day  of  February  next — leaving 
a  surplus  profit  of  upwards  of  twenty -five  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  paid  in, 
subject  to  their  future  action. 

The  company  have  erected  the  following  buildings,  all  of  brick,  except  the 
basements,  which  are  of  lime  stone  and  gneiss  rock,  viz :  Main  factory,  wool 
house,  dry  house,  dye  house,  boiler  houses,  gas  works,  work  shop  and  stable. 

The  main  building,  or  factory,  is  one  hundred  and  fifly-six  feet  long,  by  forty 
feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high,  including  basement  and  attic.  The  wool  house 
is  ninety  feet  long,  by  forty  feet  wide,  and  two  stories  high,  besides  the  basement. 
The  dry  house  is  one  hundred  feet  long  by  thirty  feet  wide,  and  three  stories 
high.  The  dye  house  is  eighty-eight  feet  long,  by  forty  in  width,  and  one  story 
high.  The  work  shop  and  stable  is  sixty  feet  long,  and  thirty  feet  wide,  and 
two  stories  high.  The  boiler  house,  including  gas  works,  are  fiffy-five  feet  long 
each,  thirty -two  feet  wide,  and  one  story  high. 

The  factory  contains  nine  full  setts  of  machinery,  consisting  of  twenty-seven 
carding  machines,  forty-one  broad  looms,  eleven  jacks,  of  two  hundred  spindles 
each,  eleven  gigs,  twelve  fulling  mills,  four  shearing  machines,  two  brushing 
machines,  one  dye  beater,  two  presses,  two  pickers,  two  warpers,  four  spoolers, 
in  addition  to  the  steam  engine,  boilers  and  gas  works. 

The  boilers  furnish  steam  sufficient  to  propel  the  engine,  heat  for  warming  all 
the  buildings,  boiling  the  dyes,  drying  the  wood  and  cloths,  and  the  necessary 
heat  required  in  the  fulling  process  of  the  cloth.  They  require  about  two  tons 
of  coal  per  day,  the  cost  of  which,  at  the  factory  does  not  exceed  four  dollars 
and  twenty  cents  per  ton. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  real  estate,  buildings,  machinery  and  fix.tures  of  the 
company,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  $88,044  60 — the  amount  of  capital 
stock  paid  in,  is  $86,400. 

The  whole  of  the  machinery  is  now  in  full  operation,  and  the  cloth  manufac- 
tured daily,  exceeds  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  finished  cloth,  and  the  yearly 
production  of  broadcloth  will  be  about  135,000  yards,  requiring  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  cloth  about  338,000  pounds  of  fleece  wool  annually.    • 

The  quantity  of  fleece  wool  for  the  annual  supply  appears  to  be  more  than  is 
necessarily  required.  Yet,  when  taken  into  view,  the  process  of  assorting  into 
numbers,  which  throws  out  the  coarser  qualities,  such  as  are  not  applicable  to 
manufacture  here,  reducing  the  whole  quantity,  leaving  only  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  higher  grades  of  wool  to  supply  the  factory. 
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ART.  VI.--THE  OBLIGATION  OF  CONTRACTS, 

OR  AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE   NATURE   AND  DEGREE  OF   EQUALITY   REQUIRED   IN    CON- 
TRACTS  OF   MUTUAL   INTEREST. 
(Continued  from  page  63.) 

The  intelligent  reader,  no  doubt,  is  informed  of  the  origin  and  history  of  what 
is  denominated  the  common  law. 

Its  rules  have  long  predominated  in  this  coimtr}",  in  the  construction  of  agree- 
ments, and  in  enforcing  their  performance.  In  some  degree,  and  in  certain  cases, 
it  is  true,  the  unbending  rigor  of  the  common  law  has  been  softened  by  modern 
judicial  interpretation  or  discretion,  and  in  others  by  legislative  enactment. 

In  the  administration  of  the  common  law,  in  respect  to  contracts,  courts  have 
frequently,  (especially  within  the  last  century,)  exercised  the  prerogative  of  har- 
monizing the  common  law  with  the  jmnciples  of  equity.  In  other  words,  in 
cases  where  it  is  apparent  the  rigorous  rules  of  the  common  law  would  work 
injustice  if  carried  out,  courts  have  resorted  to  equity  jurisprudence  for  rules  to 
prevent  injustice. 

These  suggestions  clearly  indicate,  what  is  really  the  fact,  that  we  have  two 
systems  of  jurisprudence,  apparently,  if  not  essentially  different  in  principles,  as 
well  as  in  their  practical  application — either  of  which  may  be  available,  as  cir- 
cumstances or  necessity  may  require. 

This  apparent  anomally  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  never  become  ac- 
quainted with  our  system  of  laws,  and  their  application  by  our  judicial  tribunals. 
That  these  systems,  so  essentially  different  in  their  origin,  and  to  a  great  extent  in 
their  application,  should  be  allowed  to  exist  at  the  same  time,  is  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint. On  the  contrary,  we  have  just  cause  of  congratulation,  that  both  sys- 
tems have  so  long  existed,  and  been  made  applicable  to  the  business  and  practical 
affairs  of  life.  Indeed,  it  is  within  reasonable  bounds  to  say,  that  these  systems, 
more  than  any  other  causes,  have  contributed  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  wise  systems  of  government,  and  the  security'  of  individual  rights. 

In  pursuing  our  inquiry,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  discard  the  rules  which  these 
systems  afford  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  our  purpose  to  ascertain  what  are,  in  reality, 
the  elements  of  the  rules  applicable  to  contracts  which  these  systems  severally 
or  collectively  afford.  And  so  far  as  they  conform  to  equality  and  strict  morality, 
it  is  our  purpose  to  adhere  to  them  ;  but  if,  in  the  sequel,  it  shall  appear  that  they 
are  incompatible  with  morality,  or  countenance  inequality,  we  shall  not  hesitate 
to  condemn  and  discard  them. 

In  our  judgment,  it  is  quite  immaterial  by  what  name  a  system  is  known,  or 
whether  a  people  have  one  or  many  systems  of  jurisprudence,  if  the  whole 
maintains  equality,  and  affords  a  simple,  safe  and  prompt  means  of  preventing  or 
redressing  injustice. 

Names  and  externals,  things  which  do  not  affect  the  essence  of  a  system  of 
laws,  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  matters  of  expediency,  and  consequently  of  but 
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liule  importance,  excepting  that  in  every  superstructure,  symmetry  and  beauty  arc 
desirable. 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable  for  us  to  trace  out  the  rules  applicable  to  contracts, 
of  each  of  the  systems  to  which  we  have  referred. 

It  is  regarded  as  a  universal  and  fundamental  rule  in  the  civil  law,  and  its  de- 
rivative systems,  that  every  contract  depends  wholly  upon  natural  law,  and  that 
it  is  governed  entirely  by  rules  deduced  from  natural  law.  This,  in  few  words, 
is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  civil  law  in  respect  to  contracts.  To  the  care- 
less reader  it  may  seem  that  we  have  slated  too  tersely  or  too  much  condensed  the 
doctrine  of  the  civil  law,  on  this  subject.  But  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that 
we  state  the  doctrine  truly.  Certain  it  iSj  thai  upon  this  solid  foundation  the 
civilians  reared  a  consistent  and  beaytiful  system  of  jurisprudence,  in  relation  to 
defects  and  losses  sustained  from  ignorance  of  circumstances  or  facts,  intrinsic 
to  the  subject  of  sale. 

The  doctrine  of  the  civil  law  in  effect  declares,  that  the  seller  of  a  commodity 
contracts  with  the  buyer  to  convey  to  him  the  property  of  the  thing  sold,  and  this 
property  is  regarded  as  a  useful  property,  within  the  meaning  of  the  contracting 
parties.  The  vendor  is  regarded  as  virtually  warranting  against  all  defects  in  the 
subject  of  sale ;  and  this  the  civil  law  regards  as  the  natural  result,  from  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  contracting  parties,  without  any  express  stipulation  on  the 
subject.  In  other  words,  the  civil  law  teaches,  that  in  all  contracts,  the  obser- 
vance of  that  good  faith  between  the  parties,  which  natural  justice  and  conscience 
would  approve,  as  being  of  the  ver)'  essence  of  the  transaction.  Hence  its  lead- 
ino"  maxim — "  Bono,  fides  in  omnibus  contradibus  necessaria." 

One  of  the  most  learned  commentators  upon  the  civil  law,*  thus  states  its  doc- 
trines in  respect  to  concealment  and  reservation  in  contracts — "In  all  contracts 
of  mutual  interest,  good  faith  not  only  forbids  falsehood,  but  also  all  concealment 
of  every  thing  which  he  with  whom  we  bargain,  has  an  interest  in  knowing,  in 
relation  to  the  matter  which  is  the  subject  of  contract.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  justice  in  contracts  consists  in  equality.  Every  thing,  then,  that  tends  to 
infrino-e  this  equality,  is  against  equity.  It  is  evident  that  any  reservation  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  respecting  any  thing  which  the  other  may 
have  an  interest  in  knowing,  violates  this  equality ;  for,  as  soon  as  one  party  has 
a  knowledge  of  the  matter  superior  to  that  of  the  other,  he  has  an  advantage  in 
forming  his  bargain.  He  understands  what  he  is  doing  better  than  the  other, 
and,  of  course,  the  equality  between  them  is  at  an  end."  In  applying  this  doctrine 
to  contracts  of  sale,  it  follows  that  the  seller  must  disclose  every  circumstance 
within  his  knowledge  respecting  the  matter  which  the  buyer  has  an  interest  in 
knowing,  and  that  he  sins  against  that  good  faith  which  should  reign  in  his  con- 
tract, if  he  conceals  any  such  circumstance. 

Here  is  shown  the  strict  rule  of  the  ancient  Roman  law,  in  reference  to  reser- 

♦Pothier. 
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rations  or  want  of  good  faith,  respecting  extrinsic  circumstances,  as  affecting 
contracts.  Indeed,  it  seems  thus  to  have  been  administered  with  all  its  rigor,  in 
the  tribunals  of  the  Roman  Empire.  And  we  find  that  even  to  the  present  time 
the  reason  and  justice  of  these  rules  are  strongly  asserted  and  maintained  by  able 
writers  and  learned  jurists  throughout  modern  Eiuope. 

The  soundness  of  this  doctrine  may  well  be  questioned.  However  plausible 
it  may  appear  in  theory,  it  seems  wholly  impracticable  in  the  business  concerns 
of  modern  life ;  and  if  we  bestovy  proper  reflection  to  the  subject,  we  shall  readily 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  while  it  preserves  itsrank  in  the  theoretical  institutes 
of  the  law,  it  has  become  obsolete  as  a  rule  in  modern  practice. 

The  doctrine  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  unquestionably  hostile  to  the  policy 
of  modern  civilized  society.  A  literal  compliance  with  it,  and  a  rigid  interference 
on  the  part  of  our  judicial  tribunals  to  enforce  it,  would  effectually  destroy  every 
stimulus  to  exertion  in  commerce  and  the  arts.  When  we  take  an  enlarged  and 
correct  view  of  the  subject,  we  find  that  the  greatest  truths  of  political  ^conom)-, 
are  but  those  of  morality,  viewed  under  another  aspect  —  and  sound  liolicy  is 
never  in  collision  with  sound  morality. 

It  is  not  reasonable — indeed  it  cannot  be  true— that  either  contracting  party  is 
bound  in  conscience,  or  even  by  an  overwrought  sense  of  honor,  to  comnumicate 
to  the  other  every  circumstance  which  he  has  an  interest  in  knowing,  respecting 
the  subject  of  the  contract.  And  we  have  come  to  this  conclusion  without  refer- 
ence to  the  legal  enforcement  of  contracts  under  this  doctrine  of  the  civil  law. 

For  however  well  meant  the  doctrine  may  be,  and  however  it- may.  have  been 
drawn  from  just  notions  of  right  and  wrong— it  is  evidently  far  too  bjoad  in  its 
terms,  and  wanting  both-  in  precision  and  truth.  Many  examples  of  familiar  oc- 
currence could  be  suggested,  if  necessary,  which  would  illustrate  the  unreasona- 
bleness of  this  doctrine  and  its  utter  impracticability. 

In  the  ordinary  routine  of  business,  it  is  generally  the  case  that  both  contract- 
ing parties  decide  correctly  as  to  their  own  interests;  but  both  may  be  wrong,  or 
either  —  and  yet  in  the  judgment  of  all  men  of  common  sense,  the  bargain  scru- 
pulously honest. 

The  notion  of  giving  and  receiving  mere  equivalents,  scarcely  enters  the  minds 
of  those  who  engage  in  trade  from  motives  of  commercial  gain.  Thisfact  alone 
goes  far  to  show  the  fallacy  of  a  doctrine  which,  whilst  it  places  morality  in  ob- 
vious contradiction  to  the  necessities  and  the  prosperity  of  civilized  society,  is  so 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  convictions  we  have  of  the  fairneffs  of  the, dealings 
between  man  and  man,  as  they  pass  under  our  observation.  i    .     ,    ••, 

'  In  short,  the  incongruities  and  absurdities  which  are  fairly  declucibteffrom  this 
doctrine,  either  as  a  guide  of  conscience  or  as  a  rule  of  law — offer  the  Jjegtdemon- 
stration  of  its  un.soundness.  •  .  ,.  , 

For  example,  to  require  that  a  vendor  of  a  chattel  should  disclosejcveiry  circum- 
stance within  his  knowledge,  which  the  vendee  has  an  interest. ii^, knowing,  and 
21* 
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that  he  who  is  silent  as  to  such  circumstances,  sins  against  good  faith,  v.  hen  ap- 
plied lo  particular  cases,  no  doubt,  in  many  instances,  would  be  just  But  how 
many  cases  occur  in  the  ever-varying  transactions  and  business  of  life,  where 
justice  and  good  faith  never  call  for  such  disclosures — and  where  such  disclosurea 
would  completely  destroy  that  fair  superiority  which  the  industrious  and  intelli- 
gent man  by  his  labor  or  enterprize  has  fairly  earned,  over  his  careless  or  slothful 
neighbor. 

We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  a  system  to  which  our  judicial  tribunals 
are  mainly  indebted  for  rules  of  interpretation  and  construction  in  respect  to  con- 
tracts. 

The  common  law  rule — the  antagonist,  to  some  extent,  of  the  doctrine  from  the 
consideration  of  which  we  have  just  passed  —  has  been  briefly  stated  in  our  pre- 
vious remarks.  The  rule  emanating  from  this  system,  is  substantially  to  the 
effect,  that  where  a  bargain  is  merely  that  the  purchaser  shall  give  a  certain  price 
for  the  property  sold,  unaccompanied  with  any  stipulation,  express  or  implied, 
that  he  is  not  to  have  it  for  less  than  its  value,  the  knowledge  by  the  vendee  of 
circumslances  materially  enhancing  the  value  of  the  thing  sold,  and  the  known 
ignorance  of  it  by  the  vendor,  will  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  contract.  Piacti- 
cally,  it  is  saying,  that  if  A.,  knowing  that  in  the  properly  of  B.  there  is  some 
peculiar  or  intrinsic  value,  of  which  B.  is  wholly  ignorant,  should  enter  into  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  such  property,  without  considering  or  taking  into 
account  its  peculiar  or  intrinsic  value,  the  contract  would  be  valid.  This  would 
be  so  because  the  common  law,  in  effect,  declares  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
contract,  A.  is  not  bound  to  disclose  his  information  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  value 
of  the  property.  The  stern  maxim  —  "caveat  emptor" — is  proclaimed  lo  the 
contracting  parties. 

Upon  Ihe  buyer  is  imposed  the  necessity  of  strict  caution  and  vigilance,  and 
upon  him  must  fall  the  loss  or  disadvantage  of  every  imprudent  or  unlucky  pur- 
chase, unless  the  worth  or  quality  of  the  commodity  is  expressly  and  formally 
warranted  by  the  vendor — or  that  he  knowingly  makes  use  of  some  false  allega- 
tion or  act  calculated  to  conceal  or  deceive. 

The  only  implied  obligation  that  the  vendor  of  a  chattel  comes  under,  is,  that 
he  has  a  right  to  sell,  and  that  his  title  is  good;  beyond  this,  in  all  ordinary 
agreements  of  sale  or  exchange,  the  maxim,  caveat  emptor,  prevails,  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  stern  rule  of  the  common  law. 

Each  party  abides  by  his  own  sagacity  and  judgment — -no  matter  how  defective 
the  article  sold  may  be,  and  for  which  a  full  market  price  of  a  good  one  may 
have  been  paid — no  matter  hovir  much  its  value  may  be  inferior  to  its  cost — if 
no  fraud  or  intentional  falsehood  has  been  used  or  practiced  by  the  vendor,  the 
buyer  is  without  remedy  for  any  loss  he  may  suffer.  For,  says  a  learned  com- 
mentator upon  the  common  law,t  "  With  regard  to  the  goodness  of  the  wares, 
fSir  William  Blackstone. 
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the  vendor  is  not  bound  to  answer,  unless  he  expressly  warrants  them — or  unless 
he  knew  them  to  be  otherwise,  and  had  used  any  art  to  disguise  them — or  luileee 
they  turn  out  to  be  different  from  what  he  represented  to  the  buyer." 

Thus  far,  our  remarks  have  been  mainly  directed  lo  the  rule  of  the  common 
law,  in  respect  to  the  suppression  or  withholding  of  facts  materially  affecting  the 
value  of  property.  In  the  theory  of  this  system,  a  distinction  is  plainly  marked 
between  the  suppression  of  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  circumstances.  This  dis- 
tinction, however,  seems  confined,  in  some  degree,  to  a  class  of  cases  which  do 
not  render  the  distinction  inconvenient  or  odious.  In  practice,  the  distinction  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  therefore,  to  introduce  the  dis- 
tinction, with  any  more  particularity,  into  this  discussion. 

From  the  rule  we  have  staled,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  vendor  is  not  re- 
quired to  answer  for  the  defects  of  his  unwarranted  wares ;  and  though  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  is  thus  protected  by  the  positive  provisions  of  law,  yet  he  is  effect- 
ually so  by  its  mode  of  administration.  Glaring  inequalities,  growing  out  of  the 
rule  we  have  stated,  not  unfrequenlly  occur,  which  cemnot  fail  deeply  to  impress 
every  reflecting  mind.  The  vendor  of  a  chattel,  as  we  have  seen,  is  protected 
from  answering  for  the  defects  of  his  wares ;  yet,  under  the  same  law,  he  who 
undertakes  to  make  the  same  wares,  is  required  to  produce  the  very  article  that  he 
contracted  to  produce — i.  e.,  he  is  bound  to  produce  an  article  that  shall  be  fit  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed ;  otherwise  he  cannot  demand  compensation 
for  his  wares. 

The  artizan  who  makes  an  article,  but  which  proves  to  be  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  one  he  contracted  to  make,  can  not  claim  the  compensation  agreed  upon  ; 
because,  says  the  common  law,  there  has  been  no  beneficial  service  under  the  agree- 
ment—therefore iliere  should  be  no  pay.  In  other  words,  when  a  person  is  em- 
ployed to  do  or  perform  any  particular  work  or  duty  for  hire,  the  law  implies 
that  he  will  use  all  proper  diligence  and  skill  in  the  performance  thereof.  Thus 
we  see  that,  although  there  is  no  implied  warranty  resting  on  the  seller,  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  finished  article,  there  is  one  resting  upon  him  who  makes  it. 

This  rule  in  respect  to  builders,  artizans,  &c.,  cannot  be  said  to  grow  out  of 
any  necessity  of  the  case ;  for  it  is  possible  for  an  employer,  in  all  cases,  to 
superintend  the  work  as  it  progresses,  and  object  to  ifsdtfects;  therefore,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  he  is  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  undertaker.  For  example :  A. 
undertakes  to  construct  a  carriage  for  B.,  but  executes  his  agreement  defectively, 
either  in  respect  to  materials  or  workmanship.  B.  has  the  opportunity  to  object 
to  the  defects  as  the  work  progresses — still,  if  he  does  not,  A.  cannot  claim  any 
thing  for  his  work,  because  he  impliedly  engaged  to  construct  a  good  carriage. 
The  con.sequences,  then,  of  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  A.,  falls  on  himself. 

But  if  the  same  defective  carriage,  after  its  completion,  is  sold  by  A.  to  B., 
without  an  express  warranty  as  to  its  quality,  the  latter  takes  it  on  his  own  judg- 
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ment ;  and  if  he  pays  too  much,  or  if  the  carriage  does  not  answer  his  expecta- 
tions or  purposes,  he  is  without  remedy. 

While  many  of  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  in  respect  to  contracts,  apparently 
seem  arbitrary  and  severe,  we  may  refer  to  another  species  of  agreements  to  show 
the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  equity  upon  which  the  law  is  founded.  In  contracts 
of  insurance,  each  party  is  bound  under  the  law,  not  simply  to  strict  integrity,  but 
to  unreserved  frankness  and  candor.  The  rule  is  well  settled  in  all  insurances, 
that  '*  it  is  essential  to  the  contract  that  the  insured  should  represent  the  true  state 
and  condition  of  the  subject  insured  to  the  best  oj  his  knowledge." 

On  such  representation  the  underwriters  engage.  The  insured  is  bound  to  tell 
the  underwriters  the  truth,  in  respect  to  every  material  fact  connected  with  the 
subject  insured ;  and  every  fact,  within  his  knowledge,  regarding  which  ignorance 
or  mistake  might  possibly  induce  the  underwriter  to  compute  his  risk  upon  an 
incorrect  basis,  or  to  enter  into  the  contract  on  less  favorable  terms  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  done,  is  regarded  as  di'material  fact :  and  any  suppression  or 
misrepresentation  avoids  the  contract.  And  this  rule  is  equally  applicable  to  in- 
trinsic and  extrinsic  circumstances  or  facts.  The  same  degree  of  frankness  i8_ 
required  of  the  underwriter.  In  this  class  of  contracts  the  parties  meet  on  equal 
grounds  The  judgment  of  both  acts  on  the  same  state  of  facts.  A  frank  and 
unreserved  disclosure  of  every  material  fact,  is  of  the  essence,  and  gives  binding 
force  to  the  contract.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  to  the  spirit  which  pre- 
vails in  this  species  of  agreement,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  regulates  the 
common  law  in  respect  to  others ;  the  contrast  is  too  strongly  marked  to  escape 
the  observation  of  the  most  superficial  student. 

In  contracts  of  insurance,  the  most  punctilious  honor  is  required — yet  there  is 
nothing  peculiar  or  sacred  in  them,  nor  in  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate, 
which  should  give  such  exaltation  to  them.  Insurance,  unquestionably,  is  of 
very  great  practical  advantage — still,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  substantial  reason 
for  the  marked  distinction  or  contmst  which  we  have  .pointed  out.  In  other 
agreements  the  common  law  is  satisfied  by  requiring  merely  that  the  contracting 
parties  shall  refrain  from  palpable  fraud.  And  whilst  contracts  of  insurance 
seem  to  be  the  special  objects  ol  protection  from  imposition,  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  others,  growing  out  of  the  varied  necessities  and  pursuits  of  men,  caveat  emptor 
is  the  only  response  of  the  common  law,  however  blindly  or  ignorantjy  the  pat- 
ties may  have  acted  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  the  contract.  ,  :...>,.;.  ^ 

It  is  true,  that  the  strict  rule  of  which  we  have  spoken,  teaches  vigilance  and 
caution  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Parties  are  cautioned  by  it,  against  an  over  confi- 
dence. Ignorance  is  punished,  and  the  careless,  unsuspicious  man  is  made  an 
example — "  Vigilantibus  non  dormientibus  subserviunt  legis.  Thus,  in  efTect,  de- 
claring that  he  who  watches  while  you  sleep  shall  enjoy  undisturbed,  the  frnils 
of  ,his  cunning. 

Now  is  it  not  difficult  to  discover  or  assign  a  reason  why  the  same  principle 
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which  lays  at  the  foundation  of  contracts  of  insurance,  should  not  apply  to  all  the 
others  ?  In  other  words,  should  not  the  same  rule  apply  to  all  cases  involving 
the  same  principle  ?  If  the  difference  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  shewn,  in 
fact  exists,  and  if  the  law  is  founded  in  reason,  there  certainly  should  be  some 
reason  for  the  difference. 

Thus  far  we  have  endeavored  to  follow  two  distinct  systems  of  jurisprudence, 
in  operation  at  the  same  time;  and,  of  course,  affecting  at  the  same  time,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  community.  The  antag- 
onist principles  involved  in  these  systems,  have,  to  some  extent,  been  pointed  out. 

As  before  stated,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  detract  from  either,  or  lessen  in  the 
least  degree  the  respect  and  confidence  which  all  good  men  should  feel  for  our 
laws  and  their  impartial  administration.  No  one  will  deny  but  that  we  are  much 
indebted  to  these  systems  of  jurisprudence  for  the  prosperity  and  security  in  our 
possessions  and  rights,  which  we  enjoy  in  such  a  pre-eminent  degree.  Still  we 
think  our  laws  like  every  thing  else  of  human  origin  —  are  capable  of  improve- 
ment. And  though  wise  men  and  philosophers  have  told  us  that  "  it  is  of  little 
consequence  what  the  law  is,  provided  it  be  certain,"  we  beg  permission  to  raise 
our  humble  voice  against  a  proposition  so  unreasonable  and  devoid  of  principle. 
Every  wise  and  good  law,  we  maintain,  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be  in 
strict  conformity  to  common  honesty.  Laws  which  are  worthy  of  our  respect, 
and  which  are  calculated  most  surely  to  afford  us  protection,  are  always  found  to 
be  in  conformity  to  sound  morality.  No  matter  how  certain  laws  may  be,  if  they 
are  arbitrary  and  depart  widely  from  the  rules  which  common  sense  and  common 
honesty  prescribe,  they  can  never  be  a  safe-guard  to  any  people.  For,  any  system 
to  entitle  it  to  respect,  should  aim  at  justifiable  ends  by  justifiable  means ;  and 
every  deviation  from  what  is  Justin  morals,  is  itself  unjust. 

If  these  simple  truths  are  lost  sight  of,  the  law  looses  its  vigor,  and  its  minis- 
ters become  impotent  for  good.  For,  says  a  learned  writerf  "  if  law  be  a  science 
and  deserves  that  sublime  name,  it  must  be  founded  in  principle,  and  clciim  an 
exalted  rank  in  the  empire  of  reason."  Indeed,  the  law  cannot  fulfil  its  true  uses 
if  it  rests  upon  any  other  basis  than  that  of  common  sense  and  moral  reason. 
Sound  legal  ethics  and  those  of  strict  honesty,  should  always  go  hand  in  hand. 

With  these  remarks  upon  our  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  its  administration, 
in  respect  to  (as  affecting)  contracts,  let  us  now,  in  conclusion,  briefly  consider 
whether  any,  and  what,  improvements  can  be  made.  The  suggestions  we  are 
about  to  submit,  are  not  made  in  any  spirit  of  innovation :  they  are  submitted  he- 
cause  it  its' believed  they  are  founded  in  reason  and  sound  morality,  and,  in  so  far 
as  our  views  are  sound,  tested  by  the  rules  we  have  laid  down,  they  will  stand 
through  all  time,  and  no  arguments  of  human  reason  are  necessary  to  their  sup- 
port. 

We  maintain  that  the  principles  of  sound  morals  shovld  be  the  pervading  prin- 
|Sir  William  Jones. 
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ciple  in  t/ie  laws  of  contracts ;  that  the  law,  in  respect  to  agreements,  should  main- 
tain equality  ;  and  that  these  simple,  yet  most  important,  principles  should  be  uni- 
versal, and  applicable  to  all  contracts  of  every  kind.  That  it  is  practical,  we 
have  seen  from  our  reference  to  the  law  of  insurance ;  that  it  is  reasonable  and 
just,  we  think  none  will  deny. 

The  rule  that  the  buyer  must  take  the  risk  of  his  purchase,  except  when  there 
is  an  express  warranty,  or  some  positive  fraud  practiced  upon  him,  is  certainly 
not  founded  in  reason.  The  law  of  sales  is,  in  fact,  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  every  community,  and,  probably,  affects  more  directly  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind than  any  one  law  known  to  our  system.  Hence,  it  is  vastly  important  that 
its  rules  should  be  founded  in  principle  and  well  settled. 

Other  laws  touch  the  concerns  and  business  of  life  but  now  and  then — but  in 
contracts  of  sale  and  exchange,  the  law  governing  them  is  in  constant  operation. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  vendor  of  a  commodity  knows  as  well  the  value  and  qual- 
ity of  his  property  as  he  does  his  title  to  it ;  why,  then,  should  he  not  be  respon- 
sible if  the  commodity  sold  is  not  such  as  the  bargain  plainly  indicates  it  was 
understood  and  believed  to  be  by  the  buyer  ?  If  this  rule  prevailed,  every  temp- 
tation to  overreach,  or  perpetrate  a  fraud,  would  be  cut  off  In  case  of  a  fraud, 
the  penalty  would  then  fall  on  the  right  person.  As  the  rule  now  stands,  the 
burthen  of  proving  a  fraud  rests  on  the  buyer — a  sort  of  penalty  for  his  want  of 
vigilance  and  scrutiny  at  the  time  of  making  his  bargain.  This  may  often  be 
difficult  and  often  times  impossible  to  prove.  But  under  the  rule  contended  for, 
let  the  fact  of  any  defect,  existing  at  the  time  of  sale,  in  the  commodity,  be  prima 
Jacie  evidence  against  the  vendor,  and  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  litigation  and  strife  that  now  disturbs  the  community,  would  be  done 
away  with.  It  may  be  answered,  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  it  would  be  as 
difficult  to  the  vendor  to  know  the  quality  or  value  of  his  property  as  it  would  to 
the  vendee.  Granted :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  very  many  transactions, 
such  would  be  the  case.  But  how  easy  would  it  be  for  every  vendor  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, to  protect  himself  from  any  responsibility,  by  stating  the  fact,  and 
provide,  in  his  agreement,  against  the  liability  which  it  is  but  reasonable,  if  not 
so  provided  against,  that  he  should  incur.  Such,  in  general  terms,  is  the  princi- 
ple we  desire  to  see  established. 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose  to  extend  our  views  at  much  length  in  support  of 
the  principles  here  enunciated.  We  may  again  avail  ourselves  of  the  pages  of 
the  Western  Journal  for  the  further  consideration  of  this  interesting,  and  as  we 
think,  important  subject. 
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A  table  of  Importsand  Exports  of  ike  United  States,Jrom  the  year  1791  to  1847, 
inclusive;  together  with  the  excess  of  Imports  or  Exports  for  each  year,  and 
the  nett  revenue  accruing  from  Imports  during  the  same  period. 

Excess  Excess           Nett  revenue 

Years.  Imports.  Exports.  of  imports.            of  exports.       from  imports. 

1791  $62,000,000  $19,012,041  $32,987,959                 $4,399,473 

1792  31,500,(100  20,753,098  10,746,902                  3,443,070 

1793  31,100,1)00  25,109,572  4,990,428                4,255,306 

1794  34.600,000  33,026.233  1,673,767                 4,801,065 

1796  69.756,268  47,989,472  21,766,796                5,588,461 

1796  81,436,164  67,(l64,ti97  14,372,067                 6,667,987 

1797  76,379,406  56,850,206  18,529,200                7,549,649 

1798  68,551,7110  61,527,097  7,024,603                 7,100,061 

1799  79,068,148  78,665,622  402,626                6,6)0,449 

1800  91,252,768  70,971,780  280,988                8,080,932 

1801  111,363,611  94,115,225  17,247,586                 10,750,779 

1802  76,333,333  72,483,160  3,850,173                  12,438,235 

1803  64,666,666  55.800,033  8,869,633                  10,479,417 

1804  85  00\OUO  77',699,()74  7,300,926                11,098,565 

1805  120,000,000  95,566,021  24,433,979  ....*,..  12,936,487 

1806  129,000,000  101,536,963  27,463,037                  14,667,698 

1807  138,(00,000  108,343,150  29,656,850                15,845,621 

1803  56,990,000  22,430,960  34,559,040                16,393,550 

1809  59,400,000  52,203.231  7,196,769                7,296,020 

1810  85,4(jO,000  66,757,974  18,642,046                8,583,309 

1811  63,400,000  61,316,831                   $7,916,831  13,313,222 

1812  77,030,0(JO  38,527,236  38,502,764                8,968,777 

1813  22,005,000  27,855,997                 5,850,997  13,224,623 

1814  12,965,000  6,927,441  6,037,553                5,998,772 

1815  113,041,274  52,557,753  60,483,521                 7,282,942 

1816  147,103,000  81,920,462  66,182,648                36,306,874 

1817  99,250,000  87,671,569  11,578,431                 26,283,348 

1818  121,750,000  93,281,133  28,468,867                17,176.385 

1819  87,125,000  70.142,521  16,982,479                20.283',608 

1820  74,450,000  69,691,669  4,758,331                 15,005,612 

1821  62,585,724  64,974  382                 2,389,658  16,165,418 

1822  82,241,641  72,160.281  10,081,260                21,219,116 

1823  77,519,267  74,699,030  2,880,237                17,717,830 

1824  80,549,007  76,986,657  4,5o2,350                20,216,069 

1825  96,340,075  99,535,388                 3,196,313  25,387  904 

1826  84,974,477  77,595,322  7,379,155                18.997J478 

1827  79,484,068  82,324,827                  2,840,759  22,.S78,066 

1828  88,609,824  72,264,686  16,245,138 24,890,337 

1829  74,492,227  72,358,671  2,133,850                22,296,512 

1830  70,876,920  73,849,608                 ., 2,992,688  22,833,573 

1831  103,191,124  81,310,583  21,880,541                 30,312,851 

1832  101,039,266  87,176,943  3,852,323                21,488,696 

1833  103,181,311  90,140,433  18,040,778                 14,797,782 

1834  126,521,332  104,337,972  22,184,360                13,468,111 

1835  149,895,742  121,693,577  28,202,165                21,552,272 

1836  189,980,035  128.663,040  61,316,995                26,325,839 

1837  140,989,217  117,419,376  23,469,841                  13,315,129 

1838  113,717,404  108,486,616  5,230,788                 15,373,233 

1839  162,092,132  121,028,416  41,063,716                20,560,439 

1840  107,141,519  132,085,946 24,944,427  10,159,339 

1841  127,946,477  121,861,803  6,094,674                15.516,589 

1842  100,162,087  104,691,534           '      4,529,447  12,780,173 

1843*  64,763,799  84,446,480                 19,582.681  6.132,272 

1844  108,436,035  111,200,046                 2,715,001  26,183,570 

1845  117,254.569  114,646,606                 2,607,968  27,628.112 

1846  121,691,'797  113,488,616  8,203.181                26,712,665 

1847  146,645,636  158,648,622                 ....  12,102,986  23,747,864 

•The  commercial  year  of  1843  consisted  of  only  nine  months,  and  the  fiscal  year  of  only- 
six  months.  This  will  account  for  the  diminished  imports  and  exports  of  that  year.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  fiscal  year  of  1843  not  only  consisted  of  but  six  months,  hut 
of  those  six  months  in  which  the  imports  are  generally  the  least ;  and  hence  the  great  fall- 
ing off  of  the  revenue.  The  facts  above  stated  arose  from  the  change  of  the  commercial 
and  fiscal  year.    The  increased  export  of  1847  arises  from  the  famine  in  Europe. 
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A  STATEMENT  showing  the  quantity  of  Tobacco  inspected  in  Virginia  from 
1838  to  1847,  the  quantity  exported,  and  the  foreign  markets  to  which  it  was 
shipped;  tlie  stock  left  on  the  fusC  of  October  of  each  year;  likewise,  the  quan- 
tity of  stems  shipped  during  the  same  period,  and  the  foreign  markets  to  which 
they  were  shipped. 


U.  Kingdom. 

Cowi 

28  and  a  market. 

France.               Breir 

len. 

Holland. 

Years. 

Tobacco. 

Tobacco.      ; 

Stems. 

Tobacco.    Tobacco. 

Stems.  ' 

Tobac. 

Stems. 

1838." 

12,321 

1,170 

.... 

4,743              616 

1,908 

319 

128 

1839." 

13.350 

2,463 

738 

1,115               236 

2,317 

1,236 

919 

1840. •• 

12,228 

1,064 

6,268           1,168 

876 

3,828 

1,177 

1841  ••• 

16,563 

2,785 

.... 

7,395           1,504 

3,843 

2,497 

2,013 

1842"- 

10,625 

2,818 

586 

3,747           4,573 

2,294 

7,637 

395 

1843'" 

ll,4i4 

6,400 

.... 

4,098           3,013 

1.543 

6,975 

321 

1844. • . 

6,961 

1,076 

.... 

605           5,168 

1,935 

3,810 

689 

1845... 

6,525 

.... 

.... 

4,542           1,422 

2,622 

1,842 

660 

1846... 

11,045 

750 

.... 

1,623           l,055i 

2,458 

2,092 

222 

1847.  •• 

5,453 

.... 



5,333              84  4 

6,407 

6i7 

81 

Statement— 

-Continued. 

Antwerp. 

Italy,  Spa 

in,  etc. 

Total  Shipped. 

Inspected. 

Stock. 

Years. 

Tobac.     Steins. 

Tobac. 

Stems. 

Tobacco.     Stems. 

Tobai 

eco.     Tobacco. 

1838..' 

925 

734 

20,828     2,036 

44,845 

12,397 

1839..- 

329 

67 

.... 

.... 

18,729     4,031 

28,502 

4,896 

1840- • ■ 

2,028 

136 

1,621 

27,195     2,189 

68,186 

13,829 

1841"' 

2,026 

218 

1,672 

.... 

34',^42     6,074 

66,141 

8,719 

1842- •• 

l'8-2  8 

1,515 

.... 

32,765     3,245 

52,156 

11,100 

1843.  •• 

4,814 

512 

135 

36,236      2,000 

56,788 

13,420 

1844.. 

1,817 

1,061 

63 

20,494     2,687 

45,886 

14,363 

1845  •". 

1,019 

2,354 

.... 

17,704     3.182 

61 

,113 

22,050 

1846. 

1,698 

2,782 

.... 

21.045     2,680 

42,679 

19,060 

1847.. 

774 

3,529 

.... 

16,560     5,483 

61,726 

18,127 

Comparative  Receipts,  Exports  to  foreign  ports,  and  stock  of  the  Maryland  and 
Ohio  Tobacco  Crop,  and  also  the  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Tennessee  crops,  for 
the  years  1846  and  1847, 

MARTiAND  AND  OHIO.  t  KENTUCKY,  ETC. 

Years.          Receipts.  Exported.  Stock.      Years.  Receipts.  E.^rorted,  Stock. 

Hhds.  Hhds.  Hhds.  Hhds.  Hhd?.  Hhds. 

1846....           55,461  36,777          34,029     1846-.. .  72,896  62,045  17,046 

1847....           37,600  37,678          32,596  1  1847 ...  .■  55,588  60,376  22,336 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  HAVANA. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  commerce  of  Havana,  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1847,  as  compared  with  the  same  time  in  1846,  is  derived  from  "  Diario  de  la 
Marina,"  of  July  16th,  1847  :— 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  Havana,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1846, 
■vras  824.  Of  these,  316  were  Spanish,  and  508  foreign;  during  the  same  time, 
this  year,  the  number  was  1,085,  of  which  272  were  Spanish,  and  813  foreign. 
The  number  of  vessels  cleared  the  first  six  months  of  1846,  was  821,  of  which 
307  were  Spanish,  and  514  foreign  ;  same  period,  this  year,  1,085,  of  which  267 
were  Spanish,  and  828  foreign.  Of  this  increase  in  foreign  vessels,  the  Ameri- 
can flag  had  the  largest  number,  in  conseq^uence  of  the  great  importation  this  year 
of  the  productions  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  table  giving  a  comparative  statement  of  products  registered  for  ex- 
portation from  the  port  of  Havana  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  last  twelve 
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years,  we  take  the  articles  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  and  compile  the  following 
table  for  only  the  last  five  years : 

184^.  1811.  1815.  1846.  1847*:^ 

Sugar,  boxes,       ^  310,788  390,110  157,389  319,960|  426,873 

Coffee,  arrobas,  575,670  523,321  140,383  101,025  294,166 

Tobacco,  manufac.  68,673  84,451  63,840  80,602f  94,048 

Tobacco,  leaf,  899,349  866,949  572,662  2,003,450  754,503 

Another  table  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  the  exportation  from  Havana 

to  different  poifs,  during  the  first  six  months  of  184d  and  1847.     Wc  take  only 

the  articles  of  sugar,  coffee  and  tobacco : 

Sueiar.  Coffee.  Tobacco.  Tobacco. 

Ports.  Boxes.  Arrobas.  Manufactured.  Leaf. 

1846.     1847.     1846.     1847.     1846.     1847.     1846.     1847. 

Spain,  74,969  50,466  21,598  23,067  4,654  17,652  474,314  144,402 

United  States,  52,960  110,532  36,633  68,323  23,483  15,044  407,162  163,191 

England,  2,369  57,9n  465  1,298  11,I03  12,51I  104,172  16,625 

Cowes,  83,303  62,489  48  2,836  630  1,804  6,933      

Baltic,  6,S25  24,710         2  1,356  181  

Hamb.  &  Bremen,  41,964  30,586  5,944  21,286  5,801  9,971  877,021  249,408 

Holland,  5,956  15,569  12  146  766  1,360  25,100      

Belgium,  8,S40  n.370  6  16  1,278  1,679  7,600  7,875 

France,  15,973  13.437  13,944  97,764  19,981  19,588  50,872  131,000 

Trieste  &  Venice,  8,464  8,796  14,S2I  47,830  360  5,6I3  ••••  1,102 

Itaiy,  6,883  3,947  800  8,282  1,588  653  9,358      

Other  ports,  5,131  6,489  1,559  11,331  2,620  2,162  51,644  6,690 

Total 513,318  401,302     95,530  2S2,2ol     75,62o     88,208  2,016,066     720,293 

We  give  the  substance  of  the  Diario's  article,  which  refers  to  the  above  exports : 
"  From  the  first  statement,  it  appears  that,  in  .the  six  months  ending  the  30th 
of  June,  sugar  has  increased  106,912a  boxes  over  the  same  period,  last  year,  and 
36,763  boxes  over  that  of  1844,  which  was  the  year  of  greatest  production  and 
exportation,  thus  proving  that  the  crop  ought  to  be  abundant.  The  exportation 
of  this  product,  as  appears  from  the  totals  in  the  second  statement,  conforms  with 
the  entry,  87,984  boxes  more  having  been  shipped,  than  in  the  first  six  months 
of  last  year.  In  the  distribution  of  the  exports,  we  see  that  an  excess  over  those 
of  last  year,  of  57,572  boxes,  has  gone  to  the  United  States;  ol  55..542  to  En- 
gland ;  of  18,185  to  the  Baltic;  of  9,613  to  Holland ;  of  7,530  to  Belgium  ;  of 
332  to  Trieste  and  Venice;  of  1,358  to  various  ports,  The  exports  to  Spain 
have  fallen  off  24,494  boxes;  to  Cowes,  20,814;  to  Hamburgh  and  Bremen, 
11,368;  to  France,  2,530;  and  to  Italy,  2,936.  The  diminution  in  the  exports 
of  sugars  to  the  peninsula,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  same  tiling  is  ob- 
servable in  the  maratime  movements  of  our  national  vessels,  and  the  causes,  of 
which  we  have  before  spoken,  are  known.  The  falling  oflT  at  Cowes,  is  made 
up  in  the  very  considerable  increase  of  direct  shipments  to  England  and  tjie 
Baltic.  Besides,  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which,  until  now,  Europe  has 
been  placed,  must  have  had  an  influence  or)  trade  in  general,  and  we  could  not 
hope  to  be  an  exception,  although,  in  truth,  we  cannot  complain,  since,  fortu- 
nately, the  United  Stales,  by  the  modification  of  the  tariff,  and  on  account  of  the 
diminution  of  the  crop  of  Louisiana,  have  taken  from  us  much,  while  we  have 
22 
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imported  more  of  their  productions.  Recurring,  however,  to  the  total  exportation, 
we  will  add  to  those  of  Havana  the  sugars  which  have  been  shipped  in  the  same 
six  months  from  Malanzas  and  Trinidad.  From  Havana,  the  number  of  boxes 
was  401,302;  from  Matanzas,  269,325  7-8  ;  from  Trinidad,  34,534  1-2— in  all, 
705,162  3-8  boxes.  Although  we  have  the  returns  of  only  the  first  three  months 
from  Cienfuegos,  we  may  yet  add  to  the  above,  the  17,540  boxes  shipped  thence 
in  t^at  time,  making  the  exportation,  so  far  as  we  have  information,  to  this  time, 
already  reach  722,702  boxes. 

"  As  with  sugars,  so  with  coffee  exported  hence  ;  the  increase  of  the  latter  over 
the  first  six  months  of  last  year,  being  186,671  arrobas.  Tobacco,  in  the  leaf, 
appears  to  have  had  an  extraordinary  falling  off  in  exportation — being  no  less 
than  1,295,773  pounds,  while  in  the  manufactured  article  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease." 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  CHINA. 

The  annexed  statements  of  the  commerce  of  China  with  the  United  Stales,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30th,  1847,  are  derived  from  the  "European  Times.-" 

Imports  into  China,  from  the  U.  Stotes,  from  Julij  1, 1846,  to  June  30, 1847. 


Blue  drills,  pes 

3,300  Yarn,  piculs. 

2,943  Flour,  barrels. 

800 

Brown  drills. 

460,830  Lead, 

4,855  Bread,  pounds. 

18,903 

Brown  jeans. 

46,740  Copper, 

79  Beef,  barrels. 

229 

Brown  sheetings. 

33,218  Spelter, 

555  Pork, 

70 

White  drills. 

4,697  |Cochineal,  ceroons 

114  Furs, 

10,527 

Brown  twills. 

286  Ginseng,  piculs 

2,796  Candles,  boxes. 

260 

Shirtings, 

25l|Opium,  chests. 

17iSpecie,  dollars. 

33,433 

Exports  of  Tea  f  ron  China  to  the  United  States,  for  the  seasons  of   1846-7  fl/?  J 

1845-6. 


1846-7. 

1845-6. 

1846-7. 

1845-6. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Congou  and  Sou- 

Twanky and  Hy- 

chong, 

3,146,126 

3,064,160 

son  Skin,           2,770,705 

2,588,776 

Pouchong, 

372,736 

946,378 

Young  Hyson,      8,572,181 

8,633,731 

Oolong, 

685,695 

220,294 

Imperial,                   983,836 

854,043 

Pekoe, 

120,398 

35,435 

Gunpowder,          1,307,017 

1,253,709 

Orange  Pekoe, 
Hyson, 

173,350 
754,243 

905,566 

Total*               18,886,287 

18,502,092 

Total  Exports  of  Tea  from  Canton,  for  the  seasons  of  1846-7  and  1845-6,  to  the 
following  countries: 

1846-7.         1845-6. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

To  Gt.  Britain,    53,448,339  57,622,803 

United  States,  18,886,287  18,502,092 

Holland,            3,054,540  3,054,130 


1846-7.         1845-6, 

Pou7ids.       Pounds. 

To  Hanseatic 

[Towns, 

1,071,560  1,383,252 

France, 

226,790      364,580 

•Including  the  Mary  Ellen,  lost  in  Gaspar  Strait?,  cargo  71 6,1  lo  pounds. 
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Exports  from  China,  to  the  United  States,  of  siScs  and  smidrics,  for  the 
of  1846-7,  and  1845-6. 

1846-7.     1845-6.1  1846-7. 

54,604  Gauze,  boxes,  56 

50,975  Cassia,  piculs,  6,335 

6,167|  Matting,  rolls,  16,103 

4,085;  Gamboge,  boxes,  1 

20  Riieubarb,  763 

OOOJ  Vermilion,  173 

1,982  Sweetmeats,  1,223 

321  [Pearl  Buttons,  70 

1,099,  China  ware,  105 

199' Fire  Crackers,  18,685 

54,627  143,277, Oil  of  Cassia,  244 

630  Oil  of  Anis,  144 

426  Camphor,  750 

000' Fans,  1,189 

692. Lacquered  Ware,  157 


Pongees,  pieces, 
Handkerchiefs, 

54.487 
24,381 

Sarsnets, 

6,505 

Senshaws, 

5,232 

Camlets, 

000 

Lustrings, 
Satins, 

357 
1,262 

Damasks, 

622 

Levantines, 

1,322 

Crapes, 

Shawls  and  Scarfs, 

1,500 
54,627 

Sewing  Silk, 
Raw  Silk,  boxes, 

000 
316 

Nankeens, 

28 

Grass  Cloth, 

139 

seasons 

1845-6. 
000 

7,867 
23,538 

159 
1,135 

176 
4,637 

204 

644 
20,510 

154 

174 
1,346 
1,168 

377 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHEESE  TRADE. 

There  is  no  product  of  the  United  States  that  has  been  so  steadily  gaining  favor 
in  foreign  markets,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  as  the  article  of  cheese ;  and  desiring 
that  the  farmers  of  the  west  should  participate  in  the  advantages  accruing  frona 
the  increasing  demand  for  this  commodity,  we  wish  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
following  statistics.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  reason  why  cheese  may 
not  be  made  as  profitable  in  the  western  States  as  in  New  York.  It  is  true  that 
the  freight  would  be  something  more,  but  there  are  many  advantages  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  western  stock  grower.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  low  price  of  land,  and  the  great  advantage,  at  present,  of 
summer  range. 

Cheese  will  bear  transportation  better  than  any  agricultural  article  produced 
in  this  country,  and  carries  with  it  less  of  the  productive  properties  of  the  soil  in 
proportion  to  its  value.  This  is  a  branch  of  husbandry  that  requires  little  outlay 
of  capital,  and  can  be  carried  on  as  cheaply  as  any  other,  and  we  feel  confident 
that  if  a  few  enterprizing  individuals  were  to  set  the  example,  that  Missouri  and 
Illinois  would  in  a  few  years  not  only  rival,  but  advance  far  beyond,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  in  the  production  of  cheese. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  some  of  our  agricultural  friends  upon  the 
subject  of  making  cheese  in  the  west ;  and  we  should  like  very  much  to  see  a 
comparative  statement  made  between  the  profits  of  growing  corn  for  market,  at 
ten  to  fiiteen  cents  per  bushel,  and  cheese  at  the  fair  market  price. 

Almost  the  entire  amount  received  for  cheese  would  be  a  clear  gain  to  tlie 
country — for  the  greater  part  of  the  products  which  constitute  the  food  of  cattle, 
is  of  so  little  value,  when  compared  to  its  bulk,  that  it  will  not  bear  transportation 
to  a  market,  and  much  of  the  attention  and  labor  connected  with  cheese-making, 
would  not  be  otherwise  employed.  ./ 


1844,  -    -    lbs.   7,433,145 

1845,  '-rro  ;r>    -    7,941,187 

1846,  -    -    -    8,675,390 
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The  "Detroit  Free  Press,"  the  State  paper  of  Michigan,  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  this  new  and  rather  important  branch  of  trade  : — 

"The  cheese  trade  is  rapidly  augmenting  in  this  country.  The  foreign  exports 
of  it  have  become  a  prominent  article  of  supply  for  distant  climes.  Up  to  1840, 
there  was  but  a  small  quantity  of  it  shipped,  and  that  principally  on  foreign  ac- 
count. That  year,  Messrs.  Goodrich  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  the  Messrs. 
Green,  of  Boston,  made  the  experiment  of  large  consignments  to  England.  Of 
course,  they  met  with  the  usual  prejudices,  the  market  before  having  been  fur- 
nished with  foreigi^  cheese  from  Ireland  and  Holland.  By  perseverance,  the 
American  article  gradually  came  into  favor,  until  it  has  now  reached  a  heavy 
consumption.  It  fills  part  of  the  cargo  of  almost  every  vessel  that  leaves  our 
seaports  for  Liverpool.  The  statistics  of  export,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing, betoken  a  still  further  extensicm,  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  farmers  of 
this  State : — 

1840,  -  -  lbs.  723,713 

1841,  -  -  -  1,748,781 

1842,  -  -  -  2,456,677 

1843,  -  -  -  3,440,144 

This  foreign  export  trade  has  now  reached  over  a  million  of  dollars  annually. 

It  goes  to  fifty-two  countries.     Our  heaviest  customers,  in  1846,  were: — 

England,       -  -  lbs.  6,744,699[Hayti,           -  -  lbs.  150,046 

West  Indies,  -  -            807,040  british  Guiana,  -  -  162,420 

Cuba,         -  -  -             227,276|Scolland,       -  -  -  88,041 

Canadas,      -  -  -             185,915lVenezueIa,    -  -  -  40,812 

Until  within  five  years,  cheese  has  usually  been  kept  on  sale  in  our  eastern 
cities  by  grocers  and  produce  dealers,  with  a  general  assortment  of  other  products. 
A  total  revolution  in  this  respect  has  taken  place.  In  New  York  and  Boston,  ex- 
tensive houses,  exclusively  for  cheese,  are  doing  a  large  business.  Several  com- 
mission houses  are  now  solely  engaged  in  it. 

The  farmers  of  our  State  seem  to  have  neglected  this  important  branch  of  the 
dairy.  Every  other  saleable  product  is  produced  here  in  abundance;  why  not 
add  this  to  our  list  of  exports  !  We  certainly  possess  the  grazing  land.  Still  we 
do  not  make  20  per  cent,  of  the  cheese  consumed  in  the  State.  Daily  it  is  ship- 
ped here  from  Buffalo,  and  goes  into  the  interior  of  this  State.  Ohio  also  sends 
her  hundreds  of  tons  to  our  market.  Neither  Western  New  York  nor  Ohio  pos- 
sesses more  advantages  for  its  manufacture  than  our  own  farmers.  We  are  told 
that,  at  the  prices  it  has  borne  for  the  last  five  years,  it  is  much  more  profitable 
than  butter.  .  In  fact,  for  three  months  in  the  year,  butter  does  not  sell  at  any 
higher  price.  All  dairy-women  agree  that  two  pounds  of  cheese  are  made  easier 
than  one  pound  of  butter.     Yet  it  is  neglected. 

In  several  towns  near  Bufialo,  (Hamburgh  and  Collins,)  it  is  the  principal  busi. 
ness  of  the  farmers,  and  all  who  have  embarked  in  it  have  greatly  added  to  their 
wealth.    Chautauque  County  farmers  hav§  increased  their  cows  for  cheese-f 
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making ;  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  produced  8,000,000  lbs.  in  1845,  according 
to  the  State  census;  St.  Lawrence,  9,000,000  lbs.  In  Alleghany  County,  here- 
tofore, lumber  was  the  principal  production ;  nearly  every  farmer  now  turns  out 
his  five  to  twenty  casks  of  cheese  in  the  fall.-  All  the  southern  tiers  of  counties 
in  that  State  are  largely  embarking  into  it.  The  census  of  1835  gives  the  quan- 
tity made  in  the  State  at  3&,000,000  Ibe.  Ohio  has  doubled  her  exports  of  it 
within  five  years.     Indiana  cheese  is  now  becoming  known  in  the  market. 

As  a  sample  of  its  increase,  we  give  the  following  statistics  of  the  amount  that 
arrived  at  tide  water  on  the  Hudson  River,  from  the  canal  collector's  books : — 


Year. 

Lbs. 

Export 

ed. 

Year. 

Lbs. 

Exported. 

1834, 

6,340,000 

1841, 

14,170,000 

1,748,781 

1835, 

9,586,000 

1842, 

19,004,000 

2,456,677 

1836, 

14,060,000 

1843, 

24,334,000 

3,440,144 

1837, 

15,560,000 

1844, 

26,672,500 

7,433,145 

1838, 

13,810,000 

1845, 

29,371,000 

7,941,187 

1839, 

14,530,000 

1846, 

34,812,513 

8,675,390 

1840, 

18,820,000 

723,7 

13 

Here  is  a  large  quantity,  but  a  ready  market  is  found.  The  increase  of  foreign 
exports  is  large.  Up  to  last  fall,  the  duty  on  it  in  England  was  $2  42  per  100 
lbs.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  new  tariff  reduced  it  to  $1  per  100,  which  will  cheapen 
it  to  British  consumers.  The  prices  range  in  Liverpool,  according  to  quality, 
from  $10  to  $15  per  112  lbs.,  and  for  three  years  past,  the  London  market  has 
never  been  overstocked  but  three  or  four  times,  which  has  lasted  but  two  to  five 
weeks.  It  is  getting  introduced  into  ail  circles,  and  driving  the  Dutch  article  out 
of  market.  Mr.  Coleman,  in  his  Agricultural  Tour  in  Europe,  says  he  found  it 
gracing  the  tables  of  the  lords  and  nobles,  where,  five  years  ago,  it  had  never 
found  its  way.  He  dined  with  a  marquis,  who  treated  him  to  American  cheese, 
American  apples,  American  cranberries,  and  American  cider  in  bottles. 

It  is  now  exported  to  the  East  Indies  in  boxes,  found  in  Calcutta,  and  goes, 
with  other  notions,  to  the  celestials  of  China.  None  but  the  real  skim-milk 
grind-stones,  however,  can  stand  a  hot  climate.  . . 

i 
M 
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ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  15tl^  section  of  the  law  of  February  21, 
1813,  the  undersigned,  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  have  estab- 
lished the  following  rates  of  toll  on  articles  to  be  transported  upon  said  canal 
during  the  year  1848  : 
22* 
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CENTS.      MILLS. 


1.  Rates  of  Toll  on  Boats. 

jVt/cJ.  .i'<'. 

On  each  boat  used  chiefly  lor  tiansporting  common  freight, 

3  1-2  cents  per  mile,  ...... 

On  each  boat  used  chiefly  for  transporting  mineral  coal,  3 

cents  per  mile,  -         -        - 

On  each  boat  used  for  transporting  passengers,  S  cents  per  mile, 

2.  On  Passengers. 
On  each  passenger  8  years  old  and  upwards,  4  mills  per  mile, 

Each  passenger  eight  years  old  and  upwards,  shall  be  allowed  sixty  pounds 
baggage  or  household  furniture,  (if  belonging  to  or  used  by  such  passenger,)  free 
of  toll. 
3.  On  the  following  named  articles,  toll  will  be  computed  according  to  weight, 

that  is  to  say,  the  follotving  rates  per  mile  icill  be  charged  on  each  1,000  pounds 

and  the  same  pi'oportion  for  a  lesser  or  greater  weight  : 


0 


MILLS. 

MILLS. 

MILLS 

Ale, 

10 

Candles, 

10 

Heading,'    ^     ' 

3 

Agiicult'l.  implem'nts 

10 

Com, 

5 

Hoops  and  materials  for  3 

Animals,  domestic, 

10 

Cider, 

8 

Hubs,  boat  knees  and 

Anvils, 

15 

Clocks, 

20 

bolts, 

2 

Ashes,  wood. 

4 

Charcoal, 

5 

Iron,  pig  and  scrap, 

7J 

Beet, 

10 

Coal, 

li 

Iron,  wrought  or  cast. 

15 

Beans, 

10 

Coke, 

2\ 

Iron  tools. 

15 

Bread, 

10 

Clay, 

2 

Ice, 

1 

Beer, 

10 

Eggs, 

10 

Leather, 

15 

Butter, 

10 

Flour, 

7^ 

Lard, 

10 

Baggage, 

20 

Flax, 

10 

Lime,  common. 

3 

Beeswax, 

10 

Fruit,  home, 

10 

Lime,  hydraulic. 

6 

Bacon, 

10 

Fruit,  foreign. 

15 

Lead,  pigs  and  bar. 

20 

Brooms, 

10 

Fish, 

10 

Merchandize,  includ- 

Broom handles, 

10 

Furniture,  household, 

20 

ing  dry  goods,  gro- 

Broom Corn, 

10 

Feathers, 

15 

ceries,    hard  wave. 

Bristles, 

10 

Flags,  for  chairs, 

15 

cutlery,  crockery,  & 

B—  Blocks, 

12 

Furs  and  Peltries,  all 

glass  ware,  and  all 

Barley, 

10 

kinds. 

25 

articles  not  specified 

20 

Buckwheat, 

10 

Grease, 

7 

Manilla, 

10 

Blooms, 

15 

Ginseng,    . 

10 

Malt, 

Ik 

Bran, 

5 
5 

Grindstones, 

6 
6 

Molasses,  in  hhds.  or 
bbls.. 

Bark,  tanners, 

Gypsum, 

15 

Barrels,  empty, 

10 

Glass  and  Glassware, 

15 

Meal, 

5 

Coflfee, 

15 

Hemp, 

7i 

Marble,  un wrought. 

6 

Crockery,  in  crates. 

15 

Hides, 

10 

Marble,  wrought. 

15 

Cheese, 

10 

Horns  and  Tips, 

10 

Marble  Dust, 

9 

Crackers, 

10 

Hair, 

10 

Mill-slones, 

12 

Cordage, 

10 

Hoops, 

15 

Machinery, 

15 

Cotton  Bagging, 

10 

Hams, 

10 

Mechanics'  tools, 

15 

Cotton,  raw,  in  bales, 

10 

Household    furniture. 

Manure, 

8 

Coopers'  ware. 

10 

accompanied  by  and 

Nuts, 

9 

Carpenters  and  Join- 

belonging  to  fami- 

Nails, 

15 

ers'  work, 

10 

lies  emigrating, 

15 

Oats, 

6 

Carriages, 

10 

Hay  and  Fodder 

5 

Oil  Cake, 

6 
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MILLS. 

Oil,  linseed  and  corn, 

12 

Oil.  lard, 

10 

Ore, 

8 

Peas, 

10 

Provisions,  salt&  fresh, 10 

Pork, 

7i 

Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes, 

10 

Porter, 

10 

Palm  Leaf, 

10 

Potter's  ware. 

10 

Pitch, 

10 

Potatoes  and  other  ve- 

getables. 

6 

Paper, 

15 

Powder, 

15 

Rags, 

9 

Hosin, 

9 

Rye, 

6 

Salt, 

8 

MILLS. 

Tallow,,, .jq^,„j..,  10 

Tar,  10 

Tomb-stones,  not  mar- 
ble, 6 
TreeSjSh rubs  and  plants,  6 
Tobacco,  not  manufac- 
tured,                         7i 
Tobacco,  manufac'd,     15 
Veneering,                     lo 
Vinegar,                        10 
Wheat,                           74 
Whisky  &  high  wines,  10 
Wool,                            10 
Wooden  ware,              10 
Wagons  and  other  ve- 
hicles,                       10 
White  Lead,                 10 


MILLS. 

Seeds,  10 

Salaeratus,  ,  10 

Salts  of  ley,  10 

Soap,  10 

Sumach,  10 

Skins,  animal,  10 

Sleds  and  Sleighs,         10 
Saddle-trees,  10 

Short.s  and  screenings,    5 
Strip  stuff,  5 

Spikes,  15 

Starch,  10 

Shot,  20 

Sieel,  20 

Spirits,  except  whisky,  25 
Straw,  4 

Staves,  3 

Sand,  and  other  earths,    2 
Stone,  cut  and  sawed,     3 

4.  On  tJie  following  named  articles  toll,  per  mile,  will  be  computed  by  number  or 
measure : — 

CENTS.      MILLS. 

On  each  1000  feet  (board  measure)  of  lumber,  per  mile,  -  1 

On  each  100  cubic  feet  of  timber,  hewed  or  round,  if  transported 

in   boats,  -         -         --         -         -         -         -         1 

On  same,  if  transported  in  rafts,  -         -        -         -        -         2 

On  each  1000  brick,  1 

On  each  1000  laths  or  shingles,  2* 

On  each  100  split  posts  or  rails,  for  fencing,  -         -         -         1 

On  each  cord  of  wood  for  fuel,  1  2 

On  each  cubic  yard  (27  cubic  feet)  dressed  stone,  -         -  5 

On  each  cubic  yard  (27  cubic  feet)  undressed  stone,  -         -  2 

In  ascertaining  the  amount  of  toll  chargeable  on  any  article,  the  weight  of  the 
cask,  box,  bag,  crate,  vessel  or  thing,  in  which  said  article  is  contained,  shall  be 
added  to  the  weight  of  the  article  itself,  and  the  toll  computed  accordingly. 

If  two  or  more  articles,  chargeable  with  difierent  rates  of  toll,  shall  be  contain- 
ed in  the  same  cask,  box,  or  vessel,  the  whole  shall  be  charged  with  the  highest 
rates  of  toll  chargeable  on  any  article  so  contained. 

The  rafting  of  timber  on  the  Canal  or  the  Feeders  is  prohibited,  unless  by  writ- 
ten special  agreement  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Canal.  Any  violation  of 
this  order  will  subject  the  person  violating  it,  to  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars  for  every 
such  offence.  W.  H.  SWIFT, 

[Signed,]  D.  LEAVITT, 

CHARLES  OAKLEY. 

Ofice  oflhe  Board  oj  Trustees  0/ the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  '■ 

February  21,  1848. 
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.  The  following  is 
articles,  from  Peru, 
Canal : 


.•iiTofluai 


a  rough  estimate  of  the  probable  rates  of  freight  on  leading 
Illinois,  to  Albany,  New  York,  on  tlie  Illinois  and  Michigan 


1)M. 

bbl. 

bbl. 

1001b. 


Flour.. 
Pork . . 
Beef.. 
Provisions 
Molasses..        « 
Sugar . .  " 

Merchandise,  " 
Furniture..      " 
Wheat.,         Bush 
Corn..  " 


15 

37i 

30 

10 

15 

20 

20 

20 
4.5 
2.8 


a      '^ 

22 
50 
42 
16 
20 
25 
30 
35 

7 

6J- 


a)  01 


II  f 


2.     S 


■s  *, 

2 
4 
5 
1 
5 
5 
5 
5 
2 
2 


25    10 
50    10 


10 
11 


M  BEMABES.    .aiol 

fc      i      ,^'Jii;/- Ijj:Vi  ffIB  J0*I 

55  $1  OG    Spring  and  Fall  average. 

90    2  00 

90 

30 

40 

40 

50 

75 

16 


00 
1  92 
61- 
76 
80, 

^  2"  '   Stea 

36 


>  By  vessel  on  the  Lakes. 

m  on  Lakes. 

[known. 
Rate  on  Erie  Canal  not 


THE  NEW  CORN  LXW  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
The  new  corn  bill  (9th  and  lOtli  Vic.  cap  22)  came  into  operation  on  the  27th 
June,  1847,  and  the  duties  payable  under  it,  until  the  1st  of  February,  1849, 'are 
as  follows,  viz.  :-7- 

If  imported  from  any  foreign  country,  not  being  a  British  possession. 


WHEAT. 

FLOUR  i 

iVND  WHEAT  MEAL. 

Average  price. 

DUTY. 

Per  Bbls. 

Per  Cu't. 

0/195  lbs. 

under  48s 

. 

- 

lOs 

- 

. 

3s  5  l-2d 

6s  0-6-32 

48s  and  under  49s 

- 

- 

9s 

- 

- 

3sl7-8d 

5s  4-31 

49s       do         50s 

- 

- 

8s 

. 

2s  9d 

4s  9-24 

50s       do         51s 

- 

. 

7s 

. 

. 

2s  4  l-8d 

4s  2-27 

51s       do         52s 

- 

. 

63 

- 

. 

2s  0  3-4d 

3s  7-10 

52s       do         53s 

■- 

"  - 

5s 

- 

. 

ls8  5-8d 

3s  0-3 

53s  and  upwards, 

- 

43 

- 

- 

ls4  1-4d 

2s  4-28   .- 

BYE,  PEAS,  BEANS,   BARLEY, 

Ci 

BEAR    OR   BICC. 

OATS. 

Barley  Average. 

DUTY. 

Average  Price, 

DUTY. 

under  26s 

- 

.5S 

ed 

under 

18s 

4s  od 

26s  and  under  27s 

- 

4s 

ed  18s 

and 

under 

193 

3s  6d 

27s           do           28s 

- 

4s 

Od  I9S 

do 

20S 

3s  od 

2Ss           do           29S 

. 

3s 

6U  20S 

do 

2IS 

2s  6d 

29s           do           30s 

- 

3S 

od  2IS 

do 

22s 

2s  od 

30s           do           31S 

- 

2s 

6d  22s 

and 

upwards, 

IS  6d 

31S  and  upwards. 

- 

2s 

od 

Barley  meal,  for  every  2173  lbs.  the  duty  to  be  equal  to  that  payable  on  one 
quarter  barley. 

Rye  meal  and  flour,  for  every  196  lbs.  the  duty  to  be  equal  to  that  payable  on 
five-eighls  of  a  quarter  barley. 

Pea  meal  and  bean  meal,  for  every  272  lbs.  the  duly  to  be  equal  to  that  paya- 
ble on  one  quarter  barley. 

Oat  meal,  for  every  181 J  lbs.  the  duly  to  be  equal  to  that  payable  on  one  quar- 
ter barley. 

If  the  produce  of,  or  imjiorted  from  any  British  possession  out  of  Europe : 
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Wheat,  barley,  bear,  or  bigg,  oats,  rye,  peas  and  beans,  the  duty  shall  be  for 
every  quarter,  Is. 

•''Wheat  meal,  barley  meal,  oatmeal,  rye  meal,  pea  meaJ,  and  bean  meal,  the 
duty  shall  be  for  every  cwt.,  43d. 

On  and  after  the  1st  of  February,  1849,  the  duties  hereafter  named  shall  be 
paid,  viz : — 

Upon  all  wheat,  barley,  bear,  or  bigg,  oats,  rye,  peas,  beans,  for  every  quar..  Is. 

Upon  all  wheat  meal  and  flour,  barley  meal,  oat  meal,  rye  meal  and  flour,  pea 
meal  and  bean  meal,  for  every  cwt.  4J,  and  in  proportion  for  a  less  quantity. 


WEIGHTS  OF  PRODUCE,  AS  ESTABLISHED  BY  LAW  OR  CUSTOM  IN 

ST.  LOUIS. 


Wheat, 

. 

. 

bush  GO  lbs. 

Hempseed,        -            -          bush. 

44  lbs. 

Cora, 

. 

56  " 

Buckwheat,         -         -         ..      «« 

52  «' 

Rye, 

= 

. 

56  " 

Castor  Beans,         -             .         «« 

46  " 

Oats, 

. 

. 

35  « 

Blue  grass  seed,         -  -     --        " 

14  " 

Barley, 

. 

- 

4S  " 

Dried  Peaches,      .„-^,j,,fj|         ;; 
Dried  Apples,          -     -   -             " 

33  «« 

Potatoes, 

- 

. 

60  '« 

24  " 

Beans, 

- 

. 

00  « 

Onions,              ,              .              " 

57  « 

Bran, 

. 

20  " 

Salt,         .         -         .        .         « 

50  « 

Cloverseed, 

. 

-- . 

60  « 

Coal,         -         .         .         .         « 

SO  « 

Timothy  seed. 

-.0  Il9W-Si 

',  •' 

45  «« 

Honey,  per  gallon, 

12  " 

Flaxseed 

- 

- 

<( 

56  « 

FOREIGN  GRAIN  MEASURES. 
The  following  is  a  correct  statement,  in  American  bushels,  of  the  various  Eu- 
ropean measures  of  grain : 


American  Bushels. 

American  Bushels 

English  Quarter, 

8  2S-100 

Leghorn  Sack, 

2 

English  Imperial  Bushel, 

1     4-100 

Genoa  Emine, 

3  34-100 

Dantzic  Last, 

87  15-100 

Spanish  Fdnegue, 

1  62-100 

Amsterdam  Last, 

S3  37-100 

Lisbon  Alquiere, 

41-100 

Hamburg  Last, 

91  43-100 

Copenhagen  Tonne, 

4  74-100 

Rostock's  Last, 

105  71-100 

Swedish  Tonne, 

3  97-100 

St.  Petersburg  Tchctwert, 

5  49-100 

Mayence  Mattu, 

3  37-100 

Odessa  Tchctwert, 

6     6-100 

French  Hectohtre, 

2  85-100 

Naples  Tomolo, 

1  57-100 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  FROST  ON  VEGETATION. 

In  a  climate  like  that  of  Missouri,  where  vegetation  is  so  liable  to  be  injured  by 
frost  during  the  spring  season,  it  is  important  to  inquire  whether  any  method  can 
be  devised  to  guard  against  this  injury.  It  is  known  to  those  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  observing  the  eflects  of  frost  upon  vegetation,  that  the  injury  produced 
does  not  always  correspond  with  the  apparent  quantity  that  has  been  formed 
upon  the  tender  plants.  Sometimes  a  white  frost  will  pass  off  with  little  injury, 
and  again  much  harm  is  done  when  there  was  but  little  frost  to  be  observed.  By 
carefully  noting  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  changes  of  temperature 
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which  take  place  from  sunrise  until  the  frost  shall  have  been  melted,  the  causes 
why  the  effects  produced  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  apparent  quantity  might 
be  ascertained  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  It  has  been  fre^juently  obeerved, 
that  if  the  morning  becomes  cloudy,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sun  from  shining  on 
the  plants  before  the  frost  has  melted,  it  passes  oil  with  but  little  injur)'.  If  this 
fact  be  well  established,  it  naturally  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  vegetation  can 
not  be  preserved  from  injury  by  artificial  means  ? 

It  is  established,  beyond  question,  as  we  believe,  that  the  vitality  of  a  plant  is 
not  necessarily  destroyed  by  freezing.  Turnips,  parsnips,  and  other  plants,  freeze 
in  the  earth,  and  still  retain  their  vitality,  and  vegetate  in  the  spring.  This  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  gradual  thaw  which  takes  place  in  the  earth ;  but  if  a 
frozen  potatoe  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  to  thaw,  its  vitality  is  destroyed. 
If  the  hand,  or  other  part  of  the  body,  should  freeze,  and  be  suddenly  thawed  by 
the  fire,  the  vitality  of  the  part  is  destroyed,  and  it  mortifies ;  but  if  immersed  in 
a  vessel  of  water,  just  drawn  from  the  well,  the  thaw  will  lake  place  slowly, 
and  but  little  injury  will  ensue. 

From  these  facts,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  injury  to  plants  is  induced 
by  the  sudden  thaw,  and  not  by  freezing.  Hence,  if  they  should  be  protected 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  wet  with  water  from  the  well  or  spring,  before  they 
are  effected  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  they  wotild  escape  from  harm.  If  these  con- 
clusions be  correct,  fruit  and  other  lender  vegetables  may  be  preserved,  with  but 
very  little  labor,  at  least  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  preserve  enough  of  the  former 
for  family  purposes,  and  of  the  latter,  for  early  use. 

The  following  theory,  in  regard  to  the  efiects  produced  on  frozen  plants,  by 
sudden  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  is  submitted  by  Johnson,  in  his  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,  and  appear  to  us  to  be  a  philosophical  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon : — 

l".  When  the  leaf,  fruit,  or  tuber  freezes,  the  fluid  portions  slightly  expand  in 
becoming  solid,  but  the  air  in  the  air  vessels  contracts  in  at  least  an  equal  degree,, 
and  thus  allows  a  lateral  expression  of  the  sap  vessels  sufficient  to  prevent  lesion. 
When  the  temperature  is  slightly  raised,  the  air. expands  but  slightly,  and  ice  is 
melted  long  before  the  gaseous  substances  reach  their  original  bulk. 

2°.  But  if  the  rays  of  the  sun  strike  suddenly  upon  the  leaf  or  fruit,  the  surface 
may  at  once  be  raised  in  temperature  SO"  or  40"  F.  The  air  will  consequently 
expand  suddenly,  and  before  the  sap  is  thawed  may  ha\'B  distended  and  torn  the 
vessels,  and  caused  sap  and  air  to  be  mutually  intermingled.  .; 

3°.  But  the  moment  the  sun's  rays  strike  upon  the  green  leaf,  its  chemical  func- 
tions commence.  It  begins  to  absorb  and  decompose  carbonic  acid :  and  as  in  the 
frozen  part  of  the  leaf  the  circulation  is  not,  and  in  consequence  of  the  lesion 
cannot  be,  established,  the  chemical  action  of  the  sun's  rays  must  be  expended 
upon  the  stagnant  sap ;  and  hence  those  changes  not  only  in  the  sap  itself,  but 
even  in  the  solid  parts,  which  are  seen  to  take  place  in  the  withered  leaf.       -_o 
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4o.  Though  not  in  a  state  of  growth,  the  tuber  of  the  potaloe  contains  the 
living  principle,  and  there  must  be  such  a  circulation  going  on  in  its  interior  as  to 
maintain  an  approximate  equilibrium  of  temperature  throughout  its  substance. 
A  sudden  thawing  of  the  exterior,  will,  as  in  the  leaf,  expand  the  air  before  the 
circulation  can  be  established  throughout  the  frozen  mass.  The  solid,  fluid,  and 
asriform  substances  which  nature  has  separated  and  set  apart  from  each  other, 
will  thus  all  be  intermingled,  and  from  their  mutual  action,  those  chemical 
changes  of  which  we  know  the  starch  of  the  potatoe  to  be  susceptible,  will 
speedily  ensue ; — In  other  words,  the  potatoe  will  rot. 

We  should  be  much  pleased,  in  case  a  proper  opportunity  should  occur,  if 
some  of  our  readers  would  make  a  practical  application  of  these  principles,  and 
advise  us  of  the  result.  The  vegetable  should  be  protected,  as  much  as  practica- 
ble, from  light  and  air,  as  well  as  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and  if  water 
is  used,  it  should  be  fre.sh  from  the  spring  or  well — though  cold  water  might  be 
tried  as  an  experiment. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  POTATOE. 

In  an  article  on  the  "  economy  and  habits  of  plants,"  published  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Western  Journal,  we  suggested  the  opinion  that  the  potatoe  rot 
was  induced  by  violence  done  to  the  economy  of  the  plant,  in  propagating  it  for 
too  long  a  time  from  the  tubers.  This  article  was  written  perhaps  a  year  ago,  at 
a  time  when  the  publication  of  the  Western  Journal  had  not  been  thought  of; 
and  not  being  designed  for  publication,  we  had  not  examined  the  history  of  the 
cultivated  plant  farther  than  our  own  observation  extended  in  the  Southern  States. 

Desn-ing  to  ascertain  whether  we  had  been  misled  by  a  false  theory,  we  have 
since  inquired  into  the  history  of  the  cultivation  of  the  potatoe,  and  are  happy  to 
find  that  our  views  are  fully  sustained  by  practical  experience. 

The  following  paper  from  H.  A.  Parsons,  of  Buffalo,  published  in  the  Culti- 
vator, of  March,  1848,  we  think  will  be  found  interesting  and  profitable  to  every 
farmer. 

We  have  appended  the  advertisement  of  N.  S.  Smith,  of  Buffalo,  who  oflfcrs 
many  varieties  of  seedling  potatoes  for  sale.  In  this  advertisement  will  also  be 
found  an  interesting  account  of  his  mode  of  producing  them. 

While  the  subject  is  before  us,  we  will  use  the  occasion  to  briefly  notice  a  pa- 
per recently  read  before  the  St.  Louis  Horticultural  Society,  by  Emil  Mallinckrodt, 
from  which  we  are  happy  to  find  that  he  sustains  our  opinion,  that  the  potatoe  is 
a  native  of  the  tropics.  We  must  admit,  however,  that  we  were  somewhat 
startled  at  the  quotation  from  Preston's  History  of  the  civilization  of  the  Incas,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  article  ;  but  we  think  friend  Mallinckrodt  has  most  trium- 
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phantly  confuted  Preston's  statement,  that  "wild  specimens  of  this  vegetable 
might  be  seen  springing  up  spontaneously  amidst  the  stunted  shrubs  that  clothe 
the  lofty  sides  of  the  Cordilleras,  till  these  gradually  subsided  into  the  masses 
around  the  base  of  the  mighty  cones,  that  ran  far  into  the  regions  of  eternal 
silence,  covered  with  the  snows  of  centuries."  This  is  evidently  a  fancy  sketch.', ' 
>  Our  friend  has  attemjjted  to  prove  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  potatoe  to  per-, 
petuate  its  species  in  so  cold  a  region.  He  says:  "  If  nature  had  placed  the  po- 
tatoe in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America,  it  would  never  have  reproduced 
itself  there,  lor  the  tuber  would  have  been  destroyed  by  frost  evety  winter,  and 
the  proper  seed  of  the  plant  would  have  reproduced  itself  but  once,  as  it  requires 
three  years  before  its  tubers  become  mature  enough  to  reproduce  seed.  To  pre- 
serve the  plant,  therefore,  wise  mother  Nature  placed  it  within  a  more  temperate 
climate,  where  winters  are  unknown." 

We  leave  Mr  Preston  and  Mr.  Mallinckrodt  to  settle  these  points,  however, 
as  they  best  may — while  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Buffalo,  in  which  he  ofTers  for  sale  seed  gathered  in  September  last,  from  balls 
produced  from  seed  sown  in  the  preceding  April.  Nor  are  we  prepared  to  admit 
that  if  nature  had  placed  the  potatoe  in  the  frigid  zone,  that  its  tubers  would 
have  necessarily  been  destroyed  by  the  frost,  for  we  have  high  authority  for  say- 
ing that  the  vital  principle  is  not  always  destroyed  by  frost  if  the  tubei  remains  in 
the  earth  and  thaws  with  it. 

Our  main  object  in  noticing  this  article  is  to  correct  the  error  into  which  Mr. 
Mallinckrodt  has  fallen,  in  slating  that  it  requires  three  years  to  produce  flower 
seed  from  the  seedling  potatoe.  This  error  is  important,  because  it  is  calculated 
to  discourage  farmers  from  sowing  seed,  instead  of  cultivating  worn  out  varieties  >. 
and  we  think  this  error  the  more  likely  to  do  injury,  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
gone  forth  to  the  world  under  the  sanction  of  the  St.  Louis  Horticultural  Society. 

"RUNNING  OUT  OF  VARIETIES— CHANGE  OF  SEED." 
Messrs.  Editors:— Under  the  above  caption,  in  the  last  December  number  of 
the  Cultivator,  you  express  the  belief,  that  plants  and  vegetables  do  not  degenerate 
and  that  to  propagate  and  continue  them  in  perfection,  a  change  of  seed  is  not 
necessary.  On  the  contrary,  I  had  supposed  that  the  science  of  botany  and  vege- 
table physiology  had  established  the  fact  beyond  controversy,  that  "any  plant 
continually  reproduced  from  the  same  seed  on  the  same  soil,  will  continually 
degenerate  till  it  becomes  extinct."  And  this  important  truth,  in  its  application 
particularly  to  the  potatoe,  has  been  supported,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  the  decided 
opinion  of  naturalists  who  have  at  all  investigated  the  subject,  and  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  history  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  If  you  will 
permit  a  little  discussion  of  the  subject,  I  trust,  in  case  we  do  not  come  to  the 
same  conclusion,  we  shall  amicably  agree  to  differ;  and  as  it  is  one  that  has  an 
important  practical  bearing,  an  exhibition  of  some  of  the  facts  within  our  reach 
may  do  some  good.     It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  that  in  our  agricultural  literature, 
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we  have  no  full  history  of  the  potatoe.  There  are  many  facts  regarding  it 
recorded  in  the  treatises  of  Humboldt  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks;  in  tlie  Edinburgh 
Encyclop^edia,  and  in  many  English  works  of  the  last  century  ;  but  such  a  history 
as  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands,  tracing  its  propagation,  changes, 
diseases,  failures,  and  reproduction  in  difierent  countries,  is  yet  a  desideratum ; 
and  he  would  be  a  public  benefactor  who  should  prepare  it. 

I  would  premise,  that  an  occasional  instance  of  success  or  failure  proves 
nothing ;  it  may  be  only  an  excejition  to  the  general  rule.  So  if  Mr.  Cooper's 
case,  upon  which  you  comment,  varies  from  the  general  law  of  nature,  it  affords 
but  one  fact  against  thousands  on  the  other  side.  But  Mr.  Cooper  fully  admits 
that  potatoes  do  degenerate,  and  attributes  it  to  the  use  of  poor  seed  ;  and  describes 
one  way  in  which  farmers  may  obtain  good  seed.  That  farmers,  as  he  asserts, 
generally  plant  their  poorest  potatoes,  I  do  not  believe  to  be  true ;  in  an  inter- 
course among  them  of  more  than  fortj-  years,  accompanied  with  much  observa- 
tion, I  have  found  such  cases  to  be  the  rare  exception  to  their  general  practice. 
And  yet  a  number  of  varieties  have  run  out  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  several 
others,  recently  in  high  repute,  are  fast  failing,  and  have  nearly  ceased  to  produce 
balls.  The  present  disease  m  the  potatoe  was  generally  first  noticed  in  this  coun- 
try in  1843.  Soon  after  that,  the  agricultural  census  of  this  State  was  taken, 
which  showed  that  the  average  product  of  the  potatoe  was  only  ninety  bushels 
per  acre — not  half  what  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago;  and  that  there  had  been  a 
falling  off  of  the  potatoe  crop  in  the  State,  of  upwards  of  six  millions  of  bushels, 
since  1840.  See  Cultivator,  1846,  page  179.  A  simitar  decrease  was  shown  in 
Massachuseetts  and  in  Maine,  where  the  average  crop  had  formerly  been  tAvo 
hundred  bushels  per  acre.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for,  but  by  supposing  a 
general  degeneracy  of  the  varieties  now  in  use  ?  A  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  crop  is  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  plant  in  other  countries  and  at  other 
times.  In  a  report  made  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  in  France,  in  1819, 
by  M.  Le  Comte  de  Neufchateau,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  respecting  the  labors 
of  Oberlin  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  a  district  of  highlands  in  the  east  of  France, 
it  is  stated  that  "  the  petotoe  had  been  introduced  after  the  terrible  scarcity  of 
1709."  But  in  1757,  "  the  original  plant  of  the  potatoe  had  degenerated  to  such 
a  point  as  to  yield  scarcely  any  increase."  To  remedy  this  defect,  recourse  was 
had  not  only  to  the  seed  balls,  but  M.  Oberlin  "  imported  from  different  countries 
a  store  of  potatoes,  which  replaced  those  degenerated  ;  and  these  new  productions 
continue  in  great  demand  at  Strasburg  market,  on  account  of  their  excellent 
quality." 

The  potatoe  appears  to  have  been  introduced  from  America  into  England  first 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  1545.  Others  were  carried  there  in  1573  by  Sir  Franci.s 
Drake;  and  others  again  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1586,  who,  in  1610,  sent 
some  to  be  planted  on  his  estates  in  Ireland.  They  were  first  cultivated  as  a  field 
crop  in  Lancashire  in  1684,  before  which  time  they  were  confined  to  gardens, 
23 
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and  only  used  occasional]}'  by  the  most  wealthy.  To  Lancashire  the  field  culture 
was  confined  many  years  before  it  was  extended  much  to  other  counties  ;  but  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  cultivation  of  it  became  general  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  In  Lancashire  the  discovery  seems  to  have  been  first  made,  that 
the  potatoe,  by  continued  cultivation,  became  deteriorated  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  and  the  practice  was  adopted  there,  and  simultaneously  in  Ireland,  of  re- 
newing the  root  or  tuber  by  planting  the  seed  balls.  This  continued  to  be  the 
practice  among  farmers  through  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  and  during  that 
time  hundreds  of  varieties,  that  were  good  for  a  time,  and  are  named  in  English 
treatises  on  the  potatoe,  entirely  run  out.  "  Farmers,"  says  a  standard  writer  in 
1797,  •■'  hold  it  to  be  necessary  to  renew  the  potatoes  from  the  seed  once  in  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years;  because,  after  that  period,  potatoes  degenerate,  and  produce 
less  and  less,  till  thej'  almost  come  to  nothing."  Judge  Buel,  in  an  essay,  re- 
marks ; — "  The  duration  of  a  variety  in  perfection,  is  generally  computed  at  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  years,  though  this  period  is  sometimes  prolonged  by  a  change 
of  soil  or  climate."  The  tendency  to  degenerate  was  not  a  mere  opinion,  but  a 
fixed  fact,  attested  by  the  general  observation  and  experience  of  farmers.  If  was 
the  same  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  the 
finest  potatoes  were  formerly  grown.  In  that  Province  little  reliance  is  placed  on 
the  introduction  of  tubers  from  abroad  ;  their  experience  tells  ihcm,  that  a  repro- 
duction from  the  seed  balls  is  the  most  sure  and  profitable.  And  in  no  part  of 
the  world,  probably,  has  this  reproduction  been  resorted  to  oftener  than  there. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Knight,  the  former  distinguished  President  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society,  experimented  with  the  potatoe  many  years,  and  in  fact  made  it  a 
particular  subject  of  investigation  during  his  life.  In  a  treatise  in  the  British 
Farmer's  Magazine,  he  says  : — "  The  first  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  cultivator  of  the  potatoe  is,  the  age  of  the  variety ;  for  it  has  long 
been  known,  that  every  variety  cultivated,  gradually  becomes  debilitated ;  and 
loses  a  large  portion  of  its  powers  of  producing ;  and  I  believe  that  almost  every 
variety  now  cultivated  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  has  long  since  passed 
the  period  of  its  age,  at  which  it  ought  to  have  resigned  its  place  to  a  succession." 

Similar  to  the  above  is  the  language  used  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
Farmer's  Series  : — "  It  has  been  ascertained  by  repeated  trials,  that  every  variety 
of  the  potatoe,  when  propagated  duiijig  a  series  of  years,  either  by  cuttings  from 
the  root,  or  by  the  whole  tubers,  is  subject  to  degenerate  :  m  some,  the  quality  re- 
maining good  after  the  produce  in  quantity  has  become  defective,  whilst  with 
others  it  disappears  with  the  vigor  of  the  plant." 

In  the  year  1778,  a  disease  called  the  curl,  affecting  both  the  vine  and  tuber, 
appeared  among  several  varieties  of  potatoes  in  England,  and  soon  spread  through 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  subsequently  developed  itself  more  or  less  in  this  coun- 
try. It  occasioned  a  general  panic,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  the  disease  that  has 
made  such  havoc  for  a  few  years  past  ;  and  the  multitude  of  books  and  para- 
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phlets  that  were  written  on  the  subject,  was  beyond  all  precedent.  Scientific  men 
engaged  in  a  great  variety  of  experiments,  and  Parliament  ordered  investigations, 
&c.,  but  nothing  absolutely  conclusive  was  ascertained  as  to  the  nature  or  cause 
of  the  disease,  or  the  proper  remedy.  The  more  general  belief  seemed  to  be, 
that  the  disease  was  more  or  less  niduced  by  the  age  or  deterioration  of  varieties, 
as  those  more  recently  produced  from  the  seed  were  almost  wholly  exempt.  As 
the  result  of  experiments,  it  was  acertained  that  varieties  differed  greatly  in  their 
nutritive  properties— from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.;  that  they  also  diftered  greatly 
in  their  vital  energy  and  hardiness  of  constitution,  some  of  equal  age  running  out 
much  sooner  than  others ;  and  that  the  continuance  of  a  variety  and  its  exemption 
from,  or  power  to  resist  disease,  depended  as  much  upon  the  above  circumstances 
as  upon  its  age. 

Willis  Gaylord,  I  think,  (see  Cultivator  vol.  7,  page  165,)  expresses  the  belief, 
that  "  the  formidable  disease  known  as  the  curl,  is  the  natural  result  of  the  old 
age  of  the  variety,  and  mdicates  the  failure  of  its  vegetative  powers."  "  The  new 
varieties  of  this  valuable  root,  those  lately  originated  from  seeds,  have  not,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  affected  by  the  curl  in  the  least.  The  inference,  then,  seems  to 
be  a  fair  one,  that  in  the  production  of  the  potatoe,  as  in  many  other  plants,  a 
recurrence  to  the  fundamental  law  of  propagation,  that  from  seeds,  must  be  occa- 
sionally resorted  to,  in  order  to  prevent  deterioration.  The  new  varieties  of  the 
potatoe,  that  have  been  introduced  into  culture  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  seeds,  exhibit  a  vigor  and 'strength  which  none  of  the  long  culti- 
vated kinds  show."  This  last  mentioned  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  statements  of 
many  English  and  American  writers,  and  abundantly  verified  by  experiments 
frequently  made.  In  my  reading,  I  have  met  with  many  passages  similar  to  the 
following,  which  I  extract  from  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  published  in  1804. 
Speaking  of  a  field  of  potatoes  raised  from  the  seed,  Eli  Bronson,  of  Conn.,  says 
"  Part  of  the  field  was  better  by  one-half  than  the  other  part.  In  the  best  part,: 
the  seed  was  the  second  year  from  the  balls ;  in  the  other  part  the  seed  potatoes 
were  from  the  balls  several  years  before,  and  had  been  planted  yearly." 

One  of  the  most  valuable  communications  respecting  the  potatoe,  is  found  in 
Mr.  Ellsworth's  report  from  the  Patent  Office  in  1844.  M.  Standinger,  who  had 
resided  at  Gros  Flotbeck,  near  Hamburg,  in  Germany,  near  fifty  years,  paid  great 
attention  to  the  potatoe,  and  cultivated  from  the  balls  for  thirtij-six  years  in  suc- 
cession. His  long  experience  and  constant  intercourse  with  practical  men,  and 
his  habits  of  observation,  give  peculiar  weight  to  his  testimony.  In  view  of  the 
weakness  in  the  vital  energy  of  the  plant,  occasioned,  he  says,  by  constantly 
planting  the  tubers,  he  urges  the  importance  of  often  raising  new  varieties  from 
the  seed ;  adding  that  those  grown  from  the  seed  balls  have  a  more  vigorous 
growth  than  those  obtained  from  bulbs,  that  have  been  used  for  seed  for  some 
years.  His  practice,  which  he  minutely  details,  enabled  him  to  raise  as  large  a 
crop,  both  as  to  weight  and  measure,  the  first  year  from  the  seed,  as  could  be  ob- 
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taineJ  by  planting  the  bulbs.  The  opinion  of  the  farmers,  that  it  requires  three 
or  four  years  to  bring  to  maturity  and  to  a  large  size,  potatoes  raised  from  the 
seed,  he  considers  not  well  founded,  and  attributes  it  to  their  unskilful  method  of 
cultivating  them.  And  in  relation  to  the  disease  among  potatoes,  that  has  spread 
over  Europe  the  last  few  years,  he  expresses  his  belief  that  it  is  owing  to  degen- 
eracy in  tlifi  plant,  and  that  the  only  effectual  remedy  is  to  start  new  varieties 
from  the  seed.  In  proof  of  this,  he  states  "  tliat  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hambnrgr 
as  vjell  as  also  in  Holstein,  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  this  disease  to  be  seeUr 
and  no  complaint  of  it  has  ever  been  heard;  the  reason  of  this  being,  tJtat  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hamburg,  there  is  alwatjs  an  opportunitij  of  obtaining  good  seed  pota- 
toes,'\fyc. 

I  did  not  intend,  Messrs.  Editors,  to  make  any  remarks  about  the  cause  or  rem- 
edy of  the  present  wide-spread  disease  in  th6  potatoe  ;  that  I  consider  a  distinct 
question  from  the  one  I  had  in  view,  and  will  leave  it  to  be  elucidated  by  other 
pens.  That  the  older  varieties  of  the  potatoe  are  fast  failing,  and  can  be  replaced 
only  by  renewing  them  from  the  seed  ;  that  the  potatoe  is  susceptible  of  progres- 
sive improvement,  so  that  there  is  reason  to  believe,  varieties  may  hereafter  be 
produced  far  superior  in  every  desirable  quality  to  any  yet  known  ;  and  that  a 
large  crop  of  good  size  for  the  table,  may  be  raised  from  the  seed  the  first  year, 
so  as  to  render  it  profitable  to  the  grower ;  and  that  such  seedlings,  as  a  general 
rule,  do  remain  fair  and  sound,  while  nearly  all  the  old  varieties  are  more  or  less 
diseased  and  running  out,  1  consider  facts  well  established;  These  facts  have  had 
a  living  illustration  under  my  own  eye  during  the  last  few  years,  while  I  have 
witnessed  the  operations  and  success  of  a  neighbor,  who  has  obtained  the  pre- 
mium for  the  best  juid  greatest  variety  of  seedling  potatoes  at  the  two  last  Fairs 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  While  1  witness  such  facts,  developed  by  per- 
.severing,  well  directed  labor,  I  predict  with  coniidence,  that  the  potatoe  will,  or 
may,  be  perpetuated  as  long  as  seed  time  and  harvest  shall  endure. 

Buffalo,  Jan.  4,  1848,  H.  A.  PAKSONS. 

JV.  S.  Smith's  new  and  improved  Buffalo  Seedling  Potatoes,  comprising  sev- 
eral sorts  of  Pinkeyes,  Russets,  Purples,  Reds,  Whites,  Rareripes,  Orange,  and 
others  not  yet  fully  developed — all  purely  seedling — the  product  of  a  careful  and 
expensive  experiment  of  six  years  with  the  seed  from  the  balls  and  its  seedlings 
in  alternate  reciprocal  culture.  Reciprocal,  because  in  each  rotation  the  seed  im- 
proves in  seedlings,  and  the  seedlings  the  seed.  By  this  method  of  culture  these 
potatoes  have  acquired  a  healthy  and  early  character,  are  very  productive,  and  of 
the  finest  quality.  Having  been  for  so  many  years  in  succession  planted  in  April, 
(in  their  seed,)  and  early  harvested,  they  have  become  constitutionally  what  they 
are,  and  with  early  planting,  early  digging,  diy  and  airy  storage,  they  will  prove 
sound  and  durable — and  the  method  continued,  the  development  of  new  varietiea 
and  improvements  will  also  continue. 
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Also,  "  N.  S.  Smith's  new  and  improved  Buffalo  Seedling  Potatoe  Seed."  This 
seed  was  gathered  in  the  balls  last  September,  from  a  four  acre  crop  of  seedlings, 
from  improved  seed  sown  in  April  last.  Six  years  alternate  reciprocal  culture 
with  its  seedlings,  has  given  it  an  early  and  very  productive  character.  It  will 
produce  seedlings  of  the  size  of  small  birds'  eggs  as  early  as  in  May.  Season 
favorable,  with  good  culture,  it  will  produce  the  first  season  sown,  about  200 
bushels  per  acre,  a  good  proportion  of  marketable  size,  sufficiently  mature  for  the 
table,  and  seed  balls  in  abundance.  Tubers  of  the  weight  of  12  oz.  were  quite 
common  among  the  young  seedlings  last  fall,  and  on  the  roots  of  many  single 
plants  were  found  fully  set  and  growing,  hundreds  of  seedlings,  though  when  so 
numerous,  mostly  small.  In  addition,  this  seed  is  impregnated  (by  the  pollen  in 
the  blows,)  with  choice  varieties,  late  from  Germany,  England,  South  America, 
Albany,  Illinois,  and  home  markets — mostly  seedlings,  interspersed  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  field;  and  it  will  represent  when  cultivated,  all  the  distinct  varieties 
grown  in  that  field,  besides  an  amusing  freak  of  mottling,  tinting  and  originality. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  in  April,  like  tomatoes,  in  a  warm  bed.  Bleached  cotton 
cloth,  tacked  on  frames  for  polatoe  beds,  is  better  than  glass.  The  beds  should  be 
open  to  warm  rains  and  to  all  warm  weather.  The  same  hands  in  a  given  time 
will  transplant  with  the  young  plants  more  ground  than  can  be  planted  with 
tubers.  (Particular  directions  accompany  the  seed.)  These  potatoes  and  seed 
were  represented  at  the  two  last  State  and  County  Agricultural  Fairs,  and  the 
first  premiums  awarded  them.  The  cultivation  of  these  potatoes  and  their  seed 
will  be  continued  at  Buffalo  with  every  possible  improvement.  Seedlings  of  ap- 
proved varieties,  carefully  packed  in  chaff,  and  delivered  at  the  wharf  or  depot  in 
Bufialo,  $5  per  bushel — $10  per  bareel.  Transportation  safe  from  Irosts  after 
February.  Seed  per  paper — sufficient  to  produce  10  bushels— $1,  with  directions. 
It  may  be  conveyed  by  mail  with  double  postage.  Orders  and  communications, 
post-paid,  will  reeeive  prompt  attention.  N.  S.  SMITH. 

Bufialo,  January  13,  1848. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the   Committee  on  Vegetables  at  the  last  New  York 

State  Fair. 
"  The  committee  on  vegetables  have  reported,  that  for  the  greatest  and  best  va- 
rieties of  seedling  potatoes  of  approved  varieties,  they  award  the  premium  of  ten 
dollars  ($10)  to  No.  73,  presented  by  N.  S.  Smith,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  These  po- 
tatoes were  grown  by  the  Eev.  N.  S.  Smith,  of  Buffalo,  who  has  favored  us  with 
the  manner  of  their  cultivation  and  production.  He  has  been  six  years  cultivating 
them  from  the  balls  that  grow  on  top  of  the  vines ;  his  method  is  the  alternate 
planting  of  the  seed  and  tuber  or  potatoe,  taking  care  to  select  always  the  best  va- 
rieties. He  has  presented  at  the  Fair  as  a  specimen  of  his  crop  this  season,  thirty 
varieties  of  seedlings,  all  of  them  evidently  of  fine  quality.  His  specimens  of 
this  year's  seedlings,  from  the  seed  of  his  best  seedlings,  are  very  fine.  He  pre. 
sents,  also,  fine  specimens  of  seedlings  from  seed  of  seedlings  grown  last  year  in 
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Prussia,  Germany,  and  fine  varieties  late  from  South  America.  Mr.  Smith  is 
confident,  and  the  judges  favor  the  opinion,  that  in  his  experiments  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  potatoe  is  already  accomplished ;  and  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  obtain 
permanently,  potatoes,  not  only  of  the  finest  quality,  but  perfectly  sound  and  har- 
dy. The  judges  would  recommend  the  attention  of  farmers  to  his  specimens  on 
the  ground,  and  also  to  his  mode  of  cultivation." 

Signed  by  David  Gray,  Chairman. 

DEEP  PLOWING. 

We  have  known  few  farmers  who  were  not  advocates  of  deep  plowing.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  many  advantages  of  deep  plowing,  where  the  land  will 
admit  of  it  without  injury  to  the  vegetable  mould.  But  it  often  happens  that  the 
sub-soil  is  so  barren  that  by  mixing  it  with  the  surface  the  whole  mass  is  ren- 
dered sterile  and  unproductive,  while  in  other  cases  the  sub-soil  possesses  proper- 
ties highly  fertilizing.  Hence,  before  venturing  to  mix  a  large  portion  of  the  sub- 
soil with  the  surface,  it  would  be  prudent  for  the  farmer  to  make  an  experiment 
by  plowing  a  few  rows  to  the  depth  required,  and  then  gi-ow  a  crop  on  it  before 
hazarding  the  effects  of  deep  plowing  upon  an  extensive  scale. 

Where  the  sub-soil  is  found  to  do  injury  by  mixing  it  with  the  surface,  great 
benefit  will  be  derived  from  plowing  with  the  coulter,  which  may  be  run  to  any 
depth  without  danger  of  injury.  This  process  loosens  the  sub-soil  without  mix- 
ing it  with  the  surface,  and  gives  the  whole  mass  capacity  to  hold  sufficient  mois- 
ture to  protect  the  crop  against  the  effects  of  drouth,  and  also  prevents  the  soil 
from  being  washed  away  by  the  summer  rains — for  it  rarely  rains  so  hard  as  to 
carry  off  the  soil,  until  the  whole  pulverized  mass  is  saturated. 

Even  in  the  deepest  soils  where  the  plow  cannot  reach  the  sub-soil,  the  use  of 
the  coalter,  or  some  such  instrument,  is  highly  beneficial ;  for,  after  a  few  years 
cultivation,  the  earth  immediately  below  the  range  of  the  plow  becomes  compact 
and  forms  a  hard  crust,  which  cuts  off  the  communication  of  moisture  between 
the  pulverized  soil  and  the  earth  beneath. 


WHEAT  AND  CHESS. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  give  our  assent  to  the  opinion  generally  entertain- 
ed by  farmers  that  wheat,  when  injured  by  frost,  or  from  any  other  cause,  changes 
to  chess.  We  have  always  considered  such  a  change  as  opposed  to  the  economy 
of  nature,  but  have  heard  the  fact  so  often  affirmed  by  intelligent  individuals,  that 
although  we  have  ceased  to  controvert,  yet  we  have  never  adopted  it  as  a  truth. 

We  have  extracted  the  following  paragraph  Irom  the  Cultivator, for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  easy  it  is  for  even  men  of  close  observation  to  be  deceived  in 
such  matters.  We  trust  that  some  lover  of  truth  will  institute  a  series  of  obser- 
vations upon  this  subject,  and  settle  the  question  one  way  or  the  other: 

'« Wra.  Powers,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  gives  the  following  experiment  in  the 
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Ohio  Cultivator :  He  was  about  sowing  his  wheat,  beheving  it  to  be  perfectly 
clean  ;  but,  on  being  advised,  concluded  to  brine  and  lime  it  first.  When  the 
brine  was  poured  on,  to  his  surprise  he  found  chess  floating  thickly  on  the  sur- 
face, and  on  being  skimmed  off,  about  a  pint  and  a  half  were  obtained  from  each 
bushel  of  seed.  This  would  thoroughly  seed  any  ground;  but  if  the  wheat  grew 
well,  the  chess  would  be  kept  small  and  hidden  ;  where  winter  killed,  it  would 
spring  up,  spread  out  and  occupy  the  whole  ground,  and  be  attributed  by  superfi- 
cial observers,  to  the  change  of  the  killed  wheat  to  chess.  The  wheat,  however, 
was  thoroughly  cleaned  by  brining,  so  that  where  it  was  winter  killed  and  fly- 
eaten,  no  chess  appeared." 

HOLCOMB'S  HEMP-BRAKE. 

The  increasing  importance  of  hemp  as  an  article  of  commerce,  has  stimulated 
many  ingenious  minds  to  study  out  some  mode  of  improving  upon  the  old  method 
of  breaking  by  the  hand.  Among  the  many  experiments  of  usmg  machinery 
for  this  purpose,  we  have  seen  none  described  which  seems  to  promise  a  better 
result  than  the  invention  of  Mr.  L.  F.  P.  Holcomb,  of  Delaware.  This  is  a  colh- 
bination  of  the  stationary  bed  brake  with  the  rotary  brake.  "  The  hemp  is  fed 
in  by  hand,  broken  and  cleaned  with  but  one  handling — the  breaking  and  clean- 
ing being  done  on  separate  cylinders — but  the  parts  so  arranged  as  that  they  are 
brought  close  together,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  only  allow  the  machine  to  touch  that 
part  of  the  fibre  that  is  to  be  acted  on,  thereby  preventing  its  wear  in  the  ma- 
chine." 

In  a  communication  from  Chauncy  P.  Holcomb,  Esq.,  to  the  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Agriculture,  he  says : 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  in  its  construction.  The  rudest  and  roughest 
hands  can  work  it,  and  with  little  danger  of  ils  getting  out  of  order.  The  cost 
of  it  will  be  only  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  dollars,  exclusive  of  the 
horse  power.  It  requires  aoout  two  horse  power.  From  my  own  experience  in 
the  use  of  it,  I  can  confidently  say  and  assure  my  brother  farmers  of  the  west,  that 
the  largest  crop  of  hemp  they  grow,  would  hold  out  no  terror,  so  far  as  the  break- 
ing and  scratching  of  it  was  concerned,  with  the  use  of  this  machine." 

The  writer  says  that  the  machine  is  capable  of  breaking  and  cleaning,  ready 
for  market,  about  one  thousand  pounds  per  day,  and  that  only  tvi'o  hands  are  re- 
quired to  attend  it. 

A  description  and  drawing  of  this  machine  may  be  found  in  the  May  number, 
1847,  of  the  Journal  of  Agriculture,  published  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Obed  Hussey,  a  machinist  of  Baltimore,  has  become  interested  in  this  ma- 
chine, and  will  furnish  it  to  those  who  may  desire  to  purchase. 


ST.  LOUIS  STEAM  SUGAR  REFINERY. 
This  we  believe,  is  the  most  extensive  manufacturing  establishment  in  our  city, 
and  perhaps  the  most  extensive  of  the  kind,  in  either  the  south  or  west. 
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The  proprietors,  Messrs.  Belcher  &  Brother,  have  politely  favored  us  with  the 
following  description  of  the  establishment,  and  also,  with  the  statistics  connected 
with  the  business  of  the  concern  for  the  year  1847. 

The  establishment  with  its  out  buildings,  fronting  on  Levee  slreet,  occupies  an 
entire  block  of  two  hundred  and  forty  in  width  by  125  feet  in  depth,  having 
streets  on  its  north,  east  and  south,  and  an  alley  twenty-five  feet  wide  on  the 
west.  The  main  building  is  one  hundred  by  eighty  feet,  seven  stories.  Engine 
and  boiler  house,  ninety  by  forty-five  feet,  two  stories.  Ketort  house,  seventy 
by  thirty-five  feet.  Office  and  work-shops,  sixty  by  twenty  feet ;  all  covered 
with  iron  roofing.  There  is  a  water  cistern  in  the  establishment  which  contains 
100,000  gallons  ;  water-pipes  connect  with  the  city  reservoir;  there  are  hose  at- 
tachments in  each  story,  and  also  an  engine  house  with  hose,  to  guard  against 
fire.  Connected  with  the  establishment,  is  a  cooperage  employing  fifteen  1o 
twenty-five  coopers. 

The  arrangement  of  the  establishment,  evinces  much  judgment  and  skill,  and 
there  is  a  completeness  in  all  the  details,  that  is  truly  admirable. 

The  amount  of  product  for  1847,  was  4,860,000  pounds  refined  sugar  of  all 
kinds;  8,000  barrels  sugar-house  molasses  ;  1,000  barrels  golden  syrup  ;  being  up- 
wards of  9,000,000  pounds  of  refined  sugars,  syrups  and  molasses. 

The  establishment  at  this  time,  is  turnmg  off  about  500  tons  of  refined  sugar, 
syrup  and  molasses,  per  month.  The  number  of  persons  employed  at  the  present 
time,  in  all  the  departments,  including  clerks,  is  about  one  hundred.  The  work- 
men connected  with  the  refining  department,  are  mostly  Germans,  Mho  are  em- 
ployed at  wages  ranging  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  dollars  per  month. 

Cuba  and  Louisiana  sugars,  are  mostly  used  in  this  establishment  for  refining. 
The  best  qualities  of  loaf  crushed  and  powdered  sugars  and  golden  syrups,  are 
made  entirely  of  Cuba  sugars.  The  medium  and  common  qualities  of  refined 
sugars  and  sugar-house  molasses,  are  made  from  the  raw  sugars  and  syrups  of 
Louisiana. 

We  are  informed  by  the  proprietors  that  the  advantages  in  the  price  of  labor, 
fuel  and  bone  slack,  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  the  refineries  of 
the  south. 

The  proprietors  have  shown  a  sound  and  discriminating  judgment  in  selecting 
hit.  Louis  as  a  suitable  place  for  their  enferprize.  The  freight  of  the  raw  material 
to  this  point,  costs  but  little  more  than  would  the  manufactured  article,  and  there- 
fore the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor,  fuel,  &c.,  is  nearly  all  a  clear  advantage  in 
favor  of  the  manufacturers  here  over  those  of  the  south.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  refined  sugars  and  syrups  consumed  north  and  west  of  this 
place. 

This  is  a  practical  illustration  of  our  theory  of  a  system  of  commerce  and  man- 
ufactures adapted  to  the  Valley  oi  the  Mississippi.  In  this  case  the  raw  material 
is  produced  in  the  extreme  south,  but  is  destined  to  be  consumed  in  the  middle 
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jind  extreme  northern  districts.  It  must  necessarily  pay  freight  to  St.  Louis,  as  a 
point  of  distribution,  therefore,  instead  of  sending  provisions  to  the  south  to  leed 
the  operatives,  besides  fuel  and  bone  slack  to  be  used  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing, the  raw  material  is  brought  here  where  all  these  necessary  appliances  are 
abundant,  and  cheaper  than  in  the  south.  This  policy  is  based  upon  the  true 
principles  of  political  economy,  and  the  proprietors  of  this  flourishing  establish- 
ment may  well  be  considered  as  among  the  benefactors  of  the  country,  for  giving 
a  practical  illustration  of  a  principle  which  seems  to  be  so  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion in  the  west ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  advantages  anc'  profits  accruing 
to  them  as  individuals,  may  be  commensurate  witli  the  public  benefit. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  prices  as  established  on  the  1st  of  March,  1848 : 

PRICES  AND  QUALITIES  OF  REFINED  SUGAR. 

Packed  in  bhls.  and  boxes.  Packed  in  hbls.  and  haJfbbls. 

Double  refined  and  crushed,  9 

Crushed,  B,  8k 

do.  C,  8 

do.  C,  No.  2,  75 

Double  refined,  powdered,  9 

7i|Powdered,  B,  8k 

do.  C,  8 

When  less  than  5  packages  are  taken,  one  cent  per  pound  additional  is  charged. 

On  purchases  of  the  above  sugars  to  the  amount  of  §500, 2i  per  cent,  discount ; 
$1000,5  percent. 

Clarified  Sugars — White  and  Yellow,  5  to  7  cents;  Sugar -House  Molasses — in 
barrels  and  half  barrels ;  Golden  Syrup — in  barrels,  half  barrels,  and  10  gal.  kegs. 
Farwell  &  Co.,  Second  street,  are  agents  for  this  city. 

THE  MISSOURI  STEAM  SUGAR  REFINERY. 

We  learn  from  the  proprietor  of  this  establishment,  Mr.  Frederick  Angelback, 
that  he  uses  annually  500,000  lbs.  Havana  sugar,  1,000,000  lbs.  Louisiana  sugar, 
and  5,000  barrels  of  New  Orleans  molasses,  and  employs  about  twenty  hands. 
This  establishment  produces  double  refined  and  refined  loaf,  crushed  and  powdered 
sugars,  white  and  yellow  clarified  sugars,  golden  syrup  and  sugar-house  molasses. 
The  latter  articles  are  put  up  in  barrels,  half  barrels  and  10  gallon  kegs. 

This  establishment  though  not  very  extensive,  is  conveniently  located,  and  well 
arranged  for  business,  and  has  the  appearance  of  thrift  and  prosperity.  Messrs. 
Switzer,  Piatt  &  Co.,  No.  57  Main  street,  are  the  agents  in  this  city. 


ST.  LOUIS  COTTON  FACTORY^ 
This  is  the  only  cotton  mill  within  our  knowledge,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi  river.*    This  establishment  has  been  in  operation  about  three  years, 

*We  remember  to  have  heard,  some  j'cars  since,  that  a  cotton  mill  was  about  to 
be  built  in  the  northvfestern  part  of  Arkansas,  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  ever  went 
into  operation. 
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with  sixteen  hundred  spindles.  The  mill  employs  about  fifty  hands  and  uses 
about  six  hundred  and  fifty  bales  of  cotton  per  annum.  We  have  not  been  fur- 
nished with  the  details  of  the  business,  but  are  informed  by  Mr.  Adolphus 
Meier,  one  of  the  proprietors,  that  labor  is  abundant  and  easily  procured  al  ■prices 
as  low  as  those  paid  by  casterti,  manufacturers. 

This  establishes  an  important  fact,  and  is  calculated  to  remove  every  doubt 
in  regard  to  the  advantages  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  St.  Louis, 
for  it  would  be  an  useless  waste  of  time  to  undertake  to  prove  that  the  raw  mate- 
rial, provisions  and  fuel  can  all  be  obtained  here  cheaper  than  in  New  Engtand, 
and  none  can  be  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  that  if  the  fabric  can  be  produced  as 
cheap  here  as  there,  that  the  cost  and  charges  incident  to  transporting  it  from  the 
cast,  to  say  nothing  of  the  profits  to  the  merchant,  are  all  saved  to  the  western 
consumer.  But  more  than  all  this,  the  establishment  of  manufactures  affords  a 
home  market  for  western  products,  freed  from  the  competition  of  other  countries. 

In  collecting  statistics  for  the  Western  Journal,  we  have  been  careful  to  in- 
quire in  regard  to  the  facilities  of  procuring  labor,  and  we  have  been  uniformly 
answered  that  labor  of  every  kind  was  abundant,  and  easily  procured  at  fair 
prices.  This  is  a  state  of  things  which  those  at  a  distance  would  not  expect  to 
exist  in  a  country  so  newly  settled  and  thinly  inhabited.  Most  of  the  foreigners 
who  come  to  the  west  land  at  St.  Louis.  "Very  many  of  them  are  mechanics  and 
laborers  who  rely  upon  daily  employment  for  subsistence,  and  as  there  is  but  lit- 
tle demand  for  farm  labor,  many  remain  in  the  city,  and  are  compelled  by  neces- 
sity to  labor  for  such  prices  as  they  can  obtain.  These  are  the  pruicipal  causes 
of  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  labor  in  St.  Louis;  and  as  long  as  foreign 
emigration  shall  continue  to  flow  into  the  west,  we  hazard  little  in  expressing  the 
opinion,  that  labor  will  be  as  cheap,  and  probably  cheaper,  here  than  in  any  other 
city  in  the  Union. 

The  proprietors  of  the  St.  Louis  Cotton  Factory  appear  to  have  acted  with  cau- 
tion in  the  commencement  of  their  business,  and  having  taken  ample  time  to  test 
the  experiment,  they  are  about  to  add  one  thousand  spindles  to  their  establish- 
ment: When  we  take  into  consideration  the  sagacity  and  prudence  of  the  pro- 
prietors, this  increase  in  their  business  affords  strong  proof  that  it  has  been  prof- 
itable. 


We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  J.  M.  P.,  for  his  interesting  communication 
upon  the  subject  of  Electric  Light.  We  should  have  been  pleased  to  have  given 
it  a  place  in  the  present  number,  but  our  matter  had  been  arranged  for  the  press 
before  its  reception.     It  will  find  a  place  in  the  May  nimaber. 


We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Col.  Benton  and  Judge  Bowlin,  for  many  valuable 
public  documents. 
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.THE  Society  having  resolved  to  hold  exhibitions  at  each  stated  meet- 
ing, to-\vit :  On  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month  during  the  year,  and 
that  there  shall  be  a  general  Spring  Exhibition  in  May,  and  a  general 
Fall  Exhibition  in  September,  they  ofler  the  following  schedule  of  pre- 
miums  for  the  year  1848  : 

FLOWERS. 

For  the  best  variety  of  Camellia  Japonicas,      -         -         . 
«         "         "  Azaleas,  _  _  _ 

«         "         "  Pelargoniums,     -  -  » 

"         "         "  Fuschias,  -  -  * 

<«         "         "  Hardy  Roses,  -  -  .. 

"         "         "  Perpetual  Roses, 

«         "         "  Caetce,  -  -  -  - 

"         "         "  Dahlias, 

"         "         "  Chrysanthemums, 

"         "         "  Carnations,  «  «  - 

For  the  best  collection  of  Green  House  plants. 
For  the  best  display,  through  the  season,  of  Flowers,  (hardy) 

cultivated  in  the  open  air, 
For  the   second  best  do.  _  _  _  _ 

For  the  best  Parlor  Boquet,  at  Spring  and  Fall  Exhibitions, 
For  the  best  Hand  Boquet   at  do.  _  _  - 

FRUITS. 

For  the  best  specimens  of  Strawberries,  (notless  than  one  quart) 
For  second  best  specimens         do,    i^  do. 

For  best  specimens  of  Cherries,  (notless  than  one  quart,) 
For  best  specimens  of  Apricots,  (not  less  than  half  a  peck,) 
For  best  specimens  of  Raspberries,  (notless  than  one  quart,) 
For  best  specimens  of  Plums,  (not  less  than  one  quait  of  each 

variety,)     -  _  -  -  - 

For  best  specimens  of  Nectarines,  (notless  than  half  a  peck,) 
For  best  specimens  of  Peaches,  (not  less  than  half  a  peck,) 
For  second  best     do.         do.  - 

For  best  specimens  of  Apples,  (not  less  than  half  a  peck,) 
For  second  best  do.         do.  -  -  -  - 

For  best  specimens  of  Pears,  (not  less  than  half  a  peck,) 
For  best  specimens  of  Quinces,  (not  less  than  half  a  peck,) 
For  best  specimens  of  foreign  Grapes,  (not  less  than  4  bunches,) 
For  best  specimens  native         do.  do. 

For  best  specimens  of  Gooseberries,  (not  less  than  a  pint,) 
For  best  specimens  of  Currants,  (not  less  than  a  quart,) 

WINE. 

For  best  specimen  of  native  Wine,  (not  less  than  one  gallon,) 

For  second  best  specimen        do.  do. 

For  best  specimen  of  native  Wine,  (in  a  single  bottle,) 

VEGETABLES. 

For  best  specimens  of  Asparagus,  (notless  than  3  bunches,)         2  00 
For  best  specimens  of  Celery,  (not  Uss  thaa  two  bunches^  of 

three  heads,  -  ^T[  ~7^^v ^- y^  ?n'oc -,.  M  i  v     2  00 


$3  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  OG 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

10  00 

3  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

)  5  00 

4  00 

3  00 

3  00 

2  00 

4  00 

3  00 

6  00 

4  00 

5  00 

3  00 

5  00 

2  00 

)  5  00 

5  00 

2  00 

2  00 

SO  00 

20  00 

5  00 
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For  best  specimens  of  Cauliflowers,  (not  less  than  three  heads,)  2  00 
For  best  specimens  of  earlict  Cucumbers,  (not  less  than  six,)  2  OO 
For  best  specimens  of  Rheubarb,  (not  less  than  three,)  2  00 

For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety  of  Vegetables,  at  Ihc 

monthly  exhibitions  during  the  year,  -  5  00 

For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety  of  Vegetables  at  the 

Fall  Exhibition,  -  -  -  -         5  00 

For  the  best  specimens  of  Melons,  -  -  -  2  00 

RULES. 
T.  1  Every  person  not  a  member  of  the  Society,  who  shall  offer  samples  in  compe- 
tition for  premiums,  willbe  requireii  to  pay  in  advance,  to  the  Trea3urei',an  entrance 
fee  of  one  ilollar;  and  no  member  shall  receive  a  premium  who  shall  not  have  paid 
his  dues  to  the  Socie.ty. 

II.  No  premium  will  be  awarded  in  cases  where  there  is  no  competition,  unless,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  articles  are  worthy  of  it. 

III.  The  articles  ofTered  in  competition,  must  be  the  production  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  or  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  result  of  the  cultivation- of  the  person 
exhibiting  the  same. 

IV.  Every  article,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  must  be  accompanied  by  its  proper  name, 
and  that  of  its  producer ;  and  the  latter  shall  slate,  (if  required  by  the  committee,) 
in  a  satisfactoiy  manner,  any  peculiarity  of  soil,  situation  or  treatment,  which  ats- 
tended  the  production. 

V.  No  Flower,  Plant,  Fruit  or  Vegetable,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  premium,  unless 
it  possesses  points  of  superioritj' ;  and  the  committee  have  the  discretionary  power 
of  withholding  prizes,  if.  in  their  opinion,  the  articles  exhibited  do  not  merit  them. 

VI.  Every  person  exhibiting  ^Finc  for  a  premium,  shall  produce  evidence,  satis- 
factory to  the  Committee,  that  the  wine  exhibited  is  the  product  of  the  year  1847, 
and  that  he  has  manufactured  a  quantity  of  the  same  of  not  less  than  one  barrel. 

VH.  Every  person  exhibiting  a  fruit  for  a  name,  will  be  required  to  accompany 
the  same  with  a  statement  of  the  manner  of  its  origin  or  discovery,  and  its  local  ap- 
pellation. 

VIII.  Any  person  to  whom  a  prize  shall  be  awarded,  whether  in  money,  plate,  or 
horticultural  publications,  may  receive  either,  of  like  valuation,  at  bis  option. 

IX.  The  several  standing  committees  will  be  the  judges  of,  and  willbe  expected 
to  report  upon,  the  articles  offered  in  their  respective  departments;  and  they  will, 
therefore,  be  required  to  be  present  at  each  monthly  exhibttion,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  articles  shown, 

X.  All  articles  exhibited  for  prizes,  must  be  placed  on  the  stands  by  10  o'clock,  a. 
M.,  and  after  they  are  arranged,  will  be  under  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  commit- 
tees, until  the  close  of  the  exhibition, 

THOMAS  ALLEN,  President. 
A.  B.  Chambers,  Recording  Secretary. 

WESLEY   FALLON.  JAMES    A,   WEIGHT. 

FiLLiLON  &  "BRIGHT 

NO.  90  FIFTH  STREET, 
(Third  door  from  the  corner  of  St,  Charles  Street.) 

Manufacturers  of  every  description  of  Carriages,    Material  and  workmanship 
warranted,  and  all  orders  promptly  attended  to. 
53*  All  kinds  of  Repairing  done  with  neatness,  durability  and  despatch, - 

COOTB  6c.  COZENS,  ~~ 

SURVEYORS  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS, 
Omce  JVo»  38  Chesnut  Street, 

CLEMENT  W.  COOTE,  County  Surveyor.  WW.  H.  COZENS,  Dep.  Co.  Surveyor. 
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Corner  of  Second  and  Chesnnt  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
"fT7  OULD  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  public  and  his  friends  in  general, 
V  V  to  his  assortment  of  superior  Wines  and  Liquors,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware 
superior  Groceries,  &c.  &c.,  Fresh  Teas,  CofToes,  Chocolate,  Sugars,  Molasses,  Mus- 
tards, Preserves,  Pickles,  Sauces  and  Ketchups,  Luxuries,  Bottled  Cordials  Fruits 
Sundries,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware.  '  ' 

He  is  prepared  to  supply  boardfng-  houses,  hotels,  steamboats  and  private  families 
with  the  above  articles  as  cheap  as  they  can  be  furnished  by  any  other  store  in  the' 
^''y-  March  i,  i848. 

[Mr.  Ellis  brings  to  his  business  an  experience  of  twenty  years;  an  activity  and 
vigilance  unsurpassed.  His  store  presents  every  variety  from  the  ditferent  markets 
which  can  tempt  the  apetite.  Giving  his  business  a  personal  supervision,  he  pur- 
chases the  best  articles  in  market,  and  sells  none  but  what  are  satisfactory  to  his 
numerous  customers.  Such  enterprize,  activity  and  business  habits  deserve  the  na- 
tronage  of  all  citizens — Note  by  the  Editors. 

THE  undersi£,'ned  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  and  tree  dealers  "enerallv 
to  their  extensive  assortment  of  fruit,  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  as  well  as 
shrubbery,  green  house  plants,  &c.  They  have  now  in  growing,  over  too  oqo  trees 
shrubs  and  plants,  embracing  the  most  extensive  and  select  varieties  ever  olfered  for 
sale  in  the  west.  In  calling  attention  to  this  establishment  they  would  remark  that 
they  have  m  view  to  continue  to  increase  it  in  extent  and  variety,  to  the  extent  of 
any  and  every  demand,  pledging  themselves  that  all  varieties  sold  will  be  true  to  the 
name.  Mr.  James  Sigerson,  who  gives  his  personal  attention  to  this  establishment 
has  spent  more  than  twenty  years  in  collecting  the  present  variety,  and  durino-  that 
time,  has  tested  many  of  them  very  satisfactorily.  Our  prices  for  trees  and  shrub- 
beiy,  will  be  made  as  reasonable  as  can  be  had  at  any  establishment  east  or  west 
And  vvhen  desired,  trees  will  be  carefully  packed  and  delivered  on  board  of  boats 
free  of  charge. 

Orders  addressed  to  J.  Sigerson,  St.  Louis,  or  to  J.  Sigerson  &  Bro.,  Carondelet, 
will  meet  with  prompt  attention.  ' 

March  1,1848. J.  SIGERSON  &  BRO. 

DEALER    IN 

TIN  PLATE,  SHEET  IRON,  WIRE,  BLOCK  TIN 

RIVETS,  COPPER,  TINNERS'  TOOLS,  MACHINES,  &c.,       ^ 

JVo.   163  Main  Street,  St.  Louis. 

r^  Always  on  hand,  Resor's  Improved  Premium  ,and  Double  Oven  Cooking 
Stoves, all  sizes,  wholesale  and  retail.  v/uuH.iug 

ALBERT  JONES, 

CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURER  &  DEALER, 

No.  41  Third  Street,  St.  Louis, 

TS  constantly  manufacturing,  and  has  on  hand,  all  styles  of  Carriages,  which  he 
±  will  sell  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  The  subscriber  flatters  himself  that  he 
can  supply  his  customers  with  as  good  an  article  as  can  be  bought  in  any  market 
from  the  fact  that  he  imports  all  of  the  material  parts  direct  from  the  east°  anT'ives 
his  undivided  attention  mth6  various  branches  of  the  manufactory,  by 'which  h J 
feels  enabled  and  willing  to  warrant  his  work  equal  to  any.  Citizens  are  requested 
to  call  and  examine  for  themselves.  The  subscriber  hopes  that  he  may  be  worthv 
of  their  patronage.  Cash  paid  at  all  times  for  second  hand  carriages,  or  taken  iJi 
exchange.  ALBERT  JONES, 
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C.  T.  FONTAINE, 

COFPEHj'Ti^  AMO  SIEET  IRON  WOMER,       ^ 

llo.  85  I^Forth  Second  Street 

y^  T  F  executes  all  orders  in  his  line  in  the  most  woilnnan-like  manner,  and 
V3.  on  satisfactory  terms.  Spouting  and  Guttering  particularly  attended  to  oa 
tliort  nntice  after  tho  most  approved  styles. 

^£se  remember  the  number,  85  North  Second,  between  Olive  and  Locust 

Streets,  St.  Louis. _ — - 

'  HMMj  PICKieiNS  &  GO,, 

FORWARDING  &  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Corner  of  Second  and  ^reen  streets, 

(A  few  doors  west  of  the  Virginia  Hotel,) 


rrThis  house  ha   one  of  the  largest  and  most  conveniently  situated  Ware- 
housVfin  the  city,  standing  upon  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  Scott's  Hotel. 


AND  PROPRIETORS  OF 

PLANTERS'  T0BAGC9  WAREHOO8ES3 

Corner  of  Washington  Avenue  and  Second  st. , 
SAINT  LOUIS,  MO. 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

ForesgaB  and  Domestic 

FANCY  AND  STAPLE  OBY  G60DS, 

JVo.  47  JfSain  Mreet, 


J.  A.  Brownlee, 
Thos.  J.  Homer, 


52^  Q^a^aSa 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
No.  99  Chesnut  Street,  St.  liOnis, 

(TWO  DOORS  WEST  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE.)  

Qrs7aaa[2a> 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
Office— 23i  Second  Street, 

Between  Pine  and  Chesnut  Greets,  in  the  same  building  with  the 
United  States  Land  Office. 

CHARLES  &  HAHKEOND, 
Corner  Jflain  and  Olive  Streets^ 

(Over  E.  W.  Clark  &  Bro.'a  Banking:  House,) 

Engraving  OtHce^ 

Ho.  34  Second  Street,  St.  Louis. 

O^  Bills  of  Exchange,  Heads  of  Bills,  Diplomas,  Visiting,  Professional,  Wedding 
and  other  Cards;  Notarial,  Counting-house,  Odd-Fellows,  Sons  of  Temperance  and 
private  Seals ;  Wood  Cuts;  Xylographic  Plates;  Stencil  Brands;  Jewelry,  Silver 
Ware,  &c.  Sic,  neatly  engraved,  by  J.  M.  KERSHAW. 

N.  B. — Druggists'  Labels  of  every  description  engraved  and  printed. 

NOEL  <&  M'SHEHRY,  ~ 

Copper,  Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Workers, 

NORTH  MAIN  STREET, 

(Opposite-the  Old  Foundry,) 

MANUFACTURERS   OF    STEAM   ENGINE  and  DISTILLERY  WORK,  of 
every  description;  Soda  Fountains,  Copper  Pumps,  Copper  Kettles,  &c.,  &c., 
of  the  best  quality. 

85"  They  also  manufacture  Steamboat  Cooking  Stoves,  of  the  most  approved  pat- 
terns, and  of  the  best  workmanship  and  materials;  Britching and  Chimneys  made 
and  repaired;  Spouting  and  Guttering  made  to  order.  An  assortment  of  tin  ware 
always  on  hand. 

Rear  of  No.  15  Chesnut  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
SETTLE  &  SHERWOOD,  Proprietors, 

Are  prepared  to  do  all  kinds  of  Castings. 
Ot»  HAND — Wagon  Boxes,  Fan  Mill  Irons,  Grate  Fronts,  Coal  Stoves  and  Furnace 
Grates.    Also,  Hedges'  Corn  Shellf  i  ?,  and  Childs'  Patent  Horse  Powers. 

S     SKTTJLE.  L.    SHEKWOOD. 
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T.  GRIMSLEY, 

NO.  41  NORTH  MAIN  STREET,  ST.  LOUIS, 

Manufactures  and  keeps  constantly  on  hand  for  sale,  every  variety  "of 

(Saddles,  Trunks  &  Harness,  of  a  superior  quality, 

And  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 

TRED.  W.  PLANT.  j.WM.  M.  PLANT. 

PLANT  &  BROTHER, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Agricultural  and  HGrticultural  Implements  and  MacMnes^ 

GARDEN,  GRASS,  FLOWER  AND  HERB  SEED, 

ALSO— Worcester  Premium  Eagle  Plow, 

193  Fourth  Street,  between  Franklin  Avenue  and  Morgan  Street^ 

St.  aoufs,  ^0. 

THE  subscriber  will  receive  tobacco  at  his  warehouse,  (St.  Louis  Granary)  to  be 
inspected  by  the  Board  of  Insiiectors,  appointed  by  the  State  and  county.  " 

His  warehouse  is  situated  on  Main  street,  above  Cherry  street,  Nos.  .268, 260,  262 
and  264,  corivenient  to  the  Levee  ;  strong  substantial  building,  and  well  adapted  for 
tobacco.    Fire  proof  and  insurance  can  be  obtained  at  low  rates. 

The  subscriber  will  reduce  the  charges  to  the  planter,  on  tobacco  inspectedjat  his 
warehouse,  to  one-half  of  what  has  heretofore  been  paid  by  them  in  this  city — say 
from  seventy-five  cents  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  hogshead,  and  as  soon  as 
the  tobacco  is  sold  and  weighed,  will  pay  to  the  planter  the  proceeds  of  his  tobacco, 
•without  any  extra  charge. 

All  tobacco  purchased  at  his  house,  shall  be  turned  out  coopered  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  purchaser,  and  shall  be  delivered  at  any  time  during  the  day  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.    March  l,  1848,  GEORGE  W.  JENKS. 

JONATHAN  JOXES' 

dOMMERCZAL  SCHOOL, 

Corner  of  Fourth  and  Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  exclusive  design  of  this  institution  is  to  thoroughly  educate  youn^  gentle- 
men for  business,  and  afford  every  facility  {knoion  in  the  Counting- House)  to 
those  wishing  to  become  practically  and    scientifically  acquaintd  with  the  art  of 
Double-Entry  Eook-Keeping,  (with  Commercial  Calculations  and  Pennmanship.) 
The  entire  plan  of  instruction  is  new,  and,  in  every  patricular,  diflferent  from  that 
ordinarily  adopted  in  schools  and  colleges.     Instead  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupil  a  treatise  containing  Lectures,  Rules,  &c.  to  memorize  or  to  cop}'','a  Practical 
JBook-Kecper,  raised  in  the  Counting-House,  and  trained  to  business  from  his  fifteenth 
year,  demonstrates  the  legitimate  design  of  Debit  and  Credit,  and  then  brings  those 
principles  to  bear  upon  actual  business  transactioBS,  such  as  occur  in  every  Counting- 
House.    The  student,  being  first  taught  the  true  nature  of  the  relati.n  that  exists 
between  the  Merchant,  the  Salesman  and  the  Book-keeper,  copies  his  Blotter,  Jour- 
nalizes, Posts,  takes  his  Monthly  Trial  Balances,  &c.,  and  proceeds  in  the  practical 
discharge  of  his  duties,  as  though  he  were  conducting  a  set  of  books  in  an  extensive 
'     establishment.    Year  after  year  (in  epitomized  forms)  he  continues  the  opening, 
conducting  and  closing  of  books,  under  every  variety  of  circumstance  that  can  possi- 
bly occur — he  beholds  himself  a  merchant,  with  limited  resources,  though  driving  a 
successful  trade,  laying  his  plans  deep,  he  enters  into  various  extensive  speculations, 
but  finally  encounters  great  losses,  and  is  foreclosed  with  heavy  insolvency;  he  is 
then  associated  with  a  capitalist  in  business,  and  resumes  his  accustomed  duties  as 
accountant,  &c.     The  practicability  of  this  course,  its  superiority  over  all  others, 
and  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  making  of  thorough  accountants,  has  been  fully 
tested  in  this  community  dufing  the  last  eight  years.     Hundreds  of  Young  Gentle- 
men, out  of  employment,  Mechanics,  unable  to  follow  their  pursuits.  Salesmen, 
Second  Clerks,  &c.,  have  been  qualified  for  the  Counting-House  and  Steamboat 
Clerkship,  and  placed  in  situations  worth  $600,  $800,  S900,  and  $I,2oo  per  annum. 
N.  B. — To  whom  reference  will  be  given  by  calling  at  the  School  Room. 
March  1,1848. 
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ART.  I.— SLAVERY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Although  man  is  so  constiluted  that  by  the  aid  of  artificial  means  he  can 
exist  upon  every  part  of  the  globe,  yet,  both  his  physical  and  moral  condition  is 
greatly  influenced  by  climate  and  other  physical  causes.  The  cflects  flowing 
from  these  causes,  and  the  influence  which  they  exert  over  the  individual  and 
social  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  earth,  are  legit- 
imate subjects  of  inquiry  for  the  natural  and  social  economist,  and  address  them- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  the  people  of  every  country. 

These  influences  impress  themselves  upon  the  moral,  political  and  religious  in- 
stitutions as  well  as  upon  the  philosophy  of  fevery  people,  and  finally  give  direc- 
tion to  their  destiny.  The  statesman,  the  philosopher,  or  the  divine,  who  has 
not  made  himself  acquainted  with  this  subject  so  as  to  enable  him  to  perceive 
and  appreciate  its  bearings  upon  the  human  character,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  in- 
competent to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  functions,  and  therefore  liable  to  do  in- 
jury, rather  than  to  promote  the  cause  in  which  lie  labors.  The  inhabitants  of 
every  clime  are  continually  operated  upon,  and  acting  under  these  influences, 
without  perceiving  their  force ;  and  each  wonders  at  the  stupidiiy  of  those  of 
other  and  different  climes,  in  adopting  and  observing  habits  and  customs  so  difTer- 
ent  from  their  own.  He,  therefore,  who  shall  endeavor  to  remove  and  obliterate 
these  influences  must  labor  in  vain ;  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  man's  nature,  and 
cannot  be  eradicated.  They  are,  however,  subject  to  modification,  and  are  the 
legitimate  agents  to  be  used  in  giving  direction  to  the  genius  and  civilization  of 
the  people  of  every  climate. 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States,  this  subject  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  arising  from  the  fact  that  our  territory  extends  through  so  many  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  embraces  so  many  different  intereets. 

The  population  of  the  United  Slates,  although  coming  principally  from  the 
sanae  region,  began  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  climate  shortly  after  its  settlement  in 
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this  countr}'.  In  traveling  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  the  change  is  so  gradual  tha< 
we  scarcely  perceive  it  until  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  journey;  then,  if 
we  look  around  us,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  people  differing  from 
those  we  had  seen  in  Maine  in  almost  every  thing  which  meets  the  eye,  or  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  ear.  We  shall  find  the  people  here  engaged  in  pursuits 
adapted  to  the  climate,  and  cherishing  an  institution  which  the  northern  people 
have  long  since  abolished,  because  it  was  not  suited  to  their  latitude.  The  phi- 
losopher would  appreciate  these  facts  and  perceive  the  true  cause  ;  but  he  would 
find  no  reason  to  condemn  the  southern  people  for  retaining  this  institution,  nor 
would  he  discover  any  merit  in  those  of  the  north  for  abolishing  it.  He  would 
see  that  both  had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  natural  economy,  operating 
through  the  agency  of  climate,  and  would  be  surprised  to  find  that  this  institution 
should  have  become  the  subject  of  much  excitement  and  unkind  feeling  between 
the  people  of  the  north  and  those  of  the  south. 

Looking  with  painful  emotions  upon  the  excitement  and  disquietude  arising 
from  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  southern  States,  and  being  satisfied  that  the 
origin  of  this  excitement  can  be  referred  to  no  adequate  and  just  cause,  we  are 
induced  to  offer  the  result  of  our  reflections  upon  the  subject.  In  doing  so,  we 
shall  endeavor  lo  place  it  upon  what  we  esteem  its  true  basis,  and  discuss  it  upon 
the  principles  of  natural  and  social  economy. 

Man  requires  more  exercise,  as  well  as  more  food  and  clothing,  in  a  cold  than 
in  a  hot  climate.  These  demands  stimulate  him  to  both  physical  labor  and  men- 
tal improvement.  But  in  high  northern  latitudes  the  long  and  severely  cold 
winters  allow  of  so  little  profitable  employment  in  the  j-ear,  that  the  labor  which 
can  be  performed  during  summer  is  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  win- 
ter, and  the  progress  of  civilization  is  retarded  from  a  lack  of  accumulated  wealth, 
and  of  commercial  and  social  intercourse  with  more  favored  climes.  As  we  pro- 
ceed towards  the  equator,  the  physical  inducements  to  labor  gradually  lose  their 
power,  and  moral  and  social  inducements  are  substituted  in  their  stead. 

In  the  temperate  zone  these  two — the  physical  auJ  moral  inducements — com- 
bine to  produce  the  highest  state  of  civilization  to  which  man  is  capable  of  attain- 
ing. Here  the  necessity  of  providing  for  winter  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  him  to 
labor  during  the  other  seasons,  and  his  labors  producing  more  than  is  required  for 
the  mere  wants  of  existence,  a  surplus  accumulates  and  constitutes  wealth  ;  and 
thus  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are,  to  some  extent,  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  appropriating  all  their  time  and  labor  to  the  production  of  articles  of  mere 
necessity,  and  employ  themselves  in  improving  the  mind  and  in  producing  works 
of  art. 

Proceedijig  still  further  towards  the  equator,  we  find  man  in  the  torrid  zone 
almost  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  labor.  Here  nature  produces  spontaneously 
almost  every  thing  which  he  requires  for  food  ;  he  requires  neithe»  shelter  nor 
clothing  to  protect  him  from  the  cold  ;  and  lacking  those  powerful  physical  infiu- 
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cnces  which  stimulate  the  inhabitants  of  colder  climes,  he  becomes  indolent  cind 
prone  to  relaxation  of  both  body  and  mind.  His  propensities  and  passions,  stim- 
ulated by  the  climate,  gain  the  ascendancy  over  his  moral  nature,  and  he  remains 
in  ignorance,  and  the  worst  state  of  baibarism,  perhaps,  known  to  man. 

Although  this  is  a  condition  naturally  arising  from  climate,  it  is  not,  however, 
a  necessary  and  inevitable  result.  In  regard  to  climate,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tropics  were  more  favored  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  earth ;  relieved 
from  the  strong  physical  necessity  of  labor,  which  was  imposed  upon  the  inhab- 
itants of  colder  regions,  they  were  in  a  condition  to  appropriate  more  of  their  time 
to  intelleclual  improvement,  and  to  the  general  purposes  of  civilization.  The  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  the  climate  were  equal  to  a  vast  amount  of  accumulated 
wealth,  which,  if  properly  appreciated,  would  have  made  them  the  most  enlight- 
ened people  of  the  earth.  From  these  causes  we  should  naturally  look  to  the 
region  of  the  tropics  for  the  earliest  dawnings  of  civilization ;  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  trust  history,  this  was  the  case  in  the  old  world,  and  the  monumental  ruins  of 
Central  America  bear  evidence  that  it  was  also  the  case  upon  this  continent.  It 
may  be  asked  why  this  early  state  of  civilization  was  not  sustained  and  improved  : 
We  answer,  because  the  natural  advantages  of  the  climate,  constituting  a. condi- 
tion of  weahh  similar  in-  its  consequences  to  the  large  accumulated  wealth  in 
other  climates,  the  inhabitants  of  the  former,  like  the  wealthy  individuals  of  the 
latter,  indulged  in  idleness  and  vice,  which  sooner  or  later,  inevitably  results  in 
degradation.  As  well  might  we  expect  that  the  rich  and  luxurious  citizen  of 
Eome,  in  the  days  of  the  Empire,  would  go  out  to  labor,  as  that  the  African  would 
leave  the  cool  shade,  and  expose  himself  to  toil  under  the  direct  rays  of  a  tropical 
sun,  unless  urged  to  it  by  some  powerful  physical  cause.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
slavery  has  always  existed  in  some  form  or  other  in  Africa,  and  other  tropical 
regions.  And  whether  the  institution  be  domestic  or  political,  tlie  rod  is  the  same 
and  only  impelling  power,  and  without  its  influence  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions 
cease  to  labor  and  to  enlarge  the  means  of  supporting  an  increase  of  population. 
By  continued  wars,  and  the  sale  of  captives  into  slavery,  the  increase  of  population 
is  prevented ;  and  thus  they  are  made  the  instruments  of  thrusting  themselves  out 
of  the  land  which  they  refuse  to  cultivate,  and  are  compelled  to  labor  in  foreign 
climes.  These  are  the  causes  which  have  sent  the  Africans  to  our  shores,  and 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  our  ancestors,  from  whom  they  have  descended  to 
the  present  generation.  That  the  condition  of  the  Africans  has  been  greatly  iia- 
proved  by  their  transportation  hither,  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  any  knowledge 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  race  in  this,  and  their  own  country.  And,  while 
working  out  their  own  improvement,  they  have  been  made  a  powerful  agent  in 
promoting  the  advancement  of  civilization  throughout  Christendom,  and,  perhaps, 
throughout  the  whole  earth.  By  the  great  surplus  which  they  produce  over  the 
quantity  vrbich  they  consume,  an  immenbe  addition  is  annually  made  to  the 
wealth  and  comfort  of  all  nations  who,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  participate  in 
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our  commerce.  This,  of  itself,  is  almost  sufficient  to  account  for  the  unparalelled* 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  within  the  present  century  in  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  countries  with  which  we  have  commercial  intercourse. 
Without  this  institution  it  is  altogether  probable  that  neither  cotton  nor  sugar 
would,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  cultivated  in  this  country  as  an  article  of 
commerce.  Hitherto  slavery  has  been  the  most  important  agent  in  developing  the 
resources  of  every  part  of  tlae  country,  as  well  in  the  north  as  in  the  south;  and 
we  can  perceive  no  reason  why  the  agency  of  slave  labor  will  be  less  important 
to  our  future  prosperity  than  it  has  been  to  the  past.  The  mind  of  the  civilized 
world  is  awakened  to  the  subject  of  ameliorating  the  general  condition  of  labor ; 
and  while  this  mighty  change  is  progressing,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  sus- 
tained by  some  great  source  of  over  production,  like  that  of  slave  labor  in  the 
United  Slates — for,  if  such  a  revolution  should  happen  as  would  materially  reduce 
the  quantity  of  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States  for  a  series  of  years  in  suc- 
cession, it  would  produce  a  revulsion  in  the  leading  pursuits  of  both  Europe  and 
America,  which  would  seriously  retard  the  improvements  of  the  age. 

But  with  all  these  causes  and  effects  in  view,  there  are  those  in  the  United 
States,  who  are  ever  laboring  to  produce  excitement  in  regard  to  Slavery.  The 
original  agitators  were  of  that  unfortunate  class  of  individuals  who  are  more 
zealous  than  wise.  Seizing  upon  the  abstract  proposition  that  slavery  is  an 
evil,  they  overlook  all  the  causes  which  may  have  led  to  its  existence ;  they 
are  blind  to  the  effects  which  it  is  producing  upon  the  slaves,  as  well  as  to  the 
advantages  which  are  evidently  accruing  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  more  than 
all,  with  a  total  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  owner,  and  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, and  at  the  hazard  of  a  servile  war,  ihey  would  set  the  African  free.  These 
are  the  fanatics,  whose  numbers  we  believe  to  be  small,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  no  occasion  will  arise  that  will  tend  to  increase  them.  But,  although  few 
in  number,  they  are  ever  active  and  vigilant  in  pursuing  their  object,  and  not- 
withstanding they  are  blind  in  regard  to  every  thing  else,  they  are  shrewd  in  re- 
gard to  this.  They  understand  as  by  instinct  the  kind  of  individuals  upon  whom 
they  can  operate  and  bring  over  to  their  faith,  and  are  ever  on  the  watch  to  ac- 
quire influence  in  the  politics  of  the  country.  The  demagogue,  (a  fanatic  also  in 
one  sense  of  the  term,)  always  upon  the  look  out  for  strength,  is  ever  found 
ready  to  serve  these  who  will  prom.ise  him  support — and  thus  a  league  is  formed 
between  these  two  disorganizers,  whereby  the  quiet  and  happiness  of  a  nation  is. 
disturbed. 

We  are,  however,  constrained  to  believe  that  there  are  very  many  good  and 
sensible  individuals  among  those  who  are  denominated  abolitionists,  who  consci- 
entiously believing  that  slavery  is  an  evil — and,  perhaps,  a  national  sin — and  not 
having  examined  the  subject,  feel  it  theif  duty  to  act  with  the  opposing  party, 
without  apprehending  the  injury  which  may  result  from  such  a  connection.  Such 
individuals  are  still  open  to  reason,  and  to  them  we  desire  to  address  our  views. 
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In  the  iiist  place,  it  requires  no  argument  to  prove,  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  no  power  to  control  in  any  way,  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
several  States.  Nor  can  it  rightfully  object  to  the  admission  of  the  people  of  a 
territory  into  the  Union,  upon  the  ground  that  their  constitution  recognizes  the 
institution  of  slavery.  Nor  do  we  admit  that  within  the  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
Congress  possesses  the  riglit  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States;  for  the  reason  that  all  territory  belonging  to  the  general  government  ought 
of  right  to  be  free  to  the  citizens  of  every  Slate,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  any  property,  the  right  of  which  was 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  State  from  which  they  emigrated;  otherwise  the  owner 
of  slaves  could  not  settle  in  a  territory  without  making  a  sacrifice,  not  required  of 
him  from  a  non-slaveholding  State. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  to  argue  a  question  of  constitutional  law.  Con- 
gress has  long  since  agreed  upon  a  line  of  compromise,  and  we  hope  that  all 
parties  will  religiously  observe  it.  But  all  this  discussion  in  regard  to  the  territo- 
rial boundary  of  slaver}',  is  a  war  with  shadows.  There  is  no  danger  that  slavery 
will  proceed  north,  and  if  it  were  legalized  to  the  latitude  of  forty-nine  degrees  it 
woulil  make  little  or  no  difTerence  in  the  final  result.  Natural  laws  will  in  time 
overrule  all  legislative  enactments.  White,  or  free  labor  from  the  north,  will 
press  upon  slave  labor  and  take  its  place,  until  the  white  laborer  has  reached  a 
climate  uncongenial  to  his  nature.  By  the  operation  of  these  laws,  the  more 
northern  slaveholding  Stales  will  abolish  slavery,  and  as  the  Africans  move 
south,  there  will  continue  to  be  fewer  white  men  mixed  with  them,  until  the  two 
races  shall  be  separated;  this  result  must  sever  the  relation  of  master  and  slave, 
and  change  the  domestic  into  a  political  institution.  This  will  j)lace  within  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  American  Continent,  a  race  of  men  who  in  their  physiolog- 
ical conformation,  were  created  for  the  climate.  Enured  to  labor,  practically 
acquainted  with  the  useful  arts,  and  purged  from  the  barbarous  customs  and 
superstitions  of  their  race  in  other  countries,  they  will  make  the  tropical  portion  of 
America  the  most  productive  part  of  the  globe.  The  continent  being  narrow  in 
this  region,  this  population  will  occupy  it  from  sea  to  sea,  and  hold  a  position 
which  will  enable  it  to  supply  both  sides  of  the  continent  with  tropical  pro- 
ducts, from  Kamschatka  to  Terre  del  Fuego,  on  the  west,  and  from  Cape  Horn  to 
Labrador,  on  the  east.  By  no  other  race  of  men  can  this  region  be  made  so  pro- 
ductive, and  their  location  here  will  give  immense  force  to  American  commerce, 
and  to  American  institutions.  For  the  purpose  of  consummating  this  result,  the 
United  States  must  continue  in  some  way,  to  influence  and  control  the  African 
populaiion.  The  particular  character  and  form  of  the  relation  which  will  exist 
between  the  tvi'o  races  must  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  as  they  arise. 

But  the  time  must  arrive,  when  by  the  increase  of  the  population  of  both  North 
and  South  America,  the  white  race  will  press  upon  the  tropics  from  both  sides, 

as  to  crowd  the  increased  population  of  the  black  race.  This  will  induce  tlie 
24* 
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latter  to  emigrate,  and  turning  their  faces  east,  they  will  cross  over  to  Africa  an<J 
repossess  themselves  of  the  land  from  which  their  ancestors  were  thrust  by  rea- 
son of  their  barbarism.  In  their  return  they  will  carry  with  them  our  political, 
social  and  religious  institutions ;  and  thus  Africa  colonized  from  America  will 
become  civilized  and  christianized  through  the  medinm  and  agency  of  slavery. 
Before  returning  to  Africa,  they  must  pass  from  a  state  of  bondage  into  a  state  of 
comparative  freedom,  that  they  may  learn  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  the  science 
of  government — for  he  who  has  been  a  slave,  is  unfit  to  be  a  citizen.  In  support 
of  this  proposition  we  have  the  example  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  who  under  the 
direction  of  the  wisest  law-giver  the  world  has  ever  known,  or  as  perhaps  we 
ought  to  say,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Almighty,  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  promised  land  until  all  those  who  were  born  in  slavery  had  been  wasted 
in  the  wilderness. 

Thus  we  have  sketched  what  we  suppose,  and  believe  to  be  the  future  destiny 
of  the  negro  race  upon  this  continent.  These  views  are  not  offered  in  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  but  we  esteem  them  as  fair  and  legitimate  deductions  and  conclu- 
sions from  the  laws  of  natural  and  social  economy,  which  in  the  end  we  believe 
will  prevail  over  all  human  power. 

When  we  contemplate  a  map  of  the  globe  we  perceive  the  continent  of  America 
stretching  from  north  to  south,  through  every  habital>le  climate,  between  thfe  two 
poles ;  and  if  the  fact  be  true,  and  we  believe  it  is,  that  the  white  race  is  not  adapted 
to  the  labor  of  the  tropics,  and  that  owing  to  his  color  and  physical  conformation, 
the  black  is  especially  fitted  for  it,  no  proposition  can  be  more  clear  than  that  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  continent,  to  their  greatest  extent, 
besides  conforming  its  population  to  the  laws  of  climate  and  of  natural  economy, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  black  race  should,  in  some  way,  be  brought  to  this  conti- 
nent. They  possessed  no  means  of  coming  here  as  free  men,  and  could  only 
come  as  slaves,  and  the  vices  by  which  they  had  been  degraded,  prepared  them 
for  that  condition.  They  could  not  be  sent  direct  to  the  tropical  regions  of  America, 
for  the  inhabilants  there  were  in  but  little  better  condition  than  themselves,  and 
were  incapable  of  improving  their  condition.  They  were,  therefore,  made  the 
agents  of  developing  the  resources  of  a  more  temperate  clime,  and  of  hastening  the 
progress  of  modern  civilization.  And  while  aiding-  in  this  great  work,  it  was 
designed  that  they  should  become  thoroughly  purged  of  the  superstitions  and  bar- 
barous customs  of  their  own  land,  and  learn  the  aits  of  civilization  among  the 
most  enlightened  people  of  the  earth. 

Under  this  view  of  the  subject  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  any  plan  contem- 
plating the  emancipation  of  the  slave  without  connecting  with  that  plan  his 
transportation  from  the  country,  is  calculated  to  injure  or  retard  the  cause  of 
final  emancipation.  And  that  even  those  charitable  and  philanthropic  individuals 
who  liberate  their  slaves  from  the  best  of  motives,  act  unwisely,  unless  at  the  same 
time  they  make  adequate  provision  to  send  them  to  Africa  under  circumstances 
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which  will  enabk  them  to  sustain  themselves  as  intelligent  members  of  an  en- 
lightened community.  It  is  the  policy  of  all  the  slave  Slates  to  inhibit  free 
black  persons  from  coming  within  their  limits  to  settle,  and  therefore,  as  slavery 
progresses  south,  the  free  blacks  must  be  left  among  the  whites;  this  is  an 
unnatural  condition,  and  one,  in  our  estimation,  much  more  to  be  deplored 
than  bondage.  Thus  circumstanced,  they  necessarily  constitute  a  caste  desti- 
tute of  political  privileges,  and  by  reason  of  their  complexion  they  can  have  no 
social  intercourse  with  the  whites  upon  equal  terms,  and  hence  are  deprived  of 
the  strongest  inducements  to  moral  improvement.  With  such  limited  objects  of 
aspiration,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  can  ever  become  respectable; 
and  while  they  become  degraded  in  their  own  character,  they  are  contributing 
nothing  by  their  labors  to  benefit  the  balance  of  mankind.  That  this  part  of  our 
colored  ijopulation  is  degraded  and  useless,  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  country, 
without  the  slightest  hope  of  amendment,  will  be  attested  by  every  intelligent  in- 
dividual who  has  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  observing  them  ;  and  it  may  be 
reasonably  doubted  w^hether,  if  the  entire  mass  was  transported  to  Africa  in  their 
present  condition,  they  possess  sufficient  intelligence  and  energy  to  sustain  them 
in  a  state  of  civilization. 

We  admit  the  abstract  proposition  that  slavery  is  an  evil ;  but  we  deny  that  as 
citizens  or  christians,  men  have  a  right  to  remove  this  evil  by  transgressing  both 
the  moral  and  civil  law.  More  especially  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  in  all 
human  probability,  the  removal  of  the  evil  complained  of  would  be  the  means  of 
inducing  others  more  to  be  deplored. 

In  regard  to  the  civil  right  of  the  slaveholder  to  his  slave,  it  rests  upon  the 
same  foundation  as  does  our  title  to  the  soil  in  this  country — both  have  been  ac- 
quired upon  the  same  principle  ;  and  as  well  might  it  be  expected  that  the  present 
owner  of  a  farm  in  New  England  w^ould  yield  it  up  to  the  descendant  of  some 
Indian  Iribe  from  which  it  was  obtained  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  because  no 
valuable  consideration  was  paid  for  it,  as  to  expect  that  the  present  owner  of  a 
slave  would  set  him  free,  because  it  was  proven  that  his  ancester  was  sold  into 
.bondage  without  his  consent.  The  aborigines  of  America,  resisting  every  influ- 
ence designed  by  the  Creator  as  inducements  to  civilization,  and  disdaining  to  till 
the  soil  for  the  support  and  increase  of  the  race,  were  doomed  to  surrender  the 
country  to  a  people  who  were  willing  to  cultivate  and  extract  from  the  earth  the 
means  of  supporting  a  larger  number  of  human  beings,  and  a  higher  state  of  in- 
telligence. 

Had  such  abstract  right  to  the  soil  as  the  Indians  claimed,  been  recognized  by 
the  Europeans,  and  had  their  objections  to  the  settlement  of  the  white  race  been 
regarded,  one-third  of  the  habitable  and  productive  portion  of  the  globe  would 
have  remained  unappropriated  to  the  use  of  man  ;  and  the  provision  made  by  the 
Creator  ior  the  support  of  a  very  large  number  of  human  beings  would  have 
remained  unavailable.     Such  a  state  of  things  would  evidently  have  contravened 
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the  Jaws  of  natural  economy;  for  God  hath  given  to  those  who  obey  these  lavrS 
"  the  heathen  for  an  inheritance  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  their 
possession." 

The  African  race  were  in  the  same  category  with  the  American  Indians:  they 
had  resisted  all  the  influences  ordained  by  the  Creator,  as  inducements  to  intel- 
lectual and  moral  improvement.  Instead  of  availing  themselves  of  the  advanta- 
ges which  the  climate  and  the  natural  productions  of  the  earlh  afforded  them,  they 
refused  to  labor;  and  when  these  natural  resources  were  exhausted,  like  the  In- 
dian, they  disdained  to  cultivate  the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  means 
of  sustaining  an  increased  population  ;  and  hence  they  sunk  into  the  lowest  state 
of  barbarism,  and  became  the  subjects  of  the  most  odious  vices  and  superstitions. 
Fi'om  these  causes  they  were  divided  into  small  tribes,  and  by  desolating  wars, 
and  the  sale  of  captives  into  bondage,  they  kept  the  increase  of  population  within 
the  natural  resources  of  tbe  country,  thereby  violating  the  laws  of  both  natu- 
ral and  social  economy.  Under  such  circumstances,  had  the  climate  of  Africa 
been  congenial  to  the  white  race,  the  civilized  white  man,  acting  under  the  same 
laivs  which  brought  him  to  America,  would  no  doubt  have  taken  possession  af 
Africa.  But  this  part  of  the  earth  was  created  for  the  black  race,  (or  perhaps 
we  should  say,  the  black  man  was  created  for  the  country,)  and  hence,  it  was 
protected  against  the  incursions  and  settlement  of  the  whites,  by  the  peculiarity 
of  the  climate.  This  being  the  case,  the  barbarism  and  cupidity  of  the  people 
became  the  agents  of  thrusting  themselves  out,  and  sending  them  in  bonds  to  for- 
eign lands.  Not  so  much,  perhaps,  to  expiate  in  a  state  of  slavery  the  enormity 
of  their  crimes,  as  to  enforce  upon  them  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  christian  religion.  In  this  we  can  perceive  a  mercy  and  kindness  extended 
to  the  African  which  appears  to  be  denied  to  the  Indian ;  for,  while  we  see  a 
prospect  of  improvement  and  restoration  to  the  African  race,  nothing  less  than 
total  extinction  seems  to  threaten  the  American  Indian.  And  thus  the  Africans 
in  bondage  are  made  the  agents  of  producing  the  means  of  facilitating  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  in  other  lands  and  nations,  while  at  the  same  time  and  by 
the  same  means,  thej'  are  preparing  the  way  for  the  civilization  of  themselvee, 
and  of  their  own  country.  Those  who  do  not,  or  will  not  recognize  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  this  two-iold  purpose  of  African  slavery,  appear  to  us  as  blind  as 
were  the  Africans  themselves,  before  their  expulsion  from  their  own  land. 

But  these  pseudo  philanthropists  insist  that  it  is  time  to  set  the  bondsman  free. 
How  do  they  know  this  ?  What  warrant  have  they  for  this  opinion,  and  ho\r 
dare  they  sit  in  judgment  between  ofiended  Deity  and  an  ofTending  people .' 
Have  they  penetrated  the  designs  of  Providence  and  discovered  the  fact  that  all 
the  benefits  intended  to  be  derived  to  other  nations  from  African  slavery,  have 
been  accomplished  .'  Or,  are  they  prepared  to  say  that  if  the  Africans  were  now 
liberated  from  bondage,  that  they  a:e  sufficiently  enlightened  to  enable  them  to 
sustain  a  slate  of  civilization  ?    We  are  fully  persuaded  that  these  things  Lave 
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not  yet  been  accomplished,  and  that  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  African  of  the  United  States;  he  has  not  yet  worked  out  his  destiny, 
or  fulfilled  the  years  of  his  captivity.  When  the  fulness  of  time  shall  arrive, 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave  will  be  dissolved  by  the  operation  of  natural 
laws,  acting  upon  the  condition  of  both,  as  well  as  upon  the  country  to  which 
they  reside.  When  these  things  conspire  to  bring  about  the  emancipation  of 
slavery,  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  the  fruit  be  ripe — and  it  will  require  no 
foreign  hand  to  pluck  it.  The  time  and  mode  of  finally  dissolving  this  relation 
is  beyond  the  scrutiny  of  man,  but  if  left  to  the  direction  and  control  of  natural 
laws,  it  will  be  effected  without  violence. 

We  are  fully  warranted  in  saying,  that  as  christians,  these  agitators  are  greatly 
violating  the  precepts  of  the  religion  which  they  profess.  In  agitating  a  discus- 
sion-lending  necessarily  to  disturb  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  creating 
bitterness  and  jealousy  in  the  heart  of  the  master  on  one  hand,  and  dissatisfac- 
tion and  disobedience  on  the  other,  they  are  doing  that  which  they  would  not 
that  others  should  do  unto  them  in  like  circumstances. 

In  aiding  slaves  to  escape  from  the  service  of  their  masters,  they  violate  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  disregard  that  precept  which  requires  submission  to  the 
laws  that  be.  Instead  of  exhorting  servants  to  obey  their  masters  as  did  the 
great  Apostle,  they  excite  him  to  rebellion  and  disobedience.  Paul  returned  the 
slave  to  the  master,  but  these  modern  fanatics  seek  to  steal  him  away. 

The  violation  of  these,  and  many  other  of  the  plainest  precepts  of  Christianity, 
are  so  gross  and  palpable  that  there  is  no  ground  left  whereupon  the  most  igno- 
rant can  excuse  themselves,  and  those  who  are  guilty  of  such  jiractices  stand 
convicted  before  both  God  and  man,  of  unmitigated  crime. 

We  exhort  such  as  have  attached  themselves  to  the  anti-slave  parly  from  pure 
motives,  (and  we  doubt  not,  but  there  are  many  such)  to  examine  this  subject  care- 
fully and  without  prejudice,  both  as  citizens  and  christians,  and  if  they  find  that 
the  prominent  leaders  in  this  agitating  subject  are  violating  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  the  most  obvious  precepts  of  Christianity,  then  let  them  withdraw 
from  all  fellowship  and  communion  with  them. 

Let  none  be  deceived  by  that  most  dangerous  of  all  doctrines,  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means;  this  doctrine  is  reversed  in  the  christian  philosophy,  which 
teaches  that  the  means  alone  can  justify  the  end. 

If  it  should  be  objected  that  the  period  of  emancipation  which  we  have  en- 
deavored to  foreshadow,  is  altogether'' too  remote  and  improbable  to  satisfy  the 
ardent  zeal  of  the  philanthropist,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  destiny  of  nations 
is  controlled  by  certain  irrevocable  laws;  such  as  we  have  endeavored  to  illustrate, 
and  which  are  usually  denominated  "  divine  providence,"  and  that  these  laws 
must  ultimately  prevail  against  all  human  obstruction,  and  that  obedience  to  these 
laws  constitutes  the  highest  wisdom  of  man,  and  resistance  his  greatest  folly.  If 
these  laws  should  be  appreciated  and  observed  by  our  people,  we  must  rule  the 
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destiny  of  this  corttinent,  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  force  of  our  institutione, 
which  will  open  the  Avay  before  us  as  speedily  as  it  will  be  safe  and  expedient 
to  extend  our  borders.  The  several  governments  w^ithin  the  tropical  climate  ol 
America  may  almost  be  said  to  change  with  the  seasons;  nor  is  there  any  indica- 
tion of  their  becoming  more  permanent  in  their  character.  Worn  out  and  ruined 
by  these  revolutions  the  people  will,  in  due  time,  seek  protection  under  the  phys- 
ical and  moral  powder  of  the  United  States,  and  receive  our  black,  as  well  as  our 
white  population. 

If  our  population  should  continue  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  it  has  since 
the  year  1790,  we  shall  number  three  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants  in  about 
ninety  years  from  the  present  date.  Forty  millions  of  this  number  would  be 
blacks.  Now,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  obsemng  mind,  that  forty  millions 
cannot  be  profitably  employed  in  the  present  slaveholding  district  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  long  before  they  reach  that  number,  they  must  be  liberated,  or 
otherwise  progress  south  under  our  control.  We  perceive  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  under  our  free  and  enlighted  institutions,  the  increase  of  our-  population 
will  sustain  its  present  rate,  ujitil  it  reaches  three  hundred  millions.  It  this 
should  be  the  case,  there  are  many  now  in  being,  who  will  live  to  see  the  destiny 
which  we  have  supposed  to  await  the  American  slave,  consummated. 

The  scheme  of  colonizing  the  free  people  of  color  in  Africa  according  to  the 
views  of  the  colonization  society,  is  alike  beautiful  and  philanthropic;  and 
altogether  worthy  of  the  great  and  good  men  who  have  advocated  and  sus- 
tained it.  If  wisely  managed,  it  is  capable  of  doing  great  good,  as  well  by 
relieving  the  country  of  a  portion  of  this  colored  population,  as  in  forming  a 
nucleus  for  the  settlement  of  the  race  there,  when  they  shall  begin  to  emi- 
grate upon  their  own  resources.  If  this  colony  should  be  sustained,  and  gain 
strength  under  the  auspices  of  the  society — aided  by  our  government — it  will 
constitute  the  germ  of  the  future  civilization  of  Africa.  And,  although  com- 
posed of  humble,  and  mostly  of  illiterate  constituents,  they  will  commence  their 
career  at  a  higher  point  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  have  any  other  people 
upon  earth.  Much  higher  than  did  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  this  continent;  for 
they  came  here  under  the  influence  and  auspices  of  a  monarchical  government — 
of  an  established  church,  and  laws  recognizing  an  aristocracy,  and  the  rights  of 
primogeniture,  with  other  customs  and  prejudices  detrimental  to  the  advancement 
of  civilization.  The  African  colonist  wnll  be  free  from  all  tjiese  hindrances  in 
the  beginning,  and  will  start  in  advance  of  ever)'  other  people  upon  earth,  ex- 
cept  ourselves.  Under  such  circumstances  we  are  warranted  in  expecting  the 
best  results. 

Here,  then,  is  a  labor  in  which  all  may  unite  with  a  clear  conscience,  and 
without  ofience  to  any.  The  field  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  give  lull  scope  and 
employment  to  the  sympathy  and  charitable  efTorts  of  the  anti-slave  party ;  and 
one  from  which,  if  cultivated  with  skill  and  diligence,  they  may  safely  calculate 
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lo  reap  a  sure  and  rich  harvest.    Then  let  them  tinite  in  this  great  work,  and  re- 
deem themselves  from  their  past  follies. 

We  freely  admit  that  we  feel  no  apprehension  that  the  anti-slave  party  will 
t)e  either  the  cause  of  dissolving  the  Union,  or  of  materially  changing  the  destiny 
of  the  slaves;  still  we  look  upon  their  efforts  as  the  cause  of  much  evil.  The 
Saltation  of  this  subject  is  calculated  to  alienate  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the 
south  from  those  of  the  north.  The  southern  people  leel  that  their  rights  have 
been  wantonly  assailed,  and  that  their  peace  of  mind  and  personal  security,  as 
well  as  tlieir  property,  are  endangered  by  the  unwarrantable  practices  of  those  of 
the  north.  The  agitation  of  the  subject  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  tends  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  sectional  legislation,  and  to  embarrass  the  action  of  Congress 
upon  all  subjects  of  a  general  nature ;  and  statesmanship,  with  a  few  honorable 
exceptions,  consists  in  legislating  for  the  territory  either  north  or  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  and  in  managing  so  as  to  obtam  an  advantage  over  those  who 
happen  to  li^e  on  opposite  sides.  These  are  evils  greatly  to  be  deplored,  and  de- 
serve the  condemnation  of  every  good  patriot.  Agitation  is  the  bread  of  life  to 
the  mere  politician  and  fanatic,  and  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  wise, 
they  would  deprive  these  worthies  of  this  pabulum,  and  by  keeping  quiet,  permit 
them  to  die. 

Thus  have  we  endeavored  to  trace  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States  to  natural  Jaws,  and  to  show  that  it  is  the  consequence  of  disobedience. 
We  have  also  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  the  slave 
can  be  liberated  with  advantage  lo  his  present  or  future  condition;  and  have 
sketched  out  what  seems  to  our  mind,  the  natural  and  final  destiny  of  the  African 
race.  We  have  also  suggested  some  of  the  eviJs  arising  from  the  present  agita- 
tion of  the  subject.  Our  object  is  to  direct  the  minds  of  the  agitators  to  what  we 
believe  the  true  and  philosophical  mode  of  considering  the  entire  subject,  and  if 
possible,  to  guard  them  against  the  commission  of  evil,  while  they  are  aiming  to 
discharge  what  they  esteem  a  duty. 

We  most  ardently  desire  to  remove  every  cause  which,  in  any  way,  tends  to 
cherish  sectional  prejudices,  and  sectional  legislation  ;  for  we  are  fully  persuaded 
that  these  constitute,  the  most  formidable  and  dangerous  obstructions  which  Le  in 
our  way  to  national  greatness.  Before  these  causes  can  be  removed,  we  must 
adopt  and  inculcate  a  more  universal  system  of  philosophy.  We  must  study  the 
prmciples  of  natural  and  social  economy,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  con- 
form our  present  incongruous  and  ill-digested  systems  of  morals  and  philosophy 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  as  promulgated  throughout  her  works.  From  these,  and 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  which  they  are  the  best  exponents,  let  us  draw  our 
rules  of  action,  pure  and  unpolluted  from  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the  past. 
Without  this,  we  cannot  become  Americanized  in  the  tnie  meaning  of  the  term. 
We  cannot  possess  that  universal  sympathy  which  is  required  to  make  us  one  in 
heart  as  we  are  in  name,  and  which  alone  can  give  full  force  to  our  institutions. 
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ART.  II— ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Messrs.  Editors  :— I  here  furnish  you  an  account  of  some  experimenis  with 
the  Electric  Light.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  subject  has  not  elicited  more  vo- 
taries in  its  favor  than  it  has,  as  it  is  cakukled  fo  supersede  both  the  use  of  oil 
and  gas.  It  is  now  about  nine  years  ago  since  M.  Achereau  made  his  first  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  the  Electric  Light,  in  the  Place  dc  la  Concorde,  in  presence  of 
the  authorities  and  some  four  or  five  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris. 

On  one  of  the  bases  of  the  statues  called  ihe  PavilUon  de  Lille,  a  glass  glohe, 
of  apparently  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  moveable  reflector, 
was  fixed  in  connection  with  a  voltaic  battery;  and,  at  a  little  before  nine  o'clock, 
the  electric  fluid  was  thrown  into  it  by  a  conductor.  At  this  time  all  the  gaslights 
in  the  Place,  (one  hundred  in  number,)  were  burning.  As  soon  as  the  electric 
light  appeared,  the  nearest  gaslights  had  the  same  dull  appearance  that  oil  lamps 
have  by  the  side  of  gas.  Soon  afterwards  the  gas  was  extinguished  and  the 
electric  light  shown  forth  in  all  its  brilliancy.  Within  one  hundred  yards  it  was 
easy  to  read  the  smallest  print;  it  was,  in  fact,  as  light  as  day.  The  astonish- 
ment of  the  multitude  was  very  great,  and  their  delight  as  strong  as  their  aston- 
ishment. The  estimate  of  the  power  of  the  electric  light,  (made  by  .scientific 
men,)  is,  that  it  is  equal  to  twenty  gas  lights.  The  cost  of  apparatus  would  not 
amount  to  one-twentieth  of  the  cost  for  the  generation  and  application  of  gas. 
The  electric  light  gives  out  no  bad  smell;  it  emits  none  of  those  elements  which, 
in  the  burning  of  gas,  are  so  injurious  to  health  ;  and  explosion  would  be  impos- 
sible. The  only  danger  would  be  at  the  batterj- ;  that,  of  course,  should  be  at- 
tended by  a  competent  person. 

Internal  lighting  would  be  as  practicable  as  external  lighting.  M.  Achereau'* 
experiment  was  performed  with  a  voltaic  battery  of  two  hundred  pairs,  composed 
as  follows :  1st.  An  outer  globe  of  glass.  2d.  In  this  globe  of  glass  a  cylinder 
of  charcoal,  open  at  both  ends,  and  plunged  in  the  nitric  acid  contained  in  the 
outer  globe.  3d.  In  the  cylinder  of  charcoal  a  porous  porcelain  vase,  containing 
acidulated  water,  (with  sulphuric  acid,)— this  replaces  the  cloth  in  the  common 
battery.  4th.  In  the  porcelain  vase  a  cylinder  of  amalgam  of  zinc,  plunged  in 
the  acidulated  water.  Two  copper  conductors  from  the  second  pole,  and  pointed 
with  charcoal,  led  into  an  empty  glass  globe,  from  which  the  air  had  been  ex- 
hausted. The  two  fluids,  on  meeting,  produce  a  soft  but  most  intense  light 
Should  the  thing  work  in  general  as  on  this  occasion,  it  will  work  a  dreadful  rev- 
olution with  gas  companies.  M.  Achereau  said  that  a  company  for  supplying  the 
electric  light,  would  realize  a  handsome  profit  by  charging  one-sixth  that  is  paid 
for  gas.  A  Mr.  Slaite  is  lecturing  in  England  on  this  new  mode  of  lighting.  At 
a  soiree  given  by  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Sunderland,  this  mode 
of  lighting  was  the  principal  attraction.  The  Newcastle  Guardian  says :  "  The 
light,  which  was  of  astonishing  brilliance  and  beauty,  was  placed  under  an  ait 
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tight  glass  vase  ;  when  the  gas  was  turned  down  it  sufficiently  lighted  the  spa- 
cious building,  and  bore  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  great  orb  of  day  of  any 
light  we  ever  witnessed.  The  electric  light  was  next  exhibited  in  a  vessel  oi 
water,  with  equal  success.  !Mr.  S.  stated  that  it  was  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the 
best,  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  marvellous  invention  was  hailed  with  rap- 
turous plaudits !"  The  New  York  Tribune  says,  in  reference  to  this  mode  of 
lighting:  "  Its  expense  is  not  one-twentieth  of  the  price  now  paid  in  this  city 
for  gas;"  and  I  suppose  that  we,  out  west  here,  pay  one-half  more  for  our  gas 
than  the  people  in  New  York,  and  double  ihe  price  the  people  do  in  England. 
Hence,  it  becomes  the  lovers  of  economy  to  look  well  to  this  subject — light! 
St.  Louis,  March  25,  184S.  J.  M.  P- 
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On  referring  to  the  table  of  equivalents*  which  we  offered  in  the  IMarch  num^ 
ber  of  the  Western  Journal,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  order  of  super-position 
of  the  different  mineral  masses  which  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  earth,  is 
invariably  the  same,  whether  found  under  different  names  in  the  west,  in  New 
York,  or  on  the  eastern  continent.  Exceptions,  however,  to  this  uniformity  in 
sequence  have,  in  a  few  instances,  been  observed,  but  these  are  local  in  character, 
and  generally  limited  to  the  junction  of  two  formations. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Silurian  and  Devonian,  or  the  older  fossiliferous 
rocks,  are  more  completely  developed  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe  j-et 
examined.  England  and  Wales,  in  which  these  systems  were  first  discriminated 
and  classed  as  separate  from  other  formations,  furnish  but  few  of  the  strata  which 
are  so  abundantly  displayed  in  the  same  series  in  New  York,  and  in  order  to  find 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  latter,  it  even  seems  necessary  to  traverse  the  old  conti- 
nent in  every  direction,  and  to  borrow  equivalents  from  different,  and  ofien  verj' 
distant,  localities.  The  strata  which  are  so  multiplied  and  fully  developed  in  the 
system  of  New  York  as  to  render  it  properly  a  standard  of  comparison  for  simi- 
lar formations  throughout  the  earth,  are  but  imperfectly  distributed  in  the  great 
Valley  of  the  Missis.sippi.  Some  of  them,  as  we  proceed  towards  the  west, 
become  more  and  more  attenuated,  and  ultimately  thin  out,  so  that  the  stratum 
which  rests  upon  them,  and  that  on  which  they  repose,  are  brought  in  juxtaposi- 
tion ;  and  on  proceeding  still  further,  one  or  bofh  of  these  give  out,  and  others, 
older  and  newer  in  the  series,  are  found  in  immediate  contact,  so  that  only  a  few 
of  the  numerous  strata  of  the  New  York  system  are  prolonged  and  fully  devel- 
oped in  the  west.  This  extension  of  a  few,  only,  of  these  formations — the  super- 
position of  the  carboniferous  system,  and  the  absence  of  all  the  younger  rocks 

•Drawn  from  Mr.  Verneuil's  Parallelism  of  (he  Palpczoic  Formations  of  Europe 
anil  America,  and  the  reports  of  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen.     Tl.eie  are  a  few  errors  in  Ihe 
arrangement  of  this  tabic,  which  Ihe  reader  can  correct  by  the  text  which  follows. 
25 
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intervening  between  the  latter  and  the  cretaceous  or  chalk  group,  impresses  oh 
western  geology  a  simplicity  which  has  never  been  observed  in  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  same  geographical  extent. 

As  it  will  become  necessary,  in  presenting  a  view  of  the  geology  of  Missouri, 
to  refer  to  formations  existing  in  other  States,  we  will  here  ofier  a  sketch  of  the 
geology  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  order  that  its  relations  may  be  more  fully 
comprehended. 

The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  .embraces  the  immense  region  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  most  elevated  range  of  the  Appalachian  cham,  on  the  west  by  the 
Oregon  or  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  elevated  table  lands  which  divide  its  waters  from  those  flowing  into 
Hudson's  Baj',  supporting  the  great  chain  of  lakes  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  This  vast  basin  includes,  in  the  greatest  extension  of  its  axis,  about 
twenty-one  degrees  of  latitude,  and  about  thirty-two  of  longitude,  or  an  area  of 
1 ,300,000  square  miles.  Formed  on  a  scale  at  once  grand  and  imposing ;  char- 
acterized by  a  beautiful  and  agreeable  diversity  in  its  surface ;  irrigated  by  a  great 
central  stream,  deriving  its  branches  from  the  remotest  limits  of  its, border;  cir- 
cumscribed in  its  northern  and  southern  extension  to  the  great  temperate  zone  of 
earth  ;  unparalleled  in^the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  amazing  variety  of  its  pro- 
ducts; and  unrivalled  in  the  extent  of  its  yet  undeveloped  mineral  resources,  this 
valley  offers,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  those  conditions  w^hich  are  most  favorable 
to  the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man,  and  to  the  great  and  lead- 
ing developments  which  characterize  every  stage  of  his  onward  progress  to  the 
high  destiny  which  awaits  him. 

In  offering  a  geological  sketch  of  this  extended  surface,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
premise  that  observations  are  still  required  in  some  portions  of  the  country,  to 
render  it  complete  in  its  details;  yet,  sufficient  is  known  to  furnish  a  correct  gen- 
eral estimate  of  the  character  of  its  formations,  and  the  extent  of  their  distri- 
bution. 

By  commencing  at  its  southern  border,  or  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  proceed- 
ing towards  the  north,  we  fmd  that  arrangement  in  its  strata  which  enables  us  to 
begin  with  the  younger,  or  more  recent  formations,  and  to  descend  regularly  to 
those  which  are  older  in  the  series. 

The  sands,  clays  and  pebbles  which  cover  the  geneial  surface  of  every  country, 
conceal,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  more  compact  formations.  This  alluvium,  as  it 
is  termed,  is  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  in  lakes,  bays  and  estuaries,  by  the 
transporting  agency  of  running  water,  or  in  some  cases  by  denudation,  and  a 
transfer  of  these  materials  by  the  ocean  itself  from  changes  in  its  geographical 
and  dynamical  relations.  Constituting  the  general  surface  of  every  country,  it  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  soil,  or  that  admixture  of  its  earthy  and  saline  matters  with 
vegetable  mould,  which  sustains  the  vegetable  world. 

Underlying  this  alluvium,  we  find  a  tertiary  border,  extending  around  the  Gulf 
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of  Mexico,  occupying  the  lower  third  ot  Alabama,  nearly  all  of  Mississippi,  Lou- 
isiana, and  the  southern  part  of  Arkansas;  towards  the  western  plains  its  limit 
has  not  as  yet  been  defined.  This  tertiary  belt  is  only  a  portion  of  that  belonging 
to  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  which  extends  with  a  variable  width  from  New 
Jersey  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Sweeping  around  the  southern  termination  of  the 
Appalachian  range  in  Alabama,  it  rapidly  widens  out  as  it  is  prolonged  towards 
the  west. 

In  Alabama  there  are  two  formations  composing  this  group  of  rocks,  whiclx 
have  a  general  inclination  or  dip  towards  the  south,  or  from  the  termination  ot 
the  Appalachian  range  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  first  or  the  upper  is  termed 
the  Nummelite  Limestone,  (the  Orbitolite  of  Mr.  Lyell,)  and  is  found  cropping  out 
in  various  places  where  the  water  courses  have  worn  deep  channels  through  the 
alluvium,  particularly  in  the  bluffs  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Slate.  Below 
this  imperfectly  formed  limestone,  we  find  the  second  stratum,  in  a  descending 
series,  with  the  same  dip  towards  the  south.  Its  line  of  outcrop  forms  a  narrow 
but  interrupted  band  north  of  the  Orbitolite  Limestone  in  Alabama,  and  gradually 
widens  out,  forming  a  broad  surface  in  middle  and  upper  Mississippi,  whence  it 
extends  to  the  southern  part  of  Arkansas.  This  white  and  friable  rock,  commonly 
termed  the  rotten  Limestone,  from  its  disposition  to  undergo  disenfegration  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  gives  rise  to  the  prairies  which  so  frequently  diversify  this 
region.  It  abounds  in  a  great  variety  of  shells  as  well  as  the  remains  of  the 
remarkable  cetacen — the  Zeuglodon  of  Professor  Owen,  or  the  Basilo  Saurus  of 
Dr.  Morton. 

In  the  great  geological  scale,  the  next  class  of  rocks  below  the  tertiary  series, 
is  the  chalk,  or  cretaceous  group.  In  the  United  States  we  find  no  formation 
corresponding  in  lithological  characters  at  least,  to  the  upper  division  of  this 
group  as  it  exists  in  England.  No  chalk,  as  yet,  has  been  found,  though  the 
equivalents  of  the  green  sands  and  marls  which  underlay  it,  have  been  obseived 
at  various  places  through  Alabama,  Mississippi,  in  the  extreme  western  portions 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river,  as  far 
north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  These  marly  and  argillaceous  beds  crop  out  in 
a  narrow  line  through  Alabama ;  but  in  Tennessee  become  much  wider,  forming 
the  cold  and  barren  soils  of  several  counties  west  of  the  Tennessee  river.  From 
their  border  of  elevation  they  dip  towards  the  south  and  disappear  under  the  ter- 
tiary group  already  referred  to.  At  Wetumpka,  in  Alabama,  they  repose  upon  ^ 
the  Metamorphic  or  Crystaline  rocks ;  further  to  the  west,  near  Tuscaloosa, 
and  thence  onward  through  the  State,  Ihey  rest  immediately  on  the  mica- 
ceous sandstone  or  other  members  of  the  Carboniferous  series.f  Extended  through 
the  southern  and  western  portions  of  Arkansas,  these  cretaceous  rocks,  as  they 
circle  around  towards  the  northwest,  acquire  an  astonishing  development  in  super- 
ficial area.    In  Lieutenant  Fremont's  expedition,  the  fossils  found  from  longitude 
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96}  (or  a  little  west  of  the  Missouri  river,)  to  Pike's  Peak,  through  the 
enormous  extent  of  nine  degress  of  longitude,  all  belonged  'o  the  cretaceous  group 
of  rocks.  But  the  extension  of  its  beds  towards  the  west  is  equalled  if  not  ex- 
ceeded by  that  which  occurs  more  towards  the  northwest.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  yioux  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chienne,  a  distance,  by  water,  of  four  hundred 
miles,  Mr.  Nicolet  found  the  cretaceous  group  forming  the  hills  which  flank  the 
right  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  which  rise  like  steps  towards  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  He  estimates  the  greatest  widtli  of  the  group  here,  at  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  thought  it  possible  that  it  was  prolonged  in  length 
to  the  moulh  of  the  Yellowstone,  a  distance  of  one  thousand  miles  northw^est. 
Now,  as  the  geographical  features  of  the  great  western  plains  present  a  remarka- 
ble uniformity  in  their  general  character,  it  w^ould  not,  perhaps,  be  generalizing 
too  far  to  refer  them,  in  their  entire  extent,  to  the  cretaceous  formation. 

It  wlW  appear  from  this  summary,  that  the  cretaceous  and  the  super-imposed 
tertiary  group,  or  those  more  recently  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  taken 
together,  constitute  a  great  western  and  southern  border  on  the  surface  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  If  the  geological  formations  of  this  great  basin  cor- 
responded to  those  of  England,  we  should  find  the  cretaceous  reposing  on  the 
Wealden,  the  next  group,  in  a  descending  series.  But  the  Wealden,  the  Oolite, 
the  Lias,  the  Triassic  and  the  Permian  groups,  are  all  wanting  in  its  geological 
structure,  and  we  find  in  Alabama  the  cretaceous  resting  upon  the  carboniferous, 
or  the  coal  bearing  series,  or  in  the  absence  of  these,  and  other  older  formations, 
directly  upon  the  metamorphic  or  crystaline  rocks. 

With  some  exceptions,  from  the  border  of  this  cretaceous  formation  in  Aalbama, 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  to  the  great  lakes  and  the  table  lands  between  the 
head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  and  from  its  eastern  border  on 
the  great  western  plains  to  the  middle  range  ol  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  the  sur- 
face of  the  Mississippi  Valley  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  carbonife- 
rous group  of  formations. 

These  exceptions  include,  1st.  A  limited  and  isolated  circle  around  llie  city  of 
Nashville,  where  the  Devonian  and  Silurian,  seem  to  have  penetrated  through 
the  carboniferous  rocks>  which,  in  general  overlay  them. 

2.  An  anticlinal  axis,  unaccompanied  by  dislocation,  extending  towards  the  north, 
along  the  eastern  border  of  Indiana,  displays  the  older  fossiliferous  rocks  on 
the  surface  of  both  of  its  sides.  These,  in  nearly  horizontal  strata,  form  suc- 
cessive bands  of  varying  width  around  it,  covering  the  surface  of  most  of  eas- 
tern Indiana  and  western  Ohio>  and  extending  from  the  country  immediately 
around  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  nearly  to  the  southern  border  of  the  State  of 
Michigan.  These  Devonian  and  upper  Silurian  rocks  are  here  extended  to 
the  northwest,  around  the  border  of  the  great  Illinois  coal-field,  and  probably  oc- 
cupy all  the  surface  between  this  limit  and  the  southwestern  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan.    As  we  proceed  towards  the  northwest,  we  find  the  upper  part  of 
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Illinois,  /rem  Rock  River,  nearly  the  Avhole  of  Wisconsin,  all  of  tlie  norlheastcrn 
portion  of  Iowa,  together  with  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Mincsola,  extending 
even  beyond  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  composed  of  Devonian,  or  upper  and  lower 
Silurian  rocks.  All  the  region  of  country  on  the  northeast,  the  north  and  the  west 
of  the  limits  of  this  series  of  formations  here,  is  characterized  by  the  prevalence 
of  Plutonic,  Metamorphic  and  Volcanic  rocks,  covered  over  to  a  great  extent  bj- 
drift,  or  boulder  alluvion,  which  seems  to  have  been  swept  from  the  norlheatt. 

3.  The  third  exception  is  found  in  most  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  and  western  Arkansas.  Here  the  Plutonic  and  Volcanic  rocks,  forming 
much  of  the  surface,  seem  again  to  have  elevated  some  members  of  the  lower 
Silurian  group  above  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  carboniferous  series. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  exception  is  so  trivial  as  scarcely  to  require  notice — it 
is  a  small  extent  of  country  east  of  the  Appalachian  coal  measure,  in  Tennessee, 
which  is  formed  of  Silurian,  but  more  frequently  of  Metamorphic  and  Plutonic 
rocks.  On  comparing  the  surface  occupied  by  these  older  formations,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  carboniferous  series  of  rocks  overspreads  about  two-thirds  of  the 
great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  exclusive  of  the  more  southern  and  western  por- 
tions, characterized  as  we  have  shown  by  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  groups. 

In  order  that  we  may  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  limits  of  the  separate 
formations  which  constitute  the  caiboniferous  system,  we  will  describe  them  as 
they  are  found  existing  in  and  around  the  coal  measure  of  Alabama,  where  they 
preserve  perhaps  greater  uniformity  in  their  order  of  arrangement,  than  in  any 
part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  first  or  upper  division  here  consists  of  white  layers  of  sandstone  and  grit, 
alternated  with  green  and  gray  micaceous  sandstone,  lipple  marked  yellow  sand- 
stones— clays  and  shales,  alternated,  and  enclosing  beds  of  coal,  varying  in  thick* 
ness  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet.  These  layers  with  the  included  coal, 
constitute  what  is  properly  termed  a  coal  measure  or  a  coal  field. 

The  second  division  of  the  carboniferous  series  in  general,  undeijayiiig  the  first, 
consists  here  of  a  coarse  quartzose  grit,  resting  generally  on  thin  laminre  of  sand- 
stone or  dark  colored  shales.  This  formation  is  the  equivalent  of  the  INIillstone 
grit  of  England.     This  we  shall  term  Quartzose  grit. 

The  third  or  lower  division  is  formed  of  thick  beds  of  bluish  limestone,  with 
veins  of  calc  spai-  intersecting  them,  and  sometimes  abounding  in  nodules  of  chert 
and  hornstone.  The  lower  beds  of  this  division  are  very  fossiliferous  and  yield 
an  abundance  of  producta  and  encrinites,  and  the  very  characteristic  fossil,  the 
Archimides  of  Le  Seur.J  Its  upper  strata  includes  the  pentremital  limestone  of  Dr. 
Owen.  It  is  the  mountain  limestone  in  the  geology  of  England,  which  we  shall 
term  the  carboniferou-s. 

The  Appalachian  and  Illinois  coal-fields,  which  form  such  prominent  and  im- 
portant leatures  in  the  geolog-y  of  the  Valley  of  the  INlississippi,  display  a  most 
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extraordinary  extension  of  the  strata  which  belong  to  the  first  division  of  the 
carboniferous  series. 

The  great  Appalachian  coal  measure,  exclusive  of  the  anthracite,  which  belongs 
to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  extends  Irom  near  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  Tuscaloosa,  in  Alabama,  a  distance  from  north-east 
to  south-west  of  720  miles— its  greatest  width  being  about  180.  We  may  form 
some  estimate  of  its  limits  by  adding  together  the  sum  of  the  surfaces  occupied  by 
it  ill  the  different  States  in  which  it  is  found.  It  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  wes- 
tern half  of  Pennsylvania,  the  western  third  of  Virginia,  the  eastern  fourth  of 
Ohio,  the  eastern  fifth  of  Kentucky,. one  sixth  of  Tennes.?ee,  near  its  middle  divi- 
sion, and  one  ninth  of  Alabama.  These  proportions,  calculated  on  the  respective 
areas  of  these  States,  will  show  that  it  covers  a  surface  of  at  least  73,000  square 
miles. 

Its  general  form  or  outline  varies  mych  between  its  two  extremes.  Towards 
the  north-east  it  is  broad,  and  gradually  diminishes  in  width  until  it  reaches  the 
confines  of  Alabama,  where  it  ramifies,  following  the  divisions  which  takes  in 
the  Cumberland  mountain  as  it  enters  this  State.  One  branch  sweeps  along  the 
Valley  of  the  Tennessee  river  one  hundred  miles  towards  the  west;  two  others, 
parallel,  each  about  ninety  miles  long  and  twenty  broad,  pursue  the  general  di- 
rection of  these  ranges  towards  the  south-west,  until  they  dip  under  the  nearly 
horizontal  strata  of  the  cretaieous  and  tertiary  group,  near  Tuscaloosa. 

This  coal  measure  is  peculiarly  characterized  by  the  extent  and  thickness  of 
tlie  sandstones  which  belong  to  it.  Those  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  Ohio, 
and  a  part  of  Kentucky,  furnish  to  the  enterprize  and  industry  of  these  States 
abundant  supplies  of  three  great  elements  of  their  prosperity — salt,  iron  and  coal. 

The  Illinois  coal-fielJ,  though  separated  from  the  Appalachian,  was,  no  doubt, 
originally  connected  with  it,  until  denudation  of  some  portions  of  the  intervening 
surface  exposed  the  strata  which  belong  to  the  lower  division  of  the  carbonifer- 
ous series  and  the  older  fossiljfferous  rocks  of  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  eras. 
This  coal  measure  extends  from  near  the  middle  of  western  Kentucky,  in  a  N.  N. 
W.  direction,  to  the  mouth  of  Rock  River,  in  Illinois,  and  a  short  dislence  be- 
yond it,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Iowa.  Its  length  is  about  380  miles — its 
width  about  200.  From  its  nearly  rhomboidal  form,  170  miles  may  be  assumed 
however  as  its  average  width  ;  these  numbers  would  give  it  a  superficial  area  of 
64,600  square  miles — a  surface  exceeding  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  except 
Missouri,  and  almost  equalling  the  whole  area  of  New  England.  It  extends 
over  the  surface  of  several  counties  in  Kentucky  on  the  Green  river,  over  the 
southern  third  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  whole  of  Illinois,  except  that  portion 
which  lies  north  of  a  direct  line  from  the  mouth,  of  the  Kankakee  to  the  mouth 
of  Rock  River,  extending  across  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis,  it  is  found  occa- 
sionally flanking  its  right  bank,  to  its  termination  in  Iowa.  If  we  consider  the 
Osage  coal  measure  as  a  mere  prolongation  of  this  great  coal-field  to  the  west,  of 
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ivhicli  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  superficial  area  of  the  latter  would  be  gvej^Iy 
increased  ;  as  we  have  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  an  extensive  I'ormation,  and 
will  at  some  future  day  prove  of  immense  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  State. 
The  extent  and  the  limits  of  the  coal  bearing  strata  are  more  easily  defined 
than  those  of  the  two  lower  divisions  of  ttie  carboniferous  group  of  foircations. 
The  millstone  grit  of  England,  perhaps,  finds  an  equivalent  in  the  conglomerate 
and  millstone  grits  of  Ohio,  and  the  sandstone  which  spreads  such  general  ster- 
ility over  eastern  Kentucky.  It  seems  that  on  the  western  flank  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  the  quartzose  grit  predominates,  from  the  borders  of  the  coal  meas- 
ure sandstone,  to  the  middle  of  Ohio,  where  it  falls  immediately  on  the 
Waverly  sandstone,  which  reposes  in  turn  on  the  Devonian  rocks,  and  to  the 
middle  of  Kentucky,  where  the  upper  carboniferous  limestone  strata,  are  first  ob- 
served. The  carboniferous  limestone  increase  in  power  towards  the  south  and 
southwest,  or  through  JMiddle  Tennessee  and  North  Alabama ;  while  the  quartzose 
either  diminishes  or  thins  out,  so  as  to  bring  the  sandstones  of  the  coal  meas- 
ure often  in  direct  contact  with  the  carboniferous  limestone. 

The  two  lower  divisions  of  the  carboniferous  group  bordering  the  Illinois  ccal 
field  on  the  east,  are  well  defined.  The  quartzose  sandstone,  (here  a  millstone 
grit,)  and  the  carboniferous  limestone,  often  Oolitic,  form  successive  borders;  the 
first  underlyaing  the  coal  measure,  and  the  latter  reposing  upon  the  Devonian 
black  shale  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  On  the  northern  outline  of  the  coal  fields 
at  Rock  Island,  these  strata,  as  well  as  the  upper  members  of  the  Devonian,  have 
thinned  out  so  that  the  coal  measure  here  rests  directly  upon  the  cljft  limestcnCj 
or  the  upper  Silurian  rock.  On  the  southwestern  border  of  this  coal  measure  on 
the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers,  the  coal  measure  sandstone  is  prolonged 
into  an  extensive  formation,  and  probably  furnishes  most  of  the  iron  ore  which 
is  so  abundant  in  this  region.  Of  the  distribution  of  the  two  lower  divisions  of 
the  carboniferous  group  west  of  the  coal  measure,  little  is  known.  The  carbo- 
niferous layers  crop  out  and  become  quite  Oolitic  in  the  vicinity  of  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve. At  Chester,  in  Illinois,  I  found  them  dipping  towards  the  southeast  and 
underlaying  a  sandstone  which  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  coal  measure 
sandstone.  The  carboniferous  limestone  forms  the  foundation  on  which  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  is  built,  and  coarse  grain  sandstones,  becoming  more  bulky  towards 
the  west,  overlay  it,  which  are  probably  members  of  the  ccal  measure  group  of 
sandstones.  These  sandstones,  with  the  underlaying  carboniferous  strata,  extend 
from  near  Herculaneum  to  the  western  border  of  the  Slate,  forming  a  band  south 
of  the  Missouri  river  of  varying  extent,  which  underlay  the  coal  measure  of  the 
Gsage.  The  carboniferous  limestone  and  the  coal  measure  sandstones  are  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  from  the  western  limits  of  the  Stale  to  the  mouth. 
of  the  Sioux,  when  they  give  place  to  the  cretaceous  group,  which  borders  them  on 
tlic  west.  The  extent  and  nature  of  the  strata  which  underlay  the  coal  measure 
of  Illinois  on  the  west,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  its  northern  limit  in 
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iQwa,  is  but  imperfectly  ascertained,  from  the  thickness  and  uniformity  of  the 
alluvium  which  characterizes  this  region.  But  from  the  carboniferous  rocks  be- 
ing found  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  Rock  River,  on  the 
Des  Moines  to  the  mouth  of  Raccoon  river,  and  on  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Sioux,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  north  Missouri  and  soHlhwestem 
Iowa  are  characterized  by  the  general  prevalence  of  these  formations  near  the 
surface. 

In  endeavoring  to  define  the  limits  of  the  carboniferous  formations  in  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi,  we  referred  to  the  distribution  of  the  Devonian  and  Silu- 
rian groups,  which  are  elevated  from  their  general  position  beneath  them  to  the 
surface,  forming  the  prevailing  rocks  of  certain  districts.  The  members  in  these 
groups  are  of  so  much  importance  as  to  require  a  mere  extended  notice.  The 
blue  limestone,  the  equivalent  ©f  the  Trenton  and  Hudson  river  group  of  New 
York,  and  the  lower  Silurian  of  England,  is  found  at  Cincinnati,  forming  the 
middle  or  slightly  elevated  portion  of  the  anticlinal  axis,  which  extends  towards 
the  north  in  eastern  Indiana.  Forming  the  middle  of  this  axis  for  some  distance, 
it  disappears  below  the  strata  super-imposed  above  it  on  both  sides.  On  the 
eastern  and  western  flanks  of  this  axis,  we  find  in  succession,  reposing  on  the 
blue  limestone,  in  broad  bands,  or  successive  nearly  horizontal  borders  of  varying 
width,  first,  the  cliff  limestone,  the  equivalent  of  the  Clinton  and  Niagara  groups 
of  New  York,  and  the  upper  Silurian  of  England  ;  then,  above  this,  the  corral- 
line  beds,  the  equivalents  of  the  Onondaga  limestone  and  the  corniferous  lime- 
stone of  New  York,  (the  Devonian  of  England ;)  then  the  shell  limestone,  the 
representative  of  the  Hamilton  and  Tully  limestones  of  New  York,  (the  Devo- 
nian of  England;)  and  lastly,  the  black  bituminous  shale,  the  equivalent  of  the 
Genessee  slate  of  New  York,  (the  Devonian  of  England.)  This  black  bitumi- 
nous shale,  the  youngest  member  of  the  Devonian  group,  disappears  on  both 
sides  of  this  anticlinal  axis  under  the  strata  of  the  Illinois  coal  field  on  the  west,  and 
under  those  Appalachian  coal-fields  on  the  east.  The  surface  covered  by  them  in 
their  successive  out  crops,  includes  most  of  western  Indiana  and  eastern  Ohio. 
In  the  northern  part  of  this  district,  they  disappear  under  the  drift  alluvium  which 
covers  here  the  general  surface  of  the  country.  As  the  out  crops  of  these  strata 
circle  around  the  coal  measure  of  Illinois  towards  the  northwest,  the  chfi  lime- 
stone widens  out,  while  the  others,  for  the  most  part,  disappear  or  form  very  nar- 
row bands  between  it  and  the  coal  strata.  This  increase  in  the  clifl  limestone  gives 
it  great  extension  on  the  northern  border  of  the  Illinois  coal  field,  where  it  occu- 
pies the  whole  surface  of  Illinois  north  of  the  coal  measure,  all  of  Wisconsin 
to  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  is  prolonged  over  the  surface  of  much  of  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Iowa. 

In  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  it  forms  tlu:  lead  bearing  rock  of  the  mineral  district, 
and  abounds  in  excellent  beds  of  iron,  as  well  as  in  copper  and  zinc.  At  Reck 
Island  it  is  found  dipping  under  the  coal  measure  which  hcrr  5ccir.i?  1o  '  o  I'c'f::'-.-!-.! 
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in  the  carboniferous  limestone  and  the  quartzose  grit,  or  the  two  lower  divisions 
of  the  carboniferous  series.  On  the  north,  at  the  Wisconsin  river,  it  is  found  re- 
posing on  the  blue  limestone  which  here  has  become  quite  thin,  compared  with 
its  great  thickness  at  Cincinnati.^ 

On  the  Wisconsin  river,  below  the  blue  limestone,  saccharoidal  sandstones, 
alternated  with  other  magnesian  limestones,  make  their  appearance  and  constitute 
perhaps,  the  oldest  division  of  the  Silurian  group  found  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 
Dr.  Owen,  with  much  plausibility,  infers  that  these  are  the  equivalents  of  the 
Magnesian.  limestones,  which  form  the  lead  bearing  rocks  of  Missouri — being  the 
equivalents  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  the  Calciferous  sandstone  and  the  Black 
river  limestone,  of  New  York,  and  perhaps  of  the  compact  limestone  at  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky,  and  the  sandstones  on  the  south  of  it  towards  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. These  Magnesian  limestone  and  Sandstone  strata  are  raised  upon  an  anti- 
clinal axis  at  Lake  Pepin ;  beyond  which  they  again  dip  under  the  blue  limestone 
which  is  seen  reposing  on  the  sandstone  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Towards 
the  north  these  older  fossiliferous  strata  come  in  contact  with  the  Plutonic  and 
Volcanic  rocks  which  abound  in  this  region,  and  are  covered  over  by  alluvium  or 
boulder  drift,  which  extends  from  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior, 
towards  the  south-w^est. 

At  Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  blue  limestone  makes  its  appearance  again, 
through  the  Clifi  limestone  and  the  Bituminous  Shale.  These  Silurian  and  De- 
vonian rocks  here  form  a  small  insulated  surface,  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
Carboniferous  rocks,  superimposed  above  them.  Some  of  these  formations  crop 
out  again  in  Perry  county,  in  the  same  State.  In  a  recent  visit  to  the  south,  I 
found  the  encrinital  limestone  of  the  carboniferous  series  reposing  on  the  black 
bituminous  shale  of  the  Devonian,  at  the  upper  ford  of  Shoal  Creek,  in  Lauder- 
dale county,  in  Alabama.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  southern  outcrop  of  ihese 
older  formations. 

It  remains,  in  order  to  fill  up  this  condensed  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  geol- 
ogy of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  to  refer  to  the  character  of  the  forma- 
tions in  the  southern  portion  of  Missouri,  and  nearly  the  entire  Slate  of  Ar- 
kansas. 

The  surface  of  Missouri  south  of  the  carboniferous  series  which  extend  be- 
low the  Missouri  river  for  a  short  distance,  is  characterized  by  the  prevalence  of 
a  magnesian  limestone,  sub-crystaline  in  its  texture,  and  perhaps  entirely  destitute 
of  fossils.  Over  this  reposes,  in  some  places,  a  semi- vitreous  sandstone  of  com- 
pact texture,  which,  when  broken  in  its  connection,  is  found  in  angular  frag- 
ments covering  many  of  the  hills.  It  is  impossible,  irom  [the  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  fossils  in  these  strata,  to  refer  them  to  their  equivalents  in  the  great  geo- 
logical scale.  Dr.  Owens,  as  we  have  seen,  suggests  that  they  are  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  Qldest  strata  of  the  Silurian  group,  which  appear  below  the  blu? 

jOwen's  Report, 
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limestone  on  the  Wisconsin  river.  If  their  identity  should  be  established,  it  will 
prove  an  important  fact  to  the  interests  of  the  mining  district  of  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin, as  it  will  hold  out  the  prospect  of  finding  the  lead  ore,  and  other  minerals 
below 'the  blue  limestone,  in  which  the  veins  become  defective,  or  entirely  give 
out.  Penetrating  through  the  magnesian  limestone,  and  the  sandstone  which 
covers  it,  we  find  on  the  head  waters  of  the  White,  the  Big  Black  and  the  St. 
Francis  rivers,  Plutonic,  Metamorphic  and  Volcanic  rocks.  The  syenite  covers 
entire  districts,  and  the  porphyry  is  found  forming  in  one  or  two  places  a  con- 
nected chain  in  the  hills.  The  magnesian  limestone  is  found  at  one  or  two  pomts 
on  the  Currant  river,  surrounding  the  porphyry  without  seeming  to  have  been 
disturbed  by  an  elevating  force.  But  at  other  points  there  are  evidences  of  vol- 
canic agency  in  the  dislocation  of  the  strata,  and  the  occasional  appearance  of 
dykes.  The  Iron  Mountain  and  the  Pilot  Knob  seem  to  have  been  raised  by 
igneous  action,  operating  after  the  deposition  of  the  limestone  and  sandstone  for- 
mations,  for  near  the  line  of  junction,  the  strata  of  one  has  been  converted  mto 
marble,  and  that  of  the  other  into  compact  quartz. 

The  geological  character  of  the  Slate  of  Arkansas  is  not  fully  known.  Its 
eastern  portion  is  covered  over  by  alluvium,  which,  perhaps,  reposed  upon  the 
green  marls  and  sands  which  underlay  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Its  western  portion  abounds  in  formations  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  characterize  southern  Missouri.  Towards  the  Washita  Hills 
the  sandstone  becomes  more  compact  and  ferruginous.  The  Plutonic  and  Vol-  * 
canic  rocks  abound  in  its  south-western  division,  and  are  flanked  by  strata  of 
what  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  calls  Grauwacke— an  old  deposit  in  which  geolo- 
gists  have  for  the  last  half  century  concealed  their  ignorance.  This  ferruginous 
■  sandstone  is  classed  by  him  as  the  old  red  sandstone,  or  the  Devonion;  but  being 
below  the  Silurian  rocks,  it  is  probably  an  equivalent  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone. 
The  mountainous  parts  of  Arkansas,  and  the  territory  immediately  west  of  it,  are 
surrounded  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  the  cretaceous  group. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  resort,  in  a  few  instances,  to  generalizations,  without  having  space  to 
assign  the  data  on  which  they  are  based.  The  views  which  we  have  presented, 
we  believe,  will  be  found,  however, in  the  main  to  be  correct.  In  our  next  num- 
ber we  will  endeavor  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  economical  geology  of  Missouri, 
or  its  mineral  resources. 

In  the  ideal  sections  represented  in  the  wood  cuts,  we  have  attempted  to  show  the 
relative  position  of  the  strata  forming  the  great  basin  of  the  Mississippi.  One  is 
from  Lake  Pekin  to  the  Appalachicola  Bay ;  the  other  from  the  Appalachian  coal 
measure,  to  Fort  Gibson,  on  the  Arkansas  river.  In  these  wood  cuts  no  regard 
has  been  paid  to  the  relative  distances  of  different  points,  the  object  being  merely 
to  present  the  relative  succession  of  the  strata  above  the  surface  line. 
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ART.  IV.— PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

We  publish  below  an  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  December  the  8th,  1845, 
written  by  Evans  Casselbeny.  Esq.,  of  St.  Louis,  to  the  Hon  A.  0.  Forshey,  a 
member  of  the  convention,  which  was  at  that  time  in  session  in  Jefferson  City, 
for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  constitution  for  Missouri.  It  was  originally 
intended  as  a  mere  private  letter,  but  Mr.  Forshey,  deeming  its  contents  of  public 
importance,  had  it  read  to  the  convention  fiom  the  clerk's  table,  and  the  conven- 
tion approved  of  its  sentiments,  and  ingrafted  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  letter, 
into  the  sixth  article  of  the  new  constitution,  which  it  would  seem  was  the  most 
popular  part  of  that  instrument.  We  copy  from  the  letter  as  published  in  the 
newspaper  "Jefferson  Inquirer"  of  Feb.  25,  1846. 

"My  object  in  this  letter  is  to  make  a  few  suggestions,  showing,  in  as  fcAv 
words  as  possible,  the  mmy  pecuniary  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  people 
from  a  general  system  of  common  school  education,  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  public.  The  advantages  to  the  people  of  such  a  system  of  education  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  incalculable. 

"A  system  of  universal  and  sound  education  would  increase  the  wealth  ol  our 
State  by  its  effects  on  our  legislature.  Some  laws  give  health  and  strength  and 
growth  to  a  community  ;  while  others  disorder,  enfeeble  and  dwarf  it.  If  unwise, 
they  bind  it  hand  and  foot,  and  cripple  its  energies;  if  wise,  they  give  force  and 
direction  to  its  powers,  and  impel  it  on  to  prosperity.  '  I  cannot  play,'  was  the 
noble  answer  of  the  Grecian  statesman  to  one  who  handed  him  a  musical  instru- 
ment. '  I  cannot  play,  but  1  can  make  a  small  State  a  great  one.'  He  knew  the 
powers  of  his  intellect,  and  understood  the  efficacy  of  those  laws  and  regulations 
which  his  genius  enabled  him  to  devise.  Of  the  extent  to  which  even  one  act  of 
the  legislature  may  increase  the  resources  of  a  country  and  advance  its  prosperity, 
we  have  a  recent  and  signal  instance.  By  a  single  resolution,  a  few  years  since! 
the  State  of  New  York  gave  to  her  citizens  the  wealth  of  an  empire.  .By  her  bold 
and  far-sighted  policy  she  created,  in  her  bosom,  treasures  greater  than  are  contain- 
ed in  the  mines  of  Potosi  in  South  America.  Hundreds  of  years  of  ordinaiy  pro- 
gressive prosperity  would  not  have  advanced  her  to  the  situation  she  now  holds, 
in  consequence  of  a  solitary  enactment,  in  a  few  years  she  will  possess  within 
herself  more  wealth,  population  and  power,  than  could  have  been  found,  fifty 
years  ago,  in  all  the  States  of  this  wide  confederacy.  A  single  unwise  law,  on 
the  other  hand,  may,  for  a  time  bankruj)t  a  State. 

"  Let  us  consider  the  effect  of  universal  and  sound  education  on  legislation.  In 
a  free  country  good  laws  can  only  be  the  result  of  general  intelligence  among  the 
people.  For  such  are  not  the  offspring  of  chance,  but  wisdom.  BACoxr  the 
greatest  philosopher  that  ever  lived,  and  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen,  has  told 
us  that  good  laws  are  'deep  not  vulgar,  not  made  on  the  .spur  of  a  particular 
occasion,  but  out  of  providence  for  the  future.'    Laws  of  this  kind  can  never  be 
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enacted  but  by  wise  men.     And  to  secure  ^vise  men  as  their  representative?,  the 
people  must  be  intelligent. 

"Further,  if  a  whole  community  were  well  educated,  there  would  be  a  proba- 
bility of  obtaining  good  legislators,  much  greater  than  now  exists,  as  there  would 
then  be  a  much  greater  mass  of  intelligent  men  capable  of  discharging  the  duly  of 
legislation.  Out  of  thousands  of  educated  men,  it  would  be  easy  to  select  those 
who  would  be  competent,  from  their  talents  and  qualifications,  to  take  large  and 
remote  views  of  all  the  interests  of  the  Stale,  and  thus  secure  its  prosperity. 

"Laws,  also,  are  the  emanations  of  the  intellect  of  a  community  in  another 
sense,  besides  their  being  framed  by  those  whom  the  community  appoints;  for 
few  legisktors  will  ever  favor  a  law  which  they  cannot  justify  in  the  eyes  of 
their  constituents.  And  if  we  had  the  wisest  legislators  that  ever  assembled,  their 
wisdom  would  avail  as  little,  if  the  people  were  ignorant  and  prejudiced.  We 
would  verify,  in  our  case,  the  truth  of  the  biting  remark  which  Anacharsis  made 
to  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  on  that  part  of  his  code  by  which  a  small  and  choice 
body  of  counsellers  was  appointed  to  deliberate  and  prepare  business  on  which  the 
assembly  of  the  people  was  to  act.  •  Solon,'  said  the  caustic  Scythian,  « You 
have  wise  men  to  deliberate,  and  fools  to  decide.'  If  a  people  are  governed  by 
superficial  appearances  and  appeals  to  their  prejudices  and  passions— if  they  have 
not  intelligence  sufficient  to  appreciate  the  solid  reasons  on  which  all  salutary  and 
far-reaching  enactments  are  based-that  people  must  be  content  with  laws  the 
reverse  of  those  which  Bacon  applauds ;  their  laws  must  be  vulgar  not  deep, 
made  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion  and  not  out  of  providence  for  the  future. 

"  If,  then,  the  history  both  of  our  own  and  former  ages  teaches  us  that  nations 
are  often  ground  to  the  earth  by  bad  legislation,  while  they  are  even  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  their  distress,  and  so  can  do  nothing  to  remove  it;  and  if  we  are 
taught  that  a  wise  and  provident  legislation  often  opens  sources  of  wealth  through 
which  millions  annually  flow  into  community,  I  appeal  to  every  reasonable  man, 
whether  that  difTusion  of  intelligence  which  would  secure  our  posterity  from  the 
curse  of  ignorant  legislators,  and  ensure  to  them  the  services  of  enlightened  men, 
would  noUe  cheaply  purchased  with  a  sum  ten  thousand  times  greater  than  that 
which  a  general  system  of  common  school  education  would  cost. 

'•  Universal  education  would  promote  the  wealth  of  a  community  by  improving 
the  capacity  of  all  its  members,  and  thus  enabling  each  individual  to  apply  his 
powers  to  the  best  advantage.  The  ox  and  the  horse  excel  human  beings  in 
strength  ;  why  is  it  then,  that  the  labor  of  a  man  is  of  more  value  than  the  labor 
of  a  beast  ?  It  is  because  he  po.==sesses  intellect.  The  more,  then,  oi  this  distin- 
guishing and  superior  quality  any  one  can  be  made  to  possess,  the  more  valuable, 
i^n  geneml,  does  his  labor  become.  Probably  no  man  will  dispute  the  truth  of  the 
inspired  proverb,  «wisJom  is  better  than  strength.'  A  fine  illustration  of  the 
gain  to  national  wealth  as  well  as  to  national  character,  from  the  superior  powers 
a  good  education  imparts  to  laborers,  is  furnished  in  some  of  our  eastern  mana- 
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fadureSi  There  are  a  number  of  articles  for  the  manufacture  of  which  the  British 
enjoy  at  least  equal  advantages  with  ourselves;  yet  such  is  the  superiority  of  our 
workmanshipj  owing  solely  to  the  higher  skill  and  ingenuity  which  intelligence 
imparts  to  the  American  workmen  in  these  branches,  that  the  ioreigners  are 
obliged  to  counterfeit  the  stamp  of  our  manufactures  to  prevent  their  goods  from 
being  driven  out  of  the  market.  This  is  a  fact  well  known  to  our  eastern  mer- 
chants. Some  time  since  an  agent  from  Birmingham  was  sent  to  our  country  for 
the  express  purpose  of  inspecting  a  particular  manufactory,  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  this  superiority,  that  the  improvements  in  machinery,  to  which  it  was  ascribed, 
might  be  examined  and  introduced  into  the  establishment  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed in  England.  He  entered  the  building  durmg  an  intermission  of  labor,  and 
found  many  of  the  hands  engaged  in  reading.  He  expressed  himself  to  his  con- 
ductor as  satisfied  at  once  as  to  the  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  American 
manufacturers.  '  It  lies,'  said  he,  '  in  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  workmen ; 
each  one  of  them  is  lit  to  be  a  superintendent.' 

"  1  would  appeal  to  every  observing  man,  whether  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education  would  not  be  worth  to  every  man,  and  every  woman  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime,  more  than  many  thousand  times  the  Jjenelit  he 
or  she  would  derive  from  the  money  it  would  cost,  expended  in  any  other  way. 

"I  know,  indeed,  that,  in  monarchial  and  aristocrat ira^  States  it  has  been  a 
favorite  opinion  that  education  spoils  common  laboj-ors — that  it  puts  them  above 
their  work.  But  '  knowledge  puffeth  up'  only  where  it  is  a  distinction.  In 
countries  where  common  laborers  are  £ept  in  gross  and  debasing  ignorance,  and 
are  regarded  and  treated  as  litde  better  than  beasts,  education  will  naturally  unfit 
an  individual  for  labor— he  has  had  imparted  to  him  too  much  dignity  of  character 
aiid  self-respect  to  fit  him  for  a  state  of  serviJe  degradation.  But  let  education  be 
made  common,  and  the  laboring 'class  treated  as  intelligent  beings,  and  no  man 
will  be  above  work.  Manual  la^jor  is  made  honorable  by  the  respectability  of 
those  who  perform  it ;  for  *^ie  character  of  every  occupation  is  given  to  it  by  the 
character  of  those  who  pursue  it.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  God  of  Nature,  to  suppose 
that  one  class  of  mankind  must  necessarili/  remain  degraded  in  order  that  another 
may  be  made  comfortable. 

«  Education  would  increase  the  riches  of  a  community  by  facilitating  the  adop- 
tion of  all  improvements  in  the  mechanical,  manufacturing  and  agricultural  arts. 
There  are  two  strong  barriers  which  obstruct  the  advancement  of  uneducated 
people — ignorance  and  prejudice.  Men  who  never  read,  know  of  no  other 
improvements  and  methods  of  work  than  those  which  they  have  seen.  Thus 
we  observe  hundreds  of  labor-saving  or  economical  inventions  in  use  in  our 
country,  which  in  another,  are  totally  unknown.  And  even  in  the  same  countr)% 
the  improvements  common  in  one  section  are  unheard  of  in  another.  But  if  men 
read,  this  would  not  be  the  case.  Every  man  might  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  calling;  he  could  not  only  know  it  as  he  was  taught  it,  but  as  it  is  pur- 
26 
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sued  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  he  could  avail  himself  not  only  of  his  own 
and  his  immediate  instructor's  wisdom,  but  he  could  borrow  the  wisdom  of  aU 
who  have  followed  the  same  pursuit;  he  might  receive  "valuable  hints  from  men 
who  had  died  before  he  was  born ;  he  might  grow  rich  by  availing  himself  of  the 
discoveries  of  his  antipodes.  Publications  on  every  branch  of  industry  are  procu- 
rable, cheap,  and  easily  understood. 

*'  But  prejudice,  as  well  as  ignorance,  treads  in  the  paths  of  old,  and  it  looks 
with  scorn  or  suspicion  on  all  improvements.  And  as  it  springs  from  errone- 
ous  views  and  contractions  of  mind,  it  can  only  be  removed  by  that  mental  culti- 
vation which  will  enlighten  and  expand  the  intellect. 

"  It  might  be  invidious  to  produce  domestic  illustrations  of  these  effects  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice  in  retarding  the  accumulation  of  natural  wealth;  we  will 
therefore  draw  them  from  our  knowledge  of  other  nations.  The  East  Indians  pack 
their  cotton  for  exportation  by  machinery,  and  put  into  the  same  bulk  three  times  as 
much  as  the  Chinese,  who  pack  by  the  hand.  In  consequence  oi  their  ignorance, 
the  fieight  of  the  Chinese  cotton  costs  them  twelve  times  the  price.  The  first  saw 
mill  over  erected  in  England  was  destroyed  by  the  populace,  who  thought  it  would 
throw  the  cgwyers  out  of  employment.  When  Hargrave,  less  than  a  cenlur}^  ago, 
attempted  to  introduce  the  spinning-jenny,  which  he  had  invented,  into  the  cotton 
manufacture,  he  was  dtliged  to  fly  from  Lancashire,  at  the  risk  of  his  life ;  such 
was  the  prejudice  against  the  introduction  of  an  improvement  that  has  yielded  mil- 
lions upon  millions  to  the  wealth  of  inonkind.  Every  year  of  commercial  distre,ss 
in  England,  witnesses  an  immense  destruction  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
machinery.  The  ignorance  and  prejudiced  laborers  believe  that  the  machinery, 
which  is  the  real  source  of  their  wealth,  is  the  cause  of  their  distress.  An  engi- 
neer of  deserved  celebrity,  not  long  since,  stated  that  he  had  completed  several 
machines  of  great  utility,  but  dared  not  living  them  forward  on  account  of  the 
popular  feeling. 

"  We  have  no  means  of  accurately  estimating  the  pet^niary  loss  which  such  a 
feeling  inflicts  on  society ;  but  we  can  easily  see  that  it  is  immense.  The  cost  of  a 
general  system  of  common  school  education,  would  be  as  dust  in  the  balance 
when  weighed  against  the  comfort  and  wealth  produced  by  the  imjirovements, 
which  increased  knowledge  would  introduce. 

"  The  original  inventions  and  discoveries,  which  would  naturally  result  ivom 
the  cultivation  of  all  the  minds  in  the  community,  would  open  new  and  copious 
sources  of  wealth.  Men  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  arts  have  been  frequently 
poor",  but  I  remember  only  a  solitary  instance  of  one  who  was  uneducated. 
Some  have  been  found  who  have  educated  themselves,  in  spite  of  xmfavorable 
circumstances ;  but  cases  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be  rare.  It  requires  the 
possession  of  knowledge  and  previous  mental  discipline  to  fit  men  for  inventing 
and  discovering.  The  number,  therefore,  of  those  felicitous  combinations  of 
thought,  which  originate  useful  improvements  in  the  arts  of  life,  in  any  country, 
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will  generally  be  found  proportional" tOj  the  number  of  its  eJucated  inhabitants. 
If  only  the  filth  part  of  any  community  are  enlightened  by  early  instruction,  we 
can  calculate  on  but  the  fifth  part  of  the  useful  inventions  and  discoveries  which 
might  be  gained  by  the  education  of  the  whole.  And  thus  we  see  that  the 
nations  and  States  most  distinguished  for  general  intelligence,  are  also  most  con- 
spicuous for  the  number  and  usefulness  of  their  labor-saving  machines,  and  for 
their  continued  succession  of  novel  and  successful  experiments  in  the  various 
branches  of  industry  by  which  wealth  may  be  accumulated.  To  verify  the  truth 
of  these  remarks,  compare  England  with  France,  and  our  western  States  with 
other  portions  of  the  Union.  But  not  one  thirtieth  of  our  fellow  citizens  receive 
as  good  an  education  as  all  might  receive  by  means  of  a  general  system  of  edu- 
cation. And  what  a  change  would  be  wrought  upon  the  condition  of  a  commu- 
nity, were  the  practical  inventions  and  discoveries  of  its  members  multiplied 
thirty-fold!  With  what  an  accumulating  rapidity  would  its  prosperity  mo\"e 
onward  !  What  multitudes  would  then  benefit  society-  by  their  ingenuity,  who 
now  curse  it  by  their  vices!  How  many  Franklins,  Fultons,  Riltenhouses  and 
Whitneys,  would  rise  up  and  bless  the  world,  if  the  beams  of  knowledge  were 
poured  upon  every  mind,  to  kindle  the  flame  of  slumbering  genius  !  The  sudden 
greatness  of  Missouri  would  resemble  the  poet's  description  of  the  fabled  goddess, 
whose  creeping  form  instantly  expanded  by  its  own  motion,  until  as  she  walked 
upon  the  earth,  her  head  was  hidden  in  the  clouds. 

"  The  invention  of  a  single  intellect,  which  might  have  slept  in  ignorance,  had 
it  not  been  awakened  and  called  into  activity  by  this  all-reaching  influence,  might 
produce  an  annual  jiecuniary  revenue,  which  would  far  more  than  defray  the 
cxpenses.of  the  system  to  which  its  powers  owed  their  development.  It  is  to  the 
increase  of  these  very  inventions  and  discoveries,  that  the  moderns  owe  their 
superiority,  in  arts  and  riches,  over  the  ancients;  and  bj'  availing  themselves  of 
these,  one  nation  now  excels  another.  To  illustrate  this  truth,  let  us  compare 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  power  employed  in  England,  with  that  of 
France.  We  learn  from  the  statistics  of  Baron  Dupin,  that  the  force  of  men  and 
horses  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry  in  France,  is  equal  to 
the  power  of  6,303,019  men.  While  in  England  and  Scotland  the  animate  force 
thus  engaged  is  only  equal  to  the  power  of  6,014,893  men.  Thus  we  see  France 
would  be  a  greater  commercial  and  manui'acturing  nation  than  England,  were 
the  amount  of  labor  in  these  two  nations  dependant  on  the  respective  quanities 
of  animate  power  they  had  in  service.  But  the  knowledge  and  ingenuity  of  the 
English  have  brought  into,  existence  so  many  wonderful  machines  and  contri- 
vances fpr  economizing  and  accumulating  power,  that  their  whole  force  of  living 
beings  and  machinery  engaged  in  commerce  and  manufacturing,  is  equivalent  to 
the  power  of  24,854,893  men  ;  all  the  machinery  and  natural  agents  the  French 
have  brought  to  their  assistance,  only  raise  their  force  to  a  power  equivalent  to 
that  of  llj536,352  men.     Thus  the  English  have  quadrupled  their  power  by 
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machines,  while  the  French  have  not  quite  doubled  theirs.  In  other  words,  in 
England,  owing  to  the  superior  discoveries  and  inventions  of  its  inhabitants, 
every  man  occupied  in  commerce  or  manufactures,  is,  on  a  average,  able  to 
accomplish  as  much  as  2i  Frenchmen. 

"  Is  it  now  any  wonder  that  these  Islanders,  with  a  narrow  territory,  smaller 
population,  and  less  genial  climate,  so  immensely  outstrip  their  less  intelligent 
and  ingenious  neighbors,  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  ?  And  can  we  conceive 
a  stronger  proof  of  the  actual  pecuniary  gain  which  accrues  to  a  nation  from  cul- 
tivating the  intellect  of  her  sons,  than  is  furnished  by  such  a  fact. 

"  The  profit  arising  to  a  community  from  a  single  invention  of  one  of  its  intelli- 
gent members,  often  yields  a  far  greater  annual  amount  than  could  possibly  be 
derived,  from  any  other  method  of  applying  the  money  which  a  general  system 
of  education  would  cost.  This  can  be  proved  by  scores  of  facts.  We  will  men- 
tion but  one  or  two.  The  ingenuity  of  Hugh  Middleton,  some  hundred  years 
ago  devised  and  executed  a  scheme  for  supplying  London  with  pure  water.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  amount  now  used  in  the  city  would  cost,  if  furnished  by  haul- 
ing, the  sum  of  nine  millions  of  pound  sterling,  per  annum.  By  the  work  of 
Middleton,  it  costs  but  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
Thus  a  single  felicitous  invention  has  annually  saved  to  one  city,  upwards  of 
eight  millions  and  half  pounds  sterling,  or  nearly  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

"  I  will  only  refer  in  further  illustration  of  this  principle,  to  the  effect  of  the 
application  of  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  boats,  by  Fulton — a  discovery  with  the 
results  of  which  you  are  familiar — a  discovery  which  has  already  done  more  for 
every  State  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  than  all  the  power  of  industry  working  by 
the  old  methods,  could  have  affected  for  it  in  a  bundled  years.  It  has  filled  our 
houses  with  the  productions  of  every  country  and  climate,  and  has  raised  the 
price  of  very  acre  of  our  land,  and  almost  every  article  of  our  produce.  If  the 
education  of  all  the  children  of  this  Slate  (Missouri)  for  centuries,  raised  up  only 
one  such  discoverer  as  Fulton,  the  principal  inventor  of  the  method  of  applying 
steam  power  to  boats,  or  James  Watt,  the  principal  inventor  of  the  steam  engine, 
or  Arkwright,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning-jenny,  or  Whitney,  the  inventor  of 
the  cotton  gin,  without  yielding  another  advantage,  the  State  would  be  immensely 
a  gainer  by  the  outlay. 

"  No  man  hul  one  who  has  examined  the  history  of  nations,  and  investigated 
the  causes  of  their  poverty  and  wealth,  can  estimate  the  value  of  knowledge  to 
a  country's  prosperity.  The  God  of  Nature  has  filled  the  earth,  the  air  and  the 
water  with  treasures — with  a  bountiful  hand  he  has  scattered  wealth  through 
every  land ;  and  nothing  but  ignorance  and  its  consequent  laziness,  stupidity  and 
vice,  prevent  nations  from  abounding  in  everything  that  can  make  the  condition 
of  man  comfortable  and  glorious.  The  victories  of  Agincourt,  Blenheim,  Trafal- 
gar and  Waterloo,  have  not  yielded  to  England  the  amount  of  glory  she  has 
gained  from  the  labors  of  her  Bacon,  her  Newton,  her  Locke  and  her  Milton ; 
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and  France  will  boast  of  her  Paschal,  her  Des  Cartes,  her  LaPiace,  and  her  Cor- 
neille,  when  the  bloody  throng  of  her  triumphant  marshals  shall  be  forgotten. 

"  I  imagine  that  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  you,  and  all  other  candid  and 
intelligent  men,  that  the  actual  jjecuji/ar^  advantages  to  the  people  of  Misfouri, 
arising  from  a  general  system  of  common  school  education,  would  be  beyond  com- 
putation." 


ART.  V.-STEAM  NAVIGATION  TO  CHINA. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  "  Southern  Literary  Messengei-"  for  the  following  inter- 
esting article,  from  the  pen  of  Lieut.  Maury.  The  favorable  situation  and  literary 
pursuits  of  the  author,  are  calculated  to  give  the  highest  degree  of  credit  to  his' 
facts;  while  the  bold  and  comprehensive  range  of  his  genius,  imparts  an  unusual 
interest  to  all  his  public  communications. 

The  facts  contained  in  the  following  article,  lead  us  to  doubt  the  practicability 
of  establishing  a  convenient  and  reliable  commercial  route  to  China,  across  any 
part  of  the  Isthmus  which  divides  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  objections  to  this  route  are  calculated  to  aflord  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  a  rail  road  across  the  continent;  but  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  latter  project,  we 
give  no  opinion.  We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  if  such  a  road  were  in  exis- 
tence, it  could  not,  in  cheapness  of  transportation,  compete  with  the  present  route 
to  China  ;  and  that  its  advantages,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  would  be  une- 
qual to  the  vast  expense  attending  its  construction  and  repairs — although  in  a 
national  point  of  view  we  esteem  such  a  work  as  highly  .^important  and  meri- 
torious. 

Without  some  extraordinary  means  of  social  intercourse  between  the  people  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  Kocky  Mountains — such  as  can  only  be  afforded  by  a  rail 
road — it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  long  continue  under  the  same 
government.  Trading  as  they  do  to  opposite  parts  of  the  globe,  and  cut  off  from 
personal  intercourse  by  the  vast  desert  which  intervenes,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
west  will  cease  to  sympathize  with  their  brethren  of  the  east;  and  lacking  this, 
the  strongest  of  all  social  bonds,  they  will  doubtless,  in  time,  establish  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own ;  and  it  would  be  unnatural  in  the  people  of  the  east  to  resist 
such  a  policy. 

By  reference  to  an  article  on  "  The  Natural  Laws  of  Commerce,"  published  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Western  Journal,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  we  do  not 
regard  Asiatic  commerce  as  possessing  that  high  degree  of  importance  which  is 
generally  attached  to  it  by  the  peojde  of  this  country. 

We  have  frequently  heard  i)  said  that  the  commerce  of  the  cast  has  enriched 
26* 
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every  nation  which  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  monopolize  it.  This  commerce 
may  have  enriched  cities  and  companies  ;  but  it  is  not  of  its  nature  to  enrich  a 
nation.  It  brings  nothing  that  adds  to  the  permanent  wealth  of  a  country,  and 
but  little  which  contributes  to  the  substantial  comforts  of  the  people ;  while  it  has 
a  constant  tendency  to  drain  the  country  of  the  precious  metals.  But  were  a  sin- 
gle city  in  Europe  or  America  to  monopolize  the  Asiatic  trade,  it  would  be  a  cer- 
tain source  of  wealth  to  such  city,  for  the  reason  that  the  dealers  in  this  com- 
merce would  have  it  in  their  powerto  sell  at  almost  unlimited  prolits  ;  but  if  those 
profits  were  paid  by  the  people  of  that  country  in  which  the  city  was  located,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  country  could  grow  rich  by  the  operation. 

Addressed  to  the  Hon.  7.  Butler-  King. 
National  Observatory,  Washington,   January  10th,  1848. 

31  y  Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  the  2lst  December,  1847,  in  reply  to  mine  of  the 
day  previous,  has  been  received.  As  it  is  the  text  for  what  is  to  follow,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  it : 

«"I  am  greatly  indebted  for  your  note  of  yesterday,  tliis  moment  received.  It 
discloses  the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  establishing  the  line  of  steamer.s  f rom  Pana- 
ma to  Oregon,  we  have  actually  taken  a  step  of  three  thousand  miles  on  our  Avay 
to- China!  That  Calfornia  must  afford  the  point  of  departure  for  our  line  of 
steamers  to  Changhai,  which  must  consequently  become  our  commercial  and 
naval  depot  on  the  Pacific  !  Why  should  it  not  also  become  the  rendezvous  for 
our  whale  ships,  instead  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  terminus  of  the  great 
railway  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacitic  ?  This  great  circle  route  from 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  those  of  China,  may  justly  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  an  important  discovery  made  by  j'ou— no  other  persons  ever  having  suggested 
it — I  must,  therefore,  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  give  me  your  views  respecting  it, 
and  the  suggestions  above  more  in  detail — and  also  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  which 
you.  allude.     Most  truly  yours,         (Signed,)  T.  BUTLER  KING." 

With  regard  to  a  current  of  warm  water  across  theTVorth  Pacific  to  the  North- 
west Coast,  from  the  shores  of  Asia,,  and  corresponding  to  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the 
North'  Atlantic,  I  know  but  little  more  than  what  was  stated  by  me  in  a  paper  on 
the  Currents  of  the  Ocean,  read  before  the  National  Institute  in  1844,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  for  July  of  that  year. 

I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  that  paper,  with  the  remark  that  all  that  I  have  since 
learned,  tends  to  confirm  the  views  there  taken  with  regard  to  such  a  current. 
Should  it  be  found  really  to  exist,  it  will  exercise  great  influence  upon  tlie  course 
of  navigation,  and  consequently  upon  the  commerce  of  that  Ocean. 

Thanks  to  the  enlarged  views  of  the  statesman  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, I  am  enabled  to  carry  out  a  favorite  project,  long  entertained,  of  pre- 
j)aring  from  the  log-books  of  our  men-of-war  and  merchantmen,  a  chart  which 
shall  show  the  prevailing  winds  and  currents  in  all  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans. 
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The  plan  is  to  lay  down  on  this  chart  the  tracks  of  several  thousand  naviga- 
tors, in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  at  a  glance,  the  winds  and  currents  encounter- 
ed every  day  by  each. 

Lieutenant  Whiting  and  other  officers  have  been  detailed  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  me  in  this  undertaking.  The  sheets  of  the  North  Atlantic,  prepared  by 
that  officer,  and  already  published,  have,  by  the  importance  of  their  results,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  navigators,  and  given  the  undertaking  renewed  impulse. 

With  a  liberality  worthy  the  enterprise  of  American  ship  owners,  and  in  a 
manner  characteristic  of  the  intelligence  of  American  navigators,  the  most  active 
co-operation  has  been  promptly  and  freely  granted ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  this 
year,  I  expect  to  have  the  voluntary,  but  effective  co-operation  of  several  hun- 
dred merchant  vessels,  making  daily,  in  all  parts  of  the  sea,  and  on  their  passa- 
ges to  and  fro,  the  requisite  observations  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  facts  and  materials  thus  collected  shall  be  brought  together,  spread 
out  upon  the  chart  and  discussed,  we  shall  then  know  certainly  as  to  this  GuK 
Stream,  and  be  enabled  to  form  correct  ideas  as  to  the  prevailing  w-inds  and  cur- 
rents in  all  parts  of  that  broad  ocean — a  desideratum  of  great  importance. 

In  the  various  projects  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  proposed  for 
reaching  China,  partly  by  railroad  or  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  or  other 
parts  of  the  continent,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  great  circle  route  across  the 
ocean,  has  ever  been  considered  If  we  examine  the  course  and  distance  from 
Panama  to  Changhai,  as  they  appear  on  Mercator's  chart — which  is  (he  projec- 
tion used  in  navigation — we  shall  find  the  distance  to  be  about  9,300  miles,  and 
the  course  to  be  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islancis,  which  are  midway  this  route. 
But  on  this  chart,  as  on  all  others,  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  is  a  sphere,  is 
represented  as  a  plane,  and  is  therefore  distorted.  The  shortest  distance,  then, 
between  any  two  places,  unless  they  both  be  on  the  Equator,  or  on  the  same 
meridian,  is  not  the  straight  line  on  the  chart  which  joins  them,  but  it  is  along 
the  arc  of  the  great  circle  in  the  plane  of  which  tliey  are  situated; — and  this  arc, 
when  projected  on  the  chart,  v?ill  appear  as  a  curved  line. 

Now,  if  we  lake  a  common  terrestial  globe,  and  draw  a  string  tightly  across  it 
from  Panama  to  Changhai,  it  will  show  the  shortest  distance  between  the  two 
places,  antl  will  represent  the  great  circle  route  between  them.  And  this  string, 
so  far  from  touching  the  Sandwich  Lshuids,  will  pass  up  through  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  thence  through  Louisiana  towards  Oregon,  crossing  the  ocean  several 
thousand  miles  to  the  north  of  them.  The  distance  from  Panama  to  Changhai,  by 
this  route,  were  if  practicable  to  travel  it,  is  8,200  miles,  or  about  1,200  miles  less 
than  it  is  by  the  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Now,  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  form  ideas  of  bearings  and  distance 
from  maps  and  charts,  and  not  from  globes,  this  statement  may  appear  startling  -. 
yet  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  a  person  standing  at  New  Oilcans,  is  about  3,000 
miles  nearer  to  China,  than  he  is  when  he  starts  from  Panama  by  the  way  of  the 
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Sandwich  Islands — notwithstanding  he  will  have  traveled  at  least  1,500  miles  lo 
reach  Panama.  But  the  great  circle  from  Panama  through  the  Gulf  and  Louis- 
iana, to  China,  as  a  traveling  route,  is  impracticable,  and  the  next  step,  therefore, 
is  to  find  a  route  which  is  practicable,  and  which  shall  deviate  from  this  as  little 
as  headlands  or  other  obstacles  to  navigation  will  admit.  When  we  have  found 
such  a  route,  we  can  examine  the  advantages  which  it  ofTers — compare  them 
with  other  routes  that  have  been  proposed,  and  then  form  conclusions. 

By  still  holding  one  end  of  the  string  at  Changhai,  on  the  globe,  and  carrying 
the  end  that  is  on  this  side,  out  into  the  Pacific,  until  the  string  will  just  clear  the 
Peninsula  of  California,  we  shall  have  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  along  which  a 
steamer,  with  fuel  sufficient,  might  sail  all  the  way  from  Chili  to  the  islands  of 
Japan  without  ever  having  to  turn  aside  for  the  land. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  shortest  route,  and  the  nearest  navigable  distance  to 
China  for  all  vessels,  whether  from  Chili,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Equador,  Central  Amer- 
ica, or  the  Pacific  ports  of  Mexico.  In  point  of  distance,  it  is  the  great  high- 
way  from  America  to  the  Indies,  and  will,  hereafter,  be  called  the  great  commev- 
cial  circle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

After  running  along  this  route  and  passing  Cape  St.  Lucas  and  Bartholomew,  if 
we  look  to  the  right  we  shall  find,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues,  the  beautiful 
ports  of  Upper  California,  including  the  safe  and  commodious  harbors  of  San 
Diego,  Monterey  and  San  Francisco.  These  ports  are  right  on  the  wayside  of 
this  great  circle  and  commercial  highway.  They  occupy  that  geographical  posi- 
tion, and  present,  in  the  future,  those  commercial  advantages  which  will  assur- 
edly make  the  most  favored  of  them  the  great  half-way  house  between  China  and 
all  parts  of  Pacific  America. 

The  harbor  of  Monterey  is  said  to  resemble  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Naple.'.  It 
has  water  and  capacity  for  the  combined  navies  and  ships  of  the  world.  The 
winds  here  never  blow  home,  and  the  anchorage,  therefore,  is  perfectly  safe. 

Merely  as  sheets  of  water,  however,  both  San  Diego  and  Francisco,  are,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  sailor,  still  more  beautiful ;  but  San  Diego  is  on  the  verge  of  a  sterile 
country,  while  San  Francisco  is  further  out  of  the  way  of  the  great  circle  route 
than  either  of  the  other  two. 

My  enterprising  friend  Wheelwright,  has  a  monthly  line  of  steamers  from  Val- 
paraiso, touching  at  the  "  Intermedias,"  Caltao,  and  Guayaquil,  to  Panama.  Un- 
der your  bill  of  the  last  session,  and  by  the  energy  of  the  Navy  Department  in 
giving  it  effect,  Aspinwall  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  the  contract  for  another 
monthly  line  of  steamers  from  Panama  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river. 
This  line,  no  doubt,  will  connect  at  Panama  with  Wheelright's,  and  with  one  or 
more  lines  on  this  side  to  Chagres.  The  steamers  of  AspinwalPs  line  are  to  touch 
at  Monterey ;  and  Monterey  is,  therefore,  the  port  for  ihe  terminus  of  the  China 
line. 

It  lain  latitude  36  deg.,  3&  min.,  and  is  one-third  of  the  distance,  and  directly 
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on  the  wayside  from  Panama  to  China ;  and  from  Monterey  by  the  great  circle  to 
Japan  is  not  nearly  so  far  as  it  is  from  Panama,  by  the  compass,  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands — the  latter  is  4,500  miles,  the  former  3,700,  or  just  the  distance  from 
Charleston  to  Liverpool. 

There  is  no  stopping  place — no  land — between  Panama  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands;  and  in  the  present  stage  of  steam  navigation,  no  steamer  can  carry  fuel 
for  4,500  miles  at  a  stretch,  and  pay  owners. 

Midway  between  Monterey  and  Changhai,  and  immediately  on  the  wayside> 
are  the  Fox  or  Elcoutian  Islands,  where  the  Monterey  line  can  have  its  depot  of 
coal.  It  is  just  about  the  distance  both  from  Monterey  and  Changhai  to  those 
Islands,  that  it  is  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax,  where  the  Cunard  line  has  its  depot. 
Though  the  lines  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  Havre  and  Bremen,  have  proved 
that_3,000  miles  are  not  beyond  the  fuel  limits  of  steamers. 

By  examining  the  chart  or  a  globe  you  will  see  that  this  route  from  Monterey 
lies  wholly  without  the  limits  of  the  norlh-east  trade-winds ;  and  therefore  so 
much  the  better  for  steamers.  Though  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  this  part  of 
the  ocean,  except  to  the  enterprising  whale-men  of  New  England,  yet  reasomng 
from  what  we  know  as  to  the  prevailing  winds  between  the  same  parallels  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  I  suppose  that  this  route,  under  certain  circumstances,  will  also 
be  found  the  best  for  sailing  vessels.  But  the  "  wind  and  current  chart"  which 
is  in  the  course  of  preparation,  will  determine  this  point. 

Before  the  navigation  of  the  North  Atlantic  was  as  well  understood  as  it  is  at 
present,  and,  indeed,  the  practice  is  scarcely  wholly  abandoned  at  this  day,  it  was 
customary  for  vessels  trading  between  this  country  and  Europe  to  run  down  to 
the  south  many  hundred  miles  out  of  their  way,  in  order  to  get  the  north-east 
trades.  This  was  done  with  the  expectation  of  more  favorable  winds  and  a 
quicker  passage  ;  but  experience  has  proved  the  contrary,  and  there  are  but  few 
navigators  now,  who,  unless  they  are  bound  to  the  West  Indies,  pursue  the 
«'  southern  route"  across  the  Atlantic.  The  old  practice  in  the  Atlantic,  however, 
still  obtains  in  the  Pacific.  The  Sandwich  Islands  are  within  the  trade-wind 
region,  and  all  vessels  bound  westerly  across  the  North  Pacific,  are  in  the  habit 
of  getting  into  the  trades  and  making  those  Islands. 

The  New  York  packet  ships  in  their  trips  to  Liverpool  average  130  miles  a 
day.  Where  the  trade- winds  blow,  a  vessel  will  average  about  150  miles  a  day. 
From  Changhai  to  Monterey,  by  the  great  circle,  a  vessel  would  be  for  much  of 
the  way  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  that  she  would  be  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool.  The  prevailing  winds  are  probably  the  same  for  each  ocean ;  this» 
however,  is  conjecture,  but  like  causes  produce  like  effects  the  world  over ;  and 
those  physical  conditions  which  make  the  west  winds  blow  across  the  North  At- 
lantic require  them  to  blow,  at  least  with  equal  prevalence,  across  the  North  Pa- 
cific. The  latter  is  a  more  open  sea  and  a  wider  ocean  :  there  is  less  land  in  it 
to  interfere  with  the  prevalence  of  \yind§,  to  intercept  them,  to  change  their  direc,* 
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tion,  or  modify  their  force,  and  therefore  we  may  suppose  that  the  prevailing 
winds  of  the  North  Pacific  are  more  uniform  than  they  are  in  the  Atlantic.  But 
supposing  them  equal,  one  of  the  New  York  packets  at  her  average  outward 
bound  rate  of  sailing,  would  make  the  passage  by  the  Great  Circle  from  Changhai 
to  Monterey  in  forty-one  days,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  passage  from  Rio  to 
the  United  States. 

If  we  suppose  the  same  ratio  to  hold  in  the  Pacific,  which  obtains  between  the 
outward  and  the  homeward  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  then  the  average  sailing 
distance  the  other  way,  that  is  from  iVIonterey  to  Changhai,  would  be  fifty-seven 
days  by  the  Great  Circle.  The  trades  are  favorable  for  the  outward  bound  trips 
of  sailing  vessels  from  Monterey,  and  therefore  the  old  .sailor  adage  :  ."  the  longest 
way  round  is  the  shortest  way  home,"  will  probably  corrtinue  to  hold  good  for 
that  half  of  the  voyage. 

But  you  have  asked  me  to  consider  the  best  route  not  for  sailing  vessels,  but 
for  a  line  of  steamers. 

The  Great  Circle  is  the  route  for  steamers  both  ways — and  supposing  the  ves- 
sels upon  the  proposed  line  to  be  equal  in  speed  to  tiie  "  Great  Western"  in  her 
palmy  da)'s — and  why  should  they  not  be  superior? — they  will  ma'ke  the  passage 
to  and  fro  between  Changhai  and  Monterey  in  twenty-six  days,  including  the 
stoppage  of  a  day  for  coaling  at  the  Fox  Islands. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Monterey  is  directly  on  the  great  highway  from  wes- 
tern South  America  and  Mexico  to  China.  This  fact  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show 
why  the  preference  should  be  given  to  it  as  the  American  terminus  of  the  line. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  however,  is  a  rail  road  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific. 

A  rail  road  from  Savannah  and  Charleston  to  Memphis,  has  already  been  pro- 
jected and  is  partly  completed.  From  Memphis  to  Monterey,  the  distance  by  an 
air  line  is  1,500  lines.  ui 

Supposing  your  proposed  line  of  steamers  established  to  China,  and  this  rail 
road  compleied  to  Monterey,  the  productions  and  rich  merchandize  of  China  and 
Japan  might  be  placed  in  the  lap  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  within 
thirty  days. 

The  intelligence  brought  by  each  arrival  would  be  instantly  caught  up  by  tel- 
egraph, and  as  instantly  delivered  in  New  York  and  Boston.  Here  the  steamers 
would  receive  it  on  board;-and  in  thirteen  days  more  arrive  with  it  in  England ; 
thence  it  would  be  taken  across  the  channel  in  a  few  hours,  and  immediately 
communicated  through  the  magnetic  wires  to  all  parls  of  the  continent.  And 
thus,  by  this  route,  intelligence  might  be  conveyed  from  China  through  the 
United  States  to  the  people  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  perhaps,  at  ao 
distant  day,  to  Constantinople  also,  within  forty- five  days. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  rate  of  travel  over  the  railroads,  hereafter  to  be  built 
in  America,  should  not  at  least  be  equal  to  that  of  the  English  and  European 
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railroads.  I  believe  the  usual  rate  in  England  to  be  about  forty  miles  the  hour. 
Over  some  roads  it  is  more.  But  supposing  the  rate  over  the  great  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  railroad  to  be  only  twenty  miles  the  hour,  the  time  from  Monterey  to 
Memphis  would  occupy  thiee  days. 

This  route  has  further  the  advantage  of  being  at  once  the  most  central  and 
direct  route  that  has  ever  been  proposed  from  the  United  States  to  China. 

The  distance  from  JMemphis  by  JMonterey  and  the  Gieat  Circle,  is  only  seven 
per  cent,  greater  than  it  is  by  a  "  bee  line  "  drawn  through  the  air  from  ilemphis 
direct  to  Changhai. 

If  you  look  to  the  long  and  much  talked  of  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Dgrien 
to  Panama,  you  will  find  that  a  person  from  Memphis  to  China  by  that  route 
would,  on  making  Cape  St.  Lucas,  the  southern  point  of  the  Peninsula  of  Cali- 
fornia, be  no  nearer  to  Changhai,  in  point  of  distance,  than  he  was  the  day  he 
embarked  at  Memphis,  notwithstanding  that  to  reach  Cape  St.  Lucas  he  would 
have  traveled  upwards  of  4,000  miles ;  and  if  he  should  go  by  the  way  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  he  would,  to  reach  China,  have  to  perform  a  journey  of  5,000 
miles  greater  than  would  be  required  of  him  on  this  new  route  by  railroad  and 
Great  Circle  via.  Monterey. 

In  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  time  has  become  to  be  reckoned  as  money ; 
and  if  there  were  a  canal  already  cut  from  Chagres  to  Panama,  the  circuity  of 
the  route  aird  the  loss  of  time  compared  with  what  is  to  be  gained  by  the  pro- 
posed line  from  Memphis  and  Monterey,  would,  in  time,  cause  the  abandonment 
of  that,  and  the  completion  of  this,  so  far  at  least  as  raw  silk  and  other  small 
parcels  of  merchandize  for  England,  travelers,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  concerned. 

The  route  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  though  not  so  far  out  of  the 
way  as  that  by  Panama,  is  nevertheless  quite  a  round-about  way ;  the  distance 
by  it  to  China  being  over  2,000  miles  greater  thaii^it  is  from  Memphis  via.  Mon- 
terey. 

In  1521,  Cortes  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  two  oceans.  Afterwards,  it  became  the  favorite 
route  by  which  the  Manilla  merchants  and  others  crossed  over  from  Acapulco  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  an  accidental  circumstance  gave  it 
fresh  importance.  The  Vice-Roy  Bocareli,  observing  some  brass  pieces  in  or  near 
the  famous  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  UUoa,  with  the  stamp  of  Manilla  foundry  upon 
them,  wished  to  know  how  they  were  brought  to  the  Gulf.  It  was  ascertained 
from  the  archives  of  the  imperial  city  of  Tehuantepec,  that  those  heavy  pieces 
had  been  transported  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Gulf,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by 
water  across  the  Isthmus.  The  route  from  the  Pacific  being  up  the  Chicapa 
across  the  rual-paso,  thence  by  land  over  the  grand  Cordilleras  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  Coatzacoalcas,  which  empties  into  the  Gulf.    At  what  eacv^fice  of  monev. 
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lime  and  men  those  pieces  were  transported,  it  is  not  slated — but  it  should  be  re» 
collected  that  the  feat  was  performed  when  the  Spanish  galleons  from  Acapulco 
were  ballasted  with  silver,  and  laden  with  gold. 

In  1814,  the  Spanish  Cortes  actually  ordered  the  canal  to  be  made  :  but  this 
order  produced  no  other  result  than  a  reconnoisance  by  Gen.  Obregoso,  which  I 
have  before  me  in  the  very  excellent  work  of  De  Mofras,  entitled  "  Exploration 
de  Territorie  de  L'  Oregon,  Paris,  1844."  Although  the  General's  geodetic  report 
was  never  completed,  it  gives,  in  the  language  of  that  intelligent  writer,  "  very 
correct  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  of  the  difficulties  it  presents." 

I  have  also  before  me  a  MS.  copy  of  the  survey  made  three  or  four  years  ago 
by  Cayctano  Moro,  in  connexion  with  the  grant  by  Santa  Anna  to  Don  Jose  Gar- 
ay,  for  connecting  the  two  oceans  by  canal  through  this  Isthmus.  This  MS.  was 
obtained  by  Commander  McKenzie,  U.  S.  N.,  at  Mina-tit-lan,  from  one  of  the 
assistants  of  the  survey.  It  was  copied  by  Lieutenant  May,  U.  S.  N.,  by  order 
of  Commodore  Perry,  and  sent  here,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver  for 
publication. 

With  these,  and  other  sources  of  information  to  guide  me,  1  have  attentively 
considered  the  practicability  of  a  ship  canal  through  the  mountains  of  Tehauntepec. 

From  sea  to  sea,  the  distance  across,  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  between 
the  parallels  of  16  degrees  and  18  degrees,  is  rather  less  than  120  miles.  By 
Moro's  MS.,  you  can  carry  nine  feet  water  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  the 
Coatzacoalcas,  though  other  authorities  put  the  head  of  schooner  navigation  at 
the  Island  of  Tacanachipa,  which  is  only  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Gulf. 

But  taking  the  most  favorable  view,  which  gives  nine  feet  for  fifty  miles,  and 
commencing  the  canal  at  the  point  proposed,  which  is  about  fifteen  miles  further 
up,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Maletengo,  there  remains  a  circuitous  distance  of  sev- 
enty odd  miles  in  which  there  is  an  ascent  and  descent  of  at  least  seven  hundred 
feet  to  be  overcome. 

In  this  distance,  the  Sierra  Madre  is  to  be  crossed ;  and  I  have  never  heard  that 
there  is  to  be  found  the  famous  Irish  mountain,  "  with  a  bog  on  the  top  of  it," 
affording  water  enough  to  feed  a  ship  canal !  The  Mexican  engineers,  however, 
propose  to  bring  it  by  two  lateral  cuts  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  a  mountain 
streamlet. 

The  canal  to  be  a  bona  fide  ship  canal,  should  be  at  least  seventeen  feet  deep, 
by  eighty  feet  broad  at  the  surface.  It  must  be  a  copious  stream,  indeed,  to  sup- 
ply water  enough  to  lift  up  through  700  feet  and  safely  to  let  down  from  this 
elevation  again,  the  fleets  of  ships  which  we  are  told  are  daily  to  pass  through 
such  a  canal. 

Suppose  the  feeder  to  be  ample,  let  any  one  who  would  form  an  idea  as  to  the 
cost  of  a  ship  canal  in  the  pestilential  climate  and  inhospitable  country  of  this 
Isthmus,  recollect  the  expense  of  the  Louisville  canal,  constructed  with  everj' 
thing  at  hand,  in  a  healthy  and  settled  country,  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio — and 
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it  is  but  as  a  rod  in  length,  and  only  as  a  race  for  shallops  in  comparison  with 
this.  Let  him  recollect  the  difficulties,  nay,  practically,  the  impossibility  of  deep- 
ening the  western  rivers.  We  have. not  been  able  to  increase  the  depth  of  the 
Mississippi  itself,  at  low  water,  even  so  much  as  two  feet,  much  less  sixteen. 
What,  think  you,  would  have  been  the  expense  of  digging  out  the  Ohio  river, 
from  Wheeling  to  Pittsburgh,  before  that  country  was  settled,  so  as  to  afford  an 
uniform  depth  of  seventeen  feet  at  low  water .'  Go  into  the  calculation  and  ex- 
amine the  items :  after  that,  you  may  be  able  to  form  something  like  an  a])pro- 
priate  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  a  ship  canal  across  this  continent,  in  the  most 
unhealthy  region  of  the  globe;  a  region  in  which  native  or  acclimated  laborers  are 
not  to  be  found,  and  where  foreign  laborers,  knowing  they  should  have  to  work 
knee-deep  in  mud  and  water,  under  a  tropical  sun,  and  in  such  a  climate,  could 
not  be  had  for  wages. 

So  impressed  are  the  Mexicans  themselves  with  the  unhealthiness  of  the  route, 
that  Santa  Anna,  after  granting  to  Garay  this  privilege,  which  he  proclaimed  to 
his  countrymen,  would  make  Mexico  the  focus  of  the  world's  commerce,  the  em- 
porium of  wealth  and  power,  issued  a  decree  directing  judges  to  sentence  male- 
factors to  work  on  this  canal,  and  then  ordered  a  prison  to  be  built  on  its  banks 
to  keep  the  laborers  in. 

But  suppose  the  mines  of  Potosi  to  be  exhausted  and  the  canal  to  be  made,  I 
doubt  much  of  its  extensive  use,  for  there  are  in  the  minds  of  sailors,  great  obstacles 
still  in  the  way.  It  is  well  known  that  in  that  part  of  America,  during  the  sickly 
season,  even  a  few  hours  on  shore  are  considered  sometimes  fatal,  and  always 
dangerous  to  unacclimated  foreigners. 

Two  years  ago,  the  United  States  Frigate,  Savannah,  cruizing  in  the  Pacific, 
touched  on  the  coast  of  Tehuantepec  during  the  healthy  season.  Four  of  her 
crew  deserted,  and  in  two  weeks  three  of  the  four  were  dead.  She  was  followed 
by  the  Warren ;  seven  of  her  crew  deserted,  one  of  whom  in  a  very  short  time 
after,  wasted  and  worn  down  with  disease  found  his  way  back,  and  reported  him- 
self as  the  only  surviving  man  of  the  party. 

During  any  season,  but  especially  the  sickly  season,  which  on  this  Isthmus  is 
most  of  the  year,  a  night  in  the  "  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta"  would  be  quite  as  invi- 
ting to  travelers,  as  passage  through  this  canal.  I  suppose  that  seamen  would  not 
ship  to  sail  through  it,  at  such  seasons,  on  any  terms.  But  if  they  would,  there 
are  other  obstacles  still  in  the  back  ground.  Perhaps  they  are  the  obstacles;  I 
allude  now  to  the  bars  across  the  harbors,  and  to  the  dangers  at  either  terminus 
of  the  canal.    The  bars  are  shifting  bars,  ahd  therefore  more  dilBcult  to  remove. 

The  water  and  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  on  the  Gulf,  is  variously 
stated  at  from  fourteen  to  twenty*  feet,  while  the  outlet  at  the  other  end,  is 
obstructed  by  the   bars  both  of  Teresa  and  Francisco.    As  olten  as  vessels,  on 

•The  highest  ever  known. 
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approaching  the  mouth  of  the  Coalzacoalcas  from  the  Gulf  should  be  caught  in  a 
norther, — and  hurricanes  prevail  here  for  much  of  the  year, — there  would  be 
danger,  if  not  wreck.  The  ship  would  be  embayed,  close  on  a  lee  shore,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape :  there  is  no  harbor  nor  shelter  to  the  south  of  Vera 
Cruz,  that  a  vessel  at  such  times  could  make.  During  a  norther  the  sea  breaks 
"  feather  white  "  across  this  bar,  and  where  the  sea  breaks  in  a  gale,  no  ship  can 
live.  With  such  an  exposure  to  the  swell  from  the  north,  as  this  bar  presents,  to 
prevent  the  rollers  from  breaking  over,  it  would  require  a  depth  twice,  if  not 
thrice  as  great  as  it  now  has. 

There  are  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  choking  up  the  com- 
merce of  that  great  valley,  checking  if  not  dampmg,  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country ;  and  yet  the  labor  and  cost  of  deepening  them  even  so  much  as  two  feet 
more,  are  such  that  the  enterprise  of  the  nation  has  not  yet  found  itself  equal  to 
the  task. 

Look  at  the  coast  line  about  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcas.  This  port  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  crescent  formed  between  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  and  the 
coast  below  Tampico — now  you  will  observe,  that  if  a  vessel  were  caught  in  a 
norlhcr  ofl  the  bar  of  the  Coatzacoalcas,  she  could  not  make  any  course  that 
would  take  her  clear  of  the  shore.  She  is  now  in  a  cul  de  sac ;  and  there  is  no 
escape  for  her. 

On  the  Pacific  side  it  is  worse.  The  bars  there  have  not  so  much  water  in 
them,  and  the  outer  one  is  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  waves  that  come  across 
that  broad  ocean.  Here,  the  sea  is  visited  by  the  most  violent  storms,  accompa- 
nied with  thunder  and  lightning,  that  are  described  by  sailors  as  truly  awful.  In 
short,  such  are  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  navigation  in  that  region,  that  there 
is  an  admiralty  order,  forbidding  British  ships  of  war  to  visit  it  between  June  and 
November. 

There  are  also  the  Nicaragua  and  three  or  four  other  routes,  that  have  occupied, 
more  or  less,  the  attention  of  nations  and  capitalists,  from  time  to  time ;  but  the 
difficulties  and  objections  with  regard  to  them  are  quite  as  serious  as  those  which 
I  have  been  considering  with  regard  to  Tehuantepec  and  Panama. 

But  if  the  connection  by  any  of  the  routes  across  Central  America  could  be 
made  at  half  the  expense  of  Monterey,  or  of  Wilkes'  or  Whitney's  rail  road,  I 
should  consider  either  of  the  last  three  of  far  greater  importance  in  a  national 
point  of  view  to  this  country,  and  its  people,  than  any  route  that  can  be  projected 
to  the  south  of  us,  free  though  it  should  be  to  them  and  to  it. 

To  canals,  railroads  and  all  such  improvements,  there  are  attached  two  values ; 
a  particular  and  a  general  value,  if  I  may  so  call  them.  By  the  particular  value 
of  a  rail  road  or  canal,  I  mean  that  value  which  attracts  the  capitalist,  and  which 
induces  him  to  invest  his  money  in  it  for  the  sake  of  dividends.  It  is  simply  that 
value  which  inures  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  stockholders,  and  consists  in  the 
aggregate  only  of  the  nett  proceed.s  of  the  work. 
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By  the  general  value,  I  mean  all  the  collateral  advantages  which  such  an  im- 
provement draws  after  it,  and  distributes  through  the  country  and  to  the  people 
of  the  country  through  which  it  passes.  These  advantages  are  far  greater  than 
the  other.  They  consist  first,  in  the  benefits  of  the  original  expenditure  in  mak- 
ing the  new  high-way,  and  the  daily  disbursements  along  it :  afterwards,  in  using 
and  keeping  it  in  order,  with  a  large  train  of  numerous  benefits  to  the  working 
men  who  find  profit  or  employment  in  consequence  of  its  existence.  These  col- 
lateral advantages  consist,  too,  in  the  increased  value  which  the  improvement,  be 
it  lail  road  or  canal,  gives  to  the  land  along  it,  and  to  the  produce  which  is  taken 
up  on  the  way  side  and  conveyed  by  it  to  market.  Take  an  example  :  in  conse- 
quence of  the  internal  improvements  which  benefit  New  York,  it  is  estimated  that 
each  house  keeper  in  that  city  pays  on  the  average  $50  less  a  year  for  such  little 
items  even  as  eggs,  milk  and  butter,  than  he  did  pay  before  these  improvements 
were  made,  and  than  he  would  now  pay  were  they  destroyed.  Each  house 
keeper,  therefore,  in  that  city,  who  u.sesmilk,  butler  and  eggs,  may  be  considered 
to  have,  on  account  of  those  items  alone,  a  monied  interest  in  these  improvements 
sufficient  to  produce  an  annual  dividend  of  $50,  which  is  equal  to  six  per  cent, 
interest  on  a  permanent  investment  of  $833  33.  The  country  dairymen,  who 
supply  these  articles,  are  equally  benefitted. 

Were  it  possible  to  enumerate  all  the  items  under  the  head  of  general  value  of 
the  canal  and  rail  road  in  the  State  of  New  York,  we  should  find  millions  of 
people  who  never  invested  a  dollar  in  those  improvements  reaping  large  annual 
dividends  from  their  general  value.  Destroy  the  great  Erie  Canal  to-morrow  and 
the  worth  of  real  estate  and  other  property  along  it,  which  constitute  but  a  part 
of  its  general  value,  would  be  depreciated  by  an  amount  exceeding  many  times 
the  original  cost  of  the  work.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  region  of 
rich  country  through  which  this  canal  passes  were  to  be  blighted  in  a  day  and 
made  as  barren  as  the  deserts^  arvd  as  pestilential  as  the  coasts  of  Africa,  leaving 
the  canal  only  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  lake  country  and  the  sea.  lu 
this  cas3  what  would  be  the  general  value  of  that  canal  in  comparison  to  what 
it  now  is  ?  It  might  still  yield  dividends  and  its  particular  value  be  good,  but  its 
general  value  would  be  merely  nominal  in  comparison  with  what  it  now  is. 

A  cut  through  the  Isthmus  would  be  the  canal  through  the  desert,  and  in  com- 
parison would  bring  to  our  country  and  her  citizens  but  few  general  advantages. 

But  the  rail  road  to  iVIontery  is  the  improvement  through  the  rich  country^ 
and  it  would  increase  the  value  of  lands,  invite  settlers,  and  benefit  the  pubhc 
through  innumerable  sources  under  the  head  of  general  value,  and  strengthen  the 
arms  of  the  nation.    A  canal  across  the  Isthmus  would  do  no  such  thing.. 

There  are  annually  employed  in  the  Pacific  three  hundred  American  whahng 
vessels  manned  by  twenty-five  or  thirty  seamen  each.  These  vessels  have  to 
break  out  their  holds  once  or  twice  during  the  voyage  to  re-cooper,  etc.  For  this 
and  other  purposes  of  necessity,  they  seek  the  ports  of  South  America,  of  the 
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Sandwich  and  other  islands  in  the  Pacific.  They  are  a  hardy  set  of  men  who 
i'ollow  the  whale  in  all  jjarts  of  the  ocean.  It  is  a  rule  with  them  to  visit  port 
once  or  twice  during  the  year  to  cooper,  refresh  and  repair,  for  which  several 
Aveeks  are  required;  and  I  presume  it  is  a  moderate  estimate  to  set  down  the  aver- 
age annual  expenditure  of  each  of  these  vessels  whether  in  money  or  in  kind  on 
account  of  her  crew  and  ship  expenses  of  all  kinds  at  $5,000 — or  one  million  and 
a  lialf  for  the  whole  fleet. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  on  account  of  the  facilities  they  afford  in  the  way  of 
outfits,  stores  and  repairs,  are  at  present  the  principlal  rendezvous  for  the  vessels  of 
this  fleet.  But  were  this  rail  road  to  Monterey  completed,  they  would,  as  soon 
as  that  port  should  be  able  to  furnish  them  with  the  necessary  facilities,  all  resort 
there— and  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1st.  They  would  be  in  immediate,  direct  and  certain  communication  with 
owners  and  friends  in  Nantucket  and  elsewhere.  2nd.  They  would  be  relieved 
from  the  vexations,  seizures,  forfeitures,  duties  and  port  charges  to  which  they 
are  at  present  liable  and  often  subjected.  3rd.  They  would  be  in  their  own  free 
country  under  the  protection  of  its  righteous  laws  and  glorious  flag — and  to  their 
country  they  would  assuredly  come  to  expend  for  pleasure,  outfits  and  refresh- 
ments, that  million  and  a  half  of  money  which  they  now  scatter  yearly  over  the 
broad  Pacific.  Monterey  is  within  their  cruizing  grounds,  and  is  even  now  often 
visited  by  them.  From  this  source  arises  one  of  those  items  under  the  head  of 
general  value  connected  with  this  rail  road,  which  dollars  and  cents  cannot  wholly 
express — suppose  the  rail  road  to  Monterey  would  induce  the  whalers  to  expend 
annually  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  in  our  own  country  and  among  our  own 
people,  which  is  now  expended  in  foreign  ports — $1,500, 000  is  six  per  cent  interest 
upon  a  principal  of  25,000,000,  and  if  the  improvment  should  realize  this  result, 
besides  penetrating  the  rich  country  between  Memphis  and  Monterey,  and  tapping 
many  a  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity  that  now  lies  hid  on  the  way,  it  would 
prove  equal  to  a  funded  investment  of  25,000,000  by  the  nation  in  six  per  cent 
stock,  the  dividend  from  which  would  annually  be  expended  among  our  own 
people  instead  of  being  taken  from  the  circulation  of  the  country,  carried  off  and 
expended  among  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  as  it  now  is. 

Suppose  the  Mexican  Canal  should  draw  the  whalers  to  Santa  Teresa  or  Tehu- 
antepec,  the  million  and  a  half  would  go  to  the  Mexicans  and  not  "a  los  Yan- 
kees ;"  we  should  lose  it. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  owe  their  commercial  importance  chiefly  to  the  whalers 
and  to  circumstance  connected  with  ihefact  of  their  bemg  considered  the  half-way 
house  between  America  and  China.  The  star  of  their  commercial  prosperity  has 
not  yet  reached  its  meridian  height.  Establish  this  line  of  steamers,  and  the  day 
the  decree  is  made  for  this  rail  road,  that  star  will  culminate. 

This  rail  road  would  take  the  inland  trade  to  Santa  Fe  and  Mexico  and  increase 
it  many  fold.    It  is  probable  that  several  millions  oi  Mexican  people  would  use 
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this  road  as  their  commercial  thoroughfare.  For  the  extent  of  country  to  be  sup. 
plied  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents.  All  those  people  who 
could  get  articles  for  less  cost  over  it,  than  they  Mould  pay  to  receive  the  same 
over  the  rough  roads  from  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico,  would  certamly  use  it. 

There  are  other  items  of  vast  importance  under  the  head  of  general  value,  some 
of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  enumerate. 

Memphis  is  the  point  of  departure  for  this  route  ;  a  city  in  the  heart  of  the 
couatry  and  occupying  a  central  position:  it  is  situated  right  on  the  wayside  .of 
the  great  national  highway  and  commercial  thoroughfares  between  the  north  and 
the  south,  the  east  and  the  west.  The  Charleston  rail  road  will  connect  with 
the  Atlantic.  The  Mississippi  river  already  connects  it  with  the  Gulf,  and  the 
lakes  and  thousands  of  square  leagues  of  a  rich  and  thriving  country,  through  a 
ramified  system  of  navigable  tributaries,  which  if  drawn  out  into  one  continuous 
stream,  would  more  than  encircle  the  entire  globe.  Growing  out  of  these  circum- 
stances, the  statesman  will  discover  a  general  value  containing  items  sufficient  in 
consequence  and  importance  to  tempt  nations  into  prodigality;  for  among  these 
items,  they  would  recognize  the  sovereign  right  to  tax  forever  millions  of  property 
and  people  whose  ability  to  pay  is  derived  from  the  facilities  afforded  them  to 
buy,  sell  and  get  gain. 

Both  Whitney's  and  Wilkes'  roads  to  the  Pacific  have  each  its  advantage.^!, 
friends  and  advocates,  and  deservedly  so.  The  country  is  wide  and  I  do  not  start 
this  in  opposition  to  either  of  the  two.  Without  the  requisite  topographical  and 
geodetic  information  as  to  either  of  the  routes  that  have  been  proposed  from  the 
valley  of  the  west  to  the  Pacific,  I  have  been  considering  the  most  direct  routes 
geographicttlhj,  by  which  some  central  point  of  the  country  may  be  connected 
with  China  by  rail  road  and  steamers. 

I  did  not  select  Whitney's  as  a  link  in  this  chain,  because  it  is  out  of  the  way 
of  the  Great  Circle  route  from  Western  America  to  China;  because  it  lies  within 
a  colder  region  and  would  be  liable  to  obstructions  in  winter,  and  because  the 
harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  is  not  comparable  to  those  in  Cali- 
fornia. Lt.  Howison  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  two  years  ago  m 
U.  S.  schooner,  Shaik.  She  went  to  pieces  at  a  place  on  the  bar  where  but  a 
few  years  before  the  Exploring  Expedition  found  water  enough  to  float  a  74.  He 
chartered  a  vessel  to  take  himself  and  crew  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  though 
drawing  but  eight  feet  water,  was  detained  sixty-three  days  just  inside  of  the 
bar,  and  within  one  hours  sale  of  the  open  sea,  waiting  to  get  out.  I  learn  from 
that  officer — and  upon  professional  subjects  there  is  not  to  be  found  better  author- 
ity— that  the  character  of  that  harbor  has  entirely  changed  since  Cajitain  Wilkes 
eurveyed  it.  I  did  not  select  the  route  proposed  by  Wilkes  from  the  Missouri, 
because  it,  too,  is  out  of  the  way  of  the  Great  Circle,  and  also  liable  to  obstruc- 
tion in  winter. 

Nor  did  I  select,  nor  have  I  advocated  the  route  from  Memphis  as  the  very 
27* 
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beat  that  is ;  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  any  thing 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  or  the  obstacles  in  the  way,  further  than  what 
may  be  gathered  from  a  mere  geographical  knowledge.  San  Diego  and  San 
Francisco  may  either  ofier  a  better  terminus  for  the  rail  road  than  Monterey.  Lt. 
Minor,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been  the  governor  of  San  Diego,  informs  me  that  he 
found  bituminous  coal  in  the  Solidad  valley,  about  six  miles  from  the  port.  He 
found  it  on  the  surface  and  used  it  in  the  forge,  though  it  was  impregnated  with 
sulphur. 

Geographicallij  speaking,  however,  Memphis  and  Monterey  are  the  points. 
But  geodetically,  practically  and  commercially  it  may  be  better  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  the  Rio  Grande  so  as  to  ascend  it  by  steam  boats  some  four  or  five 
hundred  miles  to  the  Paso  del  Norte,  or  even  further  up ;  then  cross  over  the 
Sierra  to  tlie  head  of  the  Gila,  thence  down  that  shallow  stream  with  locks  and 
dams  to  its  junction  with  the  Colorado — and  thence  to  San  Diego  and  the  ocean- 
Bat  seeing  that  practically  with  us  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  navigable  those 
rivers  in  the  west  which  are  not  so,  I  do  not  e.vpect  ever  to  see  this  route  success- 
fully pursued  or  even  seriously  advocated.  Crossing  the  Mississippi  midway 
between  the  gulf  and  the  lakes  the  proposed  route  from  Memphis  would  be 
through  a  healthy,  and  for  the  most  part  a  fertile  country.  It  never  would  be 
blocked  up  with  snow — of  all  the  routes  ever  proposed  from  the  United  States  ta 
China,  it  is  the  most  direct  for  ths  people  of  the  States,  the  West  Indies,  Brazil, 
Bolivia,  and  all  the  intermediate  country.  The  length  of  the  rail  road  may  be 
shortened  several  hundred  miles  for  the  present,  at  least,  by  starting  it  from  the 
sources,  or  heal  of  navigation,  the  Arkansas.  The  effects  of  a  substantial  rail 
road  from  Memphis  to  one  of  the  ports  of  California,  in  connection  with  a  line 
of  steamers  thence  to  China,  would  do  much  to  break  up  old  thoroughfares  and 
channels  of  commerce  through  the  Pacific,  and  to  turn  them  through  the  United 
States.  A  good  rail  road  with  a  moderate  rate  of  toll?,  but  sufficient,  neverthe- 
less, to  keep  the  road  in  repair,  could  be  felt  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  a  serious 
injury  to  them  and  their  commercial  importance. 

Let  such  a  rail  road  be  given  to  the  country,  and  after  it  shall  have  been  for  a 
little  while  in  successful  operation,  you  will  hear  no  more  said  by  the  people  on 
the  Atlantic  side  in  favor  of  a  canal  or  rail  road,  across  the  Isthmus  of  the  conti- 
nent, for  their  convenience  in  communicating  with  China  and  "  Old  East-'  So 
far  from  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  wanting  a  highway  there  to  get  to  the  Pacific 
oa  their  way  to  China,  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  at  least  of  all  Pacific  America 
south  of  Mexico,  will  want  to  cut  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  get  to  us  on 
their  way  to  China  and  the  east. 

The  time  from  Panama  up  the  Pacific  coast  to  Monterey  allowing  the  same 
rale  at  220  to  the  steamer,  would  be  15  days  and  3,300  miles.  This  part  of  the 
▼oyage  would  be  tame  to  a  degree,  having  scarcely  variety  enough  to  make 
applicable  the  travelers  witticism,  "sometimes  we  ship  a  sea,  sometimes  we  see- 
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a  ship."  Say,  then,  which  of  the  two  lines  would  a  passenger,  on  arriving  Irom 
Valparaiso,  at  Panama,  or  at  Cuba  from  Brazil,  or  at  Jamaica  from  England,  be 
most  likely  to  take,  the  one  on  this  tedious  route  along  the  Mexican  coast,  with 
its  dull  monotony,  or  the  one  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  up  the  Mississippi 
and  thence  across  the  country  by  rail  road  to  California  ? 

Considering  the  present  commercial  condition  of  the  Japan  and  Chinese  em- 
pires, regarding  the  destiny  of  the  Pacihc  Slates  of  the  Union  as  one  of  glorious 
promise,  taking  the  changes  which  are  annually  occurring  not  only  in  the  articles 
of  trade,  but  in  the  channels  of  commerce,  and  recollecting  that  of  the  eight  hun- 
dred millions  of  people  who  are  said  to  inhabit  the  earth,  six  hundred  millions  of 
them  are  to  be  found  in  the  islands  and  countries  which  are  washed  by  the  Pa- 
cific, it  -s  difficult  to  overrate  the  value  and  importance  to  the  Republic,  of  a  safe 
and  ready  means  of  communication  through  California  with  those  people. 

These  six  hundred  millions  have  always  been  behind  the  two  hundred  millions 
of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  art  of  ship  building  and  in  commercial  enterprise. 

Their  junks  and  proaks  were  made  only  for  creeping  along  the  coward  shores, 
not  for  venturing  across  the  broad  ocean.  They  are  content  that  those  white 
winged  vessels  which  come  from  beyond  the  "black  waters"  should  fetch  and 
carry  for  them. 

The  Islander  will  cease  to  go  naked— the  China-man  will  give  up  his  chop- 
sticks, and  the  Asiatic  Russian  his  train  oil,  the  moment  they  shall  find  that  they 
can  exchange  the  productions  of  their  climate  and  labor  lor  that  which  is  more 
pleasing  to  the  taste  or  fancy.  Hitherto  the  way  to  reach  these  people  has  been 
around  the  stormy  capes,  and  the  expense  of  carrying  to  the  laboring  classes, 
■whose  name  there  is  legion,  suitable  articles  of  food  and  raiment,  has  been  greater 
than' they  can  bear. 

Do  you  suppose  the  laboring  classes  of  China  w^ould  live  and  die  on  the  un- 
changed diet  of  rice,  if  they  could  obtain  meat  and  bread  ?  This  country  will 
soon  be  offering  from  its  western  shores,  not  only  those  articles,  but  many  other 
items  of  commerce,  which,  by  constant  and  familiar  intercourse  with  our  people, 
they  will  soon  learn  to  want  and  taught  to  buy.  I  regard  the  proposed  rail  road 
and  line  of  steamers,  as  but  an  entering  wedge — which,  that  these  new  channels 
of  commerce  may  be  safely  opened,  should  be  driven  with  energy. 

The  rail  road  must  be  a  work  of  time — the  line  of  steamers  may  be  quickly 
started.  1  would,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of 
putting  into  simultaneous  operation  with  the  steamers,  a  mail  to  run  in  connection 
with  them  from  Monterey  to  the  most  convenient  point  in  the  Slates. 

This  mail  would  not  probably  be  oftener  than  once  a  month.  If  it  come  to 
Memphis  or  Little  Rock,  the  direct  route  would  be  near  Santa  Fe  and  through 
Taos— supposing  a  grand  pass  should  be  found  through  the  mountains,  this  mail 
would  want  an  escort,  and  should  be  carried  on  horseback.  On  account  of  the 
Indians,  etc.,  which  beset  this  route,  it  might  be  well  to  establish  a  line  of  email 
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block  houses,  for  the  protection  and  safety  of  the  emigrants  to  California.     These 
stations  could  alio  afford  horses,  riders  and  escorts  for  the  mail. 

In  that  country,  a  journey  on  horseback  once  a  month,  of  fifty  miles  in  twelve 
hours — four  miles  an  hour^would  not  be  considered  impracticable  either  for  man 
or  beast;  with  relays  to  accompany  the  riders,  six  miles  an  hour,  or  seventy-two 
miles  in  twelve  hours  would  not  be  impracticable.  But  suppose  the  rate  to  be 
only  fifty  miles  in  twelve  hours,  or  one  hundred  in  the  twenty-four,  it  would 
then  be  practicable — continuing  the  mail  day  and  night — to  reach  Independence, 
Missouri,  or  Fort  Gibson,  Arkansas,  from  Monterey,  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  and 
thus  letters  from  China  might  be  delivered  in  New  York,  within  forty-five  days 
after  date.     It  now  takes  more  than  twice  that  time. 

When  this  mail  route  shall  be  established,  the  merchant  in  Boston,  forty  five 
or  fifty  days  after  his  ship  shall  have  sailed  for  China  may  send  via.  Monterey, 
fresh  instructions,  and  they  will  reach  consignees  as  soon  the  ship  will. 

Whether  San  Diego,  Monterey  or  San  Francisco  shall  be  selected,  as  the  ter- 
minus of  the  rail  road  and  the  line  to  China,  will,  or  ought  to  depend  partly  upon 
the  comparative  facilities  by  which  these  ports  may  be  reached  from  Memphis, 
and  partly  upon  the  advantages  w^hich  they  ofler  for  the  principal  dock-yard  here- 
after to  be  established  on  Ihe  Pacific.  The  necessary  surveys  and  examinations 
are  wanting  to  decide  this  point. 

The  bills  and  reports  submitted  by  you  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  in 
1841,  and  subsequently,  have  caused  you  to  be  considered  in  the  Navy,  as  the 
leader  in  Congress,  upon  the  subject  of  ocean  steamers,  as  connected  with  the 
naval  defences  of  the  country.  In  the  policy  of  encouraging  merchants  to  build 
for  our  lines  of  mail  steamers,  vessels  that  are  convertible,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
government,  into  efficient  men-of-war,  is  contained  a  principle  of  naval  expan- 
sion, and  the  sinews  of  that  maritime  strength  which,  when  rightly  understood  by 
the  people,  and  properly  carried  out  by  the  government,  will  make  us,  in  war, 
the  strongest  power  on  the  ocean,  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

This  system  of  man-of-war  built  mail  steamers,  constructed  with  the  aid  of  a 
trifling  bounty  from  the  government,  and  commanded  by  educated  officers  of  the 
Navy,  but  manned  and  sailed  on  private  account,  will  be  to  the  Navy  in  war, 
precisely  what  the  militia,  led  by  West  Point  graduates,  have  proved  themselves 
to  the  Army.  Closely  and  intimately  connected,  is  this  great  national  rail  road 
with  that  beautiful  system  of  public  defence. 
Respectfully,  &c., 

M.  F.  MAURY,  Lt.  United  States  Navy. 

N.  B.  I  send  you  a  chart,  with  the   routes  marked  off.     The  distances  men- 
tioned are  in  nautical  miles. 
Hon.  T.  Butler  King, 

Chairman  of  tlie  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington. 
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ART.  VI.— HISTORY  AND  HABITS  OF  THE  POTATOE. 
Owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  for  the  present  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal, we  have  no  room  for  a  discussion  upon  the  interesting  subject  contained  in 
the  follo\ving  article.  The  history  of  plants,  (especially  those  of  greatest  im- 
portance,) like  that  of  nations,  runs  back  into  fable ;  and  hence,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  authors  disagree.  We  are  in  search  of  truth,  and  if  we  fall  into  error, 
we  esteem  him  our  friend,  who  sets  us  aright.  Those  who  are  curious  to  know 
something  of  the  value  of  the  potatoe  in  its  normal  or  wild  state,  and  its  partic- 
ular location,  will  find  some  interesting  facts  in  "  Smee  on  the  Potatoe  Plant,"  a 
work  which  we  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — We  cannot  agree  on  the  habits  and  economy,  of  the  pota- 
toe. The  nature  of  this  all-important  plant  should  be  fully  understood.  Its  be- 
ing a  native  of  a  tropical  country  gave  rise  to  a  popular  error  as  to  its  economy, 
which  was  believed  to  conform  to  hot  and  dry  climates ;  whereas,  experience  has 
conclusively  shown  that  the  very  reverse  of  climate  is  most  adapted  to  its  nature. 
This  led  you,  and  thousands  of  others,  to  suppose  that  nature,  in  this  case,  com- 
mitted an  error  in  placing  the  potatoe  where  it  did  not  naturally  belong — while  it 
is  an  established  fact,  that  almost  the  whole  arctic  flora  grows  within  the  tropi- 
cal latitudes  of  America,  on  account  of  the  great  elevation  of  its  mountainous  re- 
gions, some  of  which  are  covered  with  everlasting  snow  and  ice.  Peru,  the  na- 
tive country  of  the  potatoe,  includes  every  climate  on  the  globe,  from  the  hottest 
to  the  coldest.  What,  then,  does  it  signify  that  the  potatoe  is  a  tropical  plant  ? 
1  have  proven  that  its  habits  conform  to  its  place  of  nativity,  and  that  Canada 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  have,  during  summer,  a  similar  temperature, 
like  the  elevated  mountain  ranges  of  middle  America,  which  should  plainly  ac- 
count for  the  thriftiness  of  the  plant  therein.  Preston,  who  comes  endorsed  by 
the  high  authority  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  as  "  the  historian  who  has  not 
now  his  equal  living,  neither  in  England  nor  Germany,"  has  not  given  fancy 
sketches  when  he  lets  the  potatoe  spring  up  spontaneously  in  those  cool  regions, 
where,  however,  vnnter  is  unknown — there  being  no  changes  within  tropical  lati- 
tudes, which,  with  us,  form  winter  and  summer— there  being  a  sameness  of  tem- 
perature the  year  round,  as  every  geographer  should  know.  The  temperature  of 
these  elevated  ranges,  between  eight  and  ten  thousand  feet,  vary  from  thirfy-iive 
to  sixty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit,  where  one  crop  of  potatoes  may  follow  the  other 
without  intermission  of  frost  or  winter.  Preston  further  says,  that  the  Peruvian 
Indians  cultivated  the  potatoe  next  to  the  corn  region  of  their  mountains,  from 
time  immemorial  before  the  conquest ;  that,  therefore,  it  was  not  worse  than  a 
worthless  weed,  first  discovered  by  the  Europeans,  but  that  it  was  avery  important 
esculent  to  said  Indians,  from  whom,  no  doubt,  the  Europeans  learned  its  culture 
and  use. 
I  have  said,  that  if  nature  had  placed  the  potatoe  in  the  northern  parts  of 
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America,  it  would  not  have  perpetuated  its  kind.  Suppose  a  Mr.  Smith  has 
raised  seed  proper  of  the  plant  the  same  season,  from  seed  under  a  hot-bed  cul- 
ture, does  that  prove  that  nature  would  do  the  same  if  left  to  chance  ?  That  under 
a  natural  course  of  vegetation  it  would  at  least  require  three  years  to  mature  tu- 
bers from  seed,  before  they  would  re-produce  the  same,  is  a  positive  fact,  of  which 
every  practical  cultivator  must  be  convinced.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  test 
question  : 

Suppose  the  entire  potatoe  crop  of  this  season,  in  North  America,  north  of  the 
36"  of  latitude,  were  left  ungathered  next  fall,  and  the  land  on  which  it  grew 
turned  out,  and  left  to  chance ;  does  any  body  suppose  that  five  years  hence  a 
single  plant  could  be  found  within  this  entire  region  ?  I  venture  to  say,  not  one  ! 
They  might  partially  escape  one  or  two  winters,  but  never  five  in  succession ! 

Now,  gentlemen,  all  that  you  say  in  favor  of  potatoe  seed,  I  fully  endorse  ;  but 
if  farmers  expect  to  raise  full  sized  tubers  from  seed,  before  the  second  and  third 
year,  they  will  be  undeceived  by  experience— which  I  have  had  for  twenty-five 
years  with  the  same.  For  my  part,  I  have  never  been  able,  under  the  best  culture, 
to  raise  a  full  grown  potatoe  from  seed,  before  the  third  year. 

E.  MALLINCKRODT. 
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The  Vernal  Season.— It  is  the  vernal  season— and  now,  in  obedience  to 
Nature's  voice,  the  vegetable  world  is  bursting  into  life  and  beauty,  while  the 
husbandman,  with  strength  renewed  by  the  invigorating  frosts  of  winter,  is  called 
forth  again  to  the  labors  of  the  field.  Would  that  I  could  escape  from  the  stony 
street,  and  dull  unchanging  walls  that  obstruct  my  view,  and,  amidst  ever  vary- 
ing rural  scenes,  unite  my  lot  with  his.  But  I  hear  him  say  :  "  Alas  !  my  lot  is 
hard— this  doom  of  labor  deprives  mc  of  my  rest,  and  obstructs  all  earthly  joy." 
Deem  not  so.  Suppress  the  fatal  thought,  and  accept  with  grateful  heart  the 
blessings  which  attend  thy  high  estate.  Thou  wast  not  doomed  to  toil  alone, 
for  Nature  was  ordained  thy  help-meet.  She  is  thy  servant,  and  obedient  to  thy 
will— awaits  thy  high  behests,  and  even  now,  as  a  bride  robed  in  rich  attire- 
decked  with  flowers  and  exhaling  odors  sweet— she  welcomes  thee  to  thy  vernal 
labors.  The  minstrels  of  the  air,  from  every  grove,  with  song  of  sweetest  note, 
greet  thy  coming ;  the  insect  tribe,  with  wing  of  every  hue,  disport  about  thy 
path,  and  in  fairy  mazes  dancing,  proclaim  the  happy  season— while  brutes  of 
grosser  natures  modulate  their  hoarse  voices  to  tones  of  love  and  joy. 

It  is  the  season  of  beauty— and  of  love,  the  source  of  all  life.  For  every  or- 
ganic animated  form,  from  the  humblest  plant  to  the  highest  intelligence,  is  con- 
ceived in  love  and  nurtured  by  afifection. 
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At  such  a  season — amidst  such  demonstrations  of  joy  and  of  homage  to  man 
who  was  commissioned  from  on  high  to  subdue  the  earth — shall  he  alone  be 
mute,  and,  in  sullen  mood,  murmur  at  his  lot?  It  is  impious  to  repress  the 
swelling  tide  of  joy  which  springs  from  scenes  like  these.  Then  open  ihy  heart 
and  let  flow  in  every  stream  of  joy,  until  filled  with  gladness,  it  shall  overflow 
with  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  thy  being. 


THE  PORK  TRADE  OF  THE  WEST. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  St.  Louis  RejiubUcan  for  the  following  statistics  and 
facts,  in  relation  to  the  pork  trade  of  the  west.  It  is  much  to  be  desired,  that 
some  system  of  collecting  and  publishing  facts  in  relation  to  this  important  in- 
terest should  be  established,  which  would  enable  the  farmers  to  regulate  in  some 
degree,  the  number  of  hogs  raised  and  fattened  for  market.  Such  information 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  great  fluctuations  which  so  frequently  occur  in  the 
price,  and  be  alike  beneficial  to  both  the  grower  and  the  dealer.  We  should  be 
pleased  to  publish  all  such  facts,  in  relation  to  this  branch  of  industry,  as  our 
agricultural  friends  may  esteem  beneficial  to  their  interest. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  system  in  noting  and  collecting  statistics  in  the  west, 
perfect  accuracy  cannot  be  expected  ;  but  we  imagine  that  the  following  tables  are 
sufBciently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  enterprising  and  industrious 
editors  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  are  entitled  to  much  commendation  for  the 
labor  which  they  have  bestowed  upon  this  subject;  and  if  the  publishers  of 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  would  follow  their  example,  they  would  add 
greatly  to  their  usefulness. 

Number  of  Hogs  Slaughtered  in  the  West  in  1S43-4,  1844-5,  and  1845-6. 


Places. 

1813-4.  1844-5. 

1845-6 

Places. 

1843-4.  1844-5.  1845-6. 

Cincinnati, 

240,000 

196,000 

300,000 

Waynesville 

6,000 

6,000 

9,000 

Columbus, 

14,000 

8,000 

19,000 

Hamilton, 

40,000 

32,000 

30,000 

Rariesport, 

1,700 

1,500 

4,600 

Camden, 

8,000 

7,000 

9,000 

Lancaster, 

2,500 

1,100 

1,300 

Eaton, 

3.800 

7,000 

1,400 

Circleville, 

4,300 

12,000 

19,000 

ClarksvilJe, 

11,000 

10,000 

6,200 

Chilicothe, 

52,000 

24,000 

■40,000 

Centreville, 

700 

600 

1,200 

Bainbridge, 

3,000 

550 

1,200 

Dayton, 

20,000 

12,000 

8,000 

Baltimore, 

1,300 

800 

1,900 

Troy, 

4,000 

1,000 

2,000 

Waverly, 

2,800 

1,300 

4,000 

New  Paris, 

5,000 

10,000 

7,000 

Portsmouth, 

2,000 

900 

1:500 

Middletown, 

10,000 

7,500 

8,500 

Ripley, 

10,000 

15,200 

Winchester, 

1,200 

800 

1,000 

Xenia, 

5,000 

1,500 

1,200 

Bellbrook, 

1,400 

1,400 

3,000 

Franklin, 

3,000 

2,800 

2,900 

Lebanon, 

4,000 

4,000 

4,300 

Piqua, 

5,000 

.1,500 

2,000 

Greenville, 

2,500 

1,000 

600 
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1843-4.  1844-5.  1 845-6. {P/aces. 


1843-4.  1844-5.  1845-6. 


Places.  _ 

Kichmond,  5,400  800       l.lOOLagree,  3,000        1,000 

Madison,  65,000  45,000  63,000Tort  Wayne,  3,000  800  2,000 

Lafayetle,  25,000  15,000  15,000|CoviHgton,  5,000  4,000  6,000 

Lawrenceb'g,  13,000  9,000  10,000, Eugene,  6,000  5,000  6,000 

Coniiorsville,       1,000       7,000'Attica,  2,700  1,700  3,500 

Evansville,  5,000  4,000       7,000JDupin,  7,000  2,000  6,000 

Laurel,  8,000  7,000       8,000|Terre  Haute,  27,000  18,000  20,000 

Brookville,  8,500  6,000       6,000l 


Alton, 
Beaitlstown, 

Griggsville, 
Mereilosia, 
Naples, 
Peoria, 


37,000 

15,000 

3,000 

6,000 

4,000 

15,000 


16,000 

14,000 

2,500 

3,500 

764 

5,000 


23.0001  Pekin, 
12,000  Quincy, 
3,500  Springfield, 
3, 600|  Whitehall, 
2,753  Winchester, 


20,000 
17.000 
16,000 
8,000 
1,200 


10,000 
8,000 
3,000 
1,000 
6,000 


9,937 
3,400 
1,200 


St  Louis,  

Upper  Miss,  riv.,  


Louisville, 

Westport, 

Maysville, 


68,000 
11,000 
14,000 


16,000 


42,000 

14,000 

7,000 


30,498  Missouri  river,       —— 

41,000 

KENTUCKY. 

Bowling  Green,    7,000 
Clark sville,  Ten.  2,000 


101,000 
17,000 
7,500 


7,000 
5,000 


22,000 


10,000 
5,000 


No  tables  have  been  obtained  for  the  year  1846-7,  but  the  number  is  set  down 
at  800,000. 


Number  of  Hogs  Slaughtered  in  1847-8. 

OHIO    RIVER. 

Wheeling,  5,000  Wabash  &  White  rivers,    200,000 

Cincinnati,                            475,000  Scioto  Valley,  100,000 

Madison,                                 75,000  Aurora,  10,000 

Louisville,        *                    100,000  Covington,  6,000 

Maysville,  10,000;  


Tennessee  &  Cumberland 

Total  number, 

1,081,000 

rivers. 

100,000! 

MlSSISSim    RIVER. 

St.  Louis, 

63,924,Quincy, 

20,000 

Alton, 

35,000 

Keokuk, 

10,000 

Hannibal, 

20,000 

Oquawka, 

5,000 

Rockport, 

8,000 

Bloomington, 

10,000 

Lagrange  and 

Tally, 

5,000 

Fort  Madison, 

10,000 

Churchville, 

5,000 

Burliogton, 

15,000 

Louisiana, 

5,000 

Warsaw, 

10,000 

Total  number. 

216,924 

ILLINOIS    RIVER. 

Peru, 

3,000 

Point  Isabel, 

5,000 

Lacon, 

5,000 

Beardstown, 

25,000 

Peoria, 

25,000 

Meredosia, 

10,000 

Pekin, 

25,000 

Naples, 

6,000 
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ILLINOIS    RIVER — CotdiuUed. 

LaGrange,  3,000,  Griggs  ville, 

Canton,  10,000  Treraont, 

Knoxville,  10,000 

Springfield,  2,000         Total  number, 

MISSOURI    RIVER. 


St.  Joseph, 
Weston, 
Lexington, 

Camden,  5,000 

Brunswick,  5,000 

Glasgow,  3,000 

Total  amount  of  above  tables, 


5,000]13oonville, 
10,000  Rocheport, 
2,000  Liberty, 


6,000 
1,500 

156,500 


4,000 
3,000 
2,000 


Total  number, 


1,492,924 


39,00fi 

97 1 T. 


There  are  several  small  towns  not  embraced  in  the  above  table, 
which  will  probably  swell  the  total  to  1,500,000. 

From  the  foregoing,  we  gather  the  follow'ing  results  for  the  last  five 
years  :  Total  number  for  1843-4,  912,000;  1844-5,  642,314;  1845-6, 
955,588;  1846-7,800,000;  1847-8,1,492,924. 

The  following  statement  has  been  furnished  us  of  the  operations  of 
the  several  slaughterers  in  this  city  during  the  past  season : 

JWijnber  of  Hogs  packed  in  St.  Louis  for  ihe  season  1847-8.      '^'^- 


Mr.  S.  Finley, 

9,000 

Finney, 

1,000 

H.  Ames, 

9,300 

VVaddinghara, 

2,000 

McAlisters, 

5,00C 

Schipman,   , 

1,272 

Risley, 

7,000 

Craft, 

1,050 

Conn, 

5,500 

Schcenthaler, 

800 

Steitz, 

5,112 

Shaffer, 

3,000 

Bates, 
McFaul, 

3  000 

C  J  V/V/V/ 

3,500 

Total  number. 

63,924 

Sigerson, 

7,390 

From  the  foresroinsf  statements,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered,  amounting  to  50  per 
cent,  on  the  products  of  any  previous  year.  In  this  city  the  slaughter- 
ing business  has  risen  from  33,000  in  1846-7,  to  63,000 — about 
double— in  1847-8. 

The  following  table  furnishes  a  list  of  the  number  of  hogs  put  up 
each  year  in  Cincinnati,  since  1833,  inclusive,  and  the  prices  at  which 
the  market  opened.  The  season  begins  in  November  and  ends  in 
Ma"i-ch.     Each  year  refers  to  that  in  which  business  closed  : 


Year. 

JVo.  Hogs. 

Price. 

Year. 

Jfo.  Hogs. 

Price. 

1833 

85,000 

1841 

160,000 

$3.50«3.75 

1834 

123,000 

1842 

220,000 

2.00a2.50 

1835 

163,000 

1843 

250,000 

1.62ff2.00 

1836 

123,000 

$6.00a6.25 

1844 

240,000 

2.25«2.65 

1837 

103,000 

6.00a7.00 

1845 

213,000 

2.50fl2.70 

1838 

182,000 

3.,50a4.00 

1846 

287,000 

4.00a4.25 

1839 

199,000 

5.50a6.00 

1847 

250,000 

2.70ff2.80 

1840 

95,000 

3.00^3.50 

28 
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Hogs  packed  in  Ohio. 
In  1844,  560,000 ;  1845,  450,000  ;  1846,  425,000;  1847,  325,000  ; 
of  which  aggregate,  Cincinnati  packed  alone,  in  1844,  43  per  cent.;  in 
1845,  47  per  cent.;  in  1846,  68  percent.;  in  1847,  70  per  cent. 

The  entire  packing  of  the  west  may  be  divided  as  follows  : 


1844.  1845. 

Missouri,  16,000  31,700 

Tenness.    16,000  1,500 

Kentucky  91,000  83,300 

Illinois,    136,709  67,964 


1846.)  1844.        1845.      1846. 

70,898  Indiana,  257,414  147,420  250,236 
42,975'Ohio,*  560,748  445,538  420,833 
12,500|UnionPt.  1,200  8,830  18,675 
68,120 


»Five  minoi-  points  in  this  State  not  ascertained,  and  not  included  in  this  list,  are 
supplied  by  estimates  in  tables,  showing  the  number  of  hogs  put  up  in  each  year. 


Price  of  Pickled  Pork  in  New  York,  from  1823  to  1847,  inclusive. 


Year, 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 


Mess. 

$13  31 
13  78 
13  83 
11  55 
13  21 
13  71 
U  79 

13  64 

14  30 


Pickled. 
$9  78 
10  32 
10  22 

7  84 

8  62 
10  06 

10  24 

9  37 

11  13 


Year. 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1833 

1839 


Mess. 

13  77 

14  97 
14  20 
17  96 
23  13 
21  66 
21  97 
19  32 


Pickled. 
11  22 
11  53 
10  21 
13  08 
17  65 

15  99 

16  59 
15  72 


Year. 

1840 

1841 

1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 


Mess. 
15  07 

11  36 
9  27 

10  32 
9  28 

12  13 
10  50 
15  00 


Pickled. 
12  96 
9  48 

7  23 

8  59 

7  39 

9  5i 

8  73 
12  53 


But  a  small  quantity  of  what  is  packed  is  actually  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  is  seen  by  the  following  table  : 


Year. 

Barrels, 

Year. 

Barrels. 

Year. 

Barrels 

1831 

51,263 

1837 

24,540 

1842 

180,039 

1S32 

88,025 

1838 

31,336 

1843 

80,310 

1633 

105,840 

1839 

41,301 

1844 

162,689 

1834 

82,691 

1840 

66,281 

1845 

161,609 

1835 

61,827 

1841 

182,399 

1846 

190,422 

1836 

22,640 

More  than  three-fourths  of   the  exports  are  to  the  British  Colonies,  South 
America,  and  the  West  India  Islands. 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
The  following  statement  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  the  United  States,  is  derived  from  Parliamentary  returns  to  the  British  House 
of  Commons  in  1847.  Tlie  commercial  and  fiscal  year  of  Great  Britain  ends  on 
the  5th  of  January. 
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EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.— An  account 
of  the  declared  value  of  the  various  articles  of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
tures, exported  to  tfie  United  States  of  America  for  each  of  the  past  seven  years, 
ending  the  5th  day  of  January,  1847. 


Apparel           Brass  and        Cotton  manu- 

Iron  &  Steel 

Slops  and     Copper  manu-  factures,  includ'g  Earthenware  H'rdw-re 

wro't  and 

Years. 

Haberdashery,    factures.        Cotton  Yarn.         of  all  sorts,      ii  Cutlery. 

unwro't. 

1840 

jei09,341             jei07,473              Xl,123,439             X179,933 

JE334,065 

;£356,634 

1841 

137,088               104,153                1,515,933               225,479 

584,400 

626,632 

1842 

84,893                 89,952                   487,276               163,873 

298,881 

394,854 

1843 

142,899               132,176                  804,431                191,132 

448,321 

223,668 

1844 

229,871                197,289               1,062,908               318,928 

827,084 

696,937 

1816 

149,759               204,841                1.036.240               377,581 

719,483 

642,088 

1846 

175,143                209,203               1,133,657               323,155 

739,793 

737,199 

Linen  manufac-                          Tin  &  pewter  wares; 

Woolen  man- 

tares, including            Silk           Tin,  unwroH,  and 

ufactures,  in- 

Other 

Years. 

Linen  Yarn,    manufactures.            Tin  Plates. 

cluding  Yarn. 

articles. 

1840 

X976,247                ^£274,159                    X174,033 

jei  ,077,828 

JC57Q,%3 

1841 

1,232,247                  306,757                       223,809 

1,549,923 

692,318 

1842 

463.645                    81,243                       144,451. 

892,335 

422,404 

1843 

715,546                  164,233                       171,890 

1,564,470 

463,643 

1S44 

938,392                  189,698                       301,756 

2,462,748 

692,468 

1845; 

911,318                  218,377                       350,333 

1,805,181 

712,462 

1846 

862,778                 225,364                       379,500 

1,345,057 

709,611 

Aggregate  value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures,  exported  front 
the  United  Kingdom  to  tJie  United  States  of  America. 

1840.  1841.  1842.  1841.  1844.  1845.  1846. 

£5,283,020    7,098,642    3,528,807   5,013,514   7,938,079    7,147,663    6,830,4C'^ 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  ABIE  RICA.— An  account 
of  the  quantities  of  the  various  articles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  with  the  quantities  so  imported  entered  for  home 
consumption. 


Bark  for  Tanners'  or  Dyers'  i 

use. 

Beef,  salted. 

Cheese. 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Years. 

Imported 

.    consumption.    Imported,    consumption.  Imported,  consumption. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1840 

37,776 

30,073 

77 

17 

184t 

60,014 

31,487 

22,429 

253 

15,038 

8,239 

184i 

27,648 

21,353 

7,024 

2,898 

14,907 

13,913 

1843 

11,C84 

18,108 

31 ,026 

528 

42,312 

38,033 

1844 

20,990 

29,579 

76,660 

437 

53,114 

65,414 

184S 

25,822 

Free. 

73,135 

474 

66,337 

61,291 

1846 

23,473 

Free. 

161,668 

Free. 

91,901 

82,046 

Skins, 

Fox. 

Skins,  Marten. 

Skins, 

Mink. 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Years: 

Imporetd. 

,    consumption.    Imported,    consumption. 

Imported,  consumption) 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1840 

39,970 

556 

20,107 

22,337 

88,579 

23,286 

184t 

71,335 

1,366 

40,998 

32,693 

109,257 

62,218 

1842 

31,386 

2,220 

16,808 

30,046 

73,197 

79,316 

1843 

51,670 

2,048 

25,144 

20,384 

94,773 

66,695 

1844 

49,560 

407 

18,992 

21,139 

149,080 

70,739 

1845 

46,964 

Free. 

39,340 

Free. 

205,276 

Free. 

1846 

66,6U8 

Free. 

30,818 

Free. 

207,366 

Free. 

Corn, 

Wheat. 

Corn,  Wheat  Flour. 

Hides, 

untanned. 

Years. 

Imported 

i.    Home  con. 

Imported. 

Home  con. 

Imported. 

Home  con. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts 

Ctots. 

1840 

73,755 

68,326 

934,467 

875,068 

6,372 

6,822 

1841 

10,663 

27,087 

359,745 

311,490 

1,699 

1,705 

1842 

16,111 

16,066 

380,933 

333,286 

7,248 

6,173 

1843 

91,317 

16.621 

11,578 

10,739 

i 

2,421 

!?,421 

292,011 

29,122 

26,781 

27,160 

23,239 

695 

246,341 

6,071 

28,109 

Free. 

^  . 

171,165 

14?,034 

2,3^9,530 

2,132,214 

26,798 

F?e«, 

2<?2 
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Ytars. 

1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
18-14 
1845 
1846 


Years. 

1840 
1841 
1843 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1816 


Years., 

1640 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1843 
1546 


1S40 
1841 
1842 
1343 
1844 
1845 
1846 


SUiriS,  Musquath. 

Impotted.  Home  con. 

IVo.  No. 

138,398  228,613 

T91,94t  127,819 

300,976  358.003 

288,036  108,619 

223,232  165,701 

l,l,7ii,5«6  Free. 

7jl32  Free. 

Iron,  Chromate  of- 
Imported.    Home  con. 


Skins,  Raccoon. 
Imported.    Home  con. 


JVo. 
492.539 

5U7,785 
176,525 
375,993 
362,349 
546.680 
539,746 


No. 
467 

1,976 
40,218 
60,510 

9,366 

Free. 

Free. 


Skins,  Seal. 
Imported.    Home  con. 


No. 
2,041 

8,178 
24,112 
68,287 

32,380 
12jl08 


No. 

13,211 
8,178 
2,848 

34.399 
45U 

Free. 

Free. 


Tons. 

6  7 

395 

911 

803 

2,060 

1,750 

1,071 


Tons. 
693 
650 

1,046 
803 

2,060 

Free. 

Free. 


Tallow. 
Imported.    Home  con. 


Cwls. 

3.870 
l',208 
28,040 
46,503 
52,799 
52.056 
60,546 


Cu-ts. 
4.766 
1.208 
26,864 
43,980 
54,567 
47,656 
67,182 


C'lvts. 
7 

10,078 
13,403 
9,882 
24  342 
21,774 
45,453 


Ciots. 
2 
259 
6,523 
1,556 
1,033 
1,138 
Free. 


Imported 
Cwts. 

4,729 
26,5-35 
76,010 
69,138 
44  358 
85,666 


Lard. 

.    Home  con. 
Cwts. 


Oil,  Spermaceti. 
Imported.     Home  con. 


Tons. 
1,408 
601 
1,171 
1,866 
1.052 
3  783 
2,207 


Tons. 

350 
1,166 

294 
1,642 
1,463 
2,792 
2,975 


Tar. 
Imported.  Home  con. 


Lasts. 
1,243 
2.2:3 
1,560 
1,600 
873 
1,239 
1,536 


Lasts. 

1,275 

2,244 

1,566 

1,733 

893 

Free. 

Free. 


Tobacco,  unmanufactured. 
Imported.         Home  con. 


Lbs. 
34,628,886 
42,132,969 
38,594.236 
41,033,597 
36,615,985 
31,151,472 
48,612,365 


Lbs. 

22,169,551 
21,260,407 
21,223,159 
21,894,764 
23  298,563 
24,700,881 
25,237,003 


Pork,  Salted. 
Imported.    Home  con. 


Rice,  not  in  husk. 
Imported.     Home  con. 


Cwts. 

848 

145 

2,686 

13,874 

5,149 

4,553 

40,340 


Civis. 
230 
53 
444 

4,065 

828 

413 

27,736 


Rice,*  rough  and 
Imported.    Horn 

Qrs. 

41,528 

40,313 

40,377 

18,596 

36,603 

43,178 

29,789 


in  husk. 

6  cou. 

Qrs. 

17,605 

32,377 

38,898 

14,076 

2  7,156 

23,920 

25,192 


•Exclusive  of  quantities  cleaned  in  the  United  Kicgdom,  and  exported  on  drawback. 


Years. 

1340 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1346 


Tobacco.  Manf.  6r  Segars. 
Imported.     Home  con. 


Lbs. 

1,163,832 

1,435  898 

281,172 

624,192 

615,950 

1,719.956 

1,409,059 


Lbs. 
7,771 
7,137 
7,034 
6.330 
3,683 
5.424 
5,254 


Turpentine. 
Imported.    Home  con. 


Cwt. 
349,136 
361,622 
408,330 
473,183 
452,195 
507,653 
355,766 


Cwt. 
382,014 
338,916 
453,428 
473,577 
466,550 
Free. 
Free. 


Wax,  Bees'. 
Imported.    Home  con. 


Cwt. 

381 
459 
1,094 
2,362 
1,664 
1,294 
1,326 


Cwt. 

326 

472 

920 

1,669 

1,654 

Free. 

Free. 


1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1346 


Seeds,  Clover. 
Imported.    Home  con. 


Cwts. 

13.293 
22,632 
8;976 
7,796 
29,265 
26,469 


Cicts. 
o 

6,164 
24,177 

6,216 
11,599 
20,755 
31,491 


Seeds,  Linseed  and  Flaxseed.  Skins,  Bear. 

Imported.        Home  con.        Imported.        Home  con. 


Qrs. 

9,164 
3,693 
2,448 
3,670 
2,876 
10,381 
7,636 


Q'S. 

9,010 
3,860 
2,593 
3,670 
2,864 

Free. 

Free. 


No. 

4,693 

6,579 

5,126 

5  377 

5,128 

4.128 

5,573 


No. 
552 
344 
90 
494 
303 

Free. 

Free. 


Years. 

1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1344 
1845 
1846 


Wood  and  Timber,  not  sawn  or  split. 


Imported. 

Home  con. 

Imp 

orted. 

Loads, 

Loads. 

Gt.  hund. 

Loads. 

2,283 

2,282 

677 

.... 

2,905 

2.514 

7C5 

.... 

1,033 

690 

747 

231 

6,674 

4,026 

.... 

810 

1,059 

3,955 

.... 

203 

1,979 

2,33.5 

Free, 

7,962 

20,452 

11,750 

Free. 

15,275 

Wood  and  Timber,  Staves. 

Home  consumption. 


Gt.hund. 


Free. 
Free. 


Loads. 


20 
116 
180 

Free. 

Free. 
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Years. 

1840 
1S41 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
184*3 


Years. 

1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
134U 


Skins,  Beaver. 
Imported.    Home  consumption. 
No. 


No. 

lf>,]80 

15,250 

12,881 

8,913 

5,601 

4,471 

577 


12,104 
14,971 

9,751 
10,333 

6,355 

Free. 

Free. 


Wool,  Cotton. 
Imported.    Home  consumption. 


Lbs. 

487,856,-504 
358,240,964 
414,030,779 
574,620,510 
517,218,622 
026,650,412 
401,953,804 


Lbs. 
452,990,122 
353,3.53,509 
386,107,190 
509,475,209 
454,907,749 

Free. 

Free. 


Skins,  Deer. 
Imported.    Home  consump. 
No. 
90,149 
82,406 
3»,177 
55,945 
107,043  30,893 

171,813  Free. 

152,988  Free. 


No. 
409,208 
120,970 
1.55,176 
161,014 


Wool,  Sheep  and  Lambs'. 
Imported.      Home  consumption. 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

115,095  235,967 

58,791  42,.500 

561,028  287,620 

126,615  212,577 

29,355  Free. 

835,448  Free. 

901,024  Free. 


The  following  extract  from  a  speech  recently  made  by  Mr.  Niles,  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  is  credited  by  the  St.  Louis  Republican  to  the  Richmond 
Whig. 

We  commend  it  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  our  readers,  and  more  especially 
to  the  provision  and  grain  growers  of  the  west. 

The  opinion  has  generally  been  entertained  in  this  country  that  the  British 
Corn  Laws  were  the  only  obstacle  to  the  consumption  of  American  breadstuffs  in 
Great  Brilam;  and  it  was  pretty  generally  believed  that  when  the  poorer  classes 
of  that  country  learned  to  cook  and  eat  Indian  corn,  the  people  of  the  west  would 
find  a  market  for  all  they  could  grow.  Let  us  observe  how  this  matter  stands 
after  the  experience  of  two  years. 

The  recent  famine  caused  a  suspension  ot  the  Corn  Laws,  and  necessity  com- 
pelled the  poorer  classes  to  use  Indian  corn  to  a  very  considerable  extent;  and 
for  a  time  this  article  appeared  to  be  in  great  favor,  there  being  a  less  difference 
between  the  price  of  corn  and  wheat  in  Great  Britain  than  in  this  country.  But 
as  soon  as  a  favorable  crop  is  gathered,  neither  the  suspension  of  the  Corn  Laws 
nor  the  acquired  fondness  for  Indian  corn  can  induce  the  people  of  Great  Brit£iin 
to  purchase  more  of  our  breadstuffs  than  formerly ;  and  we  find  the  quantity  of 
corn  exported  to  Gi'eat  Britain,  which  was  6,931,640  bushels  for  the  six  months 
ending  on  the  4th  of  March,  1847,  reduced  to  1,337,204  bushels  for  the  six 
months  ending  on  the  4th  of  March,  1848,  and  even  a  large  part  of  this  was 
shipped  before  the  effects  of  the  famine  had  passed  away.  These  facts  ought  to 
convince  the  American  people  of  the  folly  of  looking  abroad  for  a  market  for 
their  grain, 
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Statement  oftlie  exports  of  Breadstuffs  from  this  country  to  Great  Britain,  from 
September  1,  1847,  io  March  4,  1848. 


FLOUR. 

MEAL. 

WHEAT. 

CORN. 

From —                             Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

New  York,                          137,082 

30,913 

177,934 

751,170 

New  Orleans  to  Feb.  26,       13,554 

20,656 

33,195 

322,830 

Phila<lelphia,             *           1,435 

19,639 

76,049 

Baltimore,                                  770 

1 ,796 

4,000 

88,478 

Boston,                                       504 

3,100 

77,494 

Other  ports  to  February  26,    

• 

21,184 

Total,  153,445  76,104  215,139         1,337,204 

The  exports  for  the  same 

period  a  year  ago  were  1,258,876  248,859  1,273,882         6,931,640 


Decrease,  1,105,431  173,748  1,068,743         5,594,436 

"I  have  computed  the  value  of  these  exports  for  each  period  in  New  York, 
assuming  for  last  year's  prices  $8  50  for  flour,  $2  25  for  wheat,  $5  50  for  meal 
and  $1  121  for  corn,  and  for  the  last  period  the  prices  ruling  at  the  present  time. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  for  the  first  period  exceeds  $22,000,000,  and  those 
of  the  last  period  a  little  more  than  $2,000,  and  showing  a  difference  of  over 
$20,000,000.  The  freights  for  the  first  period  exceeds  three  millions  of  dollars, 
and  for  the  last  are  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  ;  so  that  the  loss  on  freights, 
had  it  all  gone  to  American  citizens,  exceeds  the  whole  amount  of  exports  and 
freights  for  the  last  six  months.  The  facts  in  this  statement  were  taken  from 
the  Commercial  Shipping  List,  and  are  presumed  to  be  substantially  correct." 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BELLOWS'  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 

We  were  much  pleased  a  few  days  since  with  a  visit  to  the  Bellows  Factory 
of  J.  B.  M'KowN,  on  Tenth  Street,  between  Locust  and  Olive  streets.  The  enter- 
prize  and  industry  of  the  proprietor  of  this  establishment,  commend  him  to  the 
consideration  and  patronage  of  the  citizens  of  the  west,  generally.  Commencing 
what  was  at  that  time  a  new  branch  of  business  in  St.  Louis,  he  met  with  but 
little  encouragement  in  the  beginning.  But  by  firmness  and  perseverance  he  has 
succeeded  not  only  in  building  up  a  manufacturing  establishment  which  yields 
him  a  handsome  revenue,  but  by  its  superior  quality  and  cheapness,  his  arti- 
cle has  driven  the  eastern  bellows  from  the  market,  and  he  can,  in  fact,  manu- 
facture the  article  cheaper  here  than  can  the  eastern  manufacturer.  This  is  an 
additional  fact  in  support  of  our  oft-repeated  proposition,  that  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  contains  all  the  elements  necessary  for  manufacturing  purposes ;  and 
at  no  distant  day  must  become  the  great  manufacturing  district  of  the  United 
States — while  St.  Louis  must  become  the  great  central  mart  of  concentration  and 
distribution ;  and  let  none  be  surprised  if  in  a  few  years  hence  the  rail  roads, 
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canals,  &c.,  which  the  east  with  such  eagerness  and  energy  is  extending  through 
the  heart  of  the  west  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  to  themselves  the  raw  material 
to  be  nianufactnred  at  their  own  establishments,  should  carry  back  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  manufactured  fabrics  from  the  work  shops  of  the  west,  for  the 
eastern  and  European  markets.  All  of  this  and  more  will  come  to  pass.  Let 
him,  therefore,  who  would  not  be  behind  the  march  of  events,  look  and  observe, 
and  shape  his  business  to  meet  this  inevitable  destiny  of  the  west,  arising  from 
imperious  and  uncontrollable  circumstances. 

This  establishment  manufactures  about  six  hundred  pair  of  bellows  per  annum, 
of  very  superior  quality,  both  in  material  and  workmanship,  consisting  of  the 
common  blacksmith  bellows,  a  very  superior  article  of  furnace  bellows  used  in 
the  difierent  mining  regions  of  the  west  in  smelting;  also  a  cylinder  bellows 
which  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

This  establishment  uses  about  1,200  sides  of  leather  per  annum,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $3,000,  about  50,000  feet  of  lumber,  about  7,000  pounds  of  iron,  400 
pounds  of  glue,  $100  worth  of  paint,  $200  in  hinges,  screws,  tacks,  &c. 


MINES  AND  MINING. 


MISSOURI  COPPER. 

We  were  highly  gratified  yesterday  to  see,  at  the  store  of  Messrs.  Poindexter 
&  Wilson,  corner  of  Main  and  Market  streets,  a  sample  of  copper  from  the  mines 
in  Franklin  county,  in  this  Stale.  The  lot  consisted  of  about  700  weight  of  pig 
metal,  pure  and  free  from  foreign  particles.  This  copper,  we  learned,  was  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Philips,  who  has  no  experience  in  the  process  of  smelting  copper 
ore,  and  knows  but  little  of  its  properties  or  characteristics  Induced  by  curiosity, 
he  took  a  quantity  of  ore,  which  he  sa)'s  they  call  the  green  carbonate,  and  in  a 
common  blacksmith's  hearth,  with  the  ordinary  bellows  of  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
he  produced  the  above  stated  amount  of  pure  metal.  He  says  that,  weighing  the 
ore  and  the  pig  metal,  he  ascertained,  that  the  ore  yielded  rising  of  t/iirty  per 
cent.  The  purity  of  the  metal  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  sold  in 
this  market  at  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  cents  per  pound,  and  promptly  taken.  An 
experiment  was  made  j'esterday,  at  the  extensive  Foundry  of  Messrs.  Burd, 
Rucker  &  Co.,  by  casting  a  portion  of  it  into  a  bell,  which  is  said  to  be  the  proper 
test  of  its  purity.  The  result  of  the  experiment  we  have  not  yet  ascertained,  but 
the  melting  and  process  of  casting  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  workmen. 

The  mine  from  which  this  ore  was  taken  is  known  as  Hurst's  Mine,  is  about 
sixty  miles  from  this  city,  in  Franklin  county,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  several  large 
deposits  of  similar  ores.  There  are,  in  that  vicinity  and  in  all  the  country  round 
about,  indications  of  rich  deposits  of  this  mineral.     It  is  in  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
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cellent  agricultural  country,  capable  of  subsisting  any  amount  of  labor,  and  within 
a  convenient  distance  to  this  market,  with  a  natural  road  that  requires  but  little 
expenditure  to  render  it  available  the  year  round.  The  seasons  here  are  such 
that  the  mines  may  be  worked  the  whole  year,  and  the  requisite  timber,  &c., 
are  abundant.  if/.      »(,, 

In  these  copper  mines,  the  State  of  Missouri  has  a  greater  amount  of  wealth 
than  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  famous  copper  mines  on  Lake  Superior,  or  in 
the  numerous  lead  discoveries  ot  this  and  other  Western  States.  Gentlemen  of 
science  and  information,  who  have  visited  and  critically  examined  the  mines,  say, 
that  the  amount  of  ore  is  without  limit,  and  that  all  the  tests  which  have  been 
made  show,  that  it  is  of  a  very  rich  kind.  The  only  drawback  thus  far  has  been 
the  want  of  a  proper  mode  of  smelting  the  ore.  That  it  is  practicable,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  proper  means,  this  experiment  proves  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  that  the 
ore  is  extraordinarily  rich,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  by  a  very  imperfect  manner 
of  smelting,  it  has  been  made  to  yield  thirti]  per  cent. 

A  great  drawback  to  the  development  of  these  mines  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  a  large  portion  ot  the  lands  in  that  vicinity  are  yet  held  by  the  Government, 
and  whenever  an  important  discovery  is  made,  the  discoverers  endeavor  to  con- 
ceal their  information,  lest  some  one  else  should  come  in  and  purchase  some 
other  lands  desired  by  them.  We  have  regretted  this  selfish  spirit,  because  it 
serves  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  capital  into  the  country,  and  of  course  pre- 
vents any  extension  of  mining  operations. — St.  Louis  Republican. 


IRON :  A  SHORT  SKETCH  OF  ITS  PRODUCTION.      . 

BY    DR.  L.  FEUCHTWANGEU. 

To  tlie  Editor  oj  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  Sfc. 

Tins  metal  occupies  at  the  present  day  a  more  important  rank  than  any  other 
metal.  While  we  can  exist  without  the  use  of  the  precious  metals,  iron  is  as  in- 
dispensable to  the  comforts  of  man,  as  nourishment  is  to  the  support  of  life. 
With  the  increase  of  the  population,  and  civilization  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  the  consumption  and  application  of  iron  must  increase  in  proportion  ;  so 
also  its  uses  will  be  more  accessible,  according  to  the  advancement  of  science  and 
improved  knowledge  of  simplifying  the  process  of  its  easy  and  economical  extrac- 
tion from  the  ore.  Already  the  quantity  of  iron  which  is  annually  consumed  in 
the  United  States,  goes  beyond  conception.  The  quantity  of  pig  iron  produced  in 
the  United  States,  in  1810,  was  53,908  tons;  while,  in  1847,  the  quantity  of  pig 
iron  made  here  exceeds  500,000  tons.  The  latest  improvements,  by  the  hot  blast 
and  other  contrivances,  have  increased  the  product  of  pig  metal  fifty  per  cent.,  so 
that  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  product  of  pig  iron  to  be  about  700,000  tons, 
which,  at  the  average  price  of  $35  per  ton  of  No.  1  pig  iron,  would  be  a  revenue  to 
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Ihe  States  where  it  is  produced  of  $24,500,000,  the  principal  part  of  which  goes 
to  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Tennessee.  The  State  of  Missouri, 
with  its  inexhaustible  deposits  of  superior  iron,  has  not  until  lately,  produced  any 
pig  iron,  although  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  containing  twelve  of  the  largest  foundries 
in  the  western  country,  for  the  construction  of  machinery,  steamboats,  &c.,  has 
been  obliged  to  import  its  pig  iron  from  great  distances  on  the  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and 
Cumberland  Rivers.  The  Iron  Mountain,  which  is  supposed  capable  of  furnish- 
ing 600,000,000  tons,  is  beginning  to  supply,  in  a  small  measure,  the  demand; 
but  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  interior,  nearly  fifty  miles,  enhances  its 
expense.  Within  a  few  months,  however,  a  company  of  some  enterprismg  St. 
Louis  merchants  have  opened  an  immense  deposit  of  rich  iron  ore,  contiguous  to 
the  Mississippi  River,  which  bids  fair  to  supply  the  demands  for  pig  iron  in 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Missouri  and  Upper  Mississippi  Valleys.  I  allude  to  the 
St.  Louis  and  Birmingham  Iron  Company,  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  town 
of  Birmingham,  and  120  miles  below  St.  Louis.  The  iron  ore  which  I  have 
seen,  and  of  which  I  possess  specimens,  is,  I  should  judge,  sixty  per  cent.,  and  is 
eas}'  to  flux.  The  coal-beds  on  the  opposite  shore,  in  Illinois,  yield  the  most 
inexhaustible  supply  of  superior  bituminous  coal.  Charcoal,  as  M^ell  as  stone 
coal,  can  be  had  at  the  furnace  for  about  three  cents  per  bushel ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  company  should  not  produce  100  tons  of  pig  iron  per  week,  by 
each  furnace,  and  why  they  cannot  erect  four  furnaces,  so  as  to  produce  400  tons 
of  pig  iron,  worth  in  St.  Louis  $40  per  ton. 

The  location  of  ths  town  of  Birmingham  offers,  perhaps,  the  most  encouraging 
inducements  for  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  armory,  which  will  sooner 
or  later  be  required  by  the  government  in  the  western  country,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  ammunition  and  other  war  implements.  The  Mississippi  Kiver  offers 
there  the  best  channel  for  the  landing  of  steamboats,  at  all  seasons;  and  the 
St.  Louis  and  Birmingham  Iron  Company  will,  I  trust,  be  capable  of  furnishing 
all  the  varieties  of  iron  required  in  the  western  country,  such  as  bar,  bloom,  and 
rail  road  iron. 


We  have  received  from  Frederick  Woolford,  Esq.,  of  Caledonia,  Missouri, 
quite  an  extensive  collection  of  specimens  of  clay,  kaolin  and  ores;  also,  speci- 
mens of  several  varieties  of  ware,  manufactured  at  his  establishment.  Among 
the  latter  are  some  very  fair  specimens  of  queensware.  We  have  not  as  yet  had 
time  to  analyze  and  class  the  specimens  of  ores,  &c.,  but  hope  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  give  an  account  of  them  in  our  next  number.  The  specimens  may  be 
seen  at  the  office  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Prout,  on  Pine  street  in  this  city. 


TO  AGENTS. 
Such  individuals  as  have  been  requested  to  act  as  agents,  will  please  to  let  us 
hear  from  them  at  an  early  day. 
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OUR  EXCHANGE  LIST. 

THE  CULTIVATOR. 
The  fust  four  numbers  of  the  5th  volume,  new  series,  of  this  perioBical  has 
been  received.  The  merits  of  this  work  has  been  long  established  throughout 
the  country,  and  we  should  be  pleased  to  see  it  more  generally  patronized  in  the 
west.'  We  think  that  every  farmer  who  reads  the  Cultivator  will  feel  satisfied  at 
the  end  of  the  j^ear  that  he  has  got  the  full  value  of  its  price. 

HUNT'S  MERCHANTS'  INJAGAZINE. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  able  and  industrious  Editor  of  this  highly  valuable  pe- 
riodical for  the  April  number.  It  contains  much  interesting  matter  and  comes 
fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  work.  By  the  way,  we  beg  to  make  one  sugges- 
tion to  the  Editor :  we  have  e.xamined  his  rail  road  statistics,  in  some  six  or  eight 
numbers,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  charges  for  the  transportation  of  freight 
on  the  different  roads,  but  have  met  with  no  tables  which  give  this  information. 
These  are  facts  that  would  be  highly  interesting  to  the  people  of  the  west. 

SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 
The  April  number  of  this  highly  interesting  work  has  been  received.     It  con- 
tains several  articles  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  which  fully  sustain  the  high 
character  of  the  work. 

THE  WESTERN  LANCET. 

The  first  four  numbers  of  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Western  Lancet  is  before 
us,  and  although  not  exactly  in  our  line,  we  are,  nevertheless,  under  obligations 
to  the  publishers,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  continue  the  exchange.  The  preserva- 
tion of  health  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest  to  every  individual,  and  comes 
properly  within  the  range  of  political  economy.  Inquiries  into  the  causes  which 
proiluce  disease  in  diilerent  parts  of  the  country,  might  be  made  the  means  of 
preventing  much  sufiering — and  we  should  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  do  any  thing 
in  our  power  to  promote  such  investigations. 

AMERICAN  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

The  April  number  of  this  long  established  work  has  been  received. 
THE  AMERICAN  ARTIZAN. 

We  have  been  in  regular  receipt  of  this  valuable  paper  for  some  time,  and  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  the  patronage  of  our  readers,  especially  to  the 
mechanics  of  the  west. 


CLUBS 

Will  be  furnished  with  six  copies  of  the  Western  Journal  for  fifteen  dollars, 
for  the  term  of  one  year. 


ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
JVo.  99  Chcsnut  Street,  St.  Tonis, 

(TWO  DOORS  WEST  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE.) 


ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
Office— 23i  Second  Street, 

Between  Pine  and  Chesnut  Streets,  in  the  same  building  mih  the 
United  States  Land  Office. 


CHARLES  &  HAEiraOND, 
Corner  Jflain  and  Olive  Streets^ 

(Over  E.  W.  Clark  &  Bro.'s  Banking  House,) 

Engravins  OMce^ 

No.  34  Second  Street,  St.  Louis. 

ri' Bills  of  Exchange,  Heads  of  Bills,  Diplomas,  Visitin°-.  Profe-jsional  w»r?,i:„„ 
and  other  Cards  ;  Notarial,  Counting-house  Oad-Fellowr  Sons  of  T^Srl^t  1 
private  Seals;  WoodCuts';  XyWraphic  Pi'atesi  SS^'Sf ;  J  S^.^ll^eJ 
Ware,  &c.  &c.,  neatly  engraved,  by  j    jvj    KERSHAW 

N.  B— Druggists'  Labels  of  every  description  engr.aved  and  printed. 

~  NOSL  (&  M'SHSRRY, 

Copper,  Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Workers, 

NORTH  MAIN  STREET, 

(Opposite  the  Old  Foundry,) 

MANUFACTURERS   OF    STEAM    ENGINE  and  DISTILLERY  WORK    of 
onhebesfqulmr"'  «°^^  ^°""*^'"«' ^^PP^^"  ^"-P^.  Copper  Keufes,T<^c!! 
5:5- They  also  manufacture  Steamboat  Cookin"- Stoves  of  thp  ninofo,^r,,.„„    \      ♦ 
terns,  and  of  the  best  workmanship  and  matSlsTSching  and  cLSe/s  i^^^^^^^^ 
alwayTon  hlLl.'°"'''°  '"^  """""'"^  '""^^  *°  ''^'''    A"  alsortment  of  tVn  wa!: 

Rear  of  No.  15  Chesnut  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
SETTLE  &  SHERWOOD,  Proprietors, 

Are  prepared  to  do  all  kinds  qf  Castings. 

r  2Lf  *^°r^*^?°  ^,°^^''  l'^  ^'"'  ^""''''  ^''■**e  Fi-onts,  Coal  Stoves  and  Furnace 
Grates.    Also,  Hedges'  Corn  Shellers,  and  Childs'  Patent  Horse  Powers 

Si    SETTLE*  ,      «,.__ 

L.   SHEKWOOD. 


THE 

WESTERN  JOURNAL, 

M.  TARTER  &  T.  F.  RISK,  EDITORS  &  PROPRIETORS. 

TERMS  :  $3  per  annnin»  in  advance. 

■      PUBLISHED  MONTHLY,   AT  NO.  23i  SECOND  STREET, 

Between  Chesnut  and  Fine  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Western  Jouknal  includes  in  its  design  every  subject  con- 
nected with  Agriculture — the  Mechanic  Arts,  Manufactures, — ^Inter- 
nal-Improvements and  Commerce. 

Attention  will  be  constantly  given  to  the  collection  of  statistics  in 
relation  to  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  mining,  and,  indeed, 
every  other  subject  connected  with  the  interests  of  all  classes. 

Original  essays  and  communications  upon  any  of  the  subjects  em- 
braced in  our  design,  are  respectfully  solicited  by  the  editors. 

COMMUMCATIONS  ARE  INVITED  UPON  THE  FOLLOWING  SUBJECTS: 

1.  The  adaptation  of  the  Climate  and  Soil  of  the  West  to  Sheep 
Growing,  and  the  prospect  of  profit  arising  from  this  branch  of  hus- 
bandry. 

2.  Upon  the  introduction  of  Manufactures  in  the  West. 

3.  Upon  the  subject  of  Internal  Improvement  in  Missouri,  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley  in  general,  and  the  locations  which  will  best  pro- 
mote the  general  interest. 

4.  The  Internal  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

6.  Upon  the  culture  of  Hemp — including  the  details  of  sowing, 
reaping,  rotting,  breaking  and  manufacturing — with  an  account  of  the 
latest  improvements  and  discoveries  in  each  branch ;  and  also  the  pros- 
pect of  extending  its  uses  and  of  increasing  the  demand.  Likewise, 
a  description  of  the  Soil  and  location  best  adapted  to  its  growth. 

7.  Upon  the  culture  and  best  mode  of  preparing  Hops  for  market ; 
the  cost  of  production,  and  the  kind  of  soil,  &c.,  adapted  to  their 
growth. 


^ri^^    VOLUME  I. 


NO.  VI.  ''tec^li 


THE 
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AGRICULTURE,  MANUFACTURES.  MECHANIC  ARTS, 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT,  COMMERCE, 


AND 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Agricultuie  and  tbe  ivucUauic  Arts  are  ihe  basis  of  Civilization, 

M.  TARVER  AND  T.  F.  RISK, 

EDITORS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 


a 


SAINT  LOVIS:  AlK 

>-\        CIIARtES  AND  HAMMOND,  CORNER   MAIN   AND  OLIVE  STREETS.         /^'Tvl   Z^T^i 

r^J  1848.  k^cv^i? 


Terms— $3  per  annum  in  aJvancf 


^.,. ..  , ,    >,    .     ..  ■■  .^.    .    .    . 

T.  GRIMSLEY, 

NO.  41  NORTH  MAIN  STREF.T,  ST.  LOUIS, 

Manufactures  and  keeps  constantly  on  hand  for  sale,  every  variety  of 

Safldlesi,  'J'rimks  &  Harness,  of  a  superior  quality, 

And  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city . 

I-IIED.  W.  FLANT.  ,WM.  M.  fLAVxl 

PLANT  &  BROTHER, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  ia 

Agricultural  and  Horticullural  Implements  and  Machines, 

GARDEN,  GRASS.  FLOWER  AND  HERB  SEED, 

ALSO— Worcester  Premium  Eagle  Plow, 

193  Fourth  Street,  between  Franklin  Avenue  and  Morgan  Street, 

St.  Eoufs,  mo, 

THE  subfcriber  will  receive  tobacco  at  his  warehouse, (St.  Lruis  Granary)  to  be 
inspecieil  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  appointed  by  the  State  and  county. 

His  warehouse  is  situated  on  IVIain  street,  above  Cherry  stieet.  Nos.  268,260,262 
and  264,  convenient  to  the  Levee  ;  strong  substantial  building,  and  well  adapted  for 
tobacco.    P  ire  proof  and  insurance  can  be  obtained  at  low  raieo 

The  subscriber  will  reduce  the  charges  lo  ihe  planter,  on  tobacco  inspected  at  his 
warehouse,  to  one-half  of  what  has  heretofore  been  paid  by  them  in  this  city— sav 
from  seventy-live  cents  to  thirty -seven  and  a  half  cents  per  hogshead,  a..d  as  soon  as 
tho  tobacco  IS  sold  and  weighed,  will  pay  lo  the  planter  the  i.roceeds  of  his  tobacco, 
•without  any  extra  charge.  ' 

All  tobacco  purchased  at  his  house,  shall  be  turned  out  coopered  to  the  sati-sfaction 
of  the  purchaser,  and  shall  be  delivered  at  any  time  during  the  day  from  sunrise  to 
•unset.    March  1,1848.  GEORGE  W.  JENKS. 

JONATHAN  JONES' 

aOMMERCIAL  gOHOOL,  M 

Corner  of  Fouith  and  Chesnut  Sireeis,  Si.  Louis,  Mo.  ■ 

THE  exclusive  design  of  this  institution  is  to  thoroughly  educate  youn<r«-entle- 
men  for  business,  and  afford  every  facility  [knoivn  in  the  Counlin^-Hovse)  tc 
those  wishing  to  become  practically  and  scientifically  acquaintd  wiih  llieait  o, 
Double-Entry  EooU-Keeping,  (with  CoMMEncui.  Calculations  and  Pr.^yyiLsmp' 

The  entire  plan  of  instruction  is  new,  and,  in  every  j.atricular,  diHerent  from  Iha 
ordinan  y  adopted  in  schools  and  colleges.  Instead  of  j.lacing'in  the  ban  Is  cf  Th< 
pupil  a  treatise  containing  Lectures,  Rules,  &c.  to  memorize  Sr  to  copy,  a  Practica 
Book-Keepcr,  raised  in  the  Counting-House,  and  trained  to  business  from  hLs  fifteenth 
year,  demonstrates  the  legitimate  design  of  Debit  and  Credit,  and  then  brings  those 
principles  to  bear  upon  actual  business  transactions,  such  asoccurin  every  Colimin'! 
House.  The  student,  being  first  taught  the  true  natu.e  of  the  relati  n  that  ex  ft 
between  the  Merchant,  the  Salesman  an.t  the  Book-keei.er  conies  hi«;RinM».  i^  f, 
nalizes.  Posts  takes  his  Monthly  Trial  Balances,  &c^,  InTpSe  Is  „  the  n  kcticai 
discharge  of  hisclnlies,  as  though  he  were  conducting  a  se  orSfs  in  an  exten  'v 
establishment.  Year  after  year  (in  epitomized  foms)  he  continues  The  m.enUiJ 
conducting  and  closing  of  books,  under  every  variety  of  circumstance  thTt  ran  nncf 
bly  occur-he  beholds  himself  a  merchant,  wiih  liLleTies^'^es  fl^au^^^^^^ 
successful  trade,  laying  his  plans  deep,  he  enters  uZlliouse^i^o^^^^^^^ 
but  finally  encounters  great  losses,  and  is  foreclosed  with  heavr  nsoh-ency  le  i, 
then  associated  with  a  capitalist  in  business,  and  resumes  hi.  acciu  omed  ?i.,mI!  o 
accountant  &c.  The  practicability  of  this'  cou.sJ, ItT^upe  ioritTover  all  ot'^ei^ 
and  Its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  making  of  thorough  accountants  has  been  f.flh 
testedinth.scommunitydunngthe.lasteightyeaisr  Hundreds  of  Youno.  Gen  i^ 
K;rri°'^.^'"f'°^'1?^"*',^'"''^"'^'''  ""^b'«  '°  '"""ow  «heir  pursuit"  Salesmen 
c!eru  hfn'^'^'i'  t«-'h?ve  been  qualified  for  the  Counting-House  and  Steam bo^ 
%%^'%'^''Jj'^^''^^ '°  situations  worth  $600,  $800,  Sgoo.'and  $i,2oo  per  anrn^ni. 

Ma?ch"?^  ml     referwce  will  be  given  by  calling  at  the  Sch^l  Room, 
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ART.  I.— ARTIFICIAL  AGENTS  OF  EXCHANGE.    " 

Having  noticed  in  the  preceding  numbers  of  the  Western  Journal  the  nature 
of  the  agency  performed  by  the  merchant  and  the  carrier,  we  now  propose  to 
consider  the  nature  of  a  different  class  of  agents,  which,  although  artificial,  are 
neveitheless  essential  to  the  advancement  of  civilization. 

Among  these  artificial  agents,  money  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  in  point  of 
importance  ;  for,  independently  of  its  intrinsic  utility  as  an  agent  in  effecting  the 
exchange  of  other  commodities,  it  would  seem  to  be  endowed  with  some  inherent 
property  that  exerts  an  influence  at  once  potent  and  mysterious,  over  the  moral 
nature  of  man.  The  power  of  money  is  derived  from  the  universal  assent  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  its  most  important  fuhclion  is  that  exercised  in  facilitating 
the  exchange  of  other  commodities.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  involved 
in  its  use,  and  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  desire  to  under- 
stand its  true  nature. 

The  adoption  of  symbols  as  the  representatives  of  useful  commodities  is  among 
the  most  ancient  of  the  social  institutions,  and  the  same  idea  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred to  every  people  in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  civilization ;  for,  even  bar- 
barous tribes,  ignorant  of  almost  every  civil  art,  and  unacquainted  with  the  pre- 
cious metals,  have,  nevertheless,  conceived  the  principle  involved  in  the  use  of 
money,  and  for  the  want  of  better  defined  symbols,  use  shells  and  other  things 
of  no  intrinsic  value,  as  the  representatives  of  useful  commodities. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  human  family  could  have  emerged 
from  a  state  of  barbarism  without  the  adoption  of  some  arbitrary  and  conven- 
tional jepresentative  of  the  value  of  those  things  which  were  necessary  to  their 
comfort  and  convenience  ;  for,  without  such  a  representative,  the  time  consumed 
and  the  inconvenience  incurred  in  effecting  the  exchange  of  commodities,  would 
be  greater  than  the  labor  of  producing  them ;  and  would  tend  to  discourage  the 
production  of  all  such  as  were  not  essentially  necessary  to  the  subsistence  and 
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comfort  of  the  producer.  Without  such  an  agent  as  money,  if  the  producer  of 
corn  should  need  a  coat,  he  must  not  only  find  an  individual  who  had  a  coat  to 
dispose  of,  but  he  must  find  one  who  desired  to  exchange  it  for  corn :  and  if  no 
such  individual  could  be  found,  the  farmer  must  go  without  a  coat,  or  otherwise 
enter  into  a  series  of  exchanges,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  article  which 
the  owner  of  the  coat  desired  to  obtain.  It  was  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  of 
eflecting  the  exchange  of  commodities  by  bartering,  that  the  princijile  involved  in 
the  use  of  money  was  adopted.  The  proposition  was  simple,  and  easy  of  ap- 
prehension, and  only  required  the  selection  of  a  proper  symbol  to  put  the  prin- 
ciple in  operation  ;  and  the  precious  metals  would  seem  to  have  been  designed 
for  that  purpose — for  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  are  distributed 
throughout  the  earth,  they  can  never  be  produced  in  quantities  so  large  as  to  cause 
a  sudden  depreciation  in  their  value;  while  the  desire  to  obtain  them  ensures  the 
constant  working  of  the  mines,  so  as  to  prevent  a  decrease  in  quantity;  and  thus 
ihe  labor  employed  in  mining,  is  made  to  regulate  the  money  price  of  all  other 
labor.  This  is  the  principle  involved  in  Ibe  use  of  the  precious  metals  as 
symbols;  and,  although  they  appear  to  have  been  wisely  selected,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  exchange  of  commodities  could  not  have  been  effected  by 
other  arbitrary  symbols,  as  well  as  by  the  precious  metals.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  notwithstanding  the  principle  of  exchanging  commodities  by 
the  use  of  an  arbitrary  representative  of  their  value  has  been  so  long  understood 
and  acted  upon,  yet  the  laws  governing  the  circulation  of  money  should  be  so 
imperfectly  understood  at  the  present  day.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  use 
and  circulation  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  production,  exchange,  and  con- 
sumption of  useful  commodities,  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  it  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  distinct  subject ;  nor  can  it  be  fully  comprehended  without  embracing 
the  entire  subject  of  political  economy.  Owing  to  the  facility  of  exchanging 
money  for  ^vhalevcr  the  possessor  may  desire,  we  vcr}'  naturally  iorget  that  it  is  an 
agent,  and  invest  it  with  ali  the  powers  of  a  principal.  Acting  upon  this  error, 
it  becomes  the  primary  object  and  end  of  all  pursuits,  while  the  substance  is  sacri- 
ficed to  obtain  the  shadow.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  farmer,  who,  aiming  to 
grow  rich  by  the  acquisition  of  money,  wears  out  his  land,  and  permits  his 
houses  and  enclosures  to  fall  into  decay  ;  and  such  is  the  case  with  him  who, 
possessing  means  sufficient  to  ensure  every  reasonable  comfort,  yet  continues  to 
exert  every  faculty  of  both  body  and  mind,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  For  the 
former  will  discover  in  the  end  that  his  labors  have  simply  resulted  in  exchanging 
the  permanent  and  substantial  wealth  which  he  possessed  iu  his  soil,  for  its 
equivalent  in  money ;  and  that  his  gains  consist  in  the  privilege  ot  purcjiasing, 
and  in  like  manner  wearing  out  another  farm  ;  or,  haply,  if  he  perceives  his 
folly,  he  may  appropriate  his  money,  and  an  equal  amount  of  labor  to  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  his  exhausted  farm  to  its  original  state  of  fertility :  while  the 
latter,  will  in  ti.^e,  perceive  that  he  has  exhausted  his  muscular  strength,  denied 
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himself  the  comforts  of  physical  repose,  neglected  to  improve  his  opportunities 
of  mental  and  moral  improvement,  and  sacrificed  all  the  pleasures  which  the^c 
were  designed  to  afford  for  that,  which  to  him,  is  worse  than  useless. 

Although  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  in  a  given  country  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  representative  of  all  the  labor  and  property  within  its  limits,  yet  it 
is  not,  nor  can  be,  made  a  permanent  standxird  of  value ;  for  every  individual 
being  left  free  to  exchange  his  labor  or  property  for  money,  or  not,  as  he  may 
choose,  the  measure  of  its  value  is  subject  to  the  agreement  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  every  transaction  of  exchange  ;  and  hence,  it  frequently  occurs,  that  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  money  cannot  be  exchanged,  with  different  individuals, 
for  the  same  quantity  of  a  given  commodity.  One  is  willing  to  exchange  com 
for  money  at  the  rate  of  twenty  five  cents  per  bushel,  while  another  demands 
thirty  cents  for  the  same  quantity  ;  and  thus,  in  every  case  of  exchange,  tlie 
parties  agree  upon  the  value  of  money  according  to  the  opuiion  which  they  re- 
spectively form  in  regard  to  their  own  interest  or  convenience ;  or,  it  may  be  that 
one  or  the  other  is  compelled  by  necessity,  to  yield  to  an  exorbilant  demand;  and 
thus,  it  will  be  perceived  that  -'the  intrinsic  value  of  money,"  a  phrase  which  is 
often  used  by  the  politician,  is  the  most  vague  of  all  unmeaning  terms,  especially 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  used — for,  if  it  possesses  an  intrinsic  value 
besides  its  use  as  a  mere  metalic  substance,  this  consists  in  its  functions  as  a  gen- 
eral agent  of  exchange ;  while  its  specific  value  is  the  subject  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  to  each  transaction. 

As  an  agent  in  effecting  the  exchange  of  other  commodities,  it  is  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  nature  of  money  to  accumulate  and  abound  most  where  the 
greatest  amount  of  commodities  are  exchanged;  and  therefore,  it  as  naturally 
tends  to  the  great  commercial  marts,  as  matter  to  the  centre  of  gravity.  As 
we  proceed  from  these  great  marts  towards  the  extremes  of  the  commercial  circle 
of  which  they  constitute  the  centre,  the  representative  value  of  money  gradually 
increases,  or,  in  other  words,  it  becomes  dearer,  while  lands  and  provisions  become 
cheaper.  This  difference  in  the  value,  and  quantity  of  money  between  distant 
points,  however,  would  not  be  important  was  there  no  commercial  intercourse 
between  them ;  but  it  is  clear  that  in  the  exchange  of  commodities  between  the 
centre  and  the  distant  points  within  the  circle,  the  advantages  are  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  former — for,  if  the  money  value  of  lands  and  provisions  materially  differ 
in  different  countries,  the  commerce  between  them  cannot  be  placed  on  grounds 
of  equality. 

The  high  price  of  lands  and  provisions  necessarily  enter  into  and  inffuence  the 
price  of  every  other  commodity,  and  if  the  people  of  a  country  where  the  price  of 
lands  and  provisions  rules  high,  as  in  Great  Britain,  should  exchange  their  manu- 
factures for  the  raw  material  of  a  country  where  the  price  of  lands  and  provisions 
was  low,  as  in  Missouri,  the  former  would  enjoy  the  singular  advantage  of  sell- 
ing their  agricultural  products  at  prices  which  would  pay  them  a  fair  profit  ou 
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lands  valued  pevhajis  at  two  hundred  dollars  an  acre;  while  the  latter  would  pay 
ior  them  in  raw  material,  at  a  price  which  only  pays  a  moderate  profit  on  land 
valued  at  from  live  to  ten  dollars  per  acre ;  and  thus  by  purchasing  the  manufac- 
tures of  England,  we  are  sustaining  the  high  prices  of  lands  and  provisions  in  that 
country,  and  depressing  them  in  our  own. 

The  immense  commerce  of  England  draws  to  that  country  a  larger  amount  of 
money  than  is  found  in  any  other;  and  hence  money  is  cheaper  and  lands  and 
provisions  dearer  there  than  in  any  other  part  of- the  world;  and  labor  is  also 
dearer  than  in  any  other  country,  except  the  United  States.  Now,  it  is  evident 
that  these  high  prices  could  not  be  sustained,  unless  she  could  sell  her  manufac- 
tures to  the  people  of  other  countries,  at  prices  corresponding  with  the  prices  of 
her  lands  and  provisions,  and  purchase  their  raw  material  at  prices  corresponding 
with  the  price  of  lands  and  provisions  where  it  is  produced.  This  is  the  course  that 
England  has  hitherto  pursued ;  and  hence  she  has  enriched  herself  from  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  But  no  people  have  ever  become  rich  by  British  commerce — nor 
can  such  an  event  happen  so  long  as  the  products  of  her  soil  continue  at  former 
and  present  high  prices,  and  she  to  find  a  market  for  her  manufactures. 

After  long  experience  the  people  of  this  country  have  begun  to  perceive  that  we 
have  gained  but  little  by  British  commerce ;  but  they  appear  greatly  puzzled  to  find 
out  the  cause.  Among  the  many  causes  assigned,  the  low  price  of  labor  in  Great 
Britain  is  considered  by  many  as  the  most  prominent.  But  the  average  dif- 
ference between  the  price  of  labor  there  and  here,  constitutes  but  a  small  item  in 
the  list  of  disadvantages  against  which  we  have  to  contend  in  our  commerce  with 
that  country.  Labor  there  is  dependent  upon  capital,  and  wages  are  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  that  will  sustain  the  operative  in  a  working  condition;  this  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  meet  competition  from  other  countries, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  high  prices  of  land  and  provisions ;  but 
"  pauper  labor,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  but  as  the  dust  in  the  balance,  when 
.compared  to  the  immense  amount  of  machinery,  the  large- profits  of  real  estate, 
and  the  fixed  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England.  These  constitute  the  elements  of 
the  great  power  against  which  we  have  to  contend  in  our  commercial  intercourse 
v/ilh  that  country.  Willi  such  advantages  against  us,  it  is  our  true  policy  to 
limit  our  commerce  with  her  to  the  exchange  of  such  commodities  only  as  are 
essentially  necessary  to  our  comfort  and  convenience.  For  as  long  as  money 
remains  cheaper  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  United  States,  the  advantages  grow- 
ing out  of  an  exchange  of  commodities,  must  remain  in  her  favor. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  money  is  dearer  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain, 
why  it  does  not  come  here  for  investment  ?  This  would  be  in  conformity  with 
one  of  the  laws  of  its  circulation  were  not  this  law  modified  and  controlled  by 
the  causes  just  mentioned.  Owing  to  these  causes,  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  benefits  of  the  high  price  of  money  here,  while  they 
still  keep  their  own  precious  metals  eit  home. 
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If  we  have  made  our  views  intelligible  to  our  readers,  they  will  perceive  the 
importance  of  lessening,  as  far  as  practicable,  their  reliance  upon  foreign  countries 
for  the  sale  of  their  raw  material,  and  also  for  the  purchase  of  loreign  fabrics;  for 
we  are  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  only  by  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  our  own 
raw  materia],  and  consequently  enlarging  our  internal  commerce,  that  we  can 
avoid  the  disastrous  effects  of  foreign  revulsions.  Nor  can  we  by  any  other  mean.s 
secure  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  United  States  the  just  reward  of  their  labor. 
We  have  furthermore  endeavored  to  show  the  tendency  of  money  to  accumulate 
in  the  great  commercial  marts,  and  that  this  accumulation  operates  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  those  who  reside  at  a  distance  from  the  place  where  their  exchanges 
are  effected.  From  this  we  discover  the  importance  of  encouraging  and  building 
up  markets  as  near  home  as  practicable.  This  is  a  subject  in  which  the  people 
of  the  west  are  vitally  interested,  for  until  the  farmer  of  this  Vaile)^  can  find  a 
market  for  his  produce,  nearer  than  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  he  must  be  content 
to  receive  a  far  less  reward  for  his  labors  than  do  those  in  that  region. 
[to  be  continued.] 


ART.  II.— THE  MORALS  OF  COMMERCE. 

NOTES  OF  A  LECTURE  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION  OF  CINCINNATI,  NOVEMBER  30tH,   1847,  BY  T.  WALKER. 

Mr  subject  is  "  the  Morals  of  Cornmerce."  I  have  given  it  ihis  name  for  want 
of  any  one  more  definite,  under  which  I  could  bring  together  a  variety  of  random 
thoughts,  all  more  or  less  connected  with  the  mercantile  prolession,  but  not  sus- 
ceptible of  a  convenient  arrangement  under  a  less  comprehensive  title.  What  i 
shall  say  will  have  reference  principally,  to  two  things  ;  first,  the  preparation  for 
a  mercantile  life,  and,  secondly,  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  therein. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  preparation.  And  here  the  result  to  which  1  would  con- 
duct your  minds  is,  that  to  the  merchant  knowledge  is  capital.  If  it  be  a  general 
truth  in  human  affairs,  that  knowledge  is  power,  I  hold  it  to  be  pre-eminently  so 
in  regard  to  mercantile  pursuits.  Without  it,  all  the  capital  of  a  Girard  or  an 
Astor,  would  not  make  a  merchant ;  and  with  it,  as  the  principal  thing,  capital 
soon  follows  as  an  incident.  Accordingly,  the  first  duty  of  every  person  destined 
for  a  merchant,  is  to  prepare  himself,  by  a  suitable  education,  for  an  intelligent 
discharge  of  his  diversified  functions — just  as  much  so,  as  of  a  lawyer,  a  physi- 
cian, or  a  clergyman ;  and  to  this  end,  there  is  just  as  much  need  of  commercial 
schools  and  colleges,  as  of  any  other — and  these,  I  rejoice  to  say,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  have  in  all  our  commercial  cities.  We  have,  too,  commercial  dictionaries 
and  magazines — a  distinct  commercial  department  for  newspapers — chambers  ot 
commerce— boards  of  trade — reading  rooms — and,  best  of  all,  library  associations. 
29* 
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All  these  things  bear  gratifying  testimony  to  the  increased  interest  taken  in  mer- 
cantile education.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so  .'  Why  should  not  the  mer- 
cantile profession  stand  side  by  side  with  the  other  so  called  liberal  professions  r 
There  is,  in  truth,  no  good  reason,  whether  we  look  to  its  dignity,  difficulty,  or 
ulihty.     For  what  is  commerce  ?  and  who  is  the  merchant  ? 

In  the  sense  in  which  1  am  considering  it,  commerce  comprehends  whatsoever 
relates  to  the  exchange  of  commodities  between  individuals  and  nations.  Ke- 
garded  then  as  a  mere  department  of  business,  what  a  stupendous  concern  it  is ! 
Even  if  the  products  of  the  earth  were  every  where  the  same — instead  of  being 
so  wondrously,  yet  admirably  diversified — even  then  that  ever  active  principle, 
the  division  of  labor,  which  restricts  every  worker,  as  far  as  possible,  to  a  single 
operalion,  in  order  that  practice  may  make  him  perfect,  would  still  require  the 
co-operalion  of  a  countless  number  of  individuals  in  supplying  the  wants  of 
each ;  and  this  alone  would  create  an  immense  commerce.  There  is  probably 
not  a  person  in  this  presence,  whose  mere  covering  is  not  the  product  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  hands.  But  the  commerce,  growing  out  of  these  exchanges  is 
almost  nothing,  when  compared  with  that  which  results  from  that  endless  variety 
of  soil,  climate,  taste,  and  character,  by  which  it  has  pleased  the  all-wise  Creator 
to  distinguish  the  diflerent  portions  of  the  globe.  I  presume  there  is.not  one  of 
3'ou  who  passes  a  single  day,  to  the  comforts  of  which  each  quarter  of  the  earth, 
if  not  every  parallel  of  latitude,  has  not  contributed  something  peculiar  to  itself. 
And  it  is  only  when  we  contemplate  commerce  on  this  world-wide  scale ;  when 
we  think  of  all  the  productions  of  every  clime,  every  machine,  and  every  work- 
ing animal  up  to  man,  as  constantly  passing  over  the  land,  and  over  the  sea,  in 
one  m'ghly  circle  of  exchange  and  distribution — it  is  only  then  that  we  can  rise 
to  any  thing  like  an  adequate  idea  of  what  commerce  really  is.  It  is  only  then 
that  we  recognize  in  commerce  the  grand  instrument  of  human  civilization,  as 
well  as  the  medium  of  su])plying  mere  physical  wants ;  and  cease  to  wonder  at 
the  deep  reverence  paid  to  the  merchant  princes  of  those  early  days,  when  com- 
merce first  opened  the  highway  of  the  world,  and  caused  the  light  of  knowledge 
to  shine  upon  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages. 

But  from  the  general  idea  of  commerce,  let  us  descend  to  a  brief  analysis  of  its 
principal  functions,  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  therefrom  the  particular  branches 
of  knowledge  essential  to  every  merchant,  who  aspires  to  be  anything  more  than 
a  mere  trader.  Of  course  I  say  nothing  of  the  elementary  branches  of  school  ed- 
ucation, for  these  belong  to  every  body.  But  presupposing  these,  I  observe  that, 
commerce,  being  pre-eminently  a  national  concern,  the  regulation  of  it  has  been 
committed  exclusively  to  the  National  Government.  Hence,  every  merchant 
should  acquaint  himself  with  our  commercial  treaties  a,ni  navigation  laws,  together 
with  the  general  subjects  of  finance,  curiency,  tariffs  and  revenues,  upon  which 
those  treaties  and  laws  are  predicated.  In  short  with  the  science  oi  political  econ- 
omy.    Nor  should  he  be  ignorant  of  so  much  of  the  law  of  nations  as  determines 
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the  commercial  rights  of  belligerent  and  neutral  nations  in  case  of  war.  If  to  this 
view  it  be  objected  that  I  require  every  merchant  to  be  a  statesman,  I  reply,  that  I 
know  of  no  better  preparation  for  the  practical  duties  of  statesmanship,  than  mer- 
cantile pursuits  conducted  on  a  large  and  libera]  scale ;  and  the  history  of  our 
government,  had  I  time  to  adduce  it,  would  prove  that  whatever  is  of  wisdom  in 
the  commercial  legislation  of  Congress,  or  the  commercial  measures  of  the  Kwc- 
utive,  is  wholly  attributable  to  those  enlightened  and  accomplished  merchants, 
who,  when  not  themselves  members  of  Congress  or  of  the  cabinet,  have  been 
resorted  to  by  those  who  were,  for  their  advice  and  aid.  The  truth  is,  that  in 
every  commercial  nation — at  London  no  less  than  at  Washington — from  the  very 
necessity  of  the  case,  merchants  must,  either  directly  or  indirectly  control  the 
government  in  respect  to  commercial  regulations,  because  no  other  persons  have 
the  requisite  knowledge.  And  if  such  be  the  influence  of  this  class  upon  the 
government,  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  government  upon  mercantile  interests 
is  not  less  important.  In  eillier  aspect  therefore,  the  merchant  should,  to  the 
extent  above  staled,  have  the  education  of  a  statesman. 

Descending  now  from  these  general  subjects  to  those  of  more  immediate  and 
daily  concern,  and  taking  up  commercial  operations  in  the  natural  order  of  events, 
we  are  led  directly  to  the  following  subjects  of  study — 

First — That  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Geography,  which  comprises  not 
only  the  productions  peculiar  to  each  region,  and  the  channels  of  transportation, 
but  also  the  wants  of  each  region — in  short,  every  thing  connected  with  supply 
and  demand. 

Secondhj — An  essential  requisite  for  buying  and  selling  well,  is  to  understand 
•^'hat  constitutes  a  bargain  in  the  eye  of  the  law — all  that  relates  to  the  contract 
of  sale,  whether  private  or  at  auction. 

Thirdly — The  great  business  of  transporting  merchandize  from  place  to  place 
by  common  carriers,  makes  it  necessary  for  the  merchant  to  understand  their 
rights  and  responsibilities. 

Fourthly — Merchandize,  in  the  course  of  transportation,  and  when  lying  in 
the  warehouse,  is  exposed  to  various  perils,  which  have  given  rise  to  a  compli- 
cated system  of  insurance,  with  whicli  the  merchant  should  make  liimseli 
familiar. 

FijtJdy — For  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  capital  or  other  meems,  merchants 
often  find  it  convenient  to  associate  themselves  in  partnerships  or  corporations ; 
with  the  nature  of  which  relations,  therefore,  they  should  be  well  acquainted. 

Sixtldy — In  almost  all  mercantile  operations,  there  is  a  necessity  of  employing 
agents  ol  various  descriptions;  and  this  makes  it  necessary  for  a  merchant  to  un- 
derstand the  rights  and  duties  of  this  important  relation  of  principal  and  agent. 
.  Seventhly — Credit  has  become  so  important  an  element  in  commercial  opera- 
tions, in  the  shape  of  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  and  guarantees,  that 
a  knowledge  of  these  contracts  has  become  indispensable  to  the  merchant. 
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EigMkhj — The  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  facilities 
furnished  by  law  for  the  collection  of  debts  in  different  places,  and  the  operation 
of  bankrupt  or  insolvent  laws,  should  be  well  understood  by  the  merchant. 

I  may  be  told  that  I  am  requiring  every  merchant  to  be  educated  for  a  lawyer. 
I  answer,  that  while  there  is  a  vast  field  of  law  which  I  would  not  advise  the 
merchant  to  meddle  with,  I  would  have  him  study  the  general  principles  of  mer- 
cantile law,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  would  have  a  mechanic  familiar  with  the 
tools  of  his  trade.  Indeed  so  essential  do  I  deem  this  kind  of  knowledge  to  every 
merchant,  tliat,  were  I  educating  my  son  for  that  profession,  I  would  set  apart  ?t 
least  two  years  of  his  noviciate  expressly  for  this  study- -nay  more,  so  much  do 
the  two  professions  run  into  each  other,  especially  in  commercial  cities,  that  if  I 
were  educating  my  son  for  the  law,  I  should  desire  to  have  him  spend  at  least  the 
same  period  in  a  good  counting-room.  I  speak  now  from  my  own  prolessional 
experience.  After  having  occupied  more  than  the  usual  time  in  preparing  to 
practice  law,  when  I  entered  upon  the  practice,  the  most  serious  want  I  encoun- 
tered, was  the  want  of  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  those  customs  of  merchants, 
which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  mercantile  law.  But  while  I  make  this  con- 
fession let  me  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  somewhat  extensive  professional  in- 
tercourse with  the  mercantile  class,  has  often  caused  me  to  feel  astonished  at  their 
profound  ignorance  of  their  legal  rights  and  duties,  although  to  that  very  igno- 
rance i  was  indebted  for  the  need  of  my  professional  services.  Permit  me  then 
to  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  part  of  my  subject,  by  earnestly  recom- 
mending to  this  association  to  provide  for  an  annual  course  of  lectures  upon  com- 
mercial law.  I  feel  confident  that,  in  the  shape  of  lectures,  you  cannot  spend 
3'our  time  or  money  better.  Be  assured  that  you  will  find  such  knowledge  to  be 
capital. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  turn  from  the  subject  of  freparation,  to  that  of  ccmduct. 
And  I  begin  this  branch  of  my  subject  with  the  remark,  that,  as  there  is  no  de- 
partment of  business  in  which,  from  its  very  nature,  men  are  obliged  to  repose 
so  much  confidence  in  each  other,  so,  there  is  none  in  which  the  highest  integrity 
is  so  much  required.  If  it  be  a  common  maxim  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy — 
it  becomes  a  fundamental  truth  in  commercial  transactions.  Here,  as  in  geometry, 
the  straight  line  is  always  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points.  The  cus- 
toms of  merchants  have  created,  and  now  constitute  the  great  body  of  commercial 
law,  of  which  it  has  long  been  the  boast,  that  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  strictly 
ethical  standard,  than  any  other  branch  of  law.  Of  the  law  in  general — ales ! 
that  I  should  be  obliged  to  say  so — too  often  you  cannot  answer  the  question, 
what  is  the  law? — by  resolving  a  still  higher  question,  what  is  right  between  the 
parties  ?  Nor  can  this  always  be  done  in  controversies  between  merchants.  For, 
in  either  case,  we  must  resort  to  the  precedents  for  a  rule,  and  not  to  the  untram- 
melled conscience  of  a  good  man.  But  then  in  commercial  law,  the  precedents 
themselves  have  been  based  upon  a  higher  morality,  than  in  any  other  branch. 
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because  the  customs  of  merchants  created  them,  and  they  have  been  most  recently 
established.  Yet  the  commercial  code  is  very  far  from  furnishing  a  rule  for 
every  case ;  and  no  class  of  men  have  more  frequent  occasion  to  consult  the 
higher  code  of  ethics,  than  conscientious  merchants. 

To  take  a  single  example  by  way  of  illustration  :  There  is  not  perhaps  a  more 
difficult  question  in  ethics,  than  this,  which  the  merchant  is  required  to  solve 
almost  every  day — namely,  how  far,  in  making  a  bargain,  he  may  rightfully  avail 
himself  of  knowledge  which  he  knows  the  other  docs  not  possess,  without  in- 
forming him  of  it.  In  other  words,  where  is  the  dividing  line  between  fair  dealing 
and  cheating?  And  this  question  has  acquired  a  new  importance,  now  that  the 
lightning  has  been  harnessed  to  the  newsman's  car.  Now  if  we  go  to  the  law 
for  a  solution,  we  find  it  laid  down  that  fraud  will  be  fatal  to  any  bargain ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  that  parties  are  not  required  to  contract  with  equal  advantages, 
nor  fgr  equivalent  considerations.  If  a  man  has  understanding  enough  to  com- 
prehend common  things  of  every  day  life,  the  law  pronounces  him  to  have  a 
contracting  and  disposing  mind  ;  and  then  if  the  other  party  makes  no  misrepre- 
sentation, the  bargain  is  valid,  though  he  may  have  much  the  best  of  it.  He  has 
a  right  to  conceal  his  superior  knowledge.  Yet  this  general  rule  is  subject  to 
many  exceptions,  one  of  which  occurs  in  the  matter  of  insurance,  where  conceal- 
ment by  the  insured  is  often  as  fatal  as  misrepresentation.  Now  in  this  want  of 
any  certain  and  specific  rule  of  law  applicable  to  all  cases — and,  may  I  not  add, 
in  the  lax  morality  of  the  rule  so  far  as  it  is  laid  down  ? — the  conscientious  mer- 
chant, more  perhaps  than  any  other  man  of  business,  is  called  upon  to  consult 
the  higher  law  written  by  conscience  upon  the  heart.  And  when,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  consider  how  inevitable  it  is  that  merchants,  who  never  saw  each  other, 
perhaps  never  heard  of  each  other,  and  residing  at  the  antipodes,  should  never- 
theless repose  the  same  confidence  in  each  other  as  if  they  lived  on  the  same 
street.  And  when  we  further  consider  that  the  first  requisite  for  that  credit,  which 
is  so  much  used  in  commerce,  is  integrity — may  we  not  say  that  a  dishonest  mer- 
chant is  the  basest  of  all  dishonest  men,  because  he  adds  folly  to  knavery .'  But 
without  dwelling  longer  upon  the  high  morality  so  indispensable  for  the  merchant, 
let  me  advert  to  some  of  the  evils  which  prevail  in  our  commercial  system. 

Of  these  evils,  the  greatest,  and  that  towards  which  all  the  lesser  ones  contri- 
bute, is  instability,  fluctuation,  uncertainty.  It  has  been  said  by  close  observers 
that,  in  this  country,  nine  merchants  out  of  every  ten  fail,  in  the  course  of  their 
lives.  I  know  not  whether  this  be  strictly  true.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to 
know,  that  failures  are  far  mote  frequent  among  merchants  than  among  any  other 
class  of  business  men ;  and  that  every  few  years  there  occurs  a  general  crisis,  or 
revulsion,  sometimes  confined  to  one  country  only,  and  sometimes  embracing  the 
whole  commercial  world,  in  which  bankruptcies  become  the  order  of  the  day. 
Those  who  seemed  rolling  in  wealth  are  suddenly  reduced  to  beggary — the  break- 
ing of  one  house  drags  down  another,  though  perhaps  oceans  intervene.     Jle  wbo 
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could  borrow  his  millions  yesterday,  cannot  get  credit  for  a  coat  to-day.  Banks 
break  because  their  debtors  are  broken — even  the  day  laborer  has  not  wherewithal 
to  pay  for  his  food,  because  that  which  he  took  as  money  has  become  worthless 
on  his  hands — in  a  word,  the  vast  fabric  of  commerce  is  overthrown,  and  all  is 
chaos  and  confusion.  Anon,  a  new  race  of  merchants  appear.  The  darkness 
which  brooded  over  the  face  of  the  deep  is  gradually  dispersed — business  finds  or 
makes  for  itself  new  channels  as  before— capital  increases — credit  expands — there 
aeems  no  end  to  the  swelling  prosperity.  Every  body  can  increase  his  expenses, 
because  his  books  show  that  his  profits  are  increased.  The  last  revulsion  is  for- 
gotten in  these  halcyon  times — the  warnings  of  experience  are  unheard  in  the 
general  rush  of  business — fortunes  are  made  in  a  day — nothing  is  required  but 
courage  and  luck.  Surely  these  are  glorious  times !  Yes — but  wait  till  to-morrow . 
The  bubble  has  burst.  There  is  another  crisis — another  revulsion — another 
deluge  of  bankruptcy — and  so  on,  almost  periodically. 

Let  us  explore  some  of  the  causes  of  this  great  evil  of  instability  : 
One  of  the  most  prominent  causes,  especially  in  this  on-rushing  country  of 
ours,  is,  a  prevailing  eagerness  for  rapid  gains.  Our  young  merchants  have  not 
patience  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  ascend  regularly  to  the  top. 
They  must  go  up  by  a  few  rapid  leaps.  Instead  of  beginning  in  a  small  way, 
and  enlarging  their  business  gradually — themselves  growing  up  with  it — they 
dash  at  once  into  a. large  business,  before  they  are  fitted  for  it.  I  speak  not  now 
with  respect  to  capital ;  for,  if  thej'  had  ever  so  much,  this  is  not  the  way  to  be- 
gin, but  the  way  to  close  a  commercial  career.  The  great  want  is  capacity  to 
manage  a  large  business  at  the  outset,  which  never  can  be  acquired  by  a  mere 
apprenticeship.  It  must  be  the  work  of  actual  experience  at  the  head  of  business, 
and  not  in  any  subordinate  position.  Take  two  young  men  of  equal  means  in 
every  respect,  mental  and  otherwise.  Let  one  begin  moderately  and  extend  his 
operations  gradually,  say  for  twenty  years.  Let  the  other  begin  with  a  business 
as  large  as  that  to  which  that  of  the  first  has  grown  in  this  space  of  time.  And  at 
the  end,  which  is  likely  to  be  in  the  best  position  .'  I  think  all  experience  will 
answer,  the  former.  In  fact  the  probabilities  are  a  hundred  to  one,  that  the  lat- 
ter will  be  a  broken  merchant  belore  half  the  period  has  elapsed — while  the  for- 
mer, feeling  his  way  at  every  step — never  venturing  beyond  his  depth — growing 
in  capacity  with  the  growth  of  business — and  thus,  always  equal  to  what  he  un- 
dertakes, will,  in  all  probability,  by  that  time,  have  become  an  established  mer- 
chant, in  the  best  sense  of  that  phrase.  It  was  a  favorite  maxim  of  one  of  the 
wisest  of  the  ancients  to  hasten  slowly ;  and  in  nothing  is  the  wisdom  of  this 
maxim  more  evinced,  than  in  mercantile  pursuits.  I  have  not  resided  in  this  city 
quite  twenty  years,  but  I  invite  those  who  have  resided  here  so  long,  to  run  their 
minds  back  over  the  commercial  history  of  this  city  for  that  period,  in  confirma- 
tion of  what  I  have  just  said.  My  memory  does  not  furnish  a  solitary  exception 
to  the  rule  J  have  laid  down..    Thgse  who  have  plunged  recklessly  at  the  start 
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into  a  heavy  and  dashing  business,  have  all  failed.  Shooting  up  like  mushrooms, 
like  them  they  have  disappeared.  While  those  who  have  pursued  the  other  course, 
are  now  at  the  head  of  the  commerce  of  the  city ;  if,  indeed,  they  have  not  al- 
ready retired  from  business  upon  ample  fortunes. 

Another  cause  is,  the  too  great  prevalence  of  the  speculating  spirit.  All  legit- 
imate commerce  is  a  matter  of  calculation,  not  of  speculation.  In  using  this  term, 
speculating,  as  descriptive  of  a  spirit  \Yhich  I  would  condemn,  I  have  taken  the 
mildest  word  I  could  think  of.  The  proper  word,  if  it  did  not  sound  so  harshly, 
would  be  gambling — for  the  thing  is  gambling,  both  in  spirit,  motive,  and  result. 
It  proceeds  upon  chance,  and  not  calculation.  The  chance  of  a  rapid  rise,  inducing 
to  buy  largely,  or  the  chance  of  a  rapid  decline,  inducing  to  sell  largely.  It 
seeks,  by  buying  for  less  or  selling  for  more  than  a  Ihing  is  worth,  to  realize 
more  than  the  ordinary  profits — and  that,  too,  upon  hazards  as  uncertain  and  in- 
calculable, as  the  turn  of  a  card.  This,  I  repeat,  is  gambling ;  and  the  results 
upon  the  trading  world  are  most  deplorable.  I  speak  not  now  of  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  such  practice  to  corrupt  that  fine  moral  sense,  which  should  be  the 
jewel  of  every  merchant — for  this  is  too  palpable  to  need  enforcement.  But  I 
speak  of  its  inevitable  tendency  to  produce  those  sudden  and  frequent  revulsions 
in  business,  which,  like  earthquakes,  shake  the  commercial  world  to  its  very 
centre.  What  cause  but  this  could  have  produced  the  late  frightful  financial 
crisis  in  England.'  Speculating  in  breadstuSs — betting  upon  the  potato-rot — 
gambling  upon  the  greater  or  less  ravages  of  famine,  and  buying  at  any  price — 
grasping  at  all  that  could  be  got— stretching  credit  to  its  last  tension  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  then  holding  on  in  hopes  of  still  higher  prices  from  still  greater  scarcity, 
until  the  benevolence  of  foreigners  co-operating  with  the  bounty  of  Providence 
in  the  promise  of  a  better  harvest,  at  once  struck  down  prices,  and  with  them 
speculators,  in  one  tremendous  crash  !  And  this  is  but  a  picture  of  what  we  see 
going  on  among  us— on  a  smaller  scale  to  be  sure— almost  every  year.  Take  our 
own  provision  business,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  as  an  example,  and  what  has  it 
been  but  gambling?  If  some  splendid  fortunes  have  been  made,  by  stopping  at 
the  right  time,  how  many  more  have  been  lost  ?  Nor  does  the  mischief  stop 
with  the  speculators  themselves.  It  thwarts  all  the  fair  calculations  of  the  pru- 
dent merchant— or  rather  it  makes  calculation  impossible.  The  prudent  man 
must  either  lie  still— which  of  itself  may  be  ruinous— or  join  in  the  game  which 
is  playing  around  him,  and  thus  trust  all  to  chance,  which  may  be  equally  ruin- 
ous. But  I  may  be  told  that  all  this  is  inevitable— that  commerce  is,  in  its  very 
nature,  a  hazard— that  every  merchant,  however  prudent,  stands  ujon  a  mine 
which  may,  at  any  time,  explode.  I  admit  that  some  hazard  must  attend  ihe 
most  cautious  commercial  enterprises,  but  not  to  the  extent  here  claimed.  A  par- 
ticular adventure  predicated  upon  the  best  calculations  which  foresight  can  make, 
may  prove  unfortunate,  and  loss  ensue.  But  to  a  prudent  merchant,  loss  isnever 
ruin ;  while  to  the  rash  adventurer,  it  almost  always  is.    The  one  never  puts  all 
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at  risk  on  any  enterprise  however  promising.  The  other  does ,  however  desperate. 
The  one  simply  loses — the  other  breaks. 

Still  another  and  very  fruitful  cause  of  disaster  is  found  in  the  use  made  of 
credit.  I  think  it  is  used  too  much,  and  in  objectionable  forms.  A  word  or  two 
on  each  of  these  heads. 

First,  I  think  credit  is  used  too  much.  That  credit  must  always  form  an  im- 
portant element  in  commerce.  I  cannot  question.  That  it  often  constitutes  the  best 
part  of  a  young  merchant's  capital,  I  am  aware ;  and  it  is  most  honorable  to  him 
that  it  should  be  so.  Perhaps  no  higher  evidence  is  practically  given  of  confi- 
dence among  men,  than  that  which  trusts  another  upon  his  character  alone.  But 
just  in  proportion  as  such  credit  is  a  precious  thing,  should  it  be  cautiously  used 
and  carefully  guarded — let  it  be  confined  to  cases  known  to  be  meritorious,  and  it 
is  a  substantial  good.  But  let  it  be  given  indiscriminately,  as  part  of  a  general 
system,  and  it  becomes  an  immense  evil.  It  not  only  takes  away  the  strongest 
incentive  to  deserve  credit,  by  confounding  the  worthy  with  the  unworthy,  but  it 
keeps  the  whole  commercial  edifice  in  a  tottering  condition,  liable  at  any  moment 
to  fall,  and  involve  alike  the  rotten  and  the  sound,  in  one  common  catastrophe. 
And  is  it  not  true,  at  least  in  this  country,  that  the  general  system  of  dealing  is 
on  credit,  so  that  dealing  for  cash  forms  only  a  rare  exception?  Are  not  goods 
usually  imported  on  credit,  wholesaled  on  credit,  retailed  and  sub-retailed  even  to 
the  dime's  worth  booked  by  the  country  trader  ?  And  does  not  this  indiscriminate 
a^  reckless  use  of  credit  make  us  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  only  true  foun- 
dations of  credit  are  integrity  and  prudence?  I  hardly  call  that  credit,  which  is 
predicated  upon  known  means,  or  secured  by  a  sufficient  mortgage;  but  that  only 
which  is  based  upon  a  careful  scrutiny  into  character.  Such  credit  is  the  glCry 
of  commercial  life,  as  it  should  be  the  gaol  of  a  merchant's  ambition ;  and  none 
other  should  be  asked  or  given. 

In  the  second  place,  mercantile  credit  has  assumed  a  form  which  is  often  fraught 
•with  evil  consequences.  I  refer  to  the  use  of  what  is  called  accommodation  paper. 
One  man  endorses  for  another,  and  he  for  a  third,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole 
trading  community  becomes  thus  tied  together,  in  such  a  manner,  that  any  disas- 
ter to  one  rarely  fails  to  bring  others  down  with  him.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
evil.  Many  a  man  thus  obtains  credit,  who  does  not  deserve  it  for  his  own  sake. 
It  is  enough  that  he  can  get  a  good  endorser ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  if  the 
principal  debtor  fail  ?  This  is  a  coiifidential  debt,  which  must  be  preferred,  if  the 
law  will  permit.  Commercial  honor,  so  called,  requires  this  preference  ;  and  thus 
the  unluckyxreditor  who  has  trusted  without  such  endorsement,  must  get  nothing, 
because  the  confidential  debts  swallow  up  all.  And  how  is  it  with  the  endorser? 
The  law  says  he  is  as  much  bound  as  if  the  debt  were  his  own.  But  he  does 
not  feel  so.  He  will  escape  if  he  can,  more  especially  if  he  have  debts  of  his 
own  to  pay.  These  he  will  pay  first,  and  then,  perchance,  there  will  be  nothing 
left.    I  hope  I  over  state  this  evil ;  but  my  professional  experience  tells  me,  that 
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the  moral  eflect  of  this  system  of  accommodation  endorsements  is  every  way 
bad — on  the  principal,  the  endorser,  the  creditor,  and  the  community — too  often 
resulting  in  severed  friendships,  broken  faith,  fraudulent  preferences,  and  wide- 
spread disasters.  I  may  be  told,  however,  that  the  banks,  which  are  the  great 
reservoirs  of  credit,  will  only  lend  upon  this  kind  of  security.  Then  I  say  the 
banks  act  unwisely.  It  cannot  be  their  permanent  interest  to  do  business  upon  a 
vicious  system.  Had  I  time,  it  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate,  that  the  practice  of 
discounting  accommodation  paper  is  always  dangerous  to  the  bank  itself.  Indeed, 
there  is  little  doubt,  that  the  last  financial  crisis  in  this  country,  involving  as  it  did 
nearly  all  the  banks,  and  many  of  them  in  total  itiin,  is  to  be  ascribed  more  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  accommodation  loans,  than  to  all  other  causes  put  to- 
gether. Had  they  confined  their  discounts  to  business  paper  only — by  which  I 
mean  that  which  is  predicated  upon  real  transactions — the  amount  would  have 
been  limited  to  the  business  actually  done,  and  the  crash,  when  it  came,  would 
not  have  been  half  as  great.  But  even  if  the  banks  could  have  an  interest  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  community,  and  could  safely  and  profitably  grant  accom- 
modation loans,  this  is  no  reason  why  merchants  should  make  use  of  them,  if 
their  tendency  be  bad.  Let  them  make  common  cause,  and  the  banks  must  come 
to  their  terms.  Let  it  once  become  a  general  rule  that  credit,  when  not  founded 
upon  a  pledge  of  property,  shall  be  based  upon  confidence  in  the  individual,  and 
him  alone,  and  the  credit  system,  thus  modified  will  be  safer  and  better  for  all 
concerned.  In  fact,  if  we  analyze  the  matter,  nothing  is  really  gained  to  the 
lender,  on  the  score  of  security,  by  accommodation  endorsements ;  for  these  are 
made  only  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocity.  I  endorse  for  you,  and  you  en- 
dorse to  the  same  extent  for  me ;  and  thus  each  is  w^eakened  as  much  as  he  is 
elrengthened,  and  the  general  security  not  a  whit  increased.  It  may  be  that  I  am 
wrong  in  laying  so  much  stress  upon  the  mischief  of  accommodation  credit ;  but 
I  do  seriously  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  our  commercial  practice ; 
and  therefore  I  commend  the  subject  to  your  serious  and  candid  examination. 

Still  another  evil,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  a  growing  one,  is  the  want  of 
a  sufficiently  high  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  promises.  We  sometimes  hear  it 
eaid  of  a  man,  as  the  highest  compliment  which  can  be  paid  to  his  integrity,  that 
his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond — meaning  thereby,  that  he  will  keep  a  promise 
simply  because  it  is  a  promise.  And  this  is  precisely  my  idea  of  an  honorable 
merchant.  I  cannot  conceive  of  such  a  man  breaking  a  promise  which  he  has 
the  power  to  keep,  whatever  it  may  cost  him  ;  and  in  so  acting,  his  sense  of  honor 
is  but  another  name  for  the  sense  of  moral  obligation.  Such  a  man  does  not  ask 
whether  the  law  will  compel  him,  for  he  is  a  law  unto  himself.  Nay,  he  would 
be  the  more  scrupulous  from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  legal  compulsion.  Yet 
how  many  are  there,  in  the  mercantile  community — as  honorable,  I  trust,  as  any 
in  the  land — who  practice  upon  this  high  standard  .'  Let  me  apply  the  test  by 
asking  some  other  qtieetione.  How  many  of  ou;  merchants  are  in  the  habit  ol 
30 
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making  pecuniary  promises,  which  they  do  not  expert  strictly  to  keep?  How 
many  think  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  complying  with  such  promises,  that  it  is 
simply  inconvenient  at  that  time  ?  How  many  oi  them  will  suffer  their  notes  to 
be  sued  upon,  and  instruct  their  attorneys  to  procure  all  the  delay  they  can,  merely 
because  the  use  of  the  money  is  worth  more  to  them  than  the  interest  and  costs  ? 
How  many  will  refuse  altogether  to  pay  a  debt,  however  clear  the  moral  obliga- 
"■ation,  when  assured  that  a  legal  defence  can  be  made  ?  and  more  especially  when 
the  promise  is  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  ?  How  many  would  hesitate  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  even  when  the  indulgence  granted  by 
delay  to  sue,  had  been  the  result  of  simple  kindness — and,  finally,  how  many 
are  there,  who  being  discharged  from  their  debts  by  a  bankrupt  law,  would  vol- 
untarily come  forward  and  pay  them,  when  they  should  subsequently  become 
able  ?  Why  this  latter  phenomenon  is  so  rare,  that  when  an  instance  occurs  ol  a 
discharged  bankrupt  paying  his  debts,  it  is  bruited  as  a  miracle  of  honor  through 
iiU  the  newspapers  in  the  land  ;  and  ten  to  one  his  creditors  present  him  a  ser- 
vice of  plate  for  an  act  of  simple  honesty  !  For  I  take  it  to  be  clear  that  there 
can  be  no  honest  excuse  for  not  paying  a  debt,  and  punctually  loo,  except  that  of 
absolute  inability  ;  and  that  excuse  ceases,  the  moment  ability  returns. 

As  I  am  speaking  before  an  association  of  young  merchants,  may  I  so  far 
claim  the  privilege  of  a  mentor,  as  to  conclude  this  discourse  with  a-iew  words  of 
advice  ? 

Set  out  then  Avith  the  belief  that  knowledge  is  capital,  and  by  all  the  means 
in  your  power  strive  to  inform  yourselves  of  whatever  concerns  the  functions  of 
a  nlerchant.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your  noble  profession,  never  for- 
get that  the  most  unswerving  integrity  is  demanded  of  you,  not  only  by  the  com- 
mon obligations  of  morality,  but  the  truest  considerations  of  self-interest.  Be 
not  eager  for  rapid  gains,  but  hasten  slowly  and  therefore  surely — keep  down  the 
spirit  of  speculation,  though  all  around  you  run  mad  with  it,  remembering  that 
the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  of  its  leading  you  to  ruin.  Look  upon  an  un- 
questioned credit  as  the  most  precious  of  acquisitions — remember  that  its  only 
true  foundations  are  integrity  and  prudence-  -use  but  do  not  abuse  it.  When 
once  acquired,  make  any  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  keep  it  unsullied.  Avoid  the  en- 
tanglements of  accommodation  endorsements  as  far  as  you  can  ;  but  if  you  once 
make  such,  consider  the  debt  as  equally  binding  with  your  own.  Finally,  con- 
sider every  promise  you  make  as  sacred  as  if  it  were  a  vow  upon  the  altar;  and 
however  the  law  may  regard  it,  make  it  good  at  any  sacrifice,  for  the  sa"ke  of  a 
merchant's  honor.  Keep  these  counsels,  and  you  will  avoid  those  numerous 
shoals  and  quicksands  whereby  so  many  merchants  sufler  shipwreck — and  if  it 
be  not  your  lot  "  to  lay  up  gold  as  dust,  and  the  gold  of  Ophir  as  the  stones  of 
the  brook,"  you  will  certainly  acquire  a  treasure  by  the  side  of  which  gold  is 
but  dross — the  character  of  an  upright  and  honorable  merchant. 
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ART.  III.— MODERN  irtERATURE. 

BY   J.    ORMROD,   OF   MISSOURI. 

Genlhmen : — I  was  agreeably  surprised,  a  few  weeks  ago,  by  the  presentation 
of  the  three  first  numbers  of  your  perioJical — the  Western  Journal— having 
previously  seen  no  announcement  of  its  existence. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  contents,  which  evince  on  your  part  care 
and  diligence,  and  manifest  a  comprehensive  intelligence  in  regard  to  the  best 
mean?  for  promoting,  permanently,  the  interests  of  the  west— and  especially  those 
of  our  own  State,  the  natural  resources  of  which,  when  fully  developed, 
cannot  fail  to  advance  it  to  a  high  rank  and  importance  in  the  confede- 
racy. Amidst  the  lamentable  dearth  which  prevails  in  our  home  literature 
of  any  really  nourishing  food  for  the  mind,  how  much  more  grateful  is  it  to 
a  lover  of  his  species,  and  one  who  has  a  healthful  appetite,  to  be  thus  greeted 
with  something  soliti  and  wholesome,  than  to  have  tendered  to  him  some  newly 
concocted  political  or  literary  weekly  sheet,  of  high  sounding  title  but  vapid  con- 
tents ;  nor  can  I  except  from  the  category  our  fashionable  monthlies,  et  id  genus 
omne,  with  their  meagre  bills  of  fare  and  thin  potations 

We  live,  indeed,  in  a  literary  era — a  period  of  advancement  when  literature 
and  useful  knowledge  are  immeasurably  more  widely  diffused  among  the  masses, 
than  was  the  case  in  any  former  age  of  the  world ;  but  while  literature  is  thus 
diffused,  and  still  diffusing,  is  it  not  also  being  diluted  ?  And  while  increasing  in 
quantity,  is  it  not  in  an  equal  ratio  degenerating  in  quality .'  This  is  an  enquiry 
befitting  us  to  make,  that  we  be  not  too  heedlessly  carried  away  with  the  current. 

The  public  taste,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  becoming  frivolous,  if  not  morbid  ;  it  has 
become  diverted  from  the  more  wholesome  and  instructive  works  that  are  extant, 
to  seek  for  entertainment  in  the  light  unedifying — to  say  no  worse  of  it — period- 
ical literature  of  the  times,  with  which  we  are  so  profusely  supplied,  and  in 
which  the  great  body  of  readers  now  find  their  chief  gratification.  The  literary 
caterers  for  the  public  are  responsible  for  this,  as  well  as  the  resultmg  conse- 
quences. The  writers  of  the  day,  and  among  them  those  of  whom  we  might 
hope  better  things,  instead  of  seeking  to  elevate  the  public  sentiment,  improve 
the  taster,  and  instruct  the  minds  and  morals  of  their  readers,  too  generally  de- 
scend from  their  station,  desecrate  their  calling,  and  lower  themselves  to  the 
standard  of  the  multitude.  Imbued  often  with  the  sacred  spirit  of  genius,  but 
with  unhallowed  imaginations,  they  mistake  their  mission — they  flatter,  they 
pander  to  base  passions,  and  administer  to  appetites  already  too  much  depraved, 
until  the  public  taste,  growing  by  what  it  feeds  on,  becomes  more  and  more 
vitiated. 

Our  imaginative  literature,  now  so  abundant  and  so  much  sought  after,  although 
it  may  in  some  respects  be  superior  to  that  of  the  last  age,  and  is  certainly  more 
attractive,  has  yet,  in  the  present  day,  taken  a  downward  tendency  in  its  flight. 
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Book  making,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  has  become  too  much  of  a 
craft,  and  authorship  atiade — quantity  is  a  greater  consideration,  both  with  the 
writer  and  the  public,  than  is  at  all  desirable,  for  it  takes  precedence  of  quality. 

The  inquiry  is  regarding  the  sale  ol  any  proposed  publication,  rather  than  its 
usefulness  or  desirableness  in  other  respects.  We  no  longer,  as  in  times  that 
are  by-gone,  see  authors  giving  themselves  up  with  absorbing  devotion  to  their 
subject,  with  their  entire  thoughts  wrapt  in  deep  earnestness,  and  seeking  with 
ardent  impulse  and  benevolent  purpose  to  enlighten  and  elevate  their  species. 
They  have  partaken  of  the  leaven  of  the  times,  and  genius  has  become  contami- 
nated with  a  wordly  spirit. 

With  ignoble  and  sordid  aims,  they  now  supplicate*]Mammon,  and  make  pro- 
pitiatory offerings  to  the  fitful  and  ever  changing  humors  which  dispense  popular 
awards.  They  must  make  fortunes,  gaily  sport  among  the  fashionable  crowd, 
and  become  lions,  forsooth  !  Is  it  for  them  to  do  these  things,  I  would  ask — to 
leave  their  empyrean  and  mix  with  the  baser  and  earth-born  spirits  of  the  every 
day  world,  contending  for  the  privileges  oi  life  ? 

What  have  they  to  do  with  fashionable  vanities  such  as  these,  or  wiiy  should 
they  concern  themselves  with  such  sublunary  fooleries.'  Theirs  is  the  no- 
bler task  of  purifying  the  worldly  mind,  and  correcting,  so  far  as  may  be,  the 
grosser  tendencies  of  the  age.  If  they  are  seeking  a  reward  for  their  labors,  let 
them  look  for  it  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  own  thoughts,  and  if  those  labors 
are  such  as  to  be  worthy  their  genius,  there,  most  assuredly,  they  will  find  it. 

IModern  authors,  with  some  few  exceptions,  are  thus  prone  to  write  to  please 
the  many,  rather  than  the  discriminating  few.  They  are  induced,  many  of  them, 
by  the  venality  I  am  deploring,  to  cater  for  the  gratification  of  every  depraved 
taste,  and  hence  the  ''Jack  Shepherds,"  and,  if  the  demand  should  come,  the 
'' Das? )/ jBo6s,"  and  "  Black  Sails"  in  abundance,  to  be  undertaken  by  some  of 
the  most  accomplished  literary  men  of  the  day. 

It  is  for  the  reading  public  to  look  to  this  matter,  and  to  correct  the  downward 
tendencies  and  literary  degeneracy  of  the  age,  or  literature  which  has  elevated, 
may  again  depress  us.  But  glory  be  to  our  old  writers !  such  a  catastrophe, 
should  it  overtake  us,  could  only  be  of  temporary  duration,  for  were  everything 
else  to  fail  us,  we  should  find  in  their  pages— in  our  standard  literature— a  re- 
deeming and  restorative  power. 

The  demand  for  inferior  and  demoralizing  literature  produces  the  supphj,  but 
would  our  writers  of  talent  and  genius  better  employ  their  gifts  by  directing  their 
aims  to  higher  objects — those  of  elevating  the  tastes  and  stimulating  the  faculties 
of  their  readers  to  healthful  exercise,  and,  with  a  due  share  of  moral  courage, 
always  give  us  something  truly  worthy  their  labors— whether  employed  upon 
fiction  or  that  which  is  more  directly  instructive— the  supplyXhViS  furnished  would 
not  fail  to  create  the  demand.  The  demand  might  come  more  slowly,  perhaps, 
but  the  ratio  of  its  increase  would  certainly  be  greater  and  more  lasting. 
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In  what  other  way  than  this,  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  can  we  expect  any 
benefits  to  accrue  from  literature — from  what  may  be  termed  elegant  literature  at 
least— to  the  people  at  large,  in  forming  their  minds  and  morals,  and  mouJduig 
their  tastes?  For,  liowevep^avorably  organized  by  nature,  the  rising  gelieration, 
at  least,  are  ever  subject  lo  the  influence.^  around  them,  be  those  influences- for  good 
or  for  evil;  their  literary  tastes  and  associations  are  mostly  decided  by  what  is 
presented  to  them  in  books  and  periodicals,  and  they  are  capable  of  much  better 
things,  and  better  guidance  than  they  usually  get  for  theirttiinds  from  the  com- 
mon-place fugitive  productions  of  the  age.  ' 

It  is  the  province  of  the  more  highly  gifted  natures  to  direct  the  destinies  of 
•Inankind  ;  and  those  writers  who  have  the  powej-,  and  seek  not  to  raise  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  many^-^to  attract  themfro'm  pursuits  which  areJow  and  :grovel- 
ling  to  such  only  as  are  worthy  their  rational  natures,  are  unmindful  of  their  .sa- 
cred trust,  and  injure  their  oAvn  fame  ;-for,  unluss  literary  labors  are  so  conducted 
as  to  produce  this  effect  in  a  lasting  and  unequivocal  manner,  they  must  always 
and  necessarily  be  somewhat  barren  performances,  whatever,  ha  other  respects, 
rtiay  be' their  pretensions. 

.'i'iGrekt  men— great  geniuses-^constitute  the  world's  treasure  r.they^i^  the  lights 

'of  ttaitkind,  and  to  them  wemust  look  Up  as  to^  guiding/  stars,,  to  direct  us  on 
our  way  to  that  higher  destiny  which  it  is  said  awaits  u?in  our  fart]\er  advajices 

and  attainment  to  ultimate  civilization  :  if  not  to  them,  which  way  shall  we  turn 

fonr  eyes  or  whither  diaiect.or  steps .' 

•^■^'iVlfh  loftier  aims  than  the  mere  Winning  of  popufer  favor,  or  than  any  which 
'{he  Idve  of  pecuniary  gain  or  fashionable  notoriety  can  supply-^sUchaims  as  the 
pure  feelings  of  philanthropy  can  alone  inspire — our  irjost  talented  writers,  the 
Bulwcrs  of  (he  day,  would  have  devoted  their  geniuses,  an«  dedicated  their Jw- 
bors  to  the  services  of  mankind,  in  seeking  to  enlighten  and  elevate  their  species 
by  producing  works  of  no  doubtful  tendency.  They  would  have  given  us  pure 
gold; unalloyed  with  the/has(?r'inet^s,  and  refined  by  the  subtle  process  of  their 
genius;  and  not  as  noW,  have  plated 'before  us  images  in  which  brass,  uon,  and 
clay  are  mixed  up  with  the  precious  metals  which  we  find  there  interlaid,  with 
the' skill  of  hi  workman  indeed,  but  which  we  cannot  extract,  or  look  upon  with- 
out pain  and  contamination. 

And  let  the  truth  be  impreascid  upon, the  minds  of  all  who,  by  intellectual  labors 
are  seeking  for  fame^  or 'distinction,  that  moral  deliciencies  or  moral  delorniilies  iu 
regard  to  what  they  accomplish,  will  ever  be  fount  to  interpose  an  msuperable 
bar  to  the  attainment  of; :any  gvefeit  enwneiice  or  enviable  notoriety  in  pursuits  of 
every  kuid.  And  the  writer,  statesman,  or  other  distinguished  actor  on  the  world's 
great  theatre,  whc  has  those  deficiences  lo  contend  with,  however  mighty  and 
traneceiKlent  hisipofwersof  iirilellect,  will  fail  in  his  object,  with  whatever  ardent 
aspirations  he  may  parit  lor  renown ;  ,  ;_m  ■'  ;  >  v  .■  J  ,o  ,   ,;  ;  ■■  ■,.     ■  . 

He  will  never  reach  that  high  pinnacle  of  just  fame,  on  which  the  great  be^Cf 
30* 
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factors  of  mankind  take  their  pernaanent  station — the  Shakspearcs,  tlie  Miltons, 
the  Washingtons,  the  Franklins,  and  LaFayettes  of  past  times.  No  adamantine 
column  will  rise  up  a  pedestal  for  his  feet  to  stand  on.  Buoyed  up  and  sustained 
for  the  time  by  the  fickle  breath  of  popular  applause  only,  he  must  be  content  to 
take  his  station  in  mid  air;  and  when  the  changing  breeze  with  the  changing 
mood  that  gave  it  bjeing,  takes  another  direction,  he  falls  without  other  support, 
prostrate  down  to  earth,  never  to  rise  again. 

This  is  not  a  picture  merely  sketched  to  please  the  fancy,  but  a,  true  type  jn 
figuiative  language — fanciiul  though  it  may  be — of  the  many  signal. instances  we 
have  had  before  us,  which  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  truth  I  contend  for.  I 
might  here  recount  many  examples,  were  such  proof  needed,  for  establishing  my 
position,  not  of  literary  men  only,  but  men  .of  pre-eminent  talents,  moving  and 
seeking  distinction  in  other  spheres  of  life — legislators,  statesmen,  and  politicians 
of  almost  every  class ;  and  some  of  these  in  our.  own  country  and  before  our  eyes 
in  the  present  day.  ra  icDu.; '-.j  lu  '.rii;  -^iiij-.'-'    :     . 

Men  they  were  hr  high  stations,  who  had  raised  themselves  by  their  great 
talents  to  an  enviable  distinction ;  and  while  they  were  thought  pure,  were  hon- 
ored with  the  name  of  patriots;  but  they  have  fallen — their  hour  of  tiial  came, 
and  they  were  found  wanting  in  one  of  the  prime  elements  of  greatness — honesty 
of  purpose.  -^ 

These  may  be  said  to  be  deficient  in  knowledge  of  mankind,  in  tact,  or  what 
not,  but  we  can  best  account  for  their  failure,  by  referring  it  to  a  deficiency  iu 
honesty,  in  purity  of  motive,  and  singleness  of  heart — without  which  requisites, 
and  with  the  gifts  of  angels,  they  can  never  become  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of 
their  countrymen.  "  Without  moral  worth,"  as  well  observed  by  a  writer  of  the 
day,  "  acuteness  of  intellect,  is  but  a  snare  to  its  possessor."  .  y^ 

Entertaining  the  above  sentiments,  I  therefore  cannot  fail  to  be  gratilied  at  the 
auspicious  appearance  of  the  Western  Journal,  and  I  greet  your  undertaking 
accordingly  with  a  hearty  God  speed,  trusting  that  you  will  neither  fail  nor  falter 
in  the  good  work  you  have  set  yourselves  to  do,  but  steadily  and  perseveringly 
prosecute  your  objects,  and  your  labors  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated,  and  to  result 
in  good.  I  trust  that  you  will  continue  as  you  have  begun,  to  be  tire  strenuous 
and  enlightened  advocates  of  the  true  interests  of  the  west,  not  only  those  inter- 
ests which  are  ??ia«en'a/— agricultural,  commercial,  manufacturing,  &c.— but  that 
you  will  also  not  lose  sight  of  those  higher  interests  which  relate  to  mind  and 
morals,  but  do  what  in  you  lies  to  promote  them  by  an  endeavor  to  stimulate  your 
readers  to  the  cultivation  of  their  faculties,  without  which  our  prosperity  and 
physical  advancement,  however  considerable,  can  avail  us  but  little. 

Our  present  civilization,  it  must  be  remembered,  is- but  half  progress,  and  boast 
as  we  will,  even  of  our  intellectual  development,  if  it  be  merely  civilization  of 
the  head  we  have  achieved,  but  which  penetrates  not  the  heart,  it  will  be  a  boot- 
less acquisition. 
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If  you  can  sympathize  with  me  in  the  sentimenta  and  opinions  I  advance,  you 
will  then  readily  assent  to  the  proposition  that  there  are  other  and  still  more  im- 
portant interests  which  it  behooves  you  to  urge  upon  your  readers,  besides  those 
which  relate  exclusively  to  our  materisil  being;  interests  in  which  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  the  west,  as  well  as  that  of  all  others,  is  deeply  involved. 

1  am  glad  1o  fmd,  therefore,  that  although  the  greatest  number  of  your  pages 
are  filled  with  matter  of  purely  secular  interest,  you  have  apparently  left  a  niche 
in  your  journal  to  be  filled  with  something  of  a  different  nature. 

I  live  in  a  retired  situation,  and  in  partial  seclusion,  a  state  favorable  to  thought 
and  reflection,  and  would  employ  the  little  leisure  I  have  at  command,  in  some 
way  that  may  tend  to  the  good  of  my  species,  while  it  may  afford  me  a  sufficient 
solace  and  entertainment.  I  would  fain,  in  short,  contribute  something,  as  much 
as  in  me  lies,  which  may  in  some  small  degree  advance  the  cause  you  have 
espoused — something  tending  to  real  progress  in  the  west,  and  especially  in  Mis- 
souri, ray  adopted  State.  If  I  have  the  ability  to  do  this,  and  may  be  admitted  at 
all  as  a  colaborator  in  the  work,  so  as  to  occupy  a  space  in  your  Journal,  it  must 
be  in  some  way  that  is  suited  to  my  mental  pursuits,  and  on  subjects  congenial  to 
my  habits  of  thought. 

I  can  collect  no  statistics  that  will  be  of  value  to  you  or  your  readers.  My 
attainments  in  natural  science  are  but  slender;  and  having  little  skill  in  Geology 
or  any  of  the  details  of  Mineralogy,  I  cannot  pretend  to  enlighten  your  readers  in 
what  relates  to  natural  formations,  or  descant  on  the  fossil  remains  of  an  extinct 
generation.  I  am  equally  innocent  of  the  methods  of  exploration  for,  and  the 
discovery  and  reduction  of  mineral  ores,  as  of  all  the  Vulcanian  operations  of  the 
forge  and  bellows.  With  the  Spiimi-ng  Jenny  1  am  unacquainted,  and  can  only 
conceive  of  it  from  the  import  of  its  name,  as  being  something  of  the  feminine 
gender  which  is  concerned  in  spinning  a  thread — a  sort  of  modern  Lachcsis.  I 
am  but  little  conversant  with  commerce  or  commercial  affairs,  nor  have  internal 
improvements  occupied  my  attention,  except  in  so  far  asrelates  to  my  own  inner 
man.  I  can  thus  far  more  easily  inform  you  as  to  what  I  cannot  than  what  I 
can  do. 

I  have  been  rather  a  thinker  tlian  an  observer,  and  my  thoughts  have  been  em- 
ployed more  upon  speculative  subjects  than  upon  the  actualities  of  this  visible 
and  diurnal  sphere;  having  concerned  myself  more  with  truths  th^t  are  c^led 
■.contingent  than  with  such  as  belong  to  the  exact  Sciences:       '     •-' '••^"1 -'^     ^     ' 

My  slu'ly — admitting  Pope  as  sufficient  authority; — has  been  of  the  proper 
kind,*  for  I  have  endeavored  with  much  pains-taking  diligence  to  comprehend 
'man,'  although  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  I  have  as  yet  attained  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  my  subject.  I  make  some  pretensions  to  psychological  and  ethical 
science,  and  have  bestowed  some  thought  on  the  subject  of  education;  generp,! 

*"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  ••-:  '.! 
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literature  also,  which  I  see  included  in  your  catalogue  of  subjects  (a  convenient 
generalization,)  has  engaged  a  large  share  of  my  attention. 

Ami  now,  gentlemen,  if  such  work  as  1  can  do,  and  which  I  leave  you  to  judge 
of  from  tiiis  expose,  is  likely  to  suit  you,  and  I  may  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a 
contributor  to  your  journal,  3-ou  may  count  on  me  as  an  occasional  coadjutor. 

Whatever  my  deficiencies  may  be  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  good;  will.  I  have 
the  gift  of-perseverance,  and  can  boast  of  some  energj',  aivd  l.iwill  doniyibest. 
Laborers  are  needed  for  the  work,  and  in  such  a  caitse,  a  writer  should  strip- to 
the  buff,  set  about  his  task  in  sturdy  earnestness,  and  lay  on  as  with  a  heavy 
maul  when  there  is  strong  work  to  do.  I  like  to  give  -a  free  i^lterance  to  my 
thought*,  little  regardlul  of  conventional  forms  of  expi-essioir^j  and  whether  in 
writing  or  speaking,  restraints  are  irksome  to  me,  and  in  this  respect,  therefore,  I 
shall  claim  for  myself  some  indulgence.  Candor,  however,  requires  me  to  say 
that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  maintaining  sentiments  and  opinions  that  are  somewhat 
heretical,  or  such,  at  least,  as  the  world  regards  as  being  odd  and  unor- 
thodox. I  hold,  for  example,  that  man  was  not  designed  by  the  great  artificer 
of  the  universe  to  be  an  earth-worm,  or  mere  money  giubbing  animal  j  that  his 
physical  should  be  held  subordinate  to  his  intellectual  wantsj;,, that  it  behooves 
him,  therefore,  to  regard  those  olijects  and  pursuits  which  men  generally  are 
accustomed  to  cherish  as  ^n'mar//  and  all  important — such  as.  the  acquisition  of 
property,  influence,  honors,  and  the  emoluments  of  plax;e  and  power,  and  even 
his  proper  business  and  avocation  in  life — in  the  light  of  secondary  objects  only ; 
that  what  are^  commonly  regarded  as  secondary  pursuits,  and  of  minor  irnpoitance 
. — such  as  the  improvement  of  the  mind  and  morals,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
charities  and  the  amenities  of  social  life — he  should  accustom  himself  to  esteein 

as  primary,  and  make  their  pursuit  accordingly,  the  chief  business  of  his  life.  'On 

^  •'  ^  ^  °  •■  '^i::    -.'i;.  La/hTi  lOi/V,    _  ;;;■ 

the  subject  of  education  1  entertain  views  loo,  such  as  few  of  your.readers,  lap- 
jprehend  will  sympathize  with.  •.  .  .  , ,  ,,         : 

to  The  discipline  observed  in  our  primary  or  common  schools,  I  look  upon  at 
being-.too  mechanical;  words  and  not  things  are  taught.  This  would  be  less  ob- 
jectionable if  ideas  were  always  annexed  to  the  words,  but  unfortunately  this  is 
but  seldom  the  case;  books  are  t^p  much  used,  and  oral  instruction  too  little  resor- 
ted to  by  our  teachers.  I  contend,  also,  that  our  youth  should  not  only  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  usual  branches  of  learning  taught  in  schools,  but  that  tliey 
should  be  practically  trained;  in  a  variety  of  other  useful  knowledge,  and  that 
work  should  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  both  male  and 
female. "  'As  for  the  higher  -institutions  of  learning, 'OUr  colleges, '&g.,  instead  of 
regulating  the  studies  and""  exercises  of  the  youn^  men  seftt  there,  in  acconlance 
with  the  prevailiiig  notion  and  on  the  principle'  of  qualifying  them  for  the' world 
and'ehablihg  them  to  gaih' worldly  distinctions;  I' would  havfe  thetn  disciplined  m 
studies  and  exercises  altogether  unworldhj,  that  when  they  go  out  into  society 
they  may  be  qualified  for  a  higher  task,  that  of  diverting- men's  minds  fjom  mere 
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worldly  distinctions  and  honors,  and  directing  them  to  objects  more  worthy  of  a 
rational  nature.  With  these  observations,  sufficiently  desultory,  and,  as  youi 
readers  may  think,  somewhat  extravagant,  I  will,  at  present  content  myself. 


ART.  IV.— THE  RISE,  PROGRESS  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

BY   ALFRED    S.    WAUGH,    ESQ. 

If  through  the  long  vista  of  vanished  ages,  we  turn  the  mind's  eye  back  to  the 
days  of  the  world's  infancy,  and  contemplate  the  gradual  development  of  the 
human  intellect^  what  a  broad  field  do  we  find  for  the  exercise  of  our  reflective 
faculties ! 

Kesplendent  in  all  the  finished  symmetry  of  matchless  form,  we  see  man,  as 
he  came^rom  the  hand  of  his  Creator,  an  unlimited  sovereign,  whose  empire 
embraced  all  earth — exercising  those  powers  delegated  to  him  by  the  Most 
High,  and  receiving  the  willing  homage  of  an  infinite  creation.  All  that  he 
could  desire,  smiled  in  rich  luxuriance  around  him  ;  the  fruits  of  the  earili — like 
himself — flourished  in  full  maturity ;  wheresoever  he  turned,  a  banquet  was  ready 
prepared  to  his  hand  by  day,  and  the  flower  enamelled  earth,  redolent  of  the  most 
delicious  perfumes,  presented  him  with  a  couch  by  night;  whilst  the  moon,  in 
her  silvery  majesty,  beamed  calmly  on  his  child-like  sleep,  and  the  gentle  winds 
of  Heaven,  as  they  fanned  his  glowing  cheeks,  or  played  with  his  tresses,  mur- 
mured a  sweet  lullaby  round  the  infant  cradle  of  the  father  of  the  human  race. 
His  was  undivided  sway.  The  Omnipotent  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life  ;  endowed  him  with  thought,  reflection,  invention,  command ;  and  created 
a  little  lower  than  angels,  made  him  all  but  a  God.  In  a  happy  state  of  innocence, 
he  reigned  in  Paradise — a  mighty  potentate,  receiving  the  willing  homage  of  all 
created  beings ;  and  the  reverence  with  which  its  inhabitants  obeyed  him,  shewed 
Vteir  admiration  of  Him  who  said  : 

«'  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness ;  and  let  him  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the 
cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth." 

"  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image.  Noble  in  reason,  infinite  in  faculties, 
in  form  and  moving  express  and  admirable !  in  action  like  an  angel !  in  appre- 
hension like  a  God!  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon  of  animals." 

Whilst  in  this  blissful  state,  man  knew  no  wants,  until,  lured  by  the  tempter, 

"He  eat  of  that  forbidden  fruit,  whose  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe." 

Finding  himself — alas !  too  late — shorn  of  a  great  part  of  his  strength,  no  lon- 
ger loved,  but  feared  by  the  inferior  portion  of  creation,  and  fully  awakened  to  a 
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sense  of  the  awful  curse  of  disobedience — he,  wlio  had  basked  in  the  approving 
smile  of  Heaven,  and  roamed  in  fearless  grandeur  throughout  his  vast  domain, 
trembled  before  his  late  obedient,  but  now  rebellious  subjects.  The  dread  doom 
reverberating  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  universe,  drove  him  to  the  gloomiest 
shades  of  forest  solitude,  in  the  vain  hope  of  hiding  himself  from  the  sight  of 
Him  who  fills  all  space. 

Aware  of  the  penalty  of  his  disobedience,  he  sought  protection  from  the  at- 
tacks of  those  whose  fierce  passions  had  been  awakened  by  his  transgression ; 
and  retiring  to  caverns,  or  recesses  of  the  rocks,  found  a  home  and  a  fortress  from 
their  malignity.  Although  these  may  have  afforded  comparative  safety,  his 
growing  wants  springing  from  his  altered  position  in  life,  aroused  within  him  his 
hitherto  latent  energies,  and  brought  the  inventive  faculties  into  activity. 

His  first  ellort  resulted  in  the  construction  of  a  conical  hut,  rudely  composed  of 
a  few  branches  of  trees,  their  ends  resting  on  the  ground,  and  their  tops  secured 
with  such  cords  as  nature  presented,  over  which  was  thrown  a  covering  of  bark, 
or  leaves  to  shelter  him  from  the  bright  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun,  and  the  rains 
and  dews  of  night.  His  mind,  now  roused  to  activit}-,  soon  devised  means  of 
erecting  a  more  substantial  and  commodious  hut.  Placing  in  the  earth  trunks  of 
trees,  cut  to  a  convenient  length,  in  an  upright  position,  forming  a  square,  over 
which  others  were  laid  horizontally  for  a  roof,  he  provided  himself  at  once  with 
a  domicile,  and  a  fortification,  in  which  he  dwelt  in  comparative  ease  and  securit)^, 
and  in  a  measure  bid  defiance  to  danger. 

Thus,  then,  we  find  architecture  almost  coeval  with  man's  existence,  springing 
from  necessity,  and  rising  in  importance  with  the  increa?e  of  the  human  family. 

The  early  children  of  men,  surrounded  by  flocks  and  herds,  in  which  iherr 
whole  wealth  consisted,  led  a  pastoral  life,  divided  into  families  and  tribes,  to 
w^hose  patriarchal  chiefs  or  heads,  they  submitted  as  childcen  to  parents. 

It  is  probable  at  the  commencement  of  this  stage  of  society,  from  the  paucity  of 
their  number,  that  peace  and  harmony  dwelt  among  them;  but  in  the  progress  of 
time,  as  they  grew  to  multitudes,  all  the  worst  passions  of  their  nature  burst  forth 
as  their  jarring  interests  came  in  contact — strife,  foray,  and  battle  became  daily 
occurrences  ;  with  them  might  was  right,  and  the  strong  trampled  upon  the  weak. 
He  whom  each  tribe  acknowledged  as  its  chief,  felt  the  weight  of  government  in- 
crease with  the  growth  of  his  people;  and  anxious  for  their  safety-  and  welfare, 
added  hnprovements  to  the  original  log  hut.  Bastions  and  towers  arose  from  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  until  at  length  military  architecture  engrossed  his  atten- 
tion and  became  an  art  of  the  first  importance. 

Finding  the  arms  which  nature  had  provided  insufficient  in  their  various  melee, 
recourse  was  had  to  artificial  weapons ;  and  in  the  invention  of  these,  man's  con- 
structive powers  were  called  into  play.  War  and  the  chase  became  mere  pastime 
— an  every  day  employment;  military  distinction,  and  a  thirst  for  fame,  reigned 
paramount  in  the  human  breast;  spears, swords,  helmets,,  shields, and  other  armor 
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were  fabricated  (o  suit  the  growing  wants  of  the  belligerents;  each  day's  experi- 
ence quickened  invention;  improvement  followed  improvement,  until  at  last  the 
warrior  stood  forth  encased  in  a  coat  of  mail,  whose  brazen  plates  turned  aside 
the  winged  arrow,  and  made  the  long  spear  stop  in  its  deadly  course. 

Experience,  that  sure  test  of  genius,  laid  open  his  innate  powers;  each  day's 
revolution  drew  forth  his  slumbering  faculties;  and  Time,  as  he  winged  his  on- 
ward course,  ripened  and  matured  all  his  endowments. 

Having  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  during  life,  his  self  love  led  him  to 
seek  a  place  of  distinction  even  after  death ;  thence  caves,  tumuli,  tombs,  mauso- 
leums, and  pyramids,  developed  his  taste,  and  threw  around  his  last  cold  bed  a 
shadowy  remembrance  of  his  past  glory. 

-  Instinctively  aware  of  his  divine  origin,  and  anxious  to  testify  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude for  his  creation  and  preservation,  man  pictured  to  himself  some  immaterial 
being  to  whose  beneficence  he  was  indebted  for  existence ;  but  as  the  human  intel- 
lect was  still  shrouded  in  the  mantle  of  gloom  and  obscurity,  his  first  conceptions 
of  a'divinity  led  him  to  adopt  rude  pillarfe  of  stone  as  representations  of  that  celes- 
tial being,  whose  all-pervading  presence  and  influence  is  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  every  inhabitant  of  the  universe.  Or  probably  viewing  the  heavenly  bodies, 
bright  and  sparkling  as  they  moved  throughout  the  firmament,  they  were  the  first 
objects  which  nature  and  reason  taught  him  to  reverence,  or,  it  may  be,  that 
raising  his  thoughts  to  a  more  conspicuous  object,  he  looked  upon  the  sun,  and 
paid  him  divine  honors  as  the  great  creator  and  comforter  of  the  whole  earth. 

This,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  infant  mind  of  man,  was  no  unreasonable 
idolatry; — it  sprang  from  a  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  that  magnificent  orb,  and 
of  the  benefits  derived  from  his  vivifying  rays.  To  him,  therefore,  were  erected 
magnificent  temples,  "  and  towering  obelisks  reared  their  sculptured  heads  far  up 
into  his  resplendent  dominions,  around  whose  base,  millionsTW  pagan  worship- 
pers bowed  with  reverential  awe."* 

Man,  the  master  work  of  all  creation,  whose  commanding  form,  instinct  with 
the  divinity,  impressed  all  other  beings  with  a  sense  of  awe  and  reverence,  natu- 
rally conceived  himself  the  image  of  his  IMaker,  and  the  being  he  would  adore. 
Therefore,  he  formed  an  image  of  himself,  as  the  most  appropriate  symbol 
through  which  to  offer  up  worship  to  the  grand  first  cause.  Thence,  we  may 
suppose,  arose  the  sculpture  of  the  human  form.  But,  having  given  sufficient 
scope  to  the  imagination  to  revel  amid  the  fields  of  unrecorded  time,  let  us  now 
look  upon  the  page  of  history,  and  see  if  we  cannot  find  data  whereon  to  fix  cur 
observations.  And  to  this  end  must  we  turn  to  Egypt,  that  vast  sepulchre  of  ex- 
tinct learning,  science  and  wisdom,  for  information  ;  some  of  whose  mighty  works 
of  art,  proudly  lower  aloft,  and  still  bid  defiance  to  the  devouring  hand  of  time — 
imperishable  records  of  superior  intellect,  in  days  long  since  faded  into  the  dim 
and  shadowy  past. 

•Lojsing. 
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The  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  in  many  respects,  is  the  most  interesting  on  the 
face  of  the  earth;  for,  to  it  can  the  scholar,  the  antiquarian,  aad  philosopher 
direct  his  researches,  and  from  its  inexhaustible  fields  reap  rich  harvests  of  litera- 
ture, science  and  art.  And  as  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  regarded  as  the  cradle  of 
science,  as  well  as  the  first  seat  of  regular  government,  we  are  accustomed  to 
ascribe  the  rudiments  of  our  arts  and  literature,  to  the  singularly  ingenious  peo- 
ple who  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  at  a  period  long  prior  to  the  records  of 
civil  history.  Hence,  the  historian  takes  that  country  as  the  starting  point  in  the 
pursuit  of  every  object  of  a  moral  or  intellectual  nature. 

The  wonderful  magnitude  and  durability  of  her  public  works,  which  were  ex- 
ecuted by  her  ancient  inhabitants,  have  been  the  admiration  of  eyery  writer  who 
has  visited  Egypt;  and  her  temples,  tombs,  and  obelisks  have  furnished  occupa- 
tion to  many  generations  of  the  wise  and  great,  of  every  civilized  nation,  on  the 
face  of  the  globe. 

"  Of  this  wonderful  people,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Russel,  "  there  is  nothing 
more  remarkable  than  that  their  greatest  efforls  were  made  at  a  time,  when,  in 
regard  to  religious  faith,  they  were  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  darkness;  when 
light  sprang  up  around  Ihem,  their  taste,  or  their  zeal  seemed  to  decay — yielding 
to  the  dominion  of  barbarian  tribes,  who  were  indebted  to  them  ior  all  their 
knowledge,  as  well  as  lor  their  superstition.  Persia  added  nothing  to  the  arts,  or 
architectural  improvements  of  Egypt.  The  Greeks  presumed  not  to  rival  their 
masters  in  the  construction  of  temples,  pyramids,  and  labyrinths;  and  the  propa- 
gation of  true  religion,  under  the  Roman  Emperors,  put  an  end  to  the  lofly  imag- 
inations which  the  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs  were  wont  to  realize  in  their  na- 
tional structures.  Christianity,  which  blesses  every  land  where  it  is  cordially 
received,  contributed  most  of  all  to  the  extinction  of  that  spirit,  which  had  im- 
pelled the  Egyptians  to  undertake  and  carry  into  effect  works  so  vast  and  imper- 
ishable, as  those  which  still  call  forth  the  astonishment  of  the  traveler.  ■  The 
days  of  their  mythology  were  those  of  their  proudest  glory,  and  we  may  add,  of 
their  greatest  happiness  and  freedom.  This  blind  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of 
Iheir  monarchs,  as  also,  the  inspiring  dogma  that  the  soul  was  to  return  to  the 
ancient  tenement  in  the  flesh,  encouraged  them  to  erect  monuments  which  might 
resist  the  pressure  of  ten  thousand  years,  and  carry  the  fame  of  their  authors  to 
the  very  threshold  of  eternity.  But  when  the  exercise  of  their  primitive  super- 
stition was  no  longer  allowed,  and  another  faith  was  introduced  in  its  place,  the 
temples  were  gradually  abandoned  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Egyptians,  subdued  by 
the  severest  political  oppression,  yielded  at  length  to  a  more  prevailing  power, 
which  directed  their  hopes  and  fears  to  the  contemplation  of  loftier  and  more 
•pi  ritual  objects." 

As  the  great  aim  of  the  Egyptians  seems  to  be  durability  in  all  their  works  of 
art,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  massive  gra<Jeur  of  their  architecture  ;  but  the  very 
€s.*ential8  to  the  pro^luction  of  the  sublime,  which  we  there  behold,  renders  them 
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less  pleasing  to  the  refined  and  sensitive  mind.  Terror,  gloom  and  obscurity, 
being  the  main  requisites,  and  so  absolutely  necessary  to  the  successful  despotism 
of  a  tyrannical  hierarchy,  it  became  incumbent  to  make  architecture  subservient 
to  their  purposes.  Hence,  we  do  not  feel  those  gentler  emotions  on  contemplating 
their  stupendous  fabrics,  which  we  do  on  beholding  the  elegant  structures  of  the 
more  liberal  Greeks. 

Architecture  among  this  remote  people,  was,  in  a  measure,  confined  to  one 
order;  and  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  government,  it  was  impossible 
for  its  professors  to  expand  the  wings  of  genius — to  soar  aloft,  and  try  their  pow- 
ers in  new  and  unexplored  regions.  Not  thus  did  the  noble  Greeks  check  the 
aspirations  of  their  gifted  sons.  Although  deriving  their  learning  and  arts  from 
the  Egyptians,  they  enjoyed  a  boundless  scope  in  every  pursuit  that  could  tend 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  intellect.  No  arbitrary  fetters  shackled  the  free  exer- 
cise of  thought.  Literature  and  art  roamed  abroad,  untrammeled  amid  the  realms 
of  fancy.  No  bonded  serf  dared  pollute,  even  with  his  footsteps,  the  hallowed 
threshold  of  nature's  aristocracy.  The  pen,  the  pencil,  and  chisel  were  wielded 
by  freemen  alone,  and  millions  paid  homage  at  the  shrine  of  genius. 

In  the  enlightened  land  of  Greece,  under  a  freer,  nobler,  and  more  poetic  form 
of  government,  architecture  attained  its  utmost  perfection.  Her  artists  having  a 
field  wherein  the  taste  and  fancy  could  play  unfettered,  soon  found  from  the  very 
exercise  of  mental  libert)%  the  true  point  of  excellence.  She  who  had  started  in 
the  pursuit,  ages  after  Egypt  had  arrived  at  her  greatest  splendor,  soon  outstript 
her  in  the  nobler  arts.  Her  hill-tops  were.crowned  with  temples,  whose  exquis- 
ite symmetry  served  as  models  to  futurity.  The  genius  of  her  sculptors  peopled 
lier  groves  with  gods,  and  heroes.  Her  valleys  responded  to  the  eloquence  of  her 
orators;  and  music  and  poetry  floated  on  the  breath  of  Heaven,  in  unison  witii 
the  melody  of  nature — giving  to  her  a  splendor  of  renown,  hallowed  and  undy- 
ing. The  influence  of  her  arts  were  felt  and  appreciated.  Her  warriors  were 
brave ;  her  statesmen  wise ;  her  philosophers  profound ;  and  her  drators  eloquent 
in  an  eminent  degree.  As  a  people,  they  were  polished  and  refined  ;  for  her  arts 
threw  a  charm  o'er  the  land,  "giving  to  man  a  higher  perfection — tuning  his 
spirit  softer  and  clearer — opening  his  heart  to  refined  pleasures — and  bringing  him 
above  all  things  nearer  the  good."* 

During  the  age  of  Pericles  the  arts  attained  to  a  pinnacle  of  greatness,  beyond 
which,  it  IS  thought  by  many,  they  cannot  rise ;  and  when  we  reflect  for  one 
moment  on  the  prospect  of  the  undying  glory  that  was  held  out  to  the  successful 
artist,  the  grand  secret  of  their  excellence  is  at  once  solved.  Honors,  the  greatest 
that  could  be  paid  to  man,  were  showered  on  him  who  triumphed  in  the  race. 
Immortality,  and  a  statue  among  the  gods  themselves,  were  the  rewards  of  genius. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  excellence  crowned  all  their  efforts .'  No !  for 
there  is  a  motive  in  true  genius,  that  raises  him  who  possesses  it,  far  above  tlie 

•Goethe. 
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« 

sordid  desire  of  accumulating  a  liordc  of  yellow  ore ;  tliere  is  "  a  fond  desire,  a 
longing  after  immortality." 

Although  authors  cannot  agree  as  to  which  should  be  awarded  the  meed  of  pre- 
eminence— Painting  or  Sculpture — we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  latter  ought 
to  take  precedence ;  for,  we  find  in  the  Bible,  accounts  of  images  even  before  the 
flood,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  first  efforts  in  the  arts  would  be  made  in  a  material 
to  give  form,  instead  of  color.  The  very  art  would  suggest  itself  to  the  untutored 
mind  of  man,  as  being  capable  of  conveying  a  representation  more  in  accordance 
with  his  own  form,  than  any  production  of  the  pencil  on  a  flat  surface.* 

When  carried  to  perfection,  (as  in  the  days  of  Pericles,)  it  admits  only  of  the 
severe,  or  grand  in  its  style,  and  will  not  be  trifled  with.  From  the  lofty  pinna- 
cle on  which  it  has  long  since  been  placed,  there  is  no  descent — no  bending  to  the 
common-place  trickeries  of  the  pencil,  nor  stooping  to  broad  farce  in  caricature. 
It  is  more  durable,  therefore  better  calculated  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  achieve- 
ments of  men  eminent  for  feats  of  arms,  knowledge  of  letters,  and  profound  phi- 
losophy. 

Like  its  sisters — Painting  and  Poetry — Sculpture  is  indebted  to  the  lofty  imagm- 
ings  of  an  inspired  mind — a  mind  capable  of  embodying  beings  beyond  the  scope 
of  mortal  vision,  and,  as  it  were,  causing  the  "sons  of  God  to  walk  among  the 
children  of  men."  It  seizes  upon  the  realities  of  earth,  and  hands  down  to  future 
generations  the  imperishable  records  of  by-gone  years — attests  the  fame  of  na- 
tions, and  gives  to  the  world,  at  one  view,  what  would  have  cost  the  historian 
whole  pages.     Eeligiou  is  its  mother,  and  History  its  guardian  angel. 

When  nations  crumble  into  dust,  and  imperial  cities  lie  level  with  the  ground. 
Sculpture  remains,  a  mute,  but  eloquent  proclaimer  of  other  times,  and  other 
men.  The  traveler,  as  he  journeys  along  the  consecrated  shores  of  the  Nile,  or 
treads  the  hallowed  soil  of  Greece,  holds  converse  with  departed  ages.  The 
Egyptian  pyramids,  the  ruined  temples  of  Thebes,  and  the  refined  productions  of 
the  Grecian  chisel,  speak  feelingly  to  his  breast ;  the  very  air  he  breathes  is  redo- 
lent with  art;  every  breeze  bears  upon  its  pinions  the  aspirations  of  genius;  and 
he  holds  communion  with  the  mighty  spirits  of  the  past.  No  matter  what  his 
native  language  may  be,  or  what  the  language  of  the  land  over  which  his  foot- 
steps wander,  Art  speaks  intelligibly  to  him  in  an  universal  tongue.  The  scholar 
may  be  better  enabled  to  understand  and  appreciate  its  beauties,  yet  its  influence 
is  felt  by  the  unlettered.  The  civilized  and  savage  are  alike  alive  to  its  powers, 
and  all  nations  and  people  have  bowed  at  the  footstool  of  its  mojes'y. 

[to   BE   CONTINUED.] 
•The  Indians  of  North  America  make  their  first  efforts  in  the  arts  in  earring. 
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ART.  v.— FURNACE  FOR  CONSUMING  SMOKE. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — From  the  rapid  progress  of  St.  Louis,  it  bids  fair  to  out- 
strip many  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  Union,  and  as  its  future  growth  will  de- 
pend mainly  upon  the  increase  of  its  manufactures,  it  will  become  the  duty  of 
the  city  authorities  to  look  to  the  health  of  the  city,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
reside  in  it.  The  inhabitants,  composed  as  they  will  be,  principally  of  artizane, 
operatives,  and  laborers,  necessarily  confined  in  close  rooms  ajid  a  vitiated  atmos- 
phere, during  the  hours  of  labor,  should,  when  liberated  from  their  daily  toil,  be 
supplied  with  a  healthy  atmosphere,  or  else  our  city  will  become  the  emporium 
of  disease,  in  place  of  energy,  genius  and  skill. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  detrimental  eUccts  of  a  manufacturing  city  upon 
the  health  of  its  inhabitants,  is  the  volumes  of  smoke  emitted  from  the  furnaces 
necessary  in  the  various  processes  of  manufacturing.  These  volumes  of  smoke 
impregnate  the  atmosphere,  and  render  it  unfit  for  the  demands  of  our  nature.  It 
IS  not  my  design,  at  present,  to  say  what  arbitrary  laws  the  City  Council  should 
enact  to  suppress  this  nuisance ;  but  I  wish  to  show  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
producers  of  the  nuisance  to  turn  it  to  a  useful  purpose.  Some  will  ask,  how  is 
this  to  be  done?  I  answer,  by  burning  the  smoke — by  converting  the  large  vol- 
umes of  carbon  into  bright  flames,  and  thus  generating  from  twenty  to  thirty  per 
centum  more  heat  from  the  same  amount  of  fuel  than  is  now  generated.  This 
economy  has  many  dependencies.  It  depends  partly  on  the  fireman,  but  mainly 
on  the  construction  of  the  furnace.  The  furnaces  should  be  so  constructed  as 
to  admit  a  proper  quantity  of  oxygen  to  combine  with  the  carbon,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce combustion.  The  plan  of  furnace  that  appears  to  have  met  this  desideratum 
most  successfully,  is  that  of  C.  Y.  Williams,  styled  the  Argand  Furnace.  Its 
construction  is  somewhat  as  follows  :  Running  at  right  angles  (with  the  length 
of  the  boiler?,)  through  the  bed  of  the  boilers,  is  an  air  chamber  two  and  a  half 
feet  wide,  and  three  feet  deep;  on  each  end  of  this  air  chamber  is  a  sliding  door, 
to  regulate  the  quantity  of  atmosphere  to  be  used  in  consuming  the  smoke ;  on 
the  top  of  this  air  chamber  are  projecting  tubes,  running  up  to,  and  between  the 
boilers ;  these  tubes  are  pierced  wiih  small  holes.  This  air  chamber  and  the 
tubes  are  situated  behind  the  bridge  of  the  furnace  When  the  smoke  from  the 
furnace  is  passing  between  these  projecting  tubes,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
mixes  with  the  volume  of  carbon,  thereby  producing  combustion.  The  fact  is 
established,  that  by  this  plan,  from  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent,  more  heat  is  ob- 
tained from  the  same  amount  of  fuel,  than  is  obtained  from  the  furnace  in  com- 
mon use.  This  is  one  plan  of  furnace  for  consuming  smoke.  I  will  favor  your 
readers  with  some  others  in  my  next,  it  being  my  desire  to  be  useful  to  the  world 
at  large.  Yours  respectfully,  M.  F.  P. 

St.  Louis,  May  7th,  1848. 
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ART.  VI.— SUBSOIL  PLOUGHING  AND  AVATER  FURROWS. 

We  are  under  many  obligations  to  Judge  Willums  for  his  interesting  commu- 
nication upon  tiie  subject  of  Subsoil  Ploughing  and  Water  Furrows.  The  Judge  is 
a  pioneer  of  the  right  stamp — always  ahead  of  others  in  the  country  in  which 
he  lives.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  manufacturing — next  we  find  him  leading  the  way 
in  agricultural  improvements;  and  last,  but  to  us  not  less  interesting,  we  have  the 
honor  of  enrolling  his  name  as  the  first  contributor  to  the  Western  Journal  upon 
the  subject  of  Agriculture.  We  trust  that  now  when  the  ground  has  been  broken 
by  one  of  so  much  experience,  others  will  not  be  backward  in  following  his 
example. 

IMessrs.  Editors — I  desire  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  journal,  to  call 
the  attentimi  of  my  brother  farmers  to  the  subject  of  subsoil  ploughing.  The  sub- 
soil plough  has  been  in  use  for  many  years  in  England,  and  also  in  the  eastern 
States;  but  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  I  am  the  first  individual  who  intro- 
duced it  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

The  advantages  of  subsoil  ploughing  may  be  stated  as  follows:  First,  by  in- 
creasing the  depth  of  pasture  for  the  roots  of  corn  and  other  plants,  they  are  not 
only  furnished  with  a  more  permanent  supply  of  moisture  and  air,  but  the  valua- 
ble properties  of  the  subsoil  are  made  available  without  being  mLxed  with  the 
vegetable  mould,  which  is  left  as  light  and  as  friable  as  before.  Secondly,  by  en- 
larging the  capacity  of  the  pasture  to  hold  water,  the  pulverized  soil  is  prevented 
from  washing  off;  for  it  very  rarely  rains  so  hastily  as  to  carry  off  the  soil  until  it 
is  fully  saturated  with  water ;  and  it  seldom  happens  that  more  rain  falls  at  any  one 
time  than  will  saturate  a  soil  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  depth.  Thirdly, 
it  serves  to  drain  soils  that  are  so  constituted  as  to  hold  water,  and  thus  enables  the 
farmer  to  prepare  for  planting  earlier  in  the  season,  as  well  as  to  work  his  crop 
in  a  shorter  time  after  the  heavy  rains  which  usually  fall  in  the  spring  and  early 
part  of  summer ;  and  lastly,  it  enables  the  crop  to  stand  drought  with  much  less 
injury  ;  for  the  roots  of  corn,  especially,  will  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  pasture, 
although  it  should  be  two  feet  in  depth,  and  here,  it  will  find  sufficient  moisture  to 
sustain  the  plant  in  the  driest  seasons  which  happen  in  this  country.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  these,  result  in  the  final  advantage  of  a  more  certain  and  larger  crop. 
The  advantages  accruing  from  subsoil  ploughing  will  doubtless  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  depth  of  the  vegetable  mould,  and  the  quality  or  properties  of  the  sub- 
soil ;  but  I  think  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  every  description  of  soil  is  benefit- 
ted by  the  process — and  that  by  the  application  of  a  little  manure,  the  average 
crop  of  St.  Louis  county  would  be  increased  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  by 
the  use  of  the  subsoil  plough. 

I  made  the  pattern  for  my  subsoil  plough,  had  the  irons  cast,  and  stocked  it 
myself — it  proved  to  be  an  excellent  model,  and  works  as  well  as  I  could  desire. 
My  method  of  using  it  is  as  follows :  first  with  a  three  horse  plough  I  make  a 
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furrow  about  eight  inches  deep,  turning  the  ground  well,  that  the  soil  may  not  be 
mixed  with  the  cia)- — then  fallow  with  the  subsoil  plough,  running  below  the  level 
of  the  surface  about  twenty  inches,  which  makes  the  entire  dej)th  about  two  feet 
below  the  surface  when  flushed  up.  The  next  furrow  of  the  mould-board  plough 
turns  upon  the  furrow  made  by  the  subsoil  plough,  and  replaces  the  soil  upon  the 
clay  without  mixing  them  together.  The  subsoil  plough  requires  a  team  of  four 
or  five  yoke  of  oxen  it  is  true,  but  this  is  a  small  matter  when  we  consider  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  process;  and  the  labor  and  cost  dwindles  to  almost 
nothing,  when  we  further  consider,  that  the  process  does  not  require  to  be  repeated 
oftener  than  once  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  Besides,  the  plough  costs  but  very 
little,  and  one  would  be  sufficient  to  do  the  work  of  a  whole  neighborhood  for 
many  years. 

I  broke  twenty  acres  with  this  plough  last  fall,  and  the  ground  ploughs  very  light 
and  fine  this  spring;  it  is  oki  ground,  without  slumps,  and  broke  to  the  depth 
above  mentioned. 

I  have  also  found  great  benefit  in  making  water  furrows  in  rolling  land,  or 
where  there  are  long  descents.  These  are  very  easily  laid  off  by  the  use  of  a 
level.  By  running  the  plow  several  times  in  the  same  furrow,  and  removing  the 
loose  earth  with  hoes,  the  work  is  soon  done;  and  if  blue  grass  seed  be  sown  on 
the  lower  side,  and  a  little  attention  be  p?id  to  mending  up  broken  places  for  the 
first  year,  until  the  grass  is  well  set,  the  work  is  complete  and  becomes  a  perma- 
nent improvement;  and  if  properly  projected,  is  almost  a  complete  protection 
against  the  Avashing  oi  the  soil.  By  means  of  these  improvements,  I  can  put 
my  land  in  first  rate  order  with  the  plough  and  harrow,  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
my  corn  being  washed  up  by  the  rain.  When  I  have  planted  my  crop,  which 
1  always  do  by  the  first  of  May,  I  consider  that  the  work  necessary  to  make  it,  is 
half  done. 

My  neighbors  thought  very  little  of  my  subsoil  plough  or  water  furrows,  when 
I  first  introduced  the  use  of  them.  Some  said  I  was  at  mj  old  tricks,  trying  to 
find  out  something  new,  and  that  the  profits  of  my  experiment  would  be  unequal 
to  the  labor.  Of  late,  however,  some  have  begun  to  think  better  of  my  specula- 
tions, as  they  were  pleased  to  call  my  experiments  in  the  beginning. 

My  farm  has  been  in  cultivation  about  twenty  years,  and  by  the  use  of  water 
furrows,  and  the  application  of  a  little  manure,  my  land  is  more  productive  and 
my  crops  more  certain  and  abundant  now,  than  when  it  was  first  cleared. 

To  give  j'our  readers  the  best  evidence  that  I  sympathise  with  you  in  a  desire 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  west,  and  to  make  it  as  independent  of  other 
countries  a.s  practicable,  1  will  mention,  that  about  twenty-eight  years  ago  I  built 
a  double  wool  carding  machine,  in  my  own  shop,  and  put  it  in  operation  for  the 
convenience  of  the  country.  About  the  same  time  I  built  and  put  in  operation 
the  first  cotton  gin  that  was  built  in  the  State;  and  the  year  after,  I  put  in  opera- 
tion a  cotton  spinning  factory.  This  was  about  the  first  attempt  at  spinning  cottoa 
31* 
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hy  machinery  in  Missouri.     These  works  were  put  in  operation  at  the  place 
where  the  county  seat  of  Montgomery  county  is  now  Iccated. 

I  am  aware  that  the  low  price  of  produce  discourages  many  farmers  from  im- 
proving their  soils;  such  concluding,  as  it  would  seem,  that  there  Mas  nothing 
worth  working  for  except  money.  This  I  esteem  one  of  the  great  errors  of  the 
age.  Admit  that  the  farmer  does  not  desire  to  increase  the  quantity  oi  his  crop, 
yet  he  can  surely  have  no  objection  to  diminishing  the  amount  of  his  labor,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  increases  the  value  of  his  land.  Suppose  that  by  improving 
his  land  and  its  culture,  he  can  produce  the  same  quantity  that  he  now  produces 
with  two-thirds  of  the  labor  now  employed,  this  would  relieve  him  from  labor 
two  days  in  each  week.  Hence,  he  has  one-third  of  his  time  at  his  own  disposal ; 
this  may  be  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  the  garden  and  orchard,  and  while  he 
Avould  thus  be  enlarging  his  physical  comforts,  he  would  cultivate  and  improve 
his  taste  for  horticulture,  that  most  refining  of  all  pursuits.  Or,  if  haply  he  should 
possess  a  desire  to  improve  his  mind  by  enlarging  his  stock  of  general  informa- 
tion, he  would  have  time  i'or  this  purpose  also.  Are  such  important  advantages 
as  these  to  be  neglected  ?  Surely  not.  It  is  clear  that  the  lime  thus  gained  is 
wealth  ;  for  what  better  use  could  be  made  of  money  than  to  appropriate  it  to  such 
purposes  as  I  have  enumerated  ?  Think  of  this,  brother  farmers.  Don't  be  dis- 
couraged from  improving  your  lands  or  your  mode  of  culture,  because  produce  is 
low;  nor  because  your  land  is  already  rich,  but  gain  all  the  tim.e  you  can  and 
appropriate  this  to  the  embellishment  of  the  home  of  your  affections,  and  to  men- 
tal and  social  improvement.  These  are  the  principal  objects  that  are  worth  la- 
boring for,  and  their  attainment  is  in  your  power. 


ART.  VII.— JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE. 

Messrs.  Editors — Gentlemen: — My  attention  has  been  attracted  to  articles  in 
Fessenden's  Gardener  of  1832,  and  also  in  E.  Deming's  Farmer's  Keporter  of 
1834,  and  Skinner's  Farmer's  Library,  No.  7,  for  1846,  on  the  culture  of  the 
Jerusalem  Artichoke.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  proper  mode  of  cultivating  that 
valuable  root  is  yet  little  known.  Many  have  thought  that  the  best  mode  of 
raising  them  was  on  the  borders  of  a  fence;  others  have  planted  them,  and  then 
turned  in  their  hogs  to  perfect  the  cultivation,  and  so  on,  till  the  artichoke  turned 
out  to  be  a  troublesome  weed.  You  will  find  a  specimen  of  them  in  the  Ameri- 
can bottom,  of  some  thousand  acres,  cultivated  in  this  way,  having  an  abundance 
of  stalk,  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  roots. 

In  France,  on  the  estate  of  George  W.  Lafayette,  the  only  place  where  it  was 
cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  I  observed  that  the  tubers  were  planted  whole,  eight 
inches  apart,  in  furrows  only  two  feet  apart,  producing  in  proportion  to  corn  cul- 
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tivated  in  this  country,  on  thin  soil,  four  stali<s  to  the  hill.  The  artichoke  should 
never  be  planted  whole,  but  ought  to  be  cut  in  many  pieces,  not  allowing  more 
than  two  eyes  or  sprouts  to  the  hill,  one  foot  apart,  and  the  fiirrows  three  and  a 
half  feet  apart.  If  planted  in  this  way,  lamcontident  that  they  will  yield  from 
Hvo  to  three  thousand  bushels  to  the  acre.  By  way  of  experiment,  I  planted  them 
in  this  w^ay  last  year.  They  yielded  me  one  peck  to  the  hill.  Some  of  these 
plants  were  dug  in  the  presence  of  Capt.  Eiler,  James  Sigerson  and  Gen.  Milburn, 
all  of  whom  were  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  production.  The  articholie 
should  never  be  planted  successively,  on  the  same  field,  but  should  be  carefully 
dug,  so  as  to  rid  yourself  of  that  troublesome  weed,  so  called,  when  you  allow 
the  hogs  to  root  them  out.  Corn  would  be  the  most  suitable  for  a  successive 
crop.  The  artichoke  should  be  planted  as  early  as  the  ground  will  admit,  select- 
ing always  the  largest  for  seed.  They  keep  well  all  winter  in  the  ground ;  the 
most  intense  cold  does  not  affect  them,  nor  are  they  ever  attacked  by  insects,  or 
disease.  I  am  convinced  that  when  this  root  is  known  and  pioperly  cultivated, 
it  will  take  the  first  rank  of  all  other  roots  subjected  to  field  culture.  By  an 
accurate  chemical  analysis,  it  is  found  to  contain  one-third  more  nutiimcnt  than 
the  beet.  Yours  respectfully, 

Carondelet  Township,  Maij  12th,  1S48.  D.  CAKLIN. 


ART.  VIII.— SHOULD  THE  LOOM  COME  TO  THE  COTTON,  OR  THE  COTTON 
GO  TO  THE  LOOM? 

To  the  cotton  grower  this  is  a  question  of  the  highest  importance.  His  future 
prosperity  depends  on  the  correctness  of  the  answer  he  shall  make  to  it,  and  we 
desire,  therefore,  to  offer  for  his  consideration  some  views  that  may  tend  to  enable 
him  to  answer  it  understandingly.  The  enlightened  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Commercial  Bulletin — in  the  centre  of  light  and  interest  on  the  subject — remarks  : 

"  We  buy,  in  New  Orleans,  negro  cotton  goods  manufactured  from  one  bale  of 
cotton,  for  about  the  same  sum  that  we  receive  for  five  bales  of  raw  cotton  ;  the 
other  four  bales  being  for  the  labor  and  profits,  which  are  divided  between  the 
ship  owner,  Northern  or  English  operatives,  mill  proprietors,  agents,  and  com- 
mission merchants;  all  of  which  would  be  retained  at  home,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  own  citizens,  had  we  cotton  mills  established  here." 

Having  bestowed  some  reflection  on  the  above  statement,  we  respectfully  invite 
our  readers  to  accompany  us  in  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  exchanges 
to  which  it  refers. 

The  number  of  working  hands  engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton  may,  with 
some  approximation  to  exactness,  and  near  enough  for  our  purposes,  be  set  down 
at  800,000,  and  the  average  product  per  hand  at  1 ,000*  pounds,  giving  as  the  total 

•Rather  too  low  an  estimate— Editobs. 
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product  800,000,000.  Each  hand,  however,  is  supposed  to  cultivate  about  as 
much  land  in  grain  as  in  cotton.  The  labor  employed  in  the  production  of  cotton 
if,  therefore,  equivalent  to  that  of  400,000  persons,  and  the  product  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  2^00  pounds,  or  five  bales  to  the  hand. 

A  cotton  factory  containing  250  operatives,  only  one-fourth  of  whom  are  male?, 
will  convert  2,000  bales  of  cotton  into  cloth.  This  gives  eight  bales  per  hand. 
Five  persons  in  a  mill  will,  therefore,  convert  into  cloth  as  much  cotton  as  eight 
will  produce;  and  of  the.se  five,  three-fourths  are  females  quite  too  young  and 
feeble  for  efficient  field  labor.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  power  needed 
for  manufacturing  and  producing,  would  give  to  the  work  of  production  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  is  required  for  that  of  conversion  or  manufacture  ;  but  we 
will  assume  that  five  persons  are  required  for  the  manufacture  of  that  which  is 
produced  by  eight. 

The  labor  of  production  is  as  valuable  as  that  of  conversion,  and  a  just  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds,  would  give  to  the  planter  eight  parts  out  of  thirteen, 
leaving  the  remaining  five  for  the  persons  employed  in  converting  the  cotton  into 
cloth.  We  see,  however,  that  the  planter  gives  five  bales  for  one,  or  a  hundred 
for  twenty;  whereas,  if  the  distribution  were  in  the  just  ratio  of  the  labor  cm- 
ployed,  the  planter  should  have  sixty,  and  the  manufacturer  forty. 

This  is,  we  believe,  less  than  a  true  and  just  distribution  would  give  to  the 
planter ;  but  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  error,  we  will  assume  that  the  product 
should  be  equally  divided  between  the  producer  of  the  cotton  and  the  parlies  by 
whom  it  is  converted  into  cloth.  Two  bales  of  raw  cotton  should  then  pay  for 
one  bale  when  manufactured ;  yet  here  we  see,  on  the  authority  of  the  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  Commercial  Bulletin,  that  the  planter  has  to  give  five  for  one. 
What,  then,  becomes  of  his  remaining  three  ?  Assuredly  no  planter  should  rest 
eatisfied  until  he  can  answer  this  question,  to  the  end  that  as  far  as  practicable, 
he  should  escape  from  so  heavy  a  tax.  To  answer  the  question,  let  us  endeavor 
to  trace  the  course  of  operation  to  which  the  five  bales  of  cotton  are  subjected 
from  the  time  of  leaving  the  plantation  until  they  are  returned  in  the  shape  of 
one  bale  converted  into  cloth.  First,  we  have  the  transportation  to  the  place  of 
siiipment,  in  which  a  part  is  swallowed  up.*  Next  comes  the  commission  to 
agents  in  New  Orleans  or  Charleston.  After  this  comes  transportation  to  England, 
or  to  New  Yoik  or  Boston  on  its  way  to  Lowell  or  Manchester.  Next,  commis- 
eions  in  New  York,  Boston,  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Next  comes  wages  to 
operatives  and  profits  to  master  manufacturers.  Following  this,  we  have  trans- 
portation from  Lowell  or  Manchester,  and  thence  to  New  Orleans,  with  an  endlesa 

•Of  the  expense  of  this  first  movement,  some  iJea  may  be  formed  by  those  who  have  seen 
It  comit.g  over  dreadful  roads,  up  to  the  hul  ,  dragged  slowly  along,  iweBtv,  thirty  or  fwty 
miles,  as  we  have  seen  it  r-  min?  inio  Natchez  and  Vicksburg,  hauled  by  five  yoke  of  oxen 
carrying  2 '■,00  to  3. COO  pounds,  and  so  slowly  that  motion  was  scarcely  perce.tible.  So 
many  perish  in  tlie  yoke  in  winter  and  spring,  that  it  has  been  said,  wiili  some  exaggera- 
tion, that  you  might  walk  on  dead  oxen  from  Jackson  to  Vicksbi  rg.  That  w  as  befo  e  the 
railroad  was  mide.  A  wagon  is  loaded  up,  say  fourteen  miles  from  Natchtz,  and  started 
at  night  ,and  reaches  there  in  time  to  get  back  the  next  night  time  er.ough  to  '-load  up." 
Thus  ten  oxen  have  been  wearng  and  tearing,  and  dropping  their  manurt  on  the  read  for 
twenty-four  hours  to  make  oneload. 
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train  of  charges  and  commissions,  the  result  of  all  which  is,  that  the  planter  gels 
back  one  bale  for  five,  when  he  should  have,  by  just  distribution  of  profits  in 
proportion  to  labor,  almost  three.  He  gives  five  for  one  instead  of  two  for  one, 
(the  real  naked  difference  between  producnig  and  converting,  making  a  most  lib- 
eral allowance  for  the  latter,)  and  the  other  three  are  irrecoverably  lost  to  him. 

Let  us  now  inquire  of  what  all  the  charges  consist,  and  we  shall  find  that  they 
resolve  themselves  almost  altogether  into  the  single  article  of  Jood,  the  only  others 
being  a  small  amount  of  clothing  and  lodging.  The  cart  and  the  wagon  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  food  eaten  by  the  men  who  made  them.  The  road  by  which 
they  travel  in  conveying  the  cotton  to  the  place  of  shipment,  is  composed  of,  or 
chiefly  based  upon,  the  food  of  the  men  who  made  it.  The  steamboats  by  which 
it  is  conveyed  to  New  Orleans  represent  the  food  of  the  men  who  built  them,  of 
those  who  navigate  them,  and  of  those  who  provide  the  fuel.  The  commissions 
represent  the  food  of  the  men  who  sell  the  cotton,  of  the  servants  who  wait  upon 
them,  of  the  men  who  build  houses  for  them  to  live  in,  and  carriages  for  them  to 
ride  in.  The  packet-ship  represents  the  food  of  the  men  who  felled  and  sawed 
the  timber,  and  of  those  who  transported  it ;  of  the  men  who  dug  and  smelted  the 
ore  and  fashioned  the  iron  used  in  her  construction,  and  the  carpenters  and  work- 
men by  whom  it  was  put  together.  The  work  of  twisting,  and  weaving,  and  fin- 
ishing, represents  the  food  of  the  twisters,  and  weavers,  and  finishers.  If  now  we 
inquire  what  proportion  the  latter  bears  to  the  whole  quantity,  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  far  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  We  will,  however,  assume  that  it  is 
one  fourth,  and  then  show  what  becomes  of  tlie  other  three  bales  that  the  planter 
pays  for  one  of  manufactured  cotton. 

Debtor.  Ci-editor. 

To  five  bales  of  cotton.  By  one  bale  of  cotton,   twisted,  woven 

and  finished. 

By  one  bale  given  for  the  food  of  the 
persons  who  twisted,  and  wove  and 
finished  it. 

By  three  bales  given  for  the  food  of  the 
persons  intermediately  enaployed  in 
carrying  it  to  the  twister  and  wea- 
ver, and  bringing  back  to  the  plan- 
ter the  one  bale  twisted  and  woven 
ready  for  use. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  bad  bargain.  The  planter  will  perhaps  say,  however, 
that  we  have  allowed  nothing  for  the  use  of  the  machinery  employed  in  the  con- 
version. True,  we  have  not.  Neither  have  we  charged  anything  for  the  use  of 
the  machinery  of  production.     Let  us  now  see  how  that  matter  stands : 

The  average  production  of  cotton  does  not  exceed  300  pounds  of  clean  wool  to 
the  acre.  To  produce  two  thousand  bales  would  require,  then,  nearly  twenty- 
seven  hundred  acres,  actually  under  cultivation,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  plantation  not  in  cultivation.  The  average  amount  of  labor,  per  acre,  for 
fitting  these  lands  for  production,  including  fencing,  machinery  buildings,  gin- 
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houses,  &c.,  is  at  least  one  hundred  days,  and  we  should  be  safe  in  putting  it 
much  higher.f  This  would  give  270,000  days  of  labor.  A  mill  that  will  con- 
vert these  two  thousand  bales  into  cloth,  does  not  represent  more  than  70,000 
days  of  labor.  The  machinery  of  production  is,  therefore,  more  costly  than  that 
of  conversion,  in  the  ratio  ol  four  to  one. 

Under  this  head,  then,  the  account  will  now  stand  thus: 

Debtor.  I  Creditor. 

To    machinery    for  producing  four         By   machinery   for    converting    one 
bales  of  cotton,  16  [  bale  of  cotton,  1 

The  transaction  appears  to  be  a  very  unprofitable  one.  The  planter  is  giving 
five  bales  of  cotton,  produced  by  the  aid  of  very  costly  machinery,  for  one  bale 
converted  into  cloth  by  the  aid  of  comparatively  inexpensive  machinery.  He 
gives  four  bales  for  doing  that  which,  if  the  machinery  were  on  or  near  his  plan- 
tation, might  be  done  for  less  than  one  bale. 

In  the  performance  of  this  operation,  he  is  always  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen, 
buying  food  and  paying  for  it  in  cotton.  He  is  always  paying  for  it  in  distant 
markets,  Avhere  its  price  is  high,  while  he  or  his  countrymen  are  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  the  effort  to  sell  it  at  low  prices  at  home.  In  getting  his  yard  of  cloth 
he  pays  for  food  consumed  in  the  steamboat — in  New  Orleans — on  shipboard — 
in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  at  which  latter  place  it  is  probably  four  times 
higher  than  at  which  he  would  gladly  sell  on  his  plantation,  and  he  wastes  a 
vast  quantity  because  of  the  want  of  a  market  near  him  and  the  heavy  cost  in- 
cident to  its  transportation  to  distant  markets. 

One  acre  of  land  yields  300  pounds  of  cotton.  One  hand  in  a  mill  converts 
eight  bales,  or  3,200  pounds,  the  produce  of  more  than  ten  acres. 

An  acre  of  land,  well  cultivated,  will  supply  food  for  one  person  who  will 
convert  these  eight  bale^  into  cloth. 

The  planter  gives  four  bales  for  having  one  converted,  or  eight  for  the  conver- 
sion of  two,  according  to  the  testimony  of  an  enlightened  journalist  residing  in 
the  heart  of  the  cotton  region,  and  speaking  under  the  benefit  of  the  best  lights  on 
the  subject. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  account  stands  again  : 

Debtor.  |  Creditor. 

To  the  use  of   five   acres  of   cotton     By  the  use  of  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of 
land.  I  food  land. 

It  is  obvious  that  nearly  the  whole  of  these  bales  are  swallowed  up  in  freights, 
charges,  commissions,  &c.,  and  equally  obvious  that  these  charges  consist  almost 
altogether  of  food,  an  article  which  the  planter  can  supply  in  almost  unlimited 
quantity.  Could  these  charges,  occurring  between  the  planter  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  weaver  and  the  twister  on  the  other,  be  saved,  the  planter  would  obtain 
more  than  one  bale  of  cloth  for  two  of  cotton.     To  accomplish  this,  there  is  but 

fB.  Smith,  Esq.,  one  of  the  wealthiest  planters  in  the  southwest,  told  us  that  it  cost  him 
$70  an  acre  to  clear  aud  prepare  heavy  timbered  land  for  cotton  on  the  Mississippi  bottomi 
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one  mode  of  proceeding,  and  that  is  to  persuade  (by  taking  measuves  to  make  it 
the  interest  of  its  owners,)  the  machinery  to  come  to  the  cotton,  and  thus  obviate 
the  necessity  for  sending  the  cotton  to  the  machinery.  At  present  we  seem  to  be 
pursuing  tlie  same  course  that  would  be  pursued  by  the  man  who  should  expend 
hundreds  of  days  of  labor  in  clearing  and  cultivating  land  for  the  production  of 
wheat,  and  then  wasting  two-thirds  of  it  on  the  road  to  and  from  the  distant  mill 
for  the  want  of  the  application  of  three  or  four  thousand  days  of  labor  to  put  up 
a  mill  on  his  own  land.  A  grist-mill  costing  5,000  days  of  labor  will  grind  all 
the  grain  produced  upon  land  that  has  cost  200,000,  and  perhaps  500,000  days 
of  labor  to  place  it  in  its  existing  condition ;  and  yet  the  man  above  referred  to, 
with  such  a  force  and  plantation,  wastes  more  annually  than  would  build  such  an 
one.  So  is  it  with  our  planters  and  farmers.  We  see  in  every  little  community 
tliat  mills  speedily  rise  for  the  conversion  of  grain  into  flour,  and  are  satisfied 
with  one-eighth  toll;  and  so  we  see  in  every  neighborhood  where  there  are  tim- 
ber and  little  water  power,  saw-mills  are  got  up  for  converting  lumber  into  boards, 
and  with  each  such  operation,  flour  and  boards  are  obtained  at  less  cost  of  labor, 
and  the  farmer  has  to  give  less  of  wheat,  and  of  timber,  to  have  them  converted 
into  flour  and  boards.  What  would  the  wheat  grower  say  who  should  have  to 
give  five  bushels  for  getting  one  back  in  flourj — and  what  should  the  cotton 
grower  say  to  getting  one  bale  of  cotton  in  the  form  of  cloth  ?  Let  him  reflect  on 
this,  and  then  answer  the  following  one  :  Why  should  not  every  community  of 
somewhat  larger  size  have,  in  like  manner,  its  own  place  for  converting  cotton 
into  cloth  .'  Could  that  be  done,  the  planter  would  obtain  half  the  cloth  yielded 
hy  his  cotton. 

The  latter  will,  at  first  view,  probably  deny  this.  He  will  say:  If  I  sell  my 
cotton  to  go  to  Manchester,  it  will  produce  me  five  cents.  If  I  sell  it  to  the  man- 
ufacturer on  the  ground,  he  will  give  me  no  more.  If  I  buy  English  cloth  it 
will  cost  me  ten.  If  I  had  a  manufacturer  on  the  ground,  I  should  pay  the  same. 
So  he  might  for  a  time ;  but  the  manufacturer  would  make  lai'ge  profits,  and  com- 
petition would  speedily  arise,  and  then  he  would  have  his  cloth  on  the  ground 
as  cheaply  as  he  could  buy  it  in  Lowell,  and  here  would  be  one  saving.  This, 
however,  is  not  all.  Let  the  planter  look  around  and  see  how  much  of  the  labci 
of  his  neighborhood  is  wasted  for  want  of  the  demand  that  would  be  produced 
by  the  vicinity  of  the  factory.  Then  let  him  reflect  upon  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  having,  in  that  factory,  a  place  of  employment  throughout  the  year, 
of  the  persons  who  might,  in  case  of  need,  aid  him  in  his  picking,  and  thus  save 
for  him  the  labor  that  is  now  lost  on  cotton  wasted  in  the  field,  or  overtaken 
there  by  frost.    Let  him  consider  these  things,  and  he  will  probably  find  that  the 

JIn  some  places  in  Virginia — in  the  Rappahannock,  for  instance— the  farmer  does  pay  as 
much  a3  one  barrel  to  get  lour  transported  to  Fredericksburgh,  apparently  not  stopping  to 
calculate  at  what  price  and  what  yield  peracre  that  becomes  a  losing  game,  and  apparently 
not  reflecting  that  while  they  pay  twenty  five  cents  for  transporting  one  dollar's  worth  of 
wheat,  they  could  transport  the  same  weight,  or  fifteen  dollars  worth  of  wool — or  seven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  worth  of  cheese,  or  eighteen  dollars  worth  of  live  beef— a:  the  tame 
cost! 
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loss  in  them  alone,  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  labor  required  for  the  conversion 
of  all  the  cotton  in  the  neighborhood  info  yarn.  If  they  would  be  saved,  and 
he  could  thus,  with  the  same  labor,  send  yarn  to  market  instead  of  cotton,  he  and 
his  neighbors  would  be  great  gainers  by  the  operation. 

Having  done  this,  let  him  look  to  the  price  at  which  he  sells  his  corn  and  see 
what  would  be  the  difference  to  him  if  he  had  a  market  on  the  ground  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conversion  of  some  of  his  neighbors  into  mechanics,  mill  opera- 
tives, &c.  Instead  of  remaining  poor  on  the  produce  of  little  pieces  of  land,  they 
would  obtain  good  wages,  and  consume  double  their  present  quantity,  while  pro- 
ducing none.  He  would  at  once  save  much  of  the  cost  of  transportation.  He 
would  sell  food  at  home  instead  of  having  to  buy  it,  with  cost  of  commissions 
and  transportation  from  his  own  neighborhood  added  to  it  to  increase  its  price  at 
Manchester  or  Lowell,  and  all  would  be  a  great  gainer  by  the  operation. 

Let  him  then  look  to  his  cleared  land,  and  study  what  would  be  its  value  if  all 
tlie  manure  yielded  by  his  hay,  and  oats,  and  corn,  and  fodder,  went  back  upon 
the  land,  instead  of  being  wasted  on  the  road,  and  if  all  of  that  yielded  by  his 
wheat  and  corn  remained  upon  the  ground  instead  of  going  to  Lowell  or  Man- 
chester, and  see  if  he  would  not  be  a  gainer  by  the  operation. 

Let  him  then  look  to  his  uncleared  land,  and  calculate  how  much  it  would  cost 
liim  to  destroy  the  timber.§  Let  him  then  calculate  the  value  of  the  timber,  if 
the  factory  were  near  him,  and  if  the  blacksmith  and  the  shoemaker,  the  hatter 
and  the  tanner,  the  bricklayer  and  the  carpenter,  wanted  houses;  and  if  a  town 
were  growing  up  around  the  mill,  and  its  inhabitants  wanting  pork  and  meal, 
and  milk  and  beef,  and  flour,  and  potatoes,  and  mutton,  and  see  if  he  would  not 
be  a  gainer  by  the  operation. 

Let  him  look  to  the  quantity  of  land  upon  which  this  timber  stands,  and  on 
which  he  is  paying  or  losing  interest.  Let  him  then  look  to  the  quality  of  that 
land,  and  compare  it  with  what  he  now  cultivaleg.  Let  him  calculate  how  many 
bushels  of  potatoes  it  would  yield,  and  compare  their  value,  when  consumed  upon 
the  ground,  with  that  of  the  300  pounds  of  cotton  now  yielded  by  an  acre,  and 
see  if  he  would  not  be  a  gainer  by  the  operation. 

Let  him  add  all  these  things  together  and  see  if  he  would  not  save  all  the 
freights  and  commissions;  even  although  he  obtained  no  more  for  his  cotton,  and 
paid  as  much  for  his  cloth.  Let  him  sec  if  he  would  not  obtain  the  full  value  of 
his  cotton,  instead  of,  as  now,  obtaining  but  one-third  of  it. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  great  cities  and  towns  of  the  world  are  built  up  out  of  the 
spoils  of  the  farmer  and  planter.  Looking  around  here  in  New  York,  or  in 
Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  being  struck  with  the  number 
of  persons  who  live  by  merely  exchanging — passing  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer — producing  nothing  themselves.     Wagons  and  wagoners,  caits  and 

§A  planter  of  the  highest  respectability,  informed  us  at  Montgomery,  that  he  had  in 
vain  offered  twenty  dollars  an  acre  to  have  two  hundred  acres  cleared  for  cotton.  Why 
don't  the  planters  of  Montgomery  unite  to  build  a  eteam  factory. 
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cartmen,  boats  and  boatmen,  ships  and  sailor?,  are  every  where  carr)-ing  about 
cotton,  and  wool,  and  corn,  and  wheat,  and  flour,  as  if  for  the  pleasure  of  doing 
it.  The  man  of  Tennessee  sends  his  cotton  to  Manchester  to  be  twisted.  His 
corn  goes  along  with  it  to  feed  the  man  that  twists  it.  It  leaves  him  worth 
twenty  cents.  By  the  time  it  is  consumed  by  the  ^Manchester  spinner,  it  is  worth, 
perhaps,  a  dollar.  The  laborer  buys  it  at  that  ])rice.  The  manufacturer  gives 
him  a  dollar  to  pay  for  it,  and  he  charges  it  to  the  cloth  at  $1  10.  The  corn  and 
cotton  become  cloth,  and  the  Tennessee  man  buys  it  back,  paying — as  we  see  by 
the  New  Orleans  paper— ^/ire  bales  for  one!  He  can  sometimes  send  his  corn, 
but  he  can  never  send  his  potatoes,  and  the  reason  why  he  cannot  is,  that  they 
are  of  the  cla.ss  of  commodities  of  which  the  earth  yields  so  largely,  that  they 
will  not  pay  freight.  The  only  things  he  can  raise  for  market,  are  those  of  which 
the  earth  yields  little,  and  that  will  therefore  pay  freight  He  raises  three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  cotton,  all  of  which  goes  to  market,  bringing  him  back  but  si.xty 
fashioned  in  clolh;  returning  nothing  to  the  land  of  what  it  drew  out  of  the  land, 
whereas,  if  he  had  consumers  near  him,  he  would  raise  almost  as  many  bushels 
of  potatoes,  the  manure  for  which  would  go  upon  the  land  to  enrich  it,  and  make 
himself  rich.  He  could  then  afford  to  clear,  and  ditch,  and  drain,  and  cultivate 
the  richest  land,  now  covered  with  timber,  or  with  water. 

Why  does  he  not  do  these  things  ?  Why  does  he  not  bring  the  consumer  to 
his  side  ?  Why  docs  he  continue,  year  after  year,  to  send  his  grain,  or  cotton, 
to  the  distant  mill,  instead  of  bringing,  once  and  forever,  the  mill  to  him  ?  The 
reason  may  be  found  in  the  newspapers  every  day.  Last  year  cotton  manufac- 
turers, wool  manufacturers,  and  iron  manufacturers  were  prosperous.  Now  they 
nre  stopping  their  work.  Many  are  already  ruined,  and  many  more  are  likely  so 
to  be.  Why  is  this?  Does  it  arise  out  of  any  change  in  our  own  aflairs  ?  It 
does  not.  It  arises  out  of  changes  abroad.  Last  year  England  made  railroads, 
and  consumption  then  was  large.  This  year  she  does  not  make  roads,  and  con- 
sumption is  small.  Last  year  we  built  factories  and  furnaces.  This  year  manu- 
facturers and  furnace  builders  are  ruined.  All  of  them  would  be  ruined,  had 
they  not  a  tariff  of  protection,  inadequate  as  is  that  of  1846,  to  give  them  that 
protection  that  is  needed  to  secure  them  against  such  changes.  Prosperous  they 
would  now  be  had  the  taritl'  of  1842  remained  unaltered ;  and  the  thousands  em- 
ployed in  them  would  have  remained  profitable  consumers  for  the  farmeis,  instead 
of  being  driven  pver  the  country  to  become  the  rivals  of  the  farmer,  increasing 
.  the  quantity  of  provisions  of  which  there  is  already  a  redundance. 

We  may  now  readily  see  why  the  planter  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and 
Tennessee,  has  not  the  consumer  near  him ;  why  he  continues  year  after  year, 
wasting  his  cotton  and  his  corn  on  the  road  going  to  the  mill,  instead  of  bringing 
the  mill  to  him.  The  whole  system  of  trade,  by  which  the  cotton  and  the  food 
are  thus  forced  to  go  to  the  mill  instead  of  the  mill  coming  to  them,  is  unsound 
and  unnatural,  and  therefore  irregular,  unstable  and  ruinous.  Revulsions  are 
32 
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and  must  be  perpetual  occurrences ;  and  none  can  risk  their  means  in  factories  or 
furnaces,  but  men  who  can  afford  to  incur  great  risks  for  the  sake  of  exorbitant 
profits.  The  whole  system  is  one  of  mere  gambling,  and  so  will  it  continue  to 
be  while  the  trade  ot  the  country  remains  thus  liable  to  be  deranged  by  changes 
in  the  action  of  foreign  nations,  over  which  we  can  have  no  control ;  and  so  long 
will  the  planter  continue  to  give  five  bales  of  cotton  tor  one  of  cloth.  Whenever 
he  shall  determine  to  take  for  himself  the  protection  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
bring  the  spinner  and  weaver  to  his  side,  there  to  cat  the  corn,  while  converting 
the  cotton  into  cloth,  he  will  save  all  the  vast  expense  of  transportation  to  which 
he  is  now  subjected  ;  he  will  increase  the  market  for  his  cotton  at  home,  and  he 
will  obtain  better  prices  for  the  cotton  and  corn  that  he  sends  into  the  general 
market  of  the  world.  All  this  he  will  do  when  he  shall  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusions that  the  question  of  protection,  is  in  fact  and  in  truth,  one  of  protection  to 
tlie  farmer  and  planter,  and  not  of  protection  to  the  manufacturer.  The  latter  with 
his  machinery  can  go  where  he  will.  The  planter's  land  cannot  change  its  place. 
The  lormer  will  come  to  him,  as  the  grist-miller  does,  all  over  the  country  if  he  can 
be  assured  of  adequate  and  uniform  remuneration,  and  the  freight  and  commissions 
will  then  be  saved.  If  the  manufacturer  cannot  safely  do  this — if  he  continue 
to  be,  as  in  past  times  he  has  been,  forbidden  by  the  fear  of  change  in  parties  and 
party  policy,  he  will  continue  to  compel  the  planters'  produce  to  come  to  him,  and 
commission  and  freights  will  continue  expensive  and  wasteful  as  now  they  are. 

Let  the  planter  examine  carefully  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  prices 
of  cotton  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  see  if  they  have  not  been  produced  by  the 
perpetual  revulsions  of  England.  Let  him  look  around  him  now,  and  see  if  the 
change  under  which  he  now  suffers  is  not  due  to  the  fad  that  he  employs  for  the 
sale  of  his  great  product,  a  broker  that  becomes  hankrvpt  €very  four  or  Jive 
years.  Throughout  the  world  there  exists  at  this  moment,  a  greater  power  of 
consumption  than  existed  twelve  months  since;  and  yet  cotton  has  fallen  to  little 
more  than  half,  and  that  for  no  reason  but  that  English  banks  and  bankers,  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  and  merchants,  have  become  bankrupt.  Why  should  the 
American  planter  be  longer  dependent  on  them  .'  All  the  cloth  made  out  of  our 
cotton  will  be  wanted  and  used  whether  manufactured  here  or  there,  and  will 
need  as  many  consumers  to  be  employed  m  the  work  of  conversion.  Why,  then, 
should  we  not  bring  the  machinery  of  conveision  to  the  side  of  the  wcol  and  the 
cotton,  instead  of  sending  the  wool  and  cotton  three  thousand  miles  to  the  mill, 
and  thus  abolish,  forever,  the  necessity  of  depending  upon  ihisgrcat  broker,- who. 
fails  so  frequently.  "  Nothing,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  South  Carolina  Com- 
mittee, on  the  schem.e  for  reducing  the  quantity  of  cotton,  "  can  have  more  dis- 
astrous effects  upon  planters,  than  this  fluctuation  from  low  prices  to  high,  and 
from  high  to  low.  All  which  is  necessary,"  as  they  say  in  continuation,  "  to 
our  prosperity,  is  a  diminution  in  our  wants,  and  a  near  approach  to  certainty  in 
the  market  value  of  cotton." 
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Such  is  (he  ^vant  of  the  whole  country.  The  manufacturer  wants  some  cer- 
tainty, and  therefore  does  he  ask  for  protection  against  the  endless  and  enormous 
fluctuations  of  England.  The  iron-master  wants  some  certainty,  that  he  will  not 
he  ruined  by  those  fluctuations.  The  farmer  wants  some  certainty,  that  the  fur- 
nace or  the  mill  in  his  neighborhood  shall  not  be  closed  by  the  fluctuations  of 
English  policy.  The  cotton  planter  wants  certainty.  None  can  have  it  while 
England  shall  continue  the  broker  of  the  whole  cotton  and  wool-growing  world. 
Let  the  farmer  and  the  planter  unite,  not  on  party,  but  on  American^  ground,  to 
bring  the  consumers,  with  their  capital  and  machines  to  their  sides,  and  project 
them  when  there ;  and  thus  they  will  protect  themtelves,  and  all  will  have  cer- 
tainty. 

By  the  following  extracts,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  De  Bow's  Commeicial 
Eeview,  it  will  be  seen  that  Georgia  and  Tennessee  are  both  going  ahead  in  the 
important  matter  of  bringing  the  consumer  to  the  side  of  the  producer.  What  is 
to  be  the  effect  of  the  present  revulsion  in  England  on  their  infant  manufactures, 
remains  yet  to  be  seen.  The  great  factories  at  Lowell,  admirably  as  they  are 
managed,  make  no  dividends.  The  gi'eat  establishment  at  Fall  River,  the  first  in 
the  Union  for  printing  cloths,  is  ruined.  Large  establishments  elsewhere  have 
failed,  and  more  are  likely  to  fail,  and  we  have  our  fears  for  those  at  the  South. 
The  natural  consequences  of  this  must  be,  that  now,  few  factories  will  be  built 
for  some  some  lime,  and  thus  the  planter  has  his  market  at  home  diminished  at 
the  very  moment  when,  from  the  failure  of  his  great  broker  ahrcad,  and  the  con- 
sequent difficulty  of  selling  his  cotton,  he  has  most  reason  to  desire  to  see  it  in- 
creased, and  so  it  must  continue  to  be,  until  he  shall  determine  to  take  for  himself 
such  effectual  protection  as  will  enable  him  to  entice  the  little  and  inexpensive 
loom  to  come  and  lake  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  great  and  cosily  machine  of 
production. 

Resources  oj  Georgia,  Manufactures,  ifc. — Mr.  Nisbit,  whose  able  article  on 
Georgia  in  the  Southern  Review,  elicited  so  much  applause — has  lately  made  a 
report  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  in  that  Slate,  from  which 
we  extract:  ,^ 

Georgia  presents  the  greatest  possible  advantage  as  a  manufacturing  State.  She 
has  a  large  amount  of  unemployed  capital  and  labor.  She  boasts  a  climate  favor- 
able for  every  kind  of  enterprise  and  exertion.  And  then  she  occupies  a  geo- 
graphical position  wliich  gives  her  ready  access  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  with 
her  manufactured  products. 

But  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  manufacturing  into 
Georgia.  Those  few  years  have  witnessed  the  initiative  policy,  its  rapid  advance, 
and  its  triumphant  success.  We  have  in  successful  operation  several  iron  estab- 
lishments, with  large  capitals,  and  giving  employment  to  some  hundreds  of  ope- 
ratives. These  establishments  are  furnishing  iron  ware  of  various  kinds,  cheap 
in  pxice,  respectable  in  quantity,  and  unexcelled  in  quality.     They  are  also  pre- 
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paring  to  supply  iron  for  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  railroads,  and  all 
the  uses  of  life.  In  the  department  of  cotton  manufacturing,  your  Committee 
have  collected  a  few  statistics,  which  they  do  not  pret^ent  as  accurate,  but  approx- 
imating thereto.  We  know  of  thirty-two  cotton  factories  in  our  State,  in  opera- 
tion, or  in  progress  of  construction.  There  are  employed  in  the  buildings  and 
workings  of  these  thirty-two  factories,  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  number  of 
hands  engaged  therein  is  near  three  thousand,  and  of  persons  directly  receiving 
their  support  from  the  same,  six  thousand.  The  consumption  of  provisions  and 
agricultural  products,  (other  than  cotton,)  by  these  factories,  is  fully  equal  to  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  at  present  prices.  Their  consumption  of 
cotton  per  annum,  reaches  18,000  to  20,000  bags,  and  the  value  of  manufactured 
goods  turned  out  by  them  last  year,  fell  nothing  short  of  one  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars.  One-third  of  these  manufactured  goods  were  sold  out  of  the  State, 
mostly  in  the  Northern  markets,  and  partially  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi — 
that  illimitable  field  of  consumption  which  lies  open  to  the  enterprise  of  our 
manufacturers. 

Manufactures  in  Georgia,  and  Tennessee. — Georgia  and  Tennessee  are  destined 
to  become  the  great  manufacturing  States  of  the  South,  if  not  of  the  Union,  be- 
cause they  have  not  only  greater  resources  in  proportion  to  their  population,  but, 
being  traversed  in  every  direction  by  railroads  and  rivers,  and  having  a  double 
outlet  both  to  the  Gult  and  the  Atlantic,  they  will  possess  unparalleled  advan- 
tages in  regard  to  both  the  foreign  and  domestic  markets.  If  our  people  would 
display  one-half  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  Yankees,  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury from  the  present  timCj  we  could  surpass  the  whole  of  New  England  in 
wealth  and  population.  Indeed,  all  that  we  now  lack  to  develop  that  enterprise 
and  energy,  is  the  establishment  of  manufactories,  and  the  more  general  introduc- 
tion of  machinery. 

Let  us  compare  for  a  moment  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  two  States  named, 
with  that  of  New  England.  Georgia  and  Tennessee  have,  together,  a  population 
of  ], 694,000;  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  have  2,422,000  souls.  Now  let  us  see  the  rela- 
tive products  of  the  two  sections  as  developed  by  the  census  of  1840,  and  by 
more  recent  statistics : 


New  England. 

Geors-ia  and  Tennessee. 

Corn, 

11,943,000  bushels. 

83,584,000 

bushels. 

Wheat, 

2,898,000 

9,911,000 

" 

Potatoes, 

20,581,000 

3,792,000 

" 

Rye, 

2,582,000 

448,000" 

cc 

Oats, 

11,247,000 

9-,458,000 

iC 

Buckwheat, 

1,097,000 

Total, 

50,348,000 

107, 194,000 
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From  the  same  journal  we  take  the  following  comparative  view  of  South  Car- 
olina and  Rhode  Island : 

Manufactures  Jor  the  South — Rhode  Island  and  South  Carolina. — One  great 
cause  of  the  unproductiveness  of  our  capital  and  labor,  is  the  want  of  diversion 
of  them.  In  every  country  there  is  a  kind  of  labor  which  experience  proves  to 
be  the  best  and  most  productive  of  that  country.  In  one,  Agriculture  should 
predominate  ;  in  another,  Manufactures ;  in  a  third.  Commerce  ;  but  in  no  one  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  has  an  exclusive  attention  to  either  of  these  branches  been 
found  the  most  proiitable.  It  is  the  judicious  combination  of  them  all  that  makes 
a  nation  gYeal,  and  prosperous,  and  happy.  This  is  an  old  political  doctrine ;  its 
antiquity,  however,  is  no  disparagement  to  its  truth.  For  its  illustration,  we  shall 
go  no  farther  than  the  history  of  our  own  country.  And  fortunately  for  our  pur- 
pose, the  last  census  of  the  government  furnishes  data  upon  which  there  can  be 
no  dispute. 

If  we  divide  the  population  of  Rhode  Island  (138,830)  and  that  of  South  Car- 
olina (549,398)  into  their  respective  annual  incomes,  viz:  into  $13,001,223  for 
Rhode  Island,  and  into  $27,173,536  for  South  Carolina,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
Rhode  Island  divides,  as  the  yearly  income  of  each  of  its  inhabitants,  $100, 
while  South  Carolina  divides  only  $45.  If  you  take  out  the  black  population  in 
both  States,  and  make  the  division  only  among  the  whites,  Rhode  Island  will 
divide  $119,  while  South  Carolina  will  divide  $101.  These  are  startling  facts. 
Why  are  they  so  ?  It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  it  is  either  because  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  are  more  industrious  than  our  people,  or  are  engaged  in  more  profi- 
table labor;  or  from  both  causes  combined. 

The  first  of  the.se  we  are  unwilling  to  grant.  Naturally,  we  believe,  there  are 
no  people  more  willing  to  work  than  ours,  when  only  taught  to  see  a  profitable 
result  to  their  labor.  The  difference  in  the  profits  cf  the  two  States  must  be  attrib- 
uted, therefore,  to  some  other  cause.  The  labor  of  Rhode  Island  is  diversified, 
ours  is  not.     Let  us  see :  there  are  engaged  in 

Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina. 

Agriculture         1  in    6  Agriculture  1  in      3 

Commerce  1  in  87  Commerce  1  in  301 

Manufactures     1  in    5  Manufactures         1  in    57 

Divide  the  population  of  the  two  States  into  families  of  five  each;  there  will 
be  27,766  families  in  Rhode  Island,  and  118,879  in  South  Carolina.  Give  to 
each  familj',  and  to  the  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  attached  to  each,  the 
amount  of  grain,  potatoes  and  hay  usually  consumed  by  them,  and  it  will  appear 
that  South  Carolina  will  be  deficient  in  a  self-supply  as  much  as  a  million  and  a 
half  bushels,  while  Rhode  Island  will  have  a  surplus  of  very  nearly  that  amount 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  South  Carolina  has  more  horses  and  cattle  to  sup- 
port than  Rhode  Island.  Thus,  they  are  in 
32* 
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Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina. 

1-2  a  horse  to  a  family  of  5  11-2  horse  to  a  family  of  5. 

1       cow  to  a  family  of        5  1       neat  cattle  to  a  "         5 

4       sheep  to  a  family  of      5  1       sheep  to  a  family  of    5 

1       hog  to  a  family  of        5  7  1-2  hogs  to  a  family  of    5 

6*  of  all  kinds.  14  of  all  kinds. 

Suppose  them  to  be  equal,  and  that  both  States  have  enough  of  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  potatoes  and  hay  to  support  their  population  and  cattle,  and  the  com- 
parative incomes  of  the  two  States  would  stand  thus : 

Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina. 

Manufactures,        -  $8,640,526  $2,248,915 

Commerce,  1,294,957  2,632,421 

Mines,  162,410  187,608 

Forests,  44,610  549,626 

Fisheries,  659,312  1,275 

Rice,  1,514,772 

Cotton,  4,628,270 


Total,  $10,801,914  $11,762,986 

From  this  estimate,  each  inhabitant  in  Rhode  Island,  after  feeding  himself,  will 
have  over  $99  for  clothing  and  other  expenses,  while  each  one  in  South  Carolina 
v,'ill  have  a  fraction  under  $20. 

The  above  table  also  shows  another  fact  of  much  importance.  The  manufac- 
tures of  Rhode  Island  are  more  valuable  than  the  cotton  and  rice  of  Carolina 
taken  together.  In  other  words,  the  labor  employed  in  the  one  is  more  productive 
than  in  the  other  two. 

It  is  a  question,  then,  which  comes  directly  home  to  us,  "  Is  South  Carolina 
less  capable  than  Rhode  Island  of  excelling  in  the  same  profitable  labors?'' 

We  have  already  combated  that  class  of  complainers  who  are  eternally  decrying 
the  profits  of  agricultural  labor ;  there  is  another  class  who  elevate  it  too  much, 
even  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  pursuits.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  be  so 
deceived.  Such  persons  view  the  agricultural  calling  with  a  poetical  eye  and 
see  in  it  nothing  but  pastoral  beauty  and  happiness.  Were  this  the  occasion,  no 
task  would  be  more  pleasant  than  to  indulge  in  drawing  a  picture  of  the  virtue, 
and  excellence,  and  riches  of  a  people  thus  engaged.  As  a  rhetorical  exercise,  it 
might  afford  entertainment ;  but  the  true  economist,  criticising  the  work,  would 
pronounce  it  only  a  fancy  picture,  alike  untrue  to  nature  and  to  fact. 

Besides  this,  the  introduction  of  different  manufactures  among  us,  would  have 
an  effect  not  less  important  to  onr  agriculture — we  mean  the  great  inland  trade  it 
would  create.  In  every  prosperous  country  the  inland  or  indirect  trade  is  far 
greater  than  its  foreign  or  direct  trade.  In  England  or  New  York,  for  instance, 
it  is  fifteen  times  greater.    Consider,  then^  a  new  trade  created  for  Carolina  ten 
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times  greater  than  at  present ;  consider  for  a  moment  the  influence  upon  agricul- 
ture— how  much  more  certainty  it  would  afford  the  merchant  in  the  investment  of 
his  capital  than  in  foreign  risks  ;  what  a  numerous  class  of  workmen  it  would 
employ ;  the  misery  it  would  remove  by  giving  business  to  the  idle,  and  the  con- 
tent and  happiness  it  would  afford  the  complaining.  Is  not  such  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for  ? — South  Carolinian. 

Such  a  consummation  is  most  devoutly  to  be  wished,  but  how  is  it  to  be  ob- 
tained ? 

Of  all  the  cotton-growing  States,  South  Carolina  is  the  one  whose  planters 
most  need  protection,  because  they  are  nearest  to  the  great  cause  of  disturbance. 
The  manufacturer  of  Tennessee  is  protected  by  distance.  He  buys  his  cotton 
cheaper,  and  he  can  sell  his  cloth  dearer,  because  of  the  difference  of  freight,  and 
therefore  it  is  possible  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  go  on,  notwithstanding  the  oc- 
currence of  these  unceasing  and  enormous  revulsions.  The  manufacturer  of 
South  Carohna  is  not  so  protected,  and  the  danger  of  ruin  to  those  who  may 
engage  in  converting  the  food  and  the  cotton  of  that  State  into  cloth,  and  thus 
diminishing  the  cost  of  the  conversion,  is  immense.  Of  all  the  States  of  the  South, 
that  IS  the  one  that  is  best  situated  for  manufacturing.  She  has  more  wealth  at 
command  than  any  other.  Her  citizens  have  always  been  large  stockholders  in 
distant  banks,  because  at  home  the  State  was  the  great  banker.  By  regulation 
she  has  thus  driven  abroad  the  wealth  that  should  have  been  retained  at  home, 
and  her  citizens  are  now  flying  from  poor  lands  that  they  have  exhausted,  leav- 
ing behind  them  the  richest  fands  of  Ihe  Slate  untouched.  Marl  and  limestone, 
the  proper  application  of  which  would  render  her  one  of  the  richest  Stales  of  the 
Union,  abound  throughout  the  State,  yet  men  fly  to  Arkansas  and  Texas,  aban- 
doning their  houses,  their  relatives,  and  their  friends,  because  they  cannot  find 
near  those  homes  a  demand  for  the.  food  that  they  could  raise  in  such  vast  abun- 
dance on  her  rich  and  untouched  soils. 

South  Carolina  is  the  State  that  of  all  others  most  needs  protection.  It  is  the 
one  that  would,  of  all  others,  most  profit  by  it.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  one  of  all 
others,  whose  planters  are  most  determined  not  to  take  for  themselves  that  pro- 
tection which  would  make  her  the  Khode^lsland  of  the  South,  and  enable  her  to 
maintain  that  position  in  the  Union  which  she  is  now  so  rapidly  losing,  because 
of  her  increasing  tendency  lo  depopulation.  The  day  cannot,  we  think,  be  far 
distant  when  she  will  open  her  eyes  to  the  error  of  her  policy. 

Much  as  this  article  has  been  extended,  the  subject  growing  in  interest  as  we 
contemplate  it,  we  cannot  close  it  without  making  the  following  brief  extracts 
from  Mr.  Carey's  remarkable  and  convincing  work,  "  The  Past,  the  Present,  and 
the  Future,"  to  which  we  have  elsewhere  referred,  and  which  every  friend  of 
agriculture  and  the  real  independence  of  his  country  ought  carefully  to  read  : 

"What  is  the  extent  of  indirect  taxation  upon  the  people  of  the  United  State* 
by  means  of  the  system  which  keeps  the  producer  and  the  consumer  widely  sep- 
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arate'd,  may  perhaps  be  estimated  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  following  facts : 

"  1st.  The  labor  annually  expended  in  the  construction  of  carts,  and  wagons, 
and  ships,  that  would  be  unnecessary  if  the  consumer  and  producer  could  be  per- 
mitted to  take  their  place  by  the  side  of  each  other,  would  produce  as  many  mills 
and  furnaces  as  would  convert  into  cloth  half  the  cotton  and  wool  produced,  and 
smelt  the  ore  for  making  all  the  iron  used  in  the  Union.  To  the  carts,  and  wag- 
ons, and  ships,  may  be  added  the  labor  of  horses  and  oxen  and  mules  employed  in 
the  same  wasteful  work. 

«'  2d.  The  time  lost  by  the  persons  employed  in  the  work  of  unnecessary  trans- 
portation and  exchange ;  by  those  who  are  idle  in  whole  or  in  part  for  want  of  a 
regular  demand  for  labor ;  and  by  those  who  are  on  the  road  seeking  for  new 
places  of  residence,  is  more  than  would  be  required  for  the  work  of  converting 
all  the  wool  into  cloth,  and  all  the  ore  into  iron. 

*'  3d.  The  labor  that  is  now  given  to  the  work  of  cultivating  poor  soils  yielding 
ten  bushels  to  the  acre,  instead  of  rich  ones  that  are  capable  of  aflording  tons  of 
food  by  aid  of  which  poor  soils  might  be  enriched,  would  yield  double  the  return 
could  the  consumer  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  producer  and  thus  save  the 
manure  that  is  now  wasted. 

*'4th.  The  labor  that  is  now  wasted  in  making  and  repairing  roads  through 
new  States  and  Territories,  and  among  scattered  settlements  in  both  old  and  new 
States,  if  applied  to  the  improvement  of  old  roads,  would  diminish  annually,  and 
largely,  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  products  of  those  portions  of  the  earth 
requiring  to  be  exchanged.  * 

"It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  labor  of  man,  as  now  apj^lied,  is,  on  an 
average,  but  half  as  productive  as  it  would  be  were  it  po-ssible  for  the  consumer 
and  the  producer  to  be  near  neighbors  to  each  other ;  and  if  so,  it  follows  that  the 
indirect  taxation  by  aid  of  the  colonial  system  is  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  present 
product  of  the  Union,  which  we  have  estimated  at  two  thousand  million  of  dol- 
lars. If  we  wish  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  taxation  is  pushed  by  aid  of 
this  system,  we  need  only  to  look  to  all  the  colonies  of  England  throughout  the 
world,  Ireland,  India,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  South  Africa, 
and  we  shall  find  exhaustion  and  depopulation  universal,  as  it  must  continue  to 
be  wherever  the  power  of  self-protection  has  no  existence." — iFarmer's  Library. 


ART.  IX.— SHIP  BUILDING  ON  THE  WESTERN  WATERS. 

There  is  no  branch  of  industry  which  has  been  so  completely  overlooked  in 
the  west,  as  that  of  ship  building;  while  there  is  none,  perhaps,  which  promises 
a  better  reward  to  the  mechanic,  or  more  profit  to  the  capitalist.  We  are  pleased 
to  find  that  our  industrious  and  able  correspondent,  S.,  of  Louisville,  (Ky.)  has 
brought  this  subject  before  the  people  of  the  west    It  is  a  business  of  much 
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importance  in  the  economy  of  the  country,  and  highly  worthy  of  the  consideration 
and  encouragement  of  all  classes.  The  advantages  of  ship  building  upon  the 
western  waters  are  fairly  and  clearly  stated  in  the  following  communication,  and 
are  such  as  must  be  appreciated  by  our  readers.  We  are  under  obligations  to  our 
correspondent  S..  for  the  interesting  communication  of  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  of 
Ohio,  giving  a  history  of  ship  building  at  Marietta.  Many  of  our  readers  will 
doubtless  be  surprised  to  find,  that  the  buildmg  of  ocean  cralt  was  so  extensively 
carried  on  at  that  place,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

We  respectfully  and  earnestly  solicit  information  upon  the  economy  of  ship 
building  on  the  western  waters,  and  trust  that  those  of  our  readers  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  will  favor  us  with  such  facts  as  will  enable  us  to  place 
the  merits  of  this  business  fairly  before  the  country. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Western  Journal: 

The  establishment  and  success  of  your  Journal  is  one  of  the  many  indications 
presented,  not  only  of  the  interest  now  felt  in  the  west  on  the  subject  of  home 
manufactures  and  a  home  market,  but  of  our  ability  to  obtain  and  sustain  both. 

What  is  now  chiefly  required,  is  information  of  a  practical  character,  and 
clearly  showing  what  we  most  need,  and  how  this  want  can  best  be  supplied — 
in  what  branches  of  manufactures  we  possess  peculiar  advantages,  and  when  and 
how  these  can  be  most  advantageously  established. 

In  the  articles  of  mine,  now  being  published  in  your  Journal,  I  have  endeavored 
to  prove  that  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  for  the  western  demand,  we  have 
the  advantage  over  all  competitors  of  over  25  per  cent.  In  my  calculations  I  find 
that  I  have  made  some  important  errors,  but  fortunately  for  my  argument,  these 
errors  are  against  me.  The  cost  of  building  and  operating  a  cotton  mill  is  put  too 
high,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  too  low.  For  instance,  the  cost  of  spindles  is 
stated  al  $12  each;  they  can  now  be  had  at  the  best  machine  shops  at  $10 — the 
actual  cost  of  making  them  is  not  over  $7  75.  This  is  the  most  important  error 
that  has  been  pointed  out  to  me,  and  it  lessens  the  estimate  of  capital  required,  for 
a  mill  of  the  size  stated,  $20,000 

But  my  present  object  is  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  and  correspondents 
to  another  very  important  branch  of  industry,  in  which,  as  I  conceive,  we  have, 
if  possible,  greater  advantages  than  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  I  refer  to  the 
building  of  ocean  craft  of  every  description.  For  these  we  have  the  law  material 
— timber,  iron  and  hemp — at  our  very  doors. 

I  am  not  particularly  familiar  with  the  construction  of  ships,  and  can  only 
throw  out  suggestions  and  state  general  impressions,  which  I  tmst  will  educe  all 
the  facts  connected  with  the  subject,  from  those  who  possess  them.  I  understand 
that  the  commercial  marine  of  this  country  is  built  almost  entirely  north  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  region  of  live  oak,  and  of  fresh  water  timber.  On  the 
tide  water  the  timber  has  been  exhausted  for  years,  and  that  which  is  now  used 
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is  rafted  or  transported  from  the  interior,  and  at  great  cost.  I  have  known  the 
timber  on  land  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea,  sell  for  $200  per  acre,  thence  hauled 
three  miles  to  a  saw  mill,  and  from  that  four  miles  to  the  ship  yard,  on  tide  water, 
and  where  a  ship  of  four  hundred  tons  could  be  floated  to  the  sea  only  during 
the  high  spring  tides.  This  was  in  New  Hampshire.  This  timber  in  no  respect 
was  superior  to  that  which  we  have,  in  quantities  apparently  inexhaustible,  on 
the  banks  of  our  streams  that  are  navigable  at  all  seasons.  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  Mississippi  above  Cairo,  but  recently  I  passed  through  a  forest  of  white 
oak  immediately  back  of  Mills'  Point,  which  would  furnish  the  timber  for  the 
navy  of  Christendom.  This  oak  district,  as  I  understand,  commences  below 
Randolph  and  extends  up  as  high  as  Columbus.  Between  these  points  ships  of 
any  burthen  can  be  built  and  sent  to  sea  at  almost  any  period  of  the  year.  The 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland,  are  skirted  with  the  best 
kinds  of  ship  timber,  and  these  rivers,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  are  navigable  a' 
seasons  of  the  year  when  the  produce  of  our  country  is  ready  for  market. 

The  ship  Minesota,  recently  built  at  Cincinnati  by  Captain  Deshon,  and  under 
direction  of  one  of  the  best  eastern  architects,  recently  passed  us,  on  her  way  to 
Liverpool.  She  is  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  equal  in  every  respect, 
to  any  merchant  vessel  now  on  or  off  the  stocks  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  The 
estimate  of  comparative  cost  of  our  upper  Ohio  built  ships,  and  those  built  at  the 
east,  is  a  saving  of  about  twenty  percent,  in  first  cost,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
per  cent,  more  in  the  freight  to  New  Orleans.  For  instance,  the  Minesota,  of  say 
eight  hundred  tons,  would  take  a  downward  freight  of  five  thousand  dollars. 
The  cost  of  towage  would  be,  say  one  thousand  dollars,  and  this  would  be  more 
than  saved  in  cost  of  re-shipment  at  New  Orleans. 

We  have  these  advantages — 

The  cheapest  timber,  iron,  hemp  and  provisions;  easy  navigation;  saving  of 
cost  of  re-shipment,  and  heavy  charges  at  New  Orleans;  absence  of  risk — of 
damage  to  perishable  freight  exposed  to  the  sun  in  a  hot  climate ;  saving  of  time, 
interest  and  insurance. 

Shippers  of  corn,  flour,  meat,  and  tobacco  only,  will  fully  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantage of  sending  these  staples  to  a  distant  market,  and  through  an  inter-tropical 
climate,  in  vessels  clean,  fresh  and  cool,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

If  I  am  correct  in  these  general  views,  here  is  an  opening  for  an  immensely 
valuable  business  to  our  men  of  capital  and  enterprise,  and  of  vast  importance  to 
our  country.  No  small  part  of  the  timber  in  the  English  dock  yards  has  been 
transported  from  Canada,  Norway,  and  the  Baltic,  and  from  fresh  water  streams. 
The  ships  built  therefrom,  are  provisioned  with  our  meat  and  bread.  Let  us 
build  the  ships  here — load  them  with  our  products,  and  sell  ship  and  cargo  abroad. 
We  shall  find  the  demand  unlimited,  and  we  shall,  to  the  extent  we  go  into  the 
business,  take  labor  from  less  profitable  employments,  and  create  an  additional 
home  market  for  our  agriculturalists. 
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My  object  will  have  been  gained  if  the  foregoing  hasty  and  crude  suggestions 
induce  some  competent  persons  to  take  up  the  subject,  and  give  us  the  practical 
information  desired. 

The  commencement  of  ship  building  on  the  Ohio,  was  at  Marietta;  to  obtain 
the  history  of  its  proP:;ress  there,  information  was  solicited  from  Dr.  Hildreth, 
who  has  favored  me  with  the  following  letter,  which  will  doubtless  interest  you. 

Louisville,  May,  1848.  Yours,  S. 

[Copy.] 

Marietta,  (Ohio,)  May  12,  1848. 
ITam.  Smith,  Esq.,  Louisville,  Ky., 

Dear  Sir — Your  favor  of  10th  ultimo,  has  been  received.  The  object  is  a  very 
laudable  one  and  should  be  advocated  and  encouraged  by  all  good  citizens  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Ohio.  Ship  building  in  a  region  where  oak  timber  is  so  abundant 
and  cheap,  one  would  sujipose  might  be  conducted  with  profit,  compared  with 
that  business  on  the  Atlantic  coast  east  of  the  mountains.  The  early  settlers  of 
Marietta,  seeing  no  good  market  for  their  surplus  j)roduce,  the  transport  being  too 
expensive  for  the  conveyances  then  in  use,  turned  their  attention  to  ship-building 
— thus  furnishing  the  mode  of  sending  their  produce  to  a  foreign  market,  and 
turning  their  useless  forests  to  a  good  account,  instead  of  burning  up  the  lumber 
in  log  heaps.  It  was  commenced  as  early  as  the  year  1800,  when  the  brig  Ar- 
thur St.  Clair  of  110  tons  was  built,  loaded  with  pork  and  flour  and  conducted  to 
the  ocean  by  Com.  Abra.  Whipple.  The  Spaniards  then  possessed  the  shores  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  threw  many  obstructions  in  the  way  of  navigation.  The  ex- 
periment was  successful  and  profitable  to  the  owners.  In  1801,  the  ship  Mus- 
kingum of  230  tons  and  brig  Eliza  Green,  126  tons,  were  built  and  loaded  with  pro- 
duce, making  good  voj-ages.  In  the  j'ear  1802,  the  brig  Dominic,  100  tons,  built  or 
owned  by  H.  Bcauverleapett  and  D.  Woodbridge ;  schooner  Indiana  75  tons,  brig 
Marietta  150  tons,  and  brig  Mary  Avery.  In  1803,  two  schooners,  Whitney,  of 
75  tons  each;  brig  Orlando  150  tons.  In  1804,  ship  Temperance,  230  tons,  and 
schooner  Nonpareil  of  70  tons,  and  brig  Ohio  150  tons.  In  1805,  brig  Persever- 
ance 160  tons.  In  1806,  ship  Rufus  King  300,  John  Atchison  320,  Tuscarora 
320,  with  brig  Sophia  Green  100  tons,  and  two  gun  boats  of  75  tons  each.     In 

1807,  the  ship  Francis  300,  Robert  Hale  300,  brig  Rufus  Putnam,  brig  Golata  140 
tons.  In  1808,  schooner  Belle,  100  tons.  In  1809,  the  schooner  Adventure,  60 
tons.     In  1812,  schooner  Maria,  75  tons.     The  embargo  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in 

1808,  put  a  stop  to  ship-building  in  Marietta,  as  the  sale  of  vessels  was  dull. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  vessels  were  owned  by  Thos.  Lord  and  B.  I.  Oilman, 
two  enterprising  merchants  of  Marietta.  They  were  usually  sold  or  built  on 
contract  for  merchants  in  Philadelphia  or  New  Y'ork,  but  often  made  their  first 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies  or  Europe  to  dispose  of  the  cargoes.  Some  of  them 
took  out  cotton  for  the  planters  on  the  Mississippi,  and  as  they  had  no  steam  cot- 
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ton  presses  in  those  days  to  condense  the  bags  to  a  moderate  bulk,  the  price  oi 
freiglit  per  pound  to  Liverpool,  was  enormous. 

From  1812  to  1844  ship-building  was  not  resumed  in  Marietta,  but  from  1823 
to  1838  the  building  of  steamboats  was  carried  on  regularly  by  James  Whitney 
and  others,  numbering  nearly  forty  vessels,  some  of  a  large  class.  In  1844,  a 
comi)any  was  formed  for  building  ships,  and  up  to  1848  constructed  IhreB 
ships  and  two  schooners;  and  Mr.  N.  L.  Wilson,  of  Marietta  built  one  ship  of 
300  tons,  loaded  her  with  produce  in  1846,  and  sent  her  to  Ireland.  On  her  re- 
turn she  was  sold  at  a  fair  price  in  Philadelphia.  Before  the  invention  of  steam 
boats  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  several  of  the  early  built  vessels  were 
torn,  or  greatly  damaged  in  their  descent  to  the  ocean — some  on  islands,  sandbars, 
or  rapids  at  Louisville.  They  can  now  be  towed  down  safely,  but  the  cost  takes 
away  a  large  share  of  the  profit  on  building.  Several  vessels  were  built  at  Pitts- 
burgh, and  one  or  two  at  other  places  on  the  Ohio,  before  1806.  The  comman- 
ders and  sailors  to  man  the  vessels,  as  well  as  the  riggers,  came  from  the  Atlantic 
cities.  The  cordage,  cables,  &c.,  were  made  at  Marietta,  and  in  1806  supported 
three  large  rope-walks.  The  growth  of  hemp  was  greatly  encouraged,  and  was 
one  of  the  staple  articles  of  agriculture  in  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  Ohios  as  late  as 
1810  and  1812.  No  finer  locust  or  oak  timber  can  be  found  in  the  United  States 
than  grows  on  the  borders  of  the  Ohio. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  S.  P.  HILDRETH. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  ALL  NATIONS. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  Zadock  Pratt,  to  the  editor  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Magazine,  will  fully  explain  the  object  and  value  of  the  following  tables. 
We  have  omitted  the  table  of  exports  and  imports  for  the  nine  months  ending  the 
301h  June,  1843: 

Prattsville,  Neiv  York,  April  25,  1848. 

Freeman  Hunt,  Esq. — Dear  Sir: — As  your  Magazine  has  become  the  ac- 
credited repository  of  statistical  information  on  all  topics  of  commercial  value,  1 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  an  interesting  statement,  which  was  prepared  for 
me  at  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States,  in  continuation  of  my  re- 
port on  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  It  presents,  as  you  will  observe,  a  complete 
view  of  the  value  of  our  export  and  import  trade  with  each  foreign  country  for 
the  last  live  years,  clearly  showing  the  comparative  importance  of  our  trade  with 
each  country,  as  well  as  its  fluctuations.  By  the  recapitulation,  you  will  notice 
that  for  three  years  out  of  five,  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favor  of  the  Ufiited 
States — that  is,  our  exports  exceeded  our  imports. 
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The  information  embraced  in  this  statement  will  be  found  to  possess  great 
practical  value  to  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  indeed  all  classes  of  intelligent 
men  who  take  an  interest  in  the  development  of  our  varied  commercial  and 
i  ndustrial  resources.  No  statesman  can  legislate  understandingly  without  such 
information. 

I  take  great  satisfaction  in  contributing  to  the  pages  of  a  journal  in  which 
every  thing  of  value  that  appears  finds  an  enduring  record,  and  thus  becomes 
matter  of  present  and  future  reference. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  continued  useiuluess  and  prosperity  of  the  jMer- 
chants'  Magazine,  I  am  yours  truly,  ZADOCK  PRATT. 

Statislical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  from  the  30th  June, 
1843,  to  the  30th  June,  1847. 

IN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  30tH  JUNE,  1844. 


Countries. 

Fxports. 

Imports.    In  favorof  U.S. 

Against  U.  ,S. 

Rus?ia, 

$555,414 

$1,059,419 

$504,005 

Prussia, 

218,574 

12,609 

$205,965 

Sweden  and  Norway 

,     230,101 

421,834 

191,733 

Swedish  W.  Indies, 

65,244 

23,719 

41,525 

Denmark, 

112,834 

6,063 

106,771 

Danish  West  Indies, 

870,322 

624,447 

245,875 

Holland, 

2,698,944 

1,310,081 

1,388,863 

Dutch  East  Indies, 

359,383 

935,984 

576,601 

Dutch  West  Indies, 

323,286 

386,283 

62,997 

Dutch  Guiana, 

71,772 

49,144 

22,628 

Belgium, 

2,003,801 

634,777 

1,369,024 

Har.se  Towns, 

3,566,687 

2,136,386 

1,430,301 

England, 

46,940,156 

41,476,081 

5,464,075 

Scotland, 

1,953,473 

527,239 

1,426,234 

Ireland, 

42,591 

88,084 

45,493 

Gibraltar, 

'  579,883 

44,274 

535,609 

Malta, 

.  16,998 

15 

16,983 

British  East  Indies, 

,    675,966 

882,792 

206,826 

Australia, 

29,667 

122 

29,545 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

82,938 

29,166 

53,772 

Briti.sh  West  Indies, 

4,136,046 

687,906 

3,448,140 

British  Honduras, 

239,019 

248,343 

9,324 

British  Guiana, 

309,236 

9,385 

299,851 

Brit.  Am.  Colonies, 

6,715,903 

1,465,715 

5,250,188 

France  on  Atlantic, 

14,148,503 

15,946,166 

1,797,663 

Do.  Mediterranean, 

1.289,897 

1,603,318 

313,421 

French  W.  Indies, 

617,546 

374,695 

242,851 

French  Guiana, 

57,039 

'28,233 

28,8C6 

Miquelon  and 

Frencli  Fisheries, 

3,484 

3,484 

Fr.  African  Ports 

and  Bourbon, 

16,967 

16,967 

Hayti, 

33 

1,128,356 

1,441,244 

312,888 
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Countries.  Exports.  Imports.     In  favor  of  U.  S.    Against  U.  S. 

Spain  on  Atlantic,  593,439  252,127       341,312 

Do.  Mediterranean,  39,106  381,237                            342,131 

TenerifFe  and  other 

Canaries,  15,535  61,653                              46,118 
Manilla  and  Philip- 
pine Islands,  222,997  724,811                           501,814 
Cuba,  5,238,595  9,930,421                  '      4,691,826 
Other  Sp.  W.  Indies,  642,139  2,425,202                        1,783,063 
Portugal,  103,118  199,705                            96,587 
Madeira,  52,286  22,904         29,382 
Fayal&  other  Azores,  26,229  29,570                                3,341 
Cape  deVerd Islands,  70  537  4,836         65,701     ~ 
Italy,  576,823  1,096,926                           520,103 
Sicily,  354.316  462,773                           108,457 
Sardinia,  92,522  92,522 
Trieste,  1,426,020  232,089     1,193,931 
Turkey,            '  283,384  385,866                           102,482 
Morocco,  5,876  5,876 
Texas,  277,548  678,551                           401,003 
Mexico,  1,794,833  2,387.002                           592,169 
Central  America,  150,276  223,408                              73,132 
Venezuela,  531,232  1,435,479                            904,247 
New  Granada,  124,846  189,616                              ,64,770 
Brazil,  2,818,252  6,883,806                        4,065,554 
Argentine  Republic,  504,289  1,421.192                            916,903 
Cisplatine  Republic,  462.176  144,763        317,413 
Chili,  1,105,221  750,370       354,851 
Peru,  16,807  184,424                            167,617 
S.  America  generally,  125,938  125,938 
China,  1,756,941  4,931,255                        3,174,314 
Eurooe  generally,  28,700  28,700 
Asia  generally,  462,662  34,908         427,754 
Africa  generally,  710,244  459,237        251,007 
W.  Indies  generally,  181,448  181,448 
South  Seas,  349.379  41,504        307,875 
N.  W.  coast  ot  Amer.        2,178  2,178 


Total,  $111,200,046     108,435,035  25,347,469  22,582,458 

IN    THE    YEAR    ENDING    30tH  "JIUNE,    1845. 
Countries.  Exports.  Imports.    In  favor  of  U.  S,    Aprninft  U.  S. 

Russia,  $727,337  $1,492,262                        $764,025 

Prussia,  567,121  31,082     $526,039 

Sweden  and  Norway,  273,328  627,938                             354,610 

Swedish  West  Indies,  90.339  12,119         78.220 

Denmark,  145,167  22,429        122,738 

Danish  West  Indies,  -994,429  760.809        233.620 

Holland,                       3,022,047  954.344    2,067,703 

Dutch  East  Indies,  201.158  5'^8.608                           337,450 

Dutch  West  Indies,  337,788  363,324                             25,536 
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Countries.  Exports. 

Dutch  Guiana,  49,609 

Belgium,  1,851,073 

Hanse  Towns,  4,945,020 
England,                     46,286,178 

Scotland,  2,666,810 

Ireland,  103,471 

Gibraltar,  589,671 

Malta.  12,909 

British  East  Indies,  431,398 

Australia,  70,311 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  33,743 

Mauritius,  12,935 

British  West  Indies,  4,124,220 

British  Honduras,  239,915 

British  Guiana,  418,748 

Brit.  Am.  Colonies,  6,054,226 
France  on  Atlantic,    14,322,685 

Do.  Mediterranean,  1,177,719 

French  W.  Indies,  564,103 

French  Guiana,  57,496 
Miquelon  and 

French  Fisheries, 
Fr.  African  Ports 

and  Bourbon,  21,991 

Hayti,  1,405,740 

Spain  on  Atlantic,  271,783 

Do.  Mediterranean,  84,508 
TenerifFe  and  other 

Canaries,  5,895 
Manilla  and  Philip- 
pine Islands,  154.578 
Cuba,  6,564,754 
Other  Sp.  W.  Indies,  708,924 
Portugal,  129,769 
Madeifia,  61,096 
Fayal&  other  Azores,  2,882 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  53,433. 
Italy,  817,921 
Sicily,  405,292 
Sardinia,  195,797 
Trieste,  1,801,878 
Turkey,  165,099 
Texas,  363,792 
Mexico,  1,152,331 
Central  America,  67,649 
Venezuela,  725,130 
New  Granada,  78,977 
Brazil,  2,837,950 
Argentine  Republic,  503,006 
Cisplatine  Republic,  157,136 


Imports.    In 

41,347 

709,562 

2,912,537 

44,687,859 

708,187 

104,857 

92,118 

22,311 

1,276,534 

26,439 

752,580 

204,818 

7,957 

2,020,065 

20,181,250 

1,414,175 

415,032 

59,306 

151 


1,386,367 
117,158 
954,628 

55,032 

633,059 

6.804,414 

2,026,253 

296,908 

168.674 

28,573 

7,579 

1,301,577 

529,493 

19,859 

321,550 

781,517 

755,324 

1,702,936 

65,269 

1,268,275 

171,921 

6,084,599 

1,750,698 

20,573 


favor  of  U.  S. 

8,262 
1.141,511 
2,032,483 
1,598,319 
1,958,623 

497,553 


70,311 

7,304 

12,935 

3,371,640 

35,097 

410,791 

4,034,161 


149,071 


Against  U.  S. 


21,991 

19,373 

154,625 


45,854 


175,938 
1,480,328 


2,380 


136,563 


1,386 

9,402 
845,136 


5,858,565 
236,456 

1,810 

151 


870,120 

.  49,137 

478,481 
239,660 
1,317,329 
167,139 
107,.578 
25,691 

483,656 
124,201 


616,418 
391  ..532 
550,605 

543,145 

92,944 

3,246,649 

1,247,692 
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Countries.                            Exports.  Imports.    la  favor  of  U.  S.    Against  U.  S. 

Chili,                           1,548,191  1,123,690        424,501 

Peru,                                33,424  336,112                            302,688 

S.  America  generally,      85,239  85,239 

China,                         2,275,995  7,285,914                       5,009,919 

Europe  generally,             21,573  21,573 

Asia  generally,               312,748  106,110        206,638 

Africa  generally,            605,106  572,126          32,980 

W.  Indies  generally,       182,976  182,976 

South  Seas,                    473,089  136,565        336,524 

N.  W.  coast  of  Amer.  245                                    245 

Sandwich  Islands,  1,566                                1,566 

Total,  $114,646,606  117,254,564  21,693,864  24,301,822 

IN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  30tH  JUNE,  1846. 

Couiitries.                            Exports.  Imports.    In  favor  of  U.  S.    Against  U.  S. 

Txussia,                                  $632,467  $1,570,054                                $937,587 

Prussia,                                   435,855  31,584         $404,271 

Sweden  and  Norway,            402,337  724,865                                  322,528 

Swedish  West  Indie's,            141,569  5,285           136,281 

Denmark,                               121,242  1,313           119,929 

Danish  West  Indies,           1,125,916  752,614           373,302 

Holland,                               2,296,765  1,059.597        1,237,168 

Dutch  East  Indies,                   83,542  480,353                                  396,811 

Dutch  West  Indies,               279,154  398,056                                  118,902 

Dutch  Guiana,                          67,984  33,674             34,310 

Belo-ium,                               2,381,814  836.372        1,545,442 

Hanse  Towns,                   4,608,620  3,149,864        1,458,756 

England,                            44,540,108  43,844,160           695,948 

Scotland,                              1,688,746  1,230,086           458,660 

Ireland,                               1,082,471  85,774           996,697 

Gibraltar,                                592,892  27,806           565,086 

British  East  Indies,               370,372  1,361,345                                990,973 

Australia,                                48,783  48,783 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,               23,713  81,686                                    57,973 

Mamitius,                                  26,256  22,023                4,333 

British  West  Indies,           4,947,557  833,678        4,113,879 

British  Honduras,                  390,032  207,997           182,035          ^ 

British  Guiana,                      553,302  12,561           540,741 

British  Amer.  Colonies,     7,406,433  1,937J17        5,468,716 

Malta,                                       34,681  21,589              13,092 

France  on  the  Atlantic,    14,040,449  22,608,589                               8,568,140 

Do.  Mediterranean,            1,090,126  1,302,743                                212,617 

French  West  Indies,              635,621  348,236           287,385 

French  Guiana,                        41,401  71,296                                    29,895 

Miquelon  &  Fr.  Fisheries,  18                                          18 

French  African  Ports  and         5,995  )  _  q„ . 

Bourbon,                          12,259  j  ^                    '"-^^ 

Hayti,                                   1,157,142  1,54^,962                                  385,820 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic,           345,442  147,363           198,079 

Do.  Mediterranean,                130,153  864,416                                734.263 

Tenerifl[e&  other  Canaries,       17,912  62,095                                  44,183 

Manilla  &  Philippine  Isles,   110,239  865,866                                  755,627 

Cuba,                                     5,487,136  8,159,632                               2,672,496 

Other  Spanish  W.  Indies,       701,346  2,277,110                              1,575,764 
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Countries. 

Exports. 

Imports.    In  favor  of  U.  S. 

Against  U.  S. 

Portugal, 

104,769 

378,250 

273,481 

Madeira, 

64,200 

127,070 

62,870 

Fayal  and  other  Azores, 

4,225 

41,297 

37,072 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands, 

31,782 

857 

30,925 

Italy, 

1,366,915 

1,189,786 

177,129 

Sicily, 

617,832 

513,235 

104,597 

Sardinia, 

284,259 

284,259 

Trieste, 

1,470,611 

379,719 

1,090,892 

Turkey, 

200,103 

760,998 

560,895 

Morocco, 

4.554 

4,554 

Texas, 

473,603 

183,058 

290,545 

Mexico, 

1,531,180 

1,836,621 

305,441 

Central  America, 

120,253 

116,733 

3,520 

Venezuela, 

781,547 

1,509,000 

727,453 

New  Granada, 

75,944 

67,043 

8,901 

Brazil, 

3,143,395 

7,441,803 

4,298,408 

Argentine  Republic, 

185,425 

799,213 

613,788 

Cisplatine  Republic, 

225,904 

26,472 

199,432 

Chili, 

1,768,570 

1,275,960 

493,610 

Peru, 

252,599 

252,599 

South  America  generally. 

103,772 

103,772 

China, 

1,332,741 

6,593,881 

5,262,140 

Asia  generally. 

428,519 

361,988 

66,531 

Africa  generally 

632,351 

475,040 

157,311 

West  Indies  generally, 

127,651 

12 

127,639 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

166 

166 

Pacific  Ocean, 

354,903 

153,029 

201,874 

Sandwich  Islands, 

243,034 

243,034 

Republic  of  Esquador, 

1,130 

1,130 

Total,                  $] 

13,488,516      121,691,797 

UE  YEAR   ENDING    30th   JUNE, 

22,242,217 

30,445,498 

I.\   T 

1S46. 

Countries. 

Exports. 

Imports.    In  favor  of  U.S. 

Against  U.  S. 

Russia, 

$750,450 

$924,673 

$174,223 

Prussia, 

202,166 

7,6U8 

$194,553 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

420  187 

613,698 

193,511 

Swedish  West  Indies, 

113,721 

113,721 

Denmark, 

203,895 

475 

203,42) 

Dinish  West  ladies, 

989.303 

846,748 

142,555 

Holland, 

2,015,334 

1,247,2)9 

763,125 

Dutch  East  Indies, 

20it,140 

894,982 

691,842 

Dutch  West  Indies, 

233,569 

279,  '38 

45,469 

Dutch  Guiana, 

44  223 

59,355 

15,127 

Belgium, 

3,223,557 

948,325 

2,274,232 

Hanse  Towns, 

4,334,638 

3,622,185 

712,453 

Hanover, 

6,469 

6,469 

England, 

71,053,698 

65,170,374 

5,838,324 

Scotland, 

3.8)7,473 

1,837,014 

1,970,459 

Ireland, 

12,429.186 

590,241 

11,833.946 

Gibraltar, 

420.386 

26,969 

393,417 

Malta, 

47,637 

47,637 

British  East  Indies, 

373,237 

1,646,457 

1,273,220 

Australia, 

33  289 

33,239 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

106,172 

36,041 

70,131 

Mauritius, 

37,5)8 

37,508 

British  West  Indies, 

3,993,392 

947,932 

3,045,460 

British  Honduras, 

301,917 

197,232 

104.685 

British  Guiana, 

623.719 

19  125 

604,594 

British  American  Colonies, 

7,935,513 

2,343.927 

5,611,616 

France  on  thi  Atlantic, 

17,869.431 

23,899,076 

6,029,645 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 

,     1,223,187 

1,0111,765 

226,422 

French  West  Indies, 

603,164 

151,366 

451, ^793 

French  Guiana, 

Miquelon  and  French  Fisher  i 

60,277 
tea. 

47,775 
435 

12,502 

435 
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Countries.  Exports.  Imports.    In  favor  of  U.  S.    Against  U.  S. 

French  African  Ports  and  Bour-       5,491  }  „  ^.f, 

boil,  o-  557  S 

Hayti,  1298  713  1.391  6S0                                              92,807 

Spa^n  on  the  Atlantic,  78(>  ^63  274  708               506,155 

Sp^in  on  Ihe  (MHdiieiranean,       1,229,403  1.016  551  212,662 

Tenerilfe  and  oth-r  (Jjniriej,  15  148  '  CI  861                                                 46,716 

Manilla  and  Phi. ipiiine  Isles,  77  24  1  494  056                                                416,816 

Cuba,  6  977  706  12,394  867                                            5  417.161 

Poito  Rico,  859tJ64  2,141,929                              I               1,282.865 

Port   g^],  68,2  8  283.330                                                225,102 

Madi'ira,  106  420  95  857                  10,563 

Fayal  and  other  Azores,  9,991  34  564                                              24.573 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  83  932  2,399                   86,533 

Italy,  1,1493)5  1,279  93S                                                13\681 

Sicily,  b4  117  550  988                                                486  871 

Sardinia,  617  102  287                 646  815 

Trieste,  1.248  723  187  311              1,061,382 

Taikey,  127.2 '2  577  710                                            45%468 

Mexico,  692  428  74>>  818                                                 54,390 

Central  America,  96  5b8  8)681                  15,987 

Venezue  a,  615  2  3  1,322^96                                               717.283 

New  Granadi,  73.60  Ii6fi54                                              83  .')94 

Brazil,  2,943,778  7,  96  160                                           4,152,382 

Argentine  Republic,  176  i'89  211  20)                                                 65,120 

Cisplatine  Kepublic,  23>^.839  112  810               124,029 

Chili,  1,671  6M  1,716  9ii3                                                 45  293 

Peru,  227,537  390  223                                               168.686 

South  America  generally,  5    64)  10,500                 40,140 

China,  1,832  834  5,58,3-3                                         3,75 ',459 

Asiagen°rally,  267  244  303  431                                                41,237 

Africa  generally,  744  9iO  559,812                185,''88 

West  Indies  generally  119,676  119  676 

Pacific  OcHjin,  360,074  44,588              315,485 

Sandwich  Islands.  21,' 39  21,039 

Republic  of  Ksquador,  27  824  27,824 


Total,  $158  64e,b22  146  545  633         38,192  899  26,089,915 

THE   TOTAL  BALANCE  OF  TRADE    FOR    OR  AGAINST  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

1814.  184i  ISifi.  1847. 

$111,200,046     117,254,564     121,691,797     1.58,648,622 
108,435,035     114,646,606     113,488,516     146,545,638 


$2,765,011*    $2,607,958j    $8,203,2811  $12,103,984* 

♦In  favor.  t  Against. 


ST.  LOUIS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  ol'  this  valuable  institution  opened  on  the  24th 
ultimo,  and  continued  two  days.  The  variety  of  specimens,  though  not  exten- 
sive, were  selected  with  taste  and  judgment,  aflording  flattering  anticipations  of 
the  future  usefulness  of  the  Society.  Where  so  little  attention  has  been  bestowed 
on  horticulture  as  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  it  will  require  many  years  of  labor 
and  enerprise,  to  enable  the  Society  to  compete  with  the  exhibitions  of  older 
cities.  But  this  should  not  lessen  the  interest  of  our  citizens,  for  one  would  sup- 
pose that  individuals  of  every  class  would  feel  a  desire  to  witness  the  improve- 
ments that  are  made  from  year  to  year,  and  that  this — supposing  them  destitute  of 
all  taste  for  that  which  is  beautiful — would  induce  them  to  attend  the  anntial 
exhibitions  of  the  Society. 
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Horticultural  Societies  may  be  justly  ranked  among  the  benevolent  institutions 
of  the  country.  They  are  calculated  to  cheapen  the  ])rice  and  improve  ihe  quality 
of  both  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  more  than  all,  to  improve  the  taste  and  refine 
the  moral  tone  of  societj'.  These  remarks  may  be  considered  as  common  place, 
yet  it  v^'ould  seem  that  they  are  not  generally  understood  by  our  citizens,  if  we 
are  allowed  lo  jndge  from  ihe  indifference  with  which  they  regarded  the  late  hor- 
ticultural exhibition. 

Those  who  labor  for  the  public  good  make  many  sacrifices,  while  their  rewards 
consist  in  the  pleasing  consciousness  of  having  discharged  their  duties,  and  in 
the  approbation  of  those  for  whom  they  toil;  Ihe  former  is  certain,  and  more 
solid  it  is  true — but  they  are  justly  eniilled  to  the  latter,  and  that  community 
which  neglects  suitable  occasions  to  countenance  and  encourage  the  public  bene- 
factor, in  his  benevolent  undertakings,  is  chargeable  with  ingratitude. 

A  company  of  vagabond  circus  riders  shall  erect  a  pavilion  in  our  city,  and  it 
is  crowded  to  suffocation  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  street  is  thronged  with  those  who 
cannot  gain  admittance — while,  although  occurring  but  once  a  year,  a  horticul- 
tural exhibition,  of  much  that  is  rare  and  beautijul,  possesses  little  attraction  when 
brought  in  competition  with  the  stale  jesls  of  the  clown  and  the  ring-master. 

We  trust,  however,  that  these  considerations  will  not  discourage  our  worthy 
horticulturaljsts.  They  are  engaged  in  a  good  work,  and  it  they  persevere  they 
must  succeed  in  producing  a  revolution  in  the  general  taste  of  the  community,  as 
well  as  in  promoting  the  comfort  of  all  classes. 


MINERAL  DISCOVERIES  IN  MISSOURI. 

Editors  of  the  Westerri  Journal: 

Following  the  ])lan  of  previous  communications,  I  desire  in  this  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  description  of  minerals  in  this  part  of  the  country,  so  far  as  they 
have  come  under  my  observation. 

The  discovery  of  mines  are  often  accidental.  One  of  this  kind  was  made  t)ie 
other  day  by  myself  and  iVIr.  Calvin  Keith,  of  St.  Louis.  We  were  making  one 
of  those  excursions  commonly  called  in  this  counlrj'  "Prospecting"  when  our 
attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  something  for  which  we  were  not  looking, 
nor  should  have  dreamed  of  looking  for  in  such  a  location.  Our  discovery  proved 
to  be  pure  Galena,  or  sulphuret  of  lead;  its  location  is  near  Caledonia,  among 
the  primitive  rock,  known  as  rorpln/ri/  Granite,  associated  with  the  rock,  and 
accompanied  with  the  sulphate  of  Barytcs. 

I  am  a  practical  miner,  or  at  least  have  had  considerable  experience  in  mining, 
and  consider  the  location  of  this  mine  very  remarkable;  never  meeting  it  in  my 
own  mining  operations,  nor  having  heard  of  it  being  lound  in  such  locations  in 
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this  mining  region  by  others.  The  lead  is  of  the  purest  quality,  and  I  think  will 
yield  eighty-five  per  cent.  As  the  discovery  is  new,  the  extent  of  the  mine  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  I  would  remark,  however,  that  according  to  Dr.  Ure,  Ga- 
lena as  it  occurs  in  the  primitive  formations  in  Europe,  contains  more  silver  than 
that  of  calcareous  formations. 

I  have  also  recently  discovered  Cobalt  near  Caledonia,  accompanied  with  Man- 
-ranese  Ore,  along  with  the  yellow  sandstone  rock.  The  quantity  of  this  ore  is 
yet  unknown.  The  quality  is  apparently  very  pure.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  zafTre,  smalts,  &c. 

In  a  late  tour  through  the  country  I  have  discovered  Manganese  Ore  and  Black 
Wad  in  quantities.  These  are  pronounced  to  be  of  good  quality.  They  are  found 
in  the  western  edge  of  Cape  Girardeau  county.  1  have  also  discovered  Mangan- 
ese Ore  in  the  southern  part  of  St.  Genevieve  county,  which  is  very  extensive 
and  of  the  purest  quality.  It  is  located  about  twenty-one  miles  from  the  Missis- 
sippi river. 

There  has  been  some  tin  discovered  near  Caledonia,  accompanied  with  quart- 
zose  felspar,  but  not  in  any  workable  quantity.  Many  other  minerals  have 
been  discovered  in  this  neighborhood,  but  it  is  not  known  yet  what  they  really 
are.     I  will  speak  of  them  at  some  future  day. 

Caledonia,  May  12,  1848.  F.  WOOLFOKD. 
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LINES    TO    MISS    GEORGIA    W . 

EY   HENRY    F.    WATSON. 

I  PRAY  thee,  fair  lady,  no  longer  accuse 

The  friends  who  admire  thee  of  flatt'ry  profuse  ; 

If  they  look,  they  must  feel ;  if  they  feel,  they  must  speak. 

Though  unbidden  it  bring  the  deep  Llush  to  thy  cheek. 

In  the  far-distant  realms  of  the  East,  we  are  told, 
There  are  beings  who  worship  the  sun  more  than  gold ; 
But  fore'er  would  they  turn  from  the  light  of  those  skies, 
Could  they  catch  but  a  ray  of  the  light  of  thine  eyes. 

Then  while  the  poor  heathen  is  dazzled  and  won. 
And  looks  with  delight  at  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Deny  not  to  us  the  one  blessing  we  prize 
Of  bowing  beneath  the  sweet  light  ot  thine  eyes. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

Other  lights  are  around  us,  above  and  below, 
And  we  heed  not  their  rays;  but  the  soft,  witching  glow 
That  lurks  on  thy  cheek,  and  distils  from  thine  eyes, 
Is  sweeter  by  far  than  the  lights  of  the  skies. 

Then  a  toast  to  the  light  of  the  eyes  that  outshine 
The  bright  orbs  of  the  Heav'ns,  and  the  gems  of  the  mine, 
And  a  health  to  her,  who,  though  caress'd  and  belov'd, 
Is  with  gentleness,  kindness,  and  modesty  cloth'd. 
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LINES   TO    MISS  

BY   T.  F.    RISK. 

Tiiou  art  a  pure  and  noble  creature, 
With  eyes  of  fire  and  lips  of  dew. 
In  whose  fair  form  confiding  Nature 
Has  thrown  her  brightest  gems  to  view. 

Thy  voice  is  like  sweet  music  floating 

In  air,  at  midnight's  lonely  hour. 

When  twinkling  stars  in  Heaven  are  gleaming. 

And  sighing  zephyrs  kiss  the  flower. 

Now  'tis  heard  in  deep  pathos  gliding 
Like. music  from  the  spheres  above. 
Now  gentle,  gay,  fond  and  confiding. 
In  accents  musical  with  love. 

Thy  smile  is  like  the  blush  of  morn. 
When  sunbeams  sip  the  dews  of  night ; 
Thy  laugh  more  sweet  than  hunter's  hora 
As  first  it  greets  the  morning  light. 

When  thus  I  see  thee  in  thy  brightness, 
And  smiling  forms  around  thee  glide. 
Thou  seem'st  to  be  an  Angel's  likeaeea 
Lingering  o'er  life's  restless  tide. 

Farewell  !  I  give  this  parting  sigh 

In  memory  of  other  scenes, 

When  the  pulse  of  Hope  beat  warm  and  high. 

And  Life  was  seen  through  brighter  dreacia 
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Our  life  is  twofold. — Byron. 

Our  existence  is  three-iold :  the  impressions  of  the  present  are  assimilated  with 
our  mental  and  moral  natures;  while  memory  and  hope  conjoining,  extend  the 
province  of  man  to  little  less  than  infinite. 

in  our  rapid  and  resistless  speed  on  the  wing  of  time  do  we  bear  along  with  us 
tlicse  captive  impressions;  or  does  the  mind  leave  the  subjects  of  its  conquest  in 
l!ie  occupation  of  their  respective  places,  and  expanding  as  it  proceeds,  add  each 
new  acquisition  to  its  former  dominion.'  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  impressions  of 
the  present  are  incorporated  with  those  of  the  past;  and  are  not  the  less  perma- 
nent because  the  objects  that  made  them  may  have  perished  from  the  earth.  And 
tluis  this  mental  dominion  of  man  is  peopled  with  the  images  of  forms  which  have 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  material  world.  Nay  more,  the  thoughts  and  afiections 
which  pertained  to  the  beings  of  the  past  are  also  impressed  upon  our  mental 
UU'I  moral  natures;  and  thus  rescued  from  oblivion,  survive  the  corporeal  exis- 
tence of  those  from  whom  they  emanated. 

But  still  these  images  of  the  material  world— as  also  those  of  thought  and  affec- 
tion— adhere  to  time  and  place,  and  retain  all  fheiv  former  relations  to  the  past. 
Has  the  form  of  one  whose  love  constituted  cur  highest  delight  faded  from  our 
vi.-ioji,  and  its  substance  returned  thither  whence  it  came;  and  do  we  desire  to 
refre.-^h  oru"  hearts  at  the  pure  fountain  from  which  iia  times  past  we  drank  deep 
(haughts  of  pleas'-ire — we  return  to  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  circumstances 
which  called  forth  some  unwonted  demonstration  of  affection;  and  then,  although 
long  since  dried  up,  the  living  fountain  is  again  opened;  and  as  the  gentle  show- 
ers of  heaven  descending  on  the  withered  plant,  causeth  it  to  rejoice — so  do  the 
consecrated  impressions  made  by  beings  which  have  ceased  to  exist,  revive  our 
isympathies;  and  wrapped  in  the  pleasures  of  the  past,  we  escape  for  a  season 
from  the  evils  of  the  present. 

Then,  truly,  the  past  is  ours  :  and  we  are  permitted  even  in  our  present  state 
cf  existence  to  dr<?\v  both  pleasure  and  instruction  from  beings  whose  material 
forms  have  been  dissolved  into  their  original  elements. 

The  futuTe,  also,  that  illimitable  space  where  dwell  our  hopes — that  Eden  of 
desire — that  better  land,  abounding  in  every  good  that  fancy  can  devise,  is  ours. 
Hal  we  not  free  ingress  into  this  boundless  region,  whither  could  we  escape  from 
jiresent  ills?  Or  who  would  toil,  did  Hope  promise  no  reward  beyond  the  present 
houi  ?  Did  not  the  anticipations  of  the  future  mingle  with  our  present  enjoy- 
ments they  would  no  longer  afford  delight— and  hope  failing,  life  itself  would 
cease. 
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THE  Society  having  resolved  to  hold  exhibitions  at  each  stated  meet- 
ing, to-\vit :  On  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month  during  the  year,  and 
that  there  shall  be  a  general  Spring  Exhibition  in  May,  and  a  general 
Fall  Exhibition  in  September,  they  ofler  the  following  schedule  of  pre- 
miums for  the  year  1848 :  ^ 

FLOWERS. 

For  the  best  variety  of  Camellia  Japonicas,      -         -         -         $3  00 

"         "         "  Azaleas,  -  -  . 

"         *'  "  Pelargoniums,     -  -  - 

«         "         "  Fuschias, 

"  "  "  Hardy  Roses,  -  _  _ 

"         "         "  Perpetual  Roses, 

"         "         "  Cactce,  .  -  _  - 

"         "         "  Dahlias, 

"         "         "  Chrysanthemums, 

"         "         "  Carnations,  _  -  - 

For  the  best  collection  of  Green  House  plants, 
For  the  best  display,  through  the  season,  of  Flowers,  (hardy) 

cultivated  in  the  open  air, 
For  the    second   best   do.  _  -  -  _ 

For  the  best  Parlor  Boquet,  at  Spring  and  Fall  Exhibitions, 
For  the  best  Hand  Boquet   at  do.  _  _  - 

FRUITS. 
For  the  best  specimens  of  Strawberries,  (not  less  than  one  quart)  5  00 
For  second  best  specimens         do.  do. 

For  best  specimens  of  Cherries,  (not  less  than  one  quart,) 
For  best  specimens  of  Apricots,  (not  less  than  half  a  peck,) 
For  best  specimens  of  Raspberries,  (not less  than  one  quart,) 
For  best  specimens  of  Plums,  (not  less  than  one  quart  of  each 

variety.)      -  _  _  -  - 

For  best  specimens  of  Nectarines,  (not  less  than  half  a  peck,) 
For  best  specimens  of  Peaches,  (not  less  than  half  a  peck,) 
For  second  best     do.         do.  _  _  -  _ 

For  best  specimens  of  Apples,  (not  less  than  half  a  peck,) 
For  second  best  do.         do.  _  _  _  _ 

For  best  specimens  of  Pears,  (not  less  than  half  a  peck,) 
For  best  specimens  of  Quinces,  (not  less  than  half  a  peck,) 
For  best  specimens  of  foreign  Grapes,  (not  less  than  4  bunches,) 
For  best  specimens  native  do.  do. 

For  best  specimens  of  Gooseberries,  (not  less  than  a  pint,) 
For  best  specimens  of  Currants,  (not  less  than  a  quart,) 

WINE. 
For  best  specimen  of  native  Wine,  (not  less  than  one  gallon,) 
For  second  best  specimen         do.  do. 

For  best  specimen  of  native  Wine,  (in  a  single  bottle,) 

VEGETABLES. 

For  best  specimens  of  Asparagus,  (not  less  than  3  bunches,) 
For  best  specimens  of  Celery,  (not  less   than  two  bunches  of 
three  heads,  _  >  -  - 
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For  best  specimens  of  Cauliflowers,  (not  less  than  three  heads,)  2  00 

For  best  specimens  of  earliet  Cucumbers,  (not  less  than  six,)  2  00 

For  best  specimens  of  Rheubarb,  (not  less  than  three,)  2  00 
For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety  of  Vegetables,  at  the 

monthly  exhibitions  during  the  year,  -  5  00 

For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety  of  Vegetables  at  the 

Fall  Exhibition,  -  -  -  -  5  00 

For  the  best  specimens  of  Melons,  -  -  -  2  00 

RULES. 
T.    Every  person  not  a  member  of  the  Sofiet}',  who  shall  offer  samples  in  compe- 
tUion  for  premiums,  will  be  requiie<l  to  pay  in  ailvance,  to  the  Treasurer,  an  entrance 
fee  of  one  dollar ;  and  no  member  shall  receive  a  premium  who  shall  not  have  paid 
his  dues  to  the  Society. 

II.  No  premium  will  be  awarded  incases  where  there  is  no  competition,  unless,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  articles  are  worthy  of  it. 

III.  The  articles  offered  in  ron)petilion,  must  bethe  production  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,' or  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  result  of  the  cultivation  of  the  person 
exhibiting  the  same. 

IV.  Every  ajticle,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  must  be  accompanienl  by  its  proper  name, 
and  that  of  iis  producer;  and  the  latter  shall  stale,  (if  required  by  the  committee,) 
in  a  satisfactoiy  manner,  any  peculiarity  of  soil,  situation  or  treatment,  which  at- 
teniied  the  production. 

V.  No  Flower,  Plant,  Fruiter  Vegetable,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  premium,  unless 
it  possesses  points  of  superiority  ;  and  the  committee  have  the  discretionary  power 
of  withholding  iiiizes,  if.  in  their  opinion,  the  articles  exhibited  donotmeiit  them. 

VI.  Every  ))erson  exhibiting  fFfnc  for  a  ))remium,  shall  produce  evidence,  satis- 
factory to  the  Committee,  that  the  wine  exiiibiteil  is  the  pi-oductof  the  year  1647, 
and  tiiat  he  has  manufactuied  a  quantitj'  of  the  same  of  not  less  than  one  barrel. 

VII.  Ever}' person  exhibiting  a  fruit  for  a  «fl??je,  will  be  required  to  accompany 
the  same  with  a  statement  of  the  manner  of  its  origin  or  discovery,  and  its  local  ap- 
pellation. 

VIII.  Any  person  to  whom  a  prize  shall  be  awarded,  whether  in  monej-,  jilate.  or 
horticultural  publications,  may  receive  either,  of  like  valuation,  at  bis  o])tion. 

IX.  The  several  standing  committees  will  be  the  judges  of,  and  will  be  expected 
to  report  upon,  the  articles  offered  in  their  respective  departments  ;  and  they  will, 
therefore,  be  required  to  be  present  at  each  monthly  exhibition,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  articles  shown. 

X.  All  articles  exhibited  for  prizes,  must  be  placed  on  the  stands  by  lo  o'clock,  a. 
x.y  and  after  ihey  are  arranged,  will  be  under  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  commit- 
tees, until  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 


A.  B.  Chambers,  Rccordins;  Secretary. 


THOMAS  ALLEN,  President. 


WESLEY    FALLON.  JAMES    A.    WRIGHT. 

FALLON  &  WRIGHT 

NO.  90  FIFTH  STREET, 
(Third  door  from  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  Street,) 

Manufacturers  of  eveiy  description  of  Carriages.    Material  and  worlimanship 
warranted, and  alloiders  promptly  attended  to. 

53=  All  kinds  of  Rejiairing  done  with  neatness,  durability  and  despatch. 

^~~  COOTH  &  COZENS, 

SURVEYORS  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS, 
OMce  J\^o»  38  Chcsnut  Street, 

CLEMENT  W.  COOTK,  County  SurvBj-or.  WM.  H,  COZENS,  Dep.  Co,  5urT«^jor. 
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EDWIN   ELLIS. 

Corner  of  Second  and  Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

■fT7  0ULD  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Ihe  public  and  his  friends  in  general, 
VV  lo  his  assortment  of  superior  Wines  and  Liquors,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware, 
superior  Groceries,  &c.  &c.,  Fresh  Teas,  Goflfees,  Choculale,  Sugars,  Molasses,  Mus- 
tards, Preserves,  Pickles,  Sauces  and  Ketchups,  Luxuries,  Bottled  Cordials,  Fruits, 
Sundries,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware. 

He  is  prepared  to  supply  boarding  houses,  hotels,  steamboats  and  private  families, 
with  the  above  articles  as  cheaj)  as  they  can  be  furnished  by  any  other  store  in  the 
city.  March  i,  i848. 

[Mr.  Ellis  brings  to  his  business  an  experience  of  twenty  years;  an  aclivitj-  and 
vigilance  uusurpassed.  His  store  presents  every  variety  from  the  dilferent  markets, 
which  can  tempt  the  apetite.  Giving  his  business  a  personal  supervision,  he  pur- 
c^'ases  the  best  articles  in  market,  and  sells  none  but  what  are  satisfactory  to  his 
numerous  customers.  Such  enter|)Mze,  activity  and  business  habits  deserve  the  pa- 
tronage of  all  citizens. — Note  by  the  Editors. 

THE  undersiL'ned  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  and  tree  dealers  generally, 
to  their  extensive  assortment  of  fruit,  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  as  well  as 
shrubbery,  green  house  plants,  &c.  They  have  now  in  growing, over  "700,000  tiees, 
shrubs  and  plants,  embracing  the  most  extensive  am\  select  varieties  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  the  west.  In  calling  aitention  to  this  establi-hment  they  woulil  remark,  ihat 
they  have  in  view  to  continue  to  increase  it  in  extent  and  variety,  to  the  extent  of 
any  and  every  demand,  pledging  themselves  that  all  varieties  sold  will  be  true  to  the 
name.  Mr.  James  Sigeisnn,  whogives  his  personal  attention  to  this  establishment, 
has  spent  more  than  twenty  years  in  cnllecting  the  present  variety,  and  dui  ing  that 
time,  has  tested  n»any  of  them  very  satisfactorily.  Our  prices  for  trees  and  shi  ub- 
ber\',  will  be  made  as  veasnnaiile  as  can  be  had  at  any  establishment  east  or  west. 
And  when  desired,  trees  will  be  carefully  packed  and  delivered  on  board  of  boats 
free  of  charge. 

Or  lers  addressed  to  J.  Sigerson,  St.  Louis,  or  to  J.  Sigerson  &  Bro.,  Carondelet, 
•will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

March  1,1848.  J.  SIGERSON  &,  BRO 

TIN  PLATE,  SHEET  IRON,  WIRE,  BLOCK  TIN, 

RIVETS,  COPPER,  TINNERS'  TOOLS,  MACHINES,  &c., 

JVb.   163  Main  Street,  St.  Louis. 

^::s' Always  on  hand,  Resor's  Improved  Premium  and  Double  Oven  Cookin<» 
Stoves,  all  sizes,  wholesale  and  retail.  " 

~  ALBERT  JONES,  " 

CARHIAOE  MANUFACTURER  &  DEALER, 

Wo.  41  Third  Street,  St.  Louis, 

Is  constantly  manufacturing,  and  has  on  hand,  all  stylos  of  Carriages,  which  he 
will  sell  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  The  subscriber  flatters  himself  that  he 
can  supply  his  customers  with  a^  good  an  article  as  can  be  bought  in  any  market 
from  the  fact  that  he  imports  all  of  the  material  parts  direct  from  the  east,  an^l  "ives' 
his  undivided  attention  in  the  various  branches  of  the  manufactory,  by  whicTi  he 
feels  enabled  and  willing  to  warrant  his  work  equal  to  any.  Citizens  are  requested 
to  call  and  examine  for  themselves.  The  subscriber  hopes  that  he  may  be  worthy 
of  their  patronage.  Cash  paid  at  all  times  for  second  hand  carriages,  or  taUen  in 
exchange.  ALBERT  JONES. 
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C.  T.  FONTAINE, 

COPPER,  TIN  AND  SHEET  IRON  WORKER, 

No.  85  North  Second  Street. 

CI     T.  F.  executes  all  orders  in  his  Uue  in  the  most  worlnnan-like  manner,  and 
^»  on  satisfactory  terms.     Spouting  and  Guttering- particularly  attended  toon 
short  notice,  after  tho  most  approved  styles. 

O"  Please  remember  the  number,  85  North  Second,  between  Olive  and  Locust 
gtreets,St.  Louis. 

"~~        HARKER,  PIGsCERING  &  CO.^ 

FORWARDING  &  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
Corner  of  Second  and  Green  Streets, 

(A  few  doors  west  of  the  Virginia  Hotel,) 

!CF°  This  house  ha   one  of  the  largest  and  most  conveniently  situated  Ware- 
houses in  the  city,  standing  upon  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  Scott's  Hotel. 

HOUSEM.aN  &  IiOWRY, 

AND  PROPRIETORS  OF 

PLANTERS'  TOBACCO  WAREHOUSES, 

Corner  of  Washington  Avenue  and  Second  st. , 
SAINT  LOUIS,  MO. 

BROWNI.1SEI  &  HOMER, 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Foreig"ia  and  Domestic 

FANCY  km  STAPLE  OBY  GOODS, 

e/ll9.  4T  Jflain  Street, 


J.  A.  Brownlpe, 
Thos.  J.  Homer, 
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ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW,  # 
No.  99  Chosnut  Street,  St.  Loiiis^ 

(TWO  DOORS  WEST  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE.) 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
Omc€—22i  Second  Street, 

Between  Pine  and  Chesnui  Streets,  in  the  some  building  with  the 
United  States  Land  Office. 

: g^g  a><^w?^g3  m^a 

CHARLES  &  HAHHOND, 
Corner  Jfiain  and  Olive  Streets, 

(Over  E.  W.  Clark  &  Bro.'s  Banking:  House,) 

sip»  is><t>iga  s,  S2<i>» 

JEngravms  ittRce, 

No.  34  Second  Street,  St.  Louis. 

O"  Bills  of  Exchange,  Headsof  Bill?,  Diplomas.  Visiting,  Piofetsional,  Wedding 
and  other  Cards;  Notarial,  Counting-house,  •)itd-Fellows,  Sons  of  Temperance  ami 
private  Seals  ;  Wood  Cuts;  X\  lographic  Plates;  Stencil  Brands:  Jewelry,  ."ilver 
Ware,  &c.  &c.,  neatly  engraved,  by  J.  M.  KERSHAW. 

N.   B. — Druggists'  Labels  of  every  description  engraved  and  printed. 

K  OBL  <&  M'SHBRRY, 

Copper,  Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Workers, 

NORTH  MAIN  STREET, 

(Opposite  the  Old  Foundry,) 

MANUFACTURERS   OF    STEAM    ENGINE  and  DISTILLERY  WORK,  of 
every  description;  Soda  Fountains,  Copper  Pumps,  Copper  Kettles,  &c.,  &c., 
of  the  best  quality. 

aCr  They  also  manufacture  Steamboat  Cooking  Stoves,  of  the  most  approved  pat- 
terns, and  of  the  best  workmanship  and  materials;  Britching  anil  Chimneys  made 
and  repaired  ;  Spouti.ig  and  Guttering  made  to  order.  An  assortment  of  tin  ware 
always  on  hand. 

Rear  of  DJo.  15  Ghesnut  Street,  St.  Louis,  Ho., 
SETTLE:  »L  SHKKWOOD,  Proprietors, 

Are  prepared  to  do  all  kinds  of  Castings. 
On  hand— Wagon  Boxes,  Fan  Mill  Irons,  Grate  Fronts,  Coal  Stoves  and  Furnace 
Orates.    Also,  Hedges' Corn  Shellers,  and  Childs'  Patent  Horse  Powers. 

•  .    IKTTLK.  I,,    SHEEWOOD. 
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PUBLISHED  MONTHLY,  AT  NO.  23i  SECOND  3TREET. 
Between  Chesnut  and  Fine  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo.'' 

The  Western  Journal  includes  in  its  design  every  subject  con- 
nected with  Agriculture — the  Mechanic  Arts,  Manufactures, — Inter- 
nal Improvements  and  Commerce. 

Attention  will  be  constantly  given  to  the  collection  of  statistics  in 
relation  to  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  mining,  and,  indeed, 
every  other  subject  connected  with  the  interests  of  all  classes. 

Original  essays  and  communications  upon  any  of  the  subjects  em- 
braced in  our  design,  are  respectfully  solicited  by  the  editors. 

COMAIUNICATIONS  ARE  LWITED  UPON  THE  FOLLOWaNG  SUBJECTS: 

1.  The  adaptation  of  the  Climate  and  Soil  of  the  West  to  Sheep 
Growing,  and  the  prospect  of  profit  arising  from  Ihis  branch  of  hus- 
bandry. 

2.  Upon  the  introduction  of  Manufactures  in  the  West.' 

3.  Upon  the  subject  of  Internal  Improvement  in  Missouri,  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley  in  general,  and  the  locations  which  will  best  pro- 
mote the  general  interest. 

4.  The  Internal  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

6.  Upon  the  culture  of  Hemp — including  the  details  of  sowing, 
reaping,  rotting,  breaking  and  manufacturing — with  an  account  of  the 
latest  improvements  and  discoveries  in  each  branch  ;  and  also  the  pros- 
pect of  extending  its  uses  and  of  increasing  the  demand.  Likewise, 
a  description  of  the  soil  and  location  best  adapted  to  its  growth. 

7.  Upon  the  culture  and  best  mode  of  preparing  Hops  for  market ; 
the  cost  of  production,  and  the  kind  of  soil,  &c.,  adapted  to  their 
growth.  "  W 
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rjTHE  exclusive  design  of  this  institution  is  to  thoroughly  educate  young  gentle- 

L  men  for  business,  and  afford  every  facility  {known  in  the  Countin^-Bovse)  to 
tliose  wishing  to  become  practically  and  scientifically  acquainld  with  the  art  of 
Double-Entry  Eook-Keeping,  (with  Commercial  Calculations  and  Peknm.nship  f 

The  entire  plan  of  instruction  is  new,  and,  in  every  patricular,  different  from  that 
ord.nari  y  adopted  in  schools  and  colleges.     Instead  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupil  a  treaUse  containing  Lectures,  Rules,  &c.  to  memorize  Sr  to  com  Tpr  a  ctic  a  I 
Book.  Keeper,  raised  m  the  Counting-House,  and  trained  to  business  from  his  fifteenth 
year,  demonstrates  the  legitiniate  design  of  Debit  and  Credit,  and  then  brings  those 
principles  to  bear  upon  actual  business  transactions,  such  as  occur  in  every  Colinthi" 
House.     The  student,  being  first  taught  the  true  nature  of  the  relati,  n  that  ex  s^ 
between  the  Merchant,  the  Salesman  and  the  Book-keener  conip<!  hi.  Rin.  1      t     " 
nalizes,  Posts  takes  his  Monthly  Trial  Balances,  fec'^Td',' ro^e^ds'Se  p  kc't Ic 
discharge  of  his  duties,  as  though  he  were  conducting  a  setof  books  in  an  extensii 
establishment.     Year  after  jear  (in  epitomized  forms)  he  continues  the  open  n 
conducting  and  closing  of  books,  under  every  variety  of  circumstance  that  can  ,  n  J 
bly  occui—hebeholdshimself  a  merchant,  with  limited  resou/ces   /wA  w"-' °^' 
sncce.sful  trade,  laying  his  plans  dee,,  he  enters  into  vadourextenJit'e'&tl'arols" 
but  finally  encounters  great  losses,  and  is  foreclosed  with  heavv  insolvpnrv    h°^ 
then  associated  with  a  capitalist  in  business,  and  resumes  his  accustomed  dVties  1 
accountant    &c.     The  practicabihty  of  this  course,  its  superiority  ov"r  all  otheil 
and  Its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  making  of  thorough  accou«tants,  has  been  fu5 
tested  in  this  community  dunng  the  last  eight  years^    Hundreds  of  Youn^Genner 
men,   out  of  employment,  Mechanics,  unable  to  follow  their  nursuit.    5nhl!^.it 
Second  Clerks    &c.,  have  been  qualified  for  the  Countin'^fAouTe  a^^^' |t^J,^^^^^^ 
Clerkship   and  placed  in  situations  worth  $600,  $800, S900,''and  $l,2oo per  Sml 
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ART.  I-ARTIFICIAL  AGENTS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Western  Journal,  we  endeavored  to  show  that 
although  llie  whole  civilized  world  recognize  money  as  the  representative  of  all 
other  commodities,  yet  this  recognition  has  reference  only  to  its  functions  as  an 
agent  of  exchange,  and  that  its  specific  value  is  the  subject  of  agreement  between 
the  parties  to  every  transaction.  We  also  noticed  the  constant  tendency  of  money 
to  accumulate  at  the  great  commercial  emporiums,  and  the  advantages  which 
this  accumulation  give  to  those  who  reside  at  or  near  those  places;  and  having 
made  a  practical  application  of  ^hesc  principles  to  the  economy  of  the  country, 
we  nov/  propose  to  examine  the  subject  of  credit  as  an  agent  of  exchange. 

No  topic  is,  perhaps,  more  familiar  to  the  people  of  this  country  than  that  of 
credit ;  yet,  when  we  attempt  to  trace  out  its  effects,  and  consider  the  subject  with 
regard  to  all  its  bearings  upon  the  condition  of  a  people,  we  perceive  at  each  step 
as  we  proceed,  that  it  becomes  more  intricate  and  difficult  of  apprehension. 
Credit  may  be  regarded  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of  society  ;  for, 
without  trust  or  confidence  between  individuals,  no  social  compact  could  have 
been  formed  in  the  beginning,  nor  could  society  exist  even  at  the  present  day. 
If  an  individual  is  employed  to  labor  for  but  one  day,  he  must  either 
credit  the  employer  until  the  labor  is  performed,  or  the  employer  must  pay  in 
advance,  and  credit  the  laborer  until  he  executes  his  work.  Hence,  credit  is  the 
result  of  necessity,  and  must  have  preceded  all  laws  designed  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  the  creditor ;  and  in  cases  not  induced  by  necessity,  the  inference  arises 
that  it  was  originally  based  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  individual.  The 
introduction  of  money  as  an  agent  of  exchange,  did  not,  nor  could  it  obviate  the 
necessity  of  credit,  for  both  are  necessary  to  the  advancement  of  civilization. 
The  same  functions,  although  difFenng  in  power,  are  common  to  both.  The 
credit  of  an  individual  must  necessarily  be  limited  and  local,  and  he  who  holds 
tbe  obligation  of  another  can  turn  it  to  but  little  account  where  the  debtor  is 
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unknown  ;  but  he  who  holds  money  is  in  some  sense  the  creditor  of  all  mankind. 
From  the  fact  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  business  of  every  community  is 
carried  on  through  the  agency  of  credit,  we  are  apt  lo  conclude  tliat  were  credit 
to  cease  in   the  ordinary  transaction  of  buying  and  selling,  the  number  and 
amount  of  exchanges  of  property  would  be  diminished  to  an  extent  equal  to 
the  whole  amount  of  the  credit  transactions;  but  this  result  would  not  follow  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  although  a  commodity  . 
may  be  exchanged  for  credit,  yet  this  is  but  the  inception  of  the  transaction  which 
is  not  complete  until  the  credit  is  liquidated  ;  therefore,  in  local  transactions,  it 
requires,  in  the  end,  as  much  money  to  effect  any  given  number  and  amount  of 
exchanges  upon  credit  as  would  have  been  required,  had  no  credit  intervened. 
Hence,  although  the  money  value  of  property  is  occasionally  affected  by  th% 
increase  or  diminution  of  credit,  yet  if  the  average  price  for  a  series  of  years 
could  be  ascertained,  we  imagine  that  it  would  be  found  to  have  been  but  little 
aflfected  by  the  amount  of  credit  which  had  obtained.    For,  as  the  common  trans- 
actions of  buying  and  selling  on  credit  do  not  directly  increase-  the  volume  of 
useful  commodities,  the  amount  of  money  in  the  country  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  amount  of  property  after  the  exchange,  as  it  did  before.     Excessive  credit, 
founded  upon  a  spirit  of  speculation,  may  raise  the  price  of  property  for  a  time, 
but  this  advanced  rate  can  not  long  continue;  for  the  necessity  of  completing  the 
transactions  by  liquidating  the  credits  with  money,  brings  the  property  again  to 
its  money  value,  and  the  necessity  of  forcing  it  upon  the  market,  generally  de- 
presses it  below  the  average  standard,  until  the  excessive  credit  is  liquidated. 
Owing  to  the  revulsions  consequent  upon  a  redundancy  of  credit,  many  conclude 
that  credit  is  an  evil,  and  opposing  it  as  a  system,  advocate  the  policy  of  basing 
all  transactions  upon  money.     This  we  have  shown  to  be  impracticable,  inasmuch 
as  credit,  to  some  extent,  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  existence  of  civilization. 
That  many  evils  flow  from  a  redundancy  of  credit  cannot  be  denied ;  but  we 
esteem  it  impossible  to  define  the  limits  of  credit  upon  any  principle  of  political 
economy,  or  by  legislative  enactments,  without  doing  violence  to  that  iree  exercise 
of  individual  action  which  is  so  necessary  to  both  individual  and  social  prosperity. 
We  can  imagine  but  two  ways  of  diminishing  the  evils  of  credit :  the  one  by 
improving  and  elevating  the  moral  condition  of  society,  and  the  other  by  diver- 
sifying labor  so  as  to  bring  the  consumer  and  producer  as  near  to  each  other  as 
practicable. 

If  a  community,  occupying  a  territory  of  moderate  extent,  produced  all  or 
nearly  all  the  commodities  necessary  for  its  own  consumption,  there  w^ould  be 
little  danger  that  credit  would  become  so  much  expanded  as  to  produce  any  ma- 
terial revulsion ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  distance  at  which  the  exchanges  are 
made  is  increased,  the  evils  of  credit  increase  also;  for  the  necessity  of  sending 
the  money  out  of  the  country  to  liquidate  balances  abroad,  disturbs  the  relation 
between  money  and  property  at  home.    The  former  becomes  dearer,  and  the 
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latter  cheaper,  and  consequently,  the  difficulty  of  liquidating  the  internal  debt  ia 
increased,  and  a  revulsion  ensues  as  an  inevitable  consequence.  The  individual 
who  purchased  an  article  of  property  on  a  ciedit  at  the  price  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  must  now  sell  it  at  fifty  dollars,  and  if  he  happens  to  owe  half  the 
amount  that  his  property  was  worth  in  money,  a  few  mAths  before,  and  he 
cannot  obtain  indulgence  until  the  storm  passes,  he  is  ruined.  Such  consequences 
could  scarcely  happen  in  a  community  that  is  not  indebted  to  distant  countries — 
for  in  such  case,  if  a  portion  of  the  community  contract  debts  beyond  their  ability 
to  pay  promptly,  yet,  as  the  quantity  of  money  remains  the  same,  there  is  still  a 
probability  of  selling  their  property  at  tlie  value  which  it  bore  when  the  debts 
were  created ;  and  unless  the  debtor  had  been  guilty  of  great  folly  or  extravagance, 
•he  would  be  able  to  extricate  himself  and  escape  from  absolute  ruin.  Hence,  we 
are  persuaded  that  by  diminishing  our  foreign  commerce,  and  producing  all  the 
appliances  of  comfort  at  home,  we  shall  escape  most  of  the  evils  incident  to  an 
extensive  aad  liberal  credit  system. 

Commerce  cannot  be  carried  on  extensively  at  a  great  distance  without  the  use 
of  credit  in  some  form  or  other,  unless  we  return  to  the  primitive  system  of  barter ; 
for  if,  in  all  cases,  money  was  sent  from  one  country  to  another  to  be  exchanged 
for  other  commodities,  it  would  be  kept  constantly  in  transitu,  and  become  an 
article  of  commerce  merely,  in.stead  of  a  circulating  medium.  By  the  use  of 
credit  in  its  various  forms,  very  little  money  enters  into  foreign  commerce,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  balances  that  arise  from  over-trading — from  failure 
of  crops,  depression  of  prices,  or  other  causes  of  like  nature ;  but  some  one  or 
other  of  these  accidents  occur  with  sufficient  frequency  to  give  rise  to  a  rapid 
succession  of  revulsions.  For,  as  soon  as  the  country  has  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  one,  and  begins  to  prosper,  it  is  again  flooded  with  foreign  commodities 
exceeding  in  amount  the  ordinary  means  of  paying  for  them. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  very  little  money  enters  into  the  commerce 
between  foreign  countries.  Nor  are  the  exchanges  made  by  the  barter  of  specific 
articles,  but  principally  through  the  agency  of  credit,  based  upon  the  commodities 
to  be  exchanged.  A  merchant  in  New  Yodi.  purchases  goods  in  Liverpool  on 
credit,  the  shipper  of  American  produce  draws  a  bill  ujJon  his  factor  in  Liverpool, 
and  the  New  York  merchant  purchases  the  bill  and  remits  it  to  Liverpool  to  pay 
fo)  his  goods,  and  thus  the  money  remains  at  home  to  perform  its  proper  func- 
tions in  the  internal  trade  of  the  respective  countries.  This  looks  well  in  theory  ., 
and  is  doubtless  the  only  system  upon  which  foreign  commerce  can  be  extensively  <> 
carried  on.  But  in  practice  it  is  subject  to  many  contingencies  that  are  calculated 
to  disturb  the  relative  value  of  money  and  property.  If,  for  instance,  a  large 
portion  of  the  exports  of  the  United  Slates  should  consist  of  wheat ;  and  if,  by 
reason  of  an  unusually  large  crop  in  Great  Britain  and  the  north  of  Europe,^  the 
demand  for  wheat  should  cease,  an  exigency  would  arise  requiring  the  shipment 
of  money  to  pay  the  balances  due  for  British  manufactures.    This  raises  the  price 
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oi  money  in  the  United  States — the  drain  commences  in  New  York  and  other 
eastern  cities — the  banks  contract  their  discounts  to  the  merchant — money  becomes 
scarce,  and  the  price  of  produce  depressed — the  eastern  merchant  calls  vipon  the 
merchant  in  the  west  for  remittances,  and  the  latter  pressing  upon  his  cus- 
tomers— the  consumers — the  drain  of  specie  is  established  throughout  the  entire 
country,  and  the  revulsion  becomes  complete.  Its  force  and  eflect  will,  of  course, 
be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  specie  required  to  sui)p]y  the  foreign  demand. 
J^ut,  although  the  revulsion  may  not  be  so  considerable  as  to  rum  a  great  number 
of  individuals,  yet,  whatever  materially  disturbs  the  relative  value  of  money  and 
property,  is  an  evil — for  it  is  calculated  to  disappoint  the  laborer  in  his  just  ex- 
pectations, and  while  it  discourages  many  from  embarking  in  branches  of  industry 
calculated  to  improve  the  resources  of  the  country,  it  excites  a  spirit  of  specula- 
lion  in  those  who  imagine  that  they  possess  sufEcient  foresiglit  to  turn  the  ever- 
varying  and  fluctuating  prices  of  property  to  their  own  advantage.  And  finally, 
these  revulsions  seriously  retard  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  society. 

We  have  shown  that  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  extension  of  credit  does 
not  materially  affect  the  relative  value  of  money  and  property.  An  exception  to 
this  proposition,  however,  is  found  in  the  case  of  banks  of  discount  and  circula- 
tion. Bank  bills,  circulating  as  money,  and  exchangeable  at  all  times  for  the 
precious  metals,  increases  the  volume  of  circulation,  and  consequently  raises  the 
price  of  other  commodities.  If  wisely  managed,  banks  are  capable  of  giving 
permanency  to  prices,  by  breaking  the  force  of  the  revulsions  which  arise  from 
the  contingencies  of  foreign  commerce ;  for  as  long  as  they  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  bill  holders,  the  specie  which  is  drawn  from  their  vaults  is  but  little  felt 
by  the  community.  But  it  generally  happens  that  either  for  the  want  of  wisdom 
in  the  management  of  banks,  or  owing  to  speculative  views  on  the  part  of  those 
who  control  them,  instead  of  giving  permanency  to  the  value  of  money,  and  sus- 
taining the  community  against  the  shocks  of  revulsions,  they  are  themselves  the 
cause  of  frequent  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money  and  propert}',  and  in  strug- 
gling to  sustain  themg^elves,  increase  the  disasters  of  the  community. 

Banks  of  issue  tend  to  cheapen  money,  and  if  skilfully  directed  and  thoroughly 
estai)lished  in  the  confidence  of  all  who  may  in  any  way  be  interested  in  their 
solvency,  they  afford  to  the  country  in  which  they  are  located  decided  advantages 
over  those  wherein  no  banks  exist,  provided  there  should  be  an  extensive  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  them.  For,  besides  the  advantages  of  cheap  money 
which  we  endeavored  to  illustrate  in  the  first  part  of  this  article,*  they  possess 
the  power  of  raising  and  depressing  prices  at  pleasure.  The  Bank  of  England, 
for  instance,  by  raising  the  rate  of  interest  or  curtailing  her  discounts,  can  put 
down  the  price  of  our  produce  at  pleasure.  This  she  has  frequently  done  in 
regard  to  the  price  of  cotton ;  and  by  a  simple  resolution  contained  in  a  few  lines, 

«See  iiage  '39,1-2, 
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deprived  this  country  of  many  millions  of  dollars  which  we  should  otherwise 
liave  received  in  return  for  that  article.  It  was  this  power  that  rendered  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  so  odious  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  sacrifices  which  were  made  in  putting  it  down,  we  are  continually  striving  to 
place  ourselves  more  and  more  under  the  iniluence  oi  the  Bank  of  England  by 
extending  our  commerce  with  Great  Britain. 

Thus  we  have  endeavored,  through  a  series  of  numbers,  to  examine  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  our  foreign  commerce,  and  to  point  out  the  many  disadvan- 
tages to  which  wc  are  subjected  by  reason  of  making  our  exchanges  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  home.  And  in  the  conclusion  of  the  subject  we  propose  to 
recapitulate  the  leading  propositions,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  whole  argu- 
ment to  the  mind  of  the  reader  at  one  view.  The  following  are  the  leading 
points  which  we  have  aimed  to  establish  : 

1st.  That  the  great  number  of  persons  employed  in  effecting  the  exchange  of 
commodities  at  so  great  a  distance,  reduces  the  number  of  producers,  and  increases 
the  burthen,  while  it  diminishes  the  profits  of  labor;  and  is,  consequently,  detri- 
mental to  both  the  moral  and  mental  improvement  of  the  industrial  classes. 

2d.  That  in  addition  to  the  enormous  expenses  incident  to  the  transportation  of 
the  raw  material  to  the  manufacturer,  and  the  oust  uf  returning  it  in  the  form  of 
manufactured  articles  for  consumption,  its  exportation  tends  to  impoverish  tlie 
Boil,  and  to  reduce  the  country  to  a  state  of  sterility. 

3d.  That  money  continually  tends  to  accumulate  at  the  centre  of  every  com- 
mercial system,  and  by  reason  of  its  abundance  and  cheapness  at  that  point,  gives 
to  those  resitling  there  an  important  advantage  over  those  who  reside  at  a  great 
distance  from  it. 

4th.  That  the  physical  geography  and  climate  of  a  country,  considered  with 
reference  to  its  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  globe,  indicate  the  proper  limits  of 
its  commercial  system. 

5th.  That  in  accordance  with  the  natural  laws  of  commerce,  its  principal  cur- 
rent should  move  from  north  to  south,  and  not  from  east  to  west;  and  hence,  the 
propriety  and  importance  of  establishing  a  separate  and  distinct  commercial  system, 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Cih.  That  foreign  commerce  increases  the  hazard  to  which  credit  is  ever  more 
or  less  liable. 

7th.  That  banks  add  to  the  advantages  which  those  residing  at  or  near  thg 
great  commercial  emporiums  otherwise  possess;  and  finally,  that  the  profits  of 
labor  in  the  United  Slates,  and  the  price  of  American  produce,  arc  coniroUed  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  through  the  medium  of  our  commerce  with  that  country. 

Our  arguments  upon  these  topics  are  especially  designed  for  the  agricultural 
classes,  for  it  is  upon  them  almost  exclusively  that  the  burthen,  and  ruinous  con- 
sequences incident  to  foreign  commerce,  fall.     The  merchant,  the  carrier,  and  tke 
manufacturer  naturally  feel  but  little  interest  in  the  subject,  nor  do  they  seem   to 
34* 
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consider  that  a  great  distance  between  the  consumer  and  producer  is  of  any  ma- 
terial disadvantage  to  them. 

Considering  agriculture  as  the  foundation  of  all  other  pursuits,  we  placed  it 
first  in  our  list  of  subjects;  still,  practical  agriculture  has  occupied  but  a  very 
small  space  in  our  Journal.  In  considering  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  west, 
we  felt  but  little  encouragement  to  aid  in  the  increase  of  its  products — for  the 
enlargement  of  the  volume  would  only  serve  to  lower  the  price  until  western 
produce  would  cease  to  pay  transportation  to  market.  This  is  a  consequence 
understood  by  almost  every  farmer;  and  hence,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  instruct 
the  agriculturalist  in  his  practical  operations,  we  have  aimed,  mainly,  to  expose 
the  disadvantages  under  which  he  labours  by  reason  of  his  remoteness  from 
market.  Irrespective  of  political  opinions,  and  without  reference  to  any  authority 
upon  the  subject  of  political  economy,  we  have  sought  to  establish  our  reasoning 
upon  the  principles  of  natural  and  social  economy.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  removing  prejudices  from  the  human  mind.  We  know  that  many 
individuals  are  shackled  by  political  opinions,  and  dare  not  give  free  scope  to 
reason,  lest  light  should  shine  upon  their  minds,  and  convince  them  of  error. 
Still,  we  are  inspired  with  a  hope  that  our  labors  will  occasionally  fall  into  the 
hands  of  individuals  who,  like  ourselves,  are  in  search  of  truth,  and  who  sin- 
cerely desire  the  advancement  of  the  physical,  social  and  moral  condition  of  this 
great  Valley.  Such,  we  are  assured,  will  give  to  our  views  a  fair  and  patient 
investigation.  Should  they  do  so,  and  should  they  also  coincide  with  us  in 
opinion,  then  we  hold  that  they  are  bound,  as  lovers  of  their  country  and  their 
species,  to  join  us  as  co-laborers.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  they  simply  approve ; 
it  is  their  duty  to  stand  forth  as  advocates,  and  laying  their  own  hands  to  the 
work,  let  them  persevere  until  the  rewards  of  western  labor  shall  be  commensu- 
lale  with  the  unrivalled  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  other  advantages  which  a 
benevolent  Creator  has  bestowed  upon  this,  the  most  favored  region  of  the  earth. 

But  we  have  been  told  that  this  is  an  agricultural  country,  and  that  the  natural 
and  legitimate  pursuit  of  its  inhabitants  is  farming.  This  is  true,  but  it  does  not 
iollow  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  we  should  neglect  our  mines  and  permit 
the  boundless  source  of  power  which  lies  dormant  in  our  vast  coal  fields  to 
remain  unemployed ;  or  that  we  should  not  create  a  home  market  for  our  agricul- 
txiral  products,  by  diversifying  labor.  Again,  we  are  told  that  men  are  not  capable 
of  performing  as  much  labor  in  the  west  as  in  the  east.  If  this  should  be  true, 
still  it  is  no  argument  why  lobor  should  not  be  diversified  here,  as  well  as  else- 
where. But  we  believe  that  it  will  be  found,  upon  inquiry ,.that  operatives  in  the 
manufacturing  establishments  of  the  west,  work  as  many  hoars  in  the  day,  and 
perform  as  much  labor  here  as  in  the  east.  We  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  from  those  who  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  the  west,  their  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  and  we  respectfully  invite  them  to  furnish  us  with  the  result 
of  their  experience  and  observations  in  regard  to  the  physical  capacity  of  operatives 
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in  this  country.  And  we  furlhermore  invite  every  friend  to  the  interest  of  the 
west,  to  afford  us  such  facts  in  relation  to  the  economy  of  manufacturing-  in 
this  region,  as  they  may  possess.  We  feel  no  apprehension  that  either  cap- 
ital, skill  or  labor  will  be  wanting,  if  we  can  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  men 
that  any  given  article  of  manufacture  can  be  produced  as  cheap  here,  as  in 
New  England;  for,  this  fact  being  established,  it  will  require  no  argument  to 
convince  the  most  obtuse  intellect  that  the  manufacturer  here  possesses  an  ad- 
vantage over  him  of  the  east,  to  the  extent  of  the  freight  and  charges,  and  this, 
of  itself,  would  be  as  large  a  profit  on  most  articles,  as  a  reasonable  individual 
could  desire. 


ART.  II— A  RAIL  ROAD  FROM  THE  ATLANTIC  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

WHERE   SHALL   THE   RAIL  ROAD   BEGIN  ON   THE   ATLANTIC,   AND  WHERE   SHALL  IT 
END  ON  THE  PACIFIC  ? 

The  large  addition  recently  made  to  our  territory  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  ren- 
ders it  highly  important  that  our  government  should  adopt  and  carry  into  effect 
some  efficient  mode  of  facilitating  both  commercial  and  social  intercourse  between 
its  citizens  dwelling  on  xhe  shoies  of  the  two  great  oopans  that  bound  the  Repub- 
lic on  the  east  and  west.  The  project  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific,  which  a  short 
time  ago  appeared  so  like  the  offspring  of  a  disordered  imagination,  has  already 
become  a  work  of  national  necessity — for,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  scarcely  a 
probability  that  we  can  retain  our  dominion  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  when 
that  country  becomes  strong  in  population,  unless  we  establish  some  mode  of 
aitercourse  that  will  cherish  a  lively  sympathy  between  the  people  of  the  east 
and  the  west. 

The  following  communication  from  Lieutenant  Maury  to  the  Honorable  J.  C.' 
Calhoun,  upon  the  subject  of  a  rail  road  to  the  Pacific,  contains  many  facts  which 
we  think  will  be  fomid  interesting  to  our  readers.  We  extract  from  the  Mer- 
chants' Magazine: 

National  Observatory,  March  29,  1848. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you,  as  j'ou  requested  I  would  do, 
a  chart  showing  the  relative  distances  to  Monterey  and  the  Columbia  river  from 
some  of  the  principal  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  1  liave  added  such  other  in- 
formation as,  in  my  judgment,  is  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  interesting  sub- 
ject, as  to  the  best  route  across  the  country  for  reaching,  by  rail  road,  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States.  ^f 

I  am  clearly  of^the  opinion  that  a  rail  road,  through  the  heart  of  the  country  to 
the  most  convenient  point  of  our  Pacific  coast,  is  greatly  more  in  accordance  with 
the  true  interests  of  the  United  States,  than  any  route  by  canal  or  rail  road  that 
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can  be  coiielnicfec]  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between  North  and  South 
America. 

A  chief  value  of  a  rail  road  or  canal  consists  in  its  collateral  advantages,  so  to 
speak,  by  which  I  mean  the  advantages  which  the  country  and  the  ])eople,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  improvement,  derive  from  it;  such  as  the  increased  value  of  land 
and  property  of  various  kinds. 

The  increased  value  which  such  jiropcrty  has  derived  from  the  rail  roads  and 
canals  in  the  United  Slates,  exceeds,  I  suppose,  the  original  cost  of  the  works 
themselves.  This,  therefore,  may  be  considered  a  permanent  value  attached  to 
property  of  our  fellow-citizens,  which  no  reverse  of  fortune,  no  enactment  of 
laws,  nothing  but  a  destruction  of  the  works  themselves,  can  ever  destroy. 

A  canal  between  the  two  continents  would  not  pass  through  the  United  States 
territory,  and  consequently  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  derive  no  such 
collateral  advantages  from  it,  nor  her  statesmen  the  prerogative  of  taxing  such 
increased  value  for  the  revenues  of  the  country ;  but  they  would  derive  them 
abundantly  from  a  rail  road  running  through  the  lieart  of  the  Union,  and  con- 
necting its  Atlantic  with  its  Pacific  ports. 

In  this  fact  is  included  one  of  the  many  reasons  which  induced  me  to  favor  a 
rail  read  across  the  country,  in  preference  to  a  canal  out  of  the  country,  for  con- 
necting the  two  oceans. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  r  Where  shall  the  rail  luail  beghi  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  where  shall  it  end  on  the  Pacific  ? 

Unfortunately,  the  present  state  of  topographical  information  as  to  the  several 
routes  that  have  been  proposed  for  reaching  the  Pacific  by  rail  road,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  afford  a  satisfactory  reply  to  this  question.  I  propose  to  consider  it,  there- 
fore, only  in  a  geographical  and  commercial  point  of  view,  leaving  the  final 
decision  of  the  question  to  dydrographers  and  engineers  after  they  shall  have 
made  the  necessary  examinations  and  survej-s. 

If  we  continue  to  increase  our  tonnage  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  at  the 
rate  of  increase  for  the  last  two  or  three,  the  shipping  of  the  United  States  will 
then  exceed  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  commercial  supremacy  will  be  ours,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  the  busiaess  of  fetching  and  carrying  is  concerned. 

If  you  will  examine  the  accompanying  chart,  you  will  observe  that  I  have 
drawn,  geographically,  the  dividing  line  of  commerce  between  England  and  the~ 
Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States.  Any  point  in  this  line  is  equidistant  from  us 
and  from  P'ngland ;  consequently  England  is  nearer  to  all  places,  including  the 
ports  of  Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  Africa  north  of  the  equator,  which 
are  to  the  east  of  that  dividing  line,  and  geographically  speaking,  therefore,  can 
meet  us  on  that  side  of  it  with  advantage;  whereas  all  places  on  this  side  of  that 
line,  including  her  Ameiican  colonies,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  States  of  Central 
and  Soulh  America  as  far  as  the  equator,  are,  geographically,  more  favorablj 
situated  for  commerce  with  the  United  States  than  with  England. 
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Now  it  60  happens  thai  this  dividing  line  crosses  the  equator  at  what  may  be 
considered  the  great  thoroughfare  of  vessels  trading  to  the  south  of  it,  whether 
they  be  English  or  American,  or  whether  they  be  bound  around  Cape  Horn  or 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  winds  are  such  as  to  make  this  the  common  and 
beat  place  of  crossing  for  all  such  vessels. 

Consequently,  geographically  speaking,  the  ports  of  Brazil,  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  are  as  convenient  to  the  Atlantic  Slates  of  the 
Union  as  they  are  to  England ;  and  the  merchandise  of  the  two  countries  may  be 
said  to  meet  there  precisely  on  equal  terms. 

Hitherto,  the  great  channels  of  trade  have  led  to  Europe,  yet,  nolwillistanding 
that  the  position  of  England  is  much  more  central  than  that  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  Europe,  (the  vessels  of  the  former  making,  in  a  week,  voyages 
which  it  takes  ours  months  to  accomplish,)  we  have,  under  these  disadvantages, 
never  ceased  to  gain  on  our  competitor,  and  are  now  about  to  pass  her,  with  our 
ships,  in  the  commercial  race. 

The  coasts  of  Oregon  and  California  are  just  beginning  to  feel  the  energy  of 
American  enterprise,  and  are  fast  filling  up  with  our  citizens.  Where  they  go, 
there  commerce  will  come.  The  peopling  of  these  coasts  will  greatly  enlarge  the 
commercial  limits  of  the  United  States;  extending  them  from  lines  into  a  greatly 
elongated  ellipse  with  its  conjugate  centres,  one  on  the  Pacific,  the  other  on  the 
Atlantic. 

Having  determmed  what  port  on  the  Pacific  offers  the  most  advantages  for  the 
commercial  focus  there,  it  will  then  be  easy  to  project  the  major  axis  of  this  new 
commercial  curve;  for  the  line  across  the  country  which  joins  these  two  centres, 
will  show,  geographically,  the  best  route  for  a  rail  road  between  the  two  oceans. 

The  shortest  distance  between  two  places  that  are  not  on  the  equator,  or  in  the 
same  longitude,  is  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  included  between  them  ;  and  this  arc 
appears  on  the  chart  as  a  curve.  I  have  drawn  such  curves  on  the  chart,  and 
called  them  great  circle  routes,  because  they  show  the  route  by  which  a  traveler 
may  go  from  place  to  place  by  accomplishing  the  smallest  number  of  miles  possi- 
ble, supposing  he  could  follow  a  line  through  the  air. 

You  will  observe  that  the  great  circle,  which  shows  the  shortest  navigable 
route  between  Chili,  all  the  ports  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  Central  America  and  Mexico, 
passes  60  near  to  Monterey,  that  if  a  steamer  bound  from  Chili  to  Shanghae,  in 
China,  were  to  pursue  the  shortest  route  which  it  is  possible  to  go,  she  would 
make  Cape  St.  Lucas,  in  Lower  California,  and  might  touch  at  San  Diego,  Mon- 
terey, or  San  Francisco,  by  going  less  than  100  miles  out  of  her  way. 

But  if  the  point  of  departure  were  Panama,  then  it  would  be  1,000  miles  nearer 
to  take  the  great  circle  via  California,  than  to  follow  the  straight  compass  course 
by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Monterey  or  San  Francisco,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  half-way 
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house  on  the  commercial  road  between  Pacific  America  and  the  Indies;  and  this; 
route  as  the  commercial  circle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Astoria,  in  Oregon,  occupies  by  no  means  such  a  cen- 
tral position  with  regard  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  line,  commencing  on  the  Pacific  coast  midway  between  Monterey  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  drawn  to  Philadelphia,  I  have  called  the  divid- 
ing line  of  travel  between  Monterey  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  It  is  so 
drawn  through  tlie  country,  that  any  given  point  on  it  is  equidistant  from  those 
two  places,  so  that  a  traveler  who  starts  from  any  point  to  the  south  of  this  line 
is  nearer  to  Monterey;  but  if  he  start  from  a  point  to  the  north  of  it,  he  is  nearer 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

TABLE  OF  DISTANCES  FROM  THE  ENGLISH  CHANNEL. 

To  Boston  (shortest  navigable  distance  for  steamers)  2,670  miles. 

Boston,  via  Albany  and  t"he  Jakes,  to  Chicago,  1,000 

Chicago,  by  an  air  line,  to  Columbia  river,  1,650 


Total,  5,320 


From  English  Channel,  via  Philadelphia  &  Baltimore,  to  Monterey  5,100 

"      English  Channel  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  (by  water)  3,360 

"      Charleston  to  Memphis  (rail  road)  510 

"      Memphis  to  Monterey  (air  line)  1,500 

Total,  5,370 

It  thus  appears  that  Monterey  is  quite  as  cential  to  the  European  travel  as  is 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  with  this  advantage,  however:  the  lakes  are  frozen 
\ip  half  the  year,  when  the  Columbia  route  is  impassible;  whereas  if  the  travel 
from  Europe  come  as  far  south  as  Philadelphia,  Monterey  then  is  the  most  con- 
venient port.  In  truth,  Chicago  is  quite  as  near  to  Monterey  as  to  the  mouth  ot 
the  Columbia. 

While  Monterey  is,  therefore,  altogether  as  convenient  a  halting-place  as  the 
Columbia  river  for  travelers  from  any  part  of  Europe  to  China,  it  has  decidedly 
the  advantage  with  regard  to  the  travel  from  three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  from  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  and  even  from  the  Paific  ports  of  South 
America. 

Were  a  rail  road  constructed  from  Memphis  to  Monterey,  passengers  from 
Chili,  Peru,  &c.,  on  arriving  at  Panama,  would,  instead  of  continuing  on  in  the 
Pacific  to  California,  save  two  or  three  days  by  crossing  over  to  Chagres,  taking 
a  steamer  thence  to  New  Orleans,  and  up  the  river  to  the  Memphis  and  Monte- 
rey rail  road,  and  so  across  the  country. 

For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  route  to  China,  via  Charleston  or  New  Orleans, 
to  Memphis,  and  thence  to  Monterey,  would,  for  all  the  travel  to  the  south  of  us, 
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be  hundreds  of  miles  nearer  than  the  route  up  to  Chicago  and  thence  to  the  Co- 
lumbia river;  nearer  for  most  of  the  States  of  the  confederacy,  and  as  near  for  the 
rest. 

The  harbors  of  San  Francisco  and  Monterey  are  good,  and  easy  of  ingress  and 
egress.  The  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  difficult  both  of  ingress  and  egress.  In 
1846  Lieut.  Hovvison,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  seamen  in  the  navy,  was 
wrecked  in  attempting  to  get  to  sea  from  that  river.  He  chartered  another  vessel 
for  himself  and  crew  to  get  to  Monterey,  600  miles;  and  though  in  sight  of  the 
open  sea,  and  drawing  but  eight  feet  of  water,  he  was  detained  there  sixty-two 
days,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  cross  the  bar.  He  was  wrecked  where  tlie 
E.^ploring  Expedition  found  water  enough  to  float  a  74-* 

Vessels  in  distress  off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  have  been  baffled  in 
their  attempts  to  enter,  and  finally,  after  sundry  trials,  have  found  themselves 
compelled  to  run  down  to  the  ports  of  California,  where  they  are  sure  of  getting 
an  anchorage. 

The  rail  road  to  the  Pacific  should  terminate  at  that  port  which  presents  the 
most  advantages  for  our  future  dock-yard  and  great  naval  station  on  the  Pacific. 
That  port  is  not  the  Columbia  river,  for  the  reasons  just  stated.  Moreover,  the 
mouth  of  that  river  will  be  overlooked  by  the  English  from  the  excellent  ports 
of  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  While  our  crippled  vessels 
should  be  standing  off  and  on,  waiting  to  get  in,  they  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
inferior  British  cruizers,  which  in  safety  could  watch  their  movements  from  the 
Straits  of  Fuca.f 

*  «  The  Cadboro'  anchored  in  Baker's  Bay  (moufli  of  the  Columbia  river)  No- 
vember 17,  IS  IG,  where  we  remained  pent  up  by  adverse  winds  and  a  turbulent  sea 
on  the  bar  until  the  ISth  January.  Her  master,  an  old  seaman,  had  been  navigating 
this  coast  and  liver  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  his  vessel  drew  but  eight  feet 
water;  yet  in  this  long  interval  of  sixty-two  days  he  could  find  no  opportunity  of  get- 
ting to  sea  safely.  This  is,  in  iiself  a  commentary  upon  the  dangerous  character  of 
the  navigation  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia." — [Report  of  Lieut.  Niel  M.  Howison, 
U.  S.  N.,  House  of  Reps.,  30th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Mis.  No.  29. 

"I  lay  at  anchor  in  Baker's  Bay,  some  three  hundred  yards  inside  the  Cape,  from 
November  17,  ISiG,  until  January  18,  1S47;  and  although  we  were  unfortunately 
destitute  of  barometer  and  thermometer,  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing, 
during  these  two  winter  months,  the  wind  and  weather.  The  heavens  were  almost 
always  overcast;  the  wind  would  spring  up  moderately  at  east,  haul,  within  four 
hours,  to  south-east,  increasing  in  force  and  attended  M'ith  ram.  It  would  continue 
at  tlxis  point  some  twenty  hours,  and  shift  suddenly  in  a  hail  storm  to  the  south- 
west; whence,  hauling  westwardly  and  blowing  heavy,  accompanied  with  hail  and 
sleet,  it  would  give  us  a  continuance  of  bad  weather  for  three  or  four  days,  and  force 
the  enormous  Pacific  swell  to  break  upon  the  sh^re  with  terrific  violence,  tossing  its 
spray  over  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  more  than  two  hundred  feet  high.  A  day  of  mod- 
erate weather,  with  the  wind  south-east,  might  succeed  this;  but  before  the  sea  on 
the  bar  would  have  sufliciently  gone  down  to  render  it  passable,  a  renewal  of  the 
south-easter  would  begin,  and  go  on  around  the  compass  as  before." — [lb. 

t  "  A  very  snug  harbor  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  sounded  out  and  taken  pos- 
session of  by  th«  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the  south-eastern  part  of  Vancouver's 
Island.  They  have  named  it  Victoria,  and  it  is  destined  to  become  the  most  im- 
portant British  seaport  contiguous  to  our  territory.  Eighteen  feet  water  can  be 
carried  into  its  inmost  recesses,  which  is  a  fine  large  basm.  There  is,  besides, 
j'retty  good  anchorage  for  frigates  out  side  the  basin.     The  company  arc  making 
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Monterey  and  San  Francisco  are  beyond  the  reach  of  such  surveilJance ; 
moreover,  they  are  in  a  better  climate,  and  are  midway  our  line  Pacific  coast. 
They  are  in  a  most  commanding  position.  During  the  naval  operations  in  the 
Pacific  against  ]\'Iexico,  our  men-of-war  beat  out  of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco 
in  a  gale  of  wind ,  so  easy  is  it  of  ingress  and  egress. 

The  harbors  of  California  arc  convenient  for,  and  are  even  now  visited  by,  our 
whalemen.  Columbia  river  is  not.  There  is  a  fleet  in  the  Pacific  of  300  ves- 
sels, engaged  in  this  business,  manned  by  six  or  eight  thousand  of  the  best  seamen 
of  America. 

In  money  and  in  kind  they  expend,  annually,  among  the  islands  and  ports  of 
the  Pacific,  not  less  than  one  million  of  dollars.  The  facilities  which  a  rail  road 
to  California  would  offer  in  enabling  them  to  overhaul,  refit,  and  communicate 
with  friends  and  owners  in  New  England,  would  attract  this  whole  fleet  there  ; 
and  this  vast  amount  of  money  would  be  expended  in  our  own  country  and 
among  our  own  citizens,  instead  of  being  disbursed,  broadcast  as  it  now  is,  over 
that  wide  ocesyi.  As  long  as  there  are  breakers  and  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  there  can  be  in  lliat  harbor  no  attraction  for  our  whale  ships. 

The  coast  of  California  is  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  the  whale.  They 
come  there  to  breed. 

The  chart  has  two  small  circles  of  a  radius  of  3,000  miles  each  :  one  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  as  a  centre,  the  other  from  Monterey.  The 
latter,  from  its  facilities  of  ingress  or  egress,  is  in  a  geographical  position  to  com- 
mand the  trade  with  all  the  places  within  these  circles,  except,  perhaps,  the  ports 
of  British  and  Russian  America.  For  six  months  of  the  year,  the  difficulties  in 
crossing  the  bar  ot  the  Columbia  would  place  these  places  nearer  to  the  ports  of 
California  by  days,  if  not  by  weeks  and  months. 

The  chart  also  exhibits  the  geographical  dividing  lines  of  travel  and  of  com- 
merce. The  broken  line,  through  the  Island  of  Japan,  shows  the  dividing  line 
of  travel  from  London,  by  the  overland  route,  to  India,  and  from  London  through 
the  United  States,  by  rail  road  from  Charleston,  via.  Memphis,  to  Monterey.  The 
nearest  route  to  London,  from  all  places  to  the  e?st  of  this  line,  is  through  the 
United  States  jbut-from  all  places  to  the  w^est  of  it,  the  nearest  route  is  through 
the  Red  Sea  and  afcross  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  These  lines,  as  before  stated,  are 
all  drawn  without  regard  to  time.  They  are  mere  geographical  lines,  intended  to 
represent  distance  in  nautical  miles.  Were  the  rail  road  across  the  country  com- 
pleted, and  the  lines  drawn  with  regard  to  time,  Ihey  might  probably  be  extended 
a  tliou-sand  miles  or  two  further  to  the  westward  ;  for  much  of  the  distance  to  be 

this  their  principal  shipping  port;  depositing,  by  means  of  small  craft,  dui;ing  the 
summer,  all  their  furs  and  oilier  articles  for  the  English  market  at  this  place,  which 
is  sale  lor  their  large  ships  to  enter  during  the  winter  season.  They  no  longer  per- 
mit them  to  come  into  the  Columbia  between  November  and  March." — [Lieui. 
Howison's  Report. 
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overcome  by  the  overland  route  is  by  water,  and  there  is  much  less  rail  road 
traveling  by  that  ronte  than  there  vpould  be  by  a  rail  road  across  the  United  States. 

A  passenger  can  accomplish  as  many  miles  in  two  days  by  rail  road,, a^^l^e,' can 
Jj9^-.a  week  by  water.  .,         •   ,  .[.:•,■.' 

n)  The  other  broken  line  shows  t^e-  dividing  line  of  travel  between  London  via. 
the  overland  route,  and  this  part  of  the  countrjt  .,vJa^_  the  Atlantic  and  P^iii^c 
Railiioad.  !  , -"!'■'.'-  ''fricfi' 

The  continuous  and  most  westerly  line  shows  the  dividing  line  of  commerce 
between  England,  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  Pacific  ports  on  the  other,  supposing 
the  English  ships  to  pass,  as  they  have  to  do.  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

This  line  exhibits  many  interesting  facts,  consequences,  and  signitication.s. 
Among  them,, it  shows  that  the  United  Stales  are  now  iji  a  position  which  will 
soon  enable  them,  geograpkicaUy,  to  command  the  trade  of  the  entire  east;  and 
«hat,  commercially  speaking,  our  country  is  in  the  centre  of  the  people  of  the 
earth,  and  occupies  a  position  for  trade  and  traffic  with  them  which  no  nation  that 
ever  existed  has  held. 

Hitherto,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  except  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  .the 
ships  of  the  two  great  competitors  on  the  ocean  have  met  on  barely  equal  terms. 
An  American  and  a  British  ship  met  in  India,  China,  New  Holland,  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  or  the  ports  of  South  America.  One  was  owned  in  London  or 
Liverpool,  the  other  in  some  one  of  our  Atlantic  ports.  To  reach  home,  they 
both  had  to  pursue  the  same  route  and  sail  the  same  number  of  knots.  But  now 
that  Oregon  and  California  are  Americanized,  all  of  these  ports  are  nearer;  ami 
the  chief  among  them,  as  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Smgapore,  the  ports  of  China,  Japan, 
New  Holland,  Australia,  Polynesia,  and  the  islands  of  the  east,  many  thonsiand 
miles  nearer  to  the  United  States  than  the)^are  to  England.        .      , 

n'^'Wo'  TABLE   OF    DISTANCES   BY    SEA. 

3Vf,  •  '  ,.;•':  •..I;  .'i       y  .T.&  England.     To  ports  of  CalifornM. 

c  8;  -  Ssom  Persian-  Gnidfi;  \u  •.i\.\n',-o- ,,  11,300  ,1  „ .  ^  10,400 
9rf)  to  fj/^fbiBombaj-,  itiiuoj  slilTdi  SfOtiMOOyf  ertniifeusrf  '  9,800 
6r'8f»iovfl»fwi, Calcutta,  ".;;  12,200  oitoaloe  axl.'      9,300 

«     Singapore,  12,300  7,t00 

'=     Canton,  13,700  6,100 

"     Shanghae,  14,400  .^'^^9  i 

"     Jeddo,  15,200  [4,^00 

bfl«h.vo  oJtt  .NewGuinea.  14,000   ,  ^.^^ ,      6.000 

iOl  "    N- W.  poinf,  of  N.^tioU^nd,   11,800    :,,  ,  7,800 

..     N.  R         "  '«'         ■     1?,500"      '  6,900 

"     New  Zealand,  13,500  .5,600 

From  Memphis,  a  centro  point  in  the  immense  valley  of  the  West,  and  one  on 
the  t^eat  natural  and  national  highway  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Lakes,  the  distance, 
via.  Panama  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  (the  iieual  ro^te,)  Jp^_CMfta^^'|&  H.Tqo 
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miles;  but  by  the  proposed  rail  road  to  Monterey  and  the  great  circle,  ihence  to 
China,  the  distance  is  but  6,900  miles. 

A  rail  road  across  the  country,  in  this  direction,  would,  therefore,  it  may  be 
observed,  shorten  the  present  and  nearest  practicable  route  to  China  near  5,000 
miles ;  it  would  place  us  before  the  commercial  marts  of  six  hundred  millions  of 
people,  and  enable  us,  p;eographica]ly,  to  command  them.  Open  the  needful 
channels,  unbridle  commerce,  leave  it  to  the  guidance  of  free  trade,  and  who 
shall  tell  the  commercial  destiny  of  this  country ! 

Rightly  and  wisely  profiting  by  the  advantages  which  are  now  opening  to  us, 
how  long  will  it  be  before  our  sturdy  rival  will  cease  lo  be  regarded  as  such,  and 
when  we  shall  have  no  competitor  for  maritime  supremacy  among  nations ! 

From  Monterey  to  Shanghae  is  5,400  miles;  midway  between  the  two,  and 
right  on  the  way  side,  are  the  Fox  or  Eleoutian  Islands,  with  good  harbors,  where 
a  depot  of  coal  may  be  made  for  a  line  of  steamers ;  for  the  establishment  of 
which,  r -understand,  Mr.  King,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Naval  Affairs, 
is  preparing  a  bill.  •  '■' ' 

Coal  has  been  found  on  the  surface,  at  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco,  and 
Vancouver's*  or  Quadra  Island.  Formosa  and  the  Islands  of  Japan  abound  with 
themost  excellent  qualities  of  this  mineral.  Supposing  the  vessels  to  be  put 
upon  this  line  to  perform  not  better  than  the  "  Great  Western,"  and  that  the  rail 
road  from  Charleston,  on  the  Atlantic,  be  extended  to  Monterey,  on  the  Pacific, 
you  might  then  drink  tea  made  in  Charleston  within  the  same  month  in  which 
the  leaf  was  gathered  in  China. 

The  passage  from  Shanghae,  allowing  a  day  for  coaling  at  the  Fox  Islands, 
can  be  made  in  twenty-six  days  to  Monterey,  and  thence  to  Charleston  by  rail 
road,  at  the  English  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  in  less  than  three  days. 

Hydrographical  surveys,  and  topographical  reconnoissances  may  show  San 
Diego  or  San  Francisco  to  be  the  best  terminus  for  the  great  railway.  I  have 
spoken  of  Monterey  merely  from  its  geographical  position.  San  Francisco  is  a 
better  hafbor-,  and  has,  in  its  rear,  a  more  fertile  country.  But  whichever  oi  the 
three  be  adopted,  the  selection  will  not  alter  the  pomt  I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
establish. 

A  rail  road  from  Charleston  to  Tennessee  is  already  completed.  Memphis  is 
above  the  yellow  fever  region  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  is  on  the  great  river 
and  in  a  central  position.  A  road  thence  would  cross  the  head  waters  of  the 
Arkansas,  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Colorado.  It  would  facilitate  the  overland 
trade  with  Mexico,  and  perhaps  be  the  principal  channel  (rf  foreign  commerce  for 
her  people. 

Large  amounts  of  bullion  are  annually  shipped  froni  Western  Mexico,  in  British 
ships  of  war,  for  England.     Owing  to  the  route;  and  the  uncertainties  as  to  the 

•Excellent  coal  has  been  found  here.  Itjs  used  by  the  English  steamers,  and  is  put  pn 
board  at  a  mere  nominal  price. 
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time  when  a  vessel  of  war  may  come  lor  it,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  bullion 
does  not  reach  England  for  eight  or  ten  months  after  it  is  taken  from  the  mine? ; 
during  all  of  which  time  it  is  of  course  idle.  Moreover,  it  pays  a  freight  of  2  per 
cent,  to  the  British  officer  and  Greenwich  Hospital  for  conveying  it  in  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  ^vessels.  Now  all  this  bullion  would  come,  as  fast  as  it  is  taken  from 
the  mines,  over  this  road,  and  would  perhaps  be  coined  in  our  own  mints  instead 
of  those  of  Europe. 

This  route,  as  compared  with  one  to  the  Columbia  river,  is  most  convenient  for 
a  large  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  all  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ohic 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  all  of  the  States  to  the  south  of  them ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  present  routes,  quite  as  convenient  to  the  people  of  New  England  as 
is  the  proposed  route  to  the  Columbia. 

Besides,  this  last  will  be  obstructed  by  snow  and  ice  in  the  winter,  the  other 
never.  Therefore,  California  offers  the  most  convenient  terminus  for  the  commerce 
and  business  of  all  the  States,  and  the  most  desirable  one  for  the  purposes  of  llie 
general  government. 

There  is  a  line  of  steamers  already  in  operation  from  Valparaiso,  Lima,  Gu}*a- 
quil,  and  the  intermediate  ports  to  Panama. 

Under  ^f.  King's  bill  of  the  last  Congress,  contracts  have  been  made  for  another 
line  to  connect  with  this,  to  run  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  touching  at  Mon- 
terey or  San  Francisco.  From  Panama  to  China,  via  Monterey,  is  8,600  miles, 
and  from  Panama  by  water  to  Monterey  is  3,200  miles.  Thus  it  will  be  obser- 
ved that  the  steam  communication  has  already  been  provided  for  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  distance  from  Panama  to  China. 

A  rail  road  to  Monterey,  and  a  line  of  steamers  thence  to  China,  would  place 
our  citizens  only  half  the  distance  that  they  now  are,  and  without  such  rail  road 
must  continue  to  be,  from.  Japan  and  the  Celestial  Empire. 

The  most  equitable  location  of  a  great  national  railway,  to  be  constructed  for 
the  convenience  of  all  the  States,  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  would  be  along  the  line  which  divides  the  United  States  territory 
west  of  the  INIissisnippi  into  two  equal  parts.  The  main  trunk  would  then  be 
in  the  most  favorable  position  for  receiving  lateral  branches  from  all  of  the  Slates 
hereafter  to  be  formed  out  of  that  territory.  But  the  ports  on  the  Pacific,  and  the 
character  of  the  route,  do  not  admit  of  such  a  location. 

iJ.have  endeavored,  as  you  suggested,  to  determine  the  geographical  centre  of 
the  present  States  of  the  confederacy. 

By  one  method,  Memphis  is  as  near  that  centre  as  may  be ;  by  the  other  it 
falls  in  Kentucky. 

A  line  drawn  diagonally  across  the  States,  from  the  north-east  corner  of  Maine, 
to  the  south-west  corner  of  Texas,  intersects  another  from  southern  Florida  to 
the  north-west  corner  of  Iowa,  a  few  miles  from  Memphis;  and  Memphis  is 
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jfist  about  half  way  between  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  head  of  the 
Lakes,  counting  from  Lake  Michigan. 

But  if  we  take  two  other  lines  :  one  dividing  the  territory  comprehended  within 
the  States  from  north  to  south,  the  other  from  east  to  west,  they  will  cross  each 
o!her  in  Kentucky,  and  about  midway  a  line  between  Nashville  and  Louisville. 
These  are  the  two  geographical  centres  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  ' 

Now,  if  we  take  a  point  about  midway  between  Memphis  ?nd  Louisville,  we 
shall  have  what,  for  practical  purposes,  may  be  called  the  territorial  centre  of 
the  States  of  the  Union.  I  have  marked  this  point  A,  on  the  chart.  It  is  near- 
the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland.  The  centre  of  population  is  about  the  sameS 
]iaralleL  but  considerably  to  the  eastward.  '''•!'  ''-^' 

The  great  circle  from  this  territorial  centre  to  San  Francisco,  crosses  the  Missis- 
.^ippi  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  crosses  the  edge  of  the  Kansas  valley. 
The  distance  of  San  Francisco  from  the  Mississippi  at  this  point,  is  1,560  nauUcal, 
or  1,760  statute  miles. 

Were  the  country  equally  favorable,  this  would  certainly  be  the  most  advan- 
tageous, because  it  would  be  the  most  convenient  route  for  all  the  States.  It  will 
he  the  business  of  the  topographer,  the  engineer,  and  the  hydrographer  on  the 
Pacitlc,  to  determine  the  most  feasible  line,  and  the  precise  location  of  this  great 
Dational  highway. 

There  is,  however,  another  light  in  which  this  subject  should  be  considered. 
A  rail  road  to  the  Pacific  is  eminently  a  military  road  ;  and  in  the  selection  of  a 
route,  and  a  terminus  for  it,  an  eye  should  be  had  to  its  bearings  as  well  to  the 
common  defence  as  to  the  general  welfare. 

Vancouver's  Island  abounds  in  excellent  harbors.  Coal  of  supeiior  quality 
iias  recently  been  found  there,  cropping  out  in  great  quantities  on  the  surface. 
The  English  steamers  on  that  coast  use  it,  and  pronounce  it  excellent.  The  Cor- 
momnl  procured  it  at  four  shillings  per  ton,  and  took  specimens  of  it  to  England. 
If  is  so  accessible  that  the  Indians  mine  it,  and  deliver  it  on  board  the  Hudson's 
Biv  Company's  steamers  at  a  mere  nominal  charge. 

That  island  is  in  a  position  wliich  enables  the  power  that  holds  it  to  command 
the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  more  efTectuall}-,  even,  than 
Ctiba,  in  the  hands  of  a  rival,  would  control  the  mouths  of  the  INIississippi.  Bv 
treaty,  Vancouver's  Island  belongs  to  the  English.  In  view  of  these  facts,  no 
one  with  a  military  eye  in  his  head  would  think  of  fixing  the  terminus  of  the 
i2;reat  national  highway,  through  which  we  aim  to  control  the  trade  of  the  east, 
under  the  very  guns  of  our  rival.  Vancouver's  Island  enables  England  to  com- 
mand both  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

The  mouth  of  that  river  can  never  become  a  naval  station  of  much  importance 
to  us.  It  is  too  near  Vancouver's  Island,  which  is  to  be  the  Portsmouth  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Pacific.  Its  approaches  are  exposed  and  difficult,  its  egress  dangerous. 
It  is  too  far  from  the  ports  of  California,  and  the  coast  to  be  defended. 
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San  Francisco  will  probably  be  the  centre  of  our  naval  operations  there.  Il  is 
in  a  central,  and  therefore  commanding  position.  It  offers  many  facilities  which 
Astoria  does  not.  Suppose  Cuba  belonged  to  Great  Britain,  and  we  were  just 
beginning  with  a  system  of  national  defences  for  our  Atlantic  coast:  it  would  be 
quite  as  reasonable  to  expect  our  ships  from  Pensacola  to  pass  Havana  and  pro- 
tect the  coasts  of  New  York,  in  a  war  with  England,  as  it  would  be  to  expect 
them  to  come  from  the  Columbia  river,  overlooked  as  it  will  be  by  the  English 
from  Vancouver's  Island,  and  give  security  to  the  ports  and  coasts  of  California. 

Our  Pacific  coast  is  about  1000  miles  in  length.  San  Francisco  is  midway  be- 
tween its  soulbern  boundary  and  Vancouver's  Island,  and,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  is  in  a  position  to  command  eight  hundred  of  the  thousand  miles;  whereas 
Puget's  Sound  and  Columbia  river,  owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  Vancouver's 
Island  and  the  dangerous  bars  of  the  river,  are  incapable  of  commanding  so  much 
as  their  three  marine  leagues  each. 
Jrf;t  Respectfully,  &c.,  M.  F.  Maurx. 

Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  U.  S.  Senate  Chamber 
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C»NNECTED  WITH  COLONEL  DONIPHAN'S  EXPEDITION  IN  1846  AND  1847- 
BY  A.   WISLIZENUS,  M.  D. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  work  of  about  140  pages,  printed  by  order  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates. 

Since  the  acquisition  of  New  Mexico  and  California  by  the  late 
treaty  of  peace,  the  entire  country  between  our  present  settlements 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  to  be  viewed  in  a  new  and  different  aspect 
fron  that  which  it  before  presented.  The  means  of  facilitating  and 
rendering  more  safe  the  intercourse  between  the  States  and  our  distant 
settlements,  are  to  be  considered;  new  sources  of  trade  and  industry 
are  to  be  opened;  and  the  broad  space  between  our  present  settlements 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  thence  to  the  great  Ocean,  although  now 
considered  a  desolate  waste,  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  white  man — not 
in  continuous  settlements  as  in  the  old  States  ;  but  the  agriculturist  fol- 
lowing up  the  tributaries  of  the  great  rivers,  will  occupy  the  vallies  ; 
and  the  herdsman  with  his  flocks  occupying  the  plains,  resources  will 
be  found  to  support  an  immense  population,  which  will  in  many  respects, 
constitute  a  peculiar  and  important  national  feature. 

Henceforth  Missouri  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  frontier  State;  but. 
possessing  within  her  own  limits  all  the  elements  of  a  mighty  empire, 
she  is  destined  to  become  the  heart  of  the  republic. 
33* 
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But  let  US  proceed  with  our  author.  In  reviewing  his  labors  we 
shall  omit  the  many  interesting  incidents  and  details  connected  with  his 
journey  of  several  thousand  miles  by  land  and  water,  and  groupe  into 
as  small  a  space  as  practicable,  that  class  of  facts  which  indicate  the 
physical  resources  of  the  country  through  which  he  traveled,  always 
permitting  him  to  speak  for  himself  where  brevity  will  permit 

The  objects  of  his  tour  are  explained  in  the  following  paragraph : 

.  "  lu  the  spring  of  1846, 1  left  St.  Louis,  Miseouri,  with  the  intention  of  making 
a  tour  through  northern  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  and  of  returning  in  the 
i'all  of  the  next  year.  The  principal  object  of  my  expedition  was  scientitic.  I 
desired  to  examine  the  geography,  natural  history,  and  statistics  of  that  country, 
by  talcing  directions  on  the  road  with  the  compass,  and  by  determining  the  prin- 
cipal points  by  astronomical  observations.  I  made  a  rich  collection  of  quite  new 
and  undescribed  plants.  I  examined  the  character  of  the  rocks,  to  gain  insight 
into  the  geological  formations  of  the  whole  country.  1  visited  as  many  mines  as 
possible,  and  analyzed  some  of  the  ores.  I  made  barometrical  observations,  to 
ascertam  the  elevations  above  the  sea.  I  kept  meteorological  tables,  to  draw 
general  results  from  them  for  the  climate,  its  salubrity  and  fitness  for  agriculture, 
and  took  memoranda  in  relation  to  the  people — their  number,  industry,  manners, 
previous  history,  &c.  The  intention,  in  short,  for  which  I  started,,,  was  to  gain 
information  of  a  country  that  was  but  little  known.  All  that  I  can,  therefore, 
offer  the  public  in  the  following  pages  is,  what  I  have  sought  myself— a  collection 
of  matters  of  fact,  related  not  in  the  exciting  description  of  an  historical  noveT, 
but  in  the  plain  narrative  form  of  a  journal,  through  which  the  incidents  and 
adventures  of  the  trip  are  but  occasionally  interwoven." 

The  author  describes  the  country  between  the  western  line  of  Mis-, 
souri  and  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas  river,  a  distance  according  to 
his  account,  of  some  350  miles,  in  the  following  summary  : 

"  Council  Grove  forms,  as  it  were,  a  dividing  point  in  the  character  of  the 
country  east  and  vvest  of  it.  The  country  east  of  it  is  formed  of  prairie,  with 
slight  ascents  and  descents;— constant  undulations,  as  I  might  call  them;  some 
times  larger  and  fuller,  resembling  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  which  no  doubt  once 
covered  those  plains,  and  partly  moulded  their  present  form.  Of  those  slight 
undulations,  the  barometrical  measurements  will  give  evident  proof.  Big  Blue 
camp  was  1,020  feet  elevated  above  the  sea;  Council  Grove  is  1,190;  and  the 
highest  intermediate  point  is  1,420  feet,  on  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the 
Osage, and  the  Neosho  or  Grand  River.  This  eastern  portion  is  well  watered,  and 
along  the  water  courses  sufficiently  timbered  to  sustain  settlements.  The  soil  is 
generally  very  fertile,  and,  to  judge  from  the  higher  elevation,  more  exempt  from 
levers,  the  plague  of  the  bottom  land.  Let  us  take  a  prospective  vievv  now  of 
the  country  west  of  Council  Grove.     A  short  distance  west,  the  country  rises 
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suddenly  to  the  elevation  of  1,500  feet,  and  ascends  gradually  towards  the  Ar- 
kansas to  2,000  and  more  feet  above  the  sea.  The  intermediate  country  yet 
exhibits  sometimes  the  short,  wave-like  form  of  the  eastern  portion,  but  oftener  it 
resembles  already  the  plateaux  or  high  plains  between  the  Arkansas  and  Cimarron, 
those  representatives  of  the  calto,  immense  high  seas,  where  the  horizon  extends 
further,  the  soil  becomes  dryer  and  more  sandy,  the  vegetation  scantier,  timber 
and  water  more  rare.  The  country  between  Council  Grove  and  the  Arkansas 
forms  the  transition  to  the  sandy  plains  on  the  other  side  of  the  Arkansas ;  the 
soil  is  generally  less  fertile  than  in  the  eastern  portion,  but  all  along  its  water 
courses  (as  Cotton-wood  Creek,  Little  Arkansas,  Walnut  Creek,  Ash  Creek, 
Pawnee  Fork,  and  along  the  Arkansas,)  settlements  might  succeed,  though  they 
would  have  to  depend  more  on  stock  raising  than  agriculture." 

From  the  western  line  of  Missouri  to  Council  Grove,  a  distance- of 
about  123  miles,  the  country  has  also  been  described  by  others  as  of 
rare  fertility,  and  from  its  elevation  promises  to  be  more  healthy  than 
the  lower  portions  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  timber,  but  this  objection  is  generally  found  to  be 
less  and  less  felt  as  the  settlements  in  prairie  regions  increase.  Some 
forty  miles  west  of  Council  Grove  the  author  discovered  bog-ore  in  the 
prairie,  and  a  great  deal  of  yellow,  brown  and  bluish  sandstone,  com- 
bined with  the  hydrated  oxyde  of  iron,  which  he  calls  ferruginous 
sandstone."  We  extract  from  page  nine,  the  fonoA\4rig  description  of 
the  rocks  near  tlie  Arkansas  river  : 

"About  three  miles  north  of  the  Arkansas,  there  is  a  slight  chain  of  hills  in 
the  prairie,  mostly  overgrown  with  grass.  Attracted, ,by  a  prairie  grave  on  this 
elevation,  made  of  a  heap  of  rocks,  I  was  astonished  to  iind  these  rocks  not  to 
be  lime  or  sandstone,  but  to  resemble  a  volcanic  formation  ;  and  upon  further  ex- 
amination, I  discovered  the  same  rock  in  situ,,  cropping  out  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  hill ;  the  rock  is  a  porous,  red,  black,  and  yellow  mass,  as  if  earthy-sub- 
stances containing  iron  had  been  baked  together  by  strong  lire.  It  shows  great 
similarity  to  the  burnt  rocks  in  the  cretaceous  formation  on  the  Upper  ]\Iissouri, 
specimens  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Nicollet  brought  back  from  his  expedition ;  tilt 
the  latter  are  blacker  and  lighter.  The  character  of  the  rock,  as  well  as  of  the 
surrounding  country,  excludes  llic  idea  that  it  was  thrown  up  from  the  depths  by 
volcanic  action ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  it  was  produced  by  pseudo-volcanic 
fires,  or  subterraneous  fires  near  the  surface,  ("  Erdbraende,"  as  the  German  geol- 
ogists call  it.)  such  as  are  generally  called  forth  by  spontaneous  or  accidental 
ignition  of  underlying  coal  fields.*    When,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I 

*  John  Bradbury,  (Travels  in  the  Interior  of  America  in  1809,  '10,  and  '11 :.  Liv- 
erpool, 1817,)  p.  153,  says  :  "  I  observed  a  vein  of  fine  coal,  about  eighteen  inches 
thick,  in  the  perpendicular  blufl",  below  the  lort — (the  Missouri  Fur  Company's  Fort, 
oa  the  Upper  Missouri,  above  the  iMaadan  village.)     On  showing  some  specimens  of 
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found  fhe  same  formation  again  on  Pawnee  Rock,  it  was  in  so  intimate  connexion 
with  the  ferruginous  sandstone,  that  it  lelt  no  (ioubt  in  my  mind  that  this  scoria- 
ceous  rock  is  the  product  of  action  of  such  fires  upon  the  ferruginous  sandstone." 
From  these  indications,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  is  an  exten- 
sive coal-field,  stretching  in  a  southern  direction,  from  the  Missouri 
to  the  Arkansas  river,  and  that  iron  will  also  be  found  in  the  same 
region.  Should  this  be  the  case,  these  minerals  will  compensate,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  for  the  scarcity  of  timber,  and  in  time,  become  im- 
portant sources  of  wealth  to  the  country.  The  first  notice  taken  of  the 
ferruginous  sandstone  is  at  a  point  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Council 
Grove,  and  it  frequently  occurs  from  this  place  to  the  crossing  of  the 
Arkansas  river,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles.  At  one  place  within 
this  distance,  about  thirty  miles  below  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas, 
the  author  discovered  a  bed  of  marl  in  the  bluff  of  a  creek.  He  says, 
"the  bluffs  consist  of  common  sandstone  below,  and  a  white,  fine  grain- 
ed marl,  without  fossils,  above  it;  this  marl  also  resembles  some  speci- 
mens brought  by  Mr.  Nicollet  from  the  Upper  Missouri  and  belonging 
to  the  cretaceous  formation." 

After  crossing  the  Arkansas,  we  enter  into  a  region  totally  destitute 
of  every  thing  that  can  give  the  slightest  value  to  the  country.  We 
extract  the  author's  description  of  this  part  of  the  road,  and  also  hia 
reasoning  upon  the  cause  of  the  irarage: 

"June  11. — Traveled  about  eighteen  miles  before  we  hatted,  without  seeing 
wood  or  water.  Buffalo  have  entirely  disappeared ;  not  even  Buffalo  chips,  the 
usual  substitute  for  fire  wood,  were  to  be  seen.  The  high  plain  between  the 
Arkansas  and  Cimarron,  whose  elevation  above  the  sea  is  about  3,000  feet,  is  the 
most  desolate  part  on  the  whole  Santa  Fe  road,  and  the  first  adventurers  in  Santa 
Fe  trade  stood  many  severe  trials  here.  Within  the  distance  of  sixty-six  miles, 
from  the  Arkansas  to  the  lower  springs  of  Cimarron,  there  is  not  one  watercourse 
or  water  pool  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  dry  season.  The  soil  is  generally  dry 
and  hard ;  the  vegetation  poor ;  scarcely  any  thing  grows  there  but  short  and 
parched  buffalo  grass  and  some  cacti.  Though  the  horizon  is  very  distant,  there 
is  no  shrub  or  tree  to  fix  your  eye  upon,  and  no  other  game  attracts  your  attention 
except  once  in  awhile  a  wild  antelope,  which  is  apt  to  allure  you  to  a  useless 
chase.  But,  for  one  quality  this  desert  is  distinguished.  When  your  patience 
has  been  worn  out  by  the  long  ride,  and  by  the  monotonous  sameness  of  the 

it  to  some  of  the  hunters  in  the  fort,  they  assured  me  it  was  a  very  common  substance 
higher  up  ihe  river,  and  that  there  were  places  on  which  it  was  on  fire.  As  pumice 
is  often  lound  floating  down  the  Missouri,  I  have  made  frequent  inquiries  of  the 
hunters  if  any  volcano  existed  on  the  river  or  its  branches,  but  could  not  procure 
from  them  any  information  thai  would  warrant  any  such  conclusion.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  this  pumice  stone  proceeds  from  these  burning  coal  beds." 
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scenery  :  when  your  lips  are  parched  from  thirst,  and  a  friend  at  your  side,  in 
cruel  consolation,  reminds  you  of  the  luxuries  of  cultivated  life — to  all  of  which 
you  would  nevertheless  prefer  a  refreshing  draught  of  cold  water — there  emerges 
in  the  plain  before  your  astonished  eyes,  a  beautiful  lake.  Its  surface  looks  like 
crystal ;  the  wind  moves  but  slightly  the  wide  sheet  of  water;  but  the  faster  you 
hurry  forward,  the  nearer  you  approach  it,  the  sooner  you  will  be  disenchanted  ; 
the  lake  disappears  again  before  your  presence  ;  and  when  you  arrive  at  the  very 
spot,  you  perceive  nothing  but  the  same  hard,  dry,  parched  soil,  over  which  you 
have  traveled  all  day.  This  is  the  celebrated  "  mirage"  {false  ponds ;  Jata 
morgana.)  Though  it  also  appears  in  other  parts  of  the  prairie,  it  is  nowhere  so 
common,  so  deceptive,  and«)  well  developed,  as  here.  In  examining  the  causes 
which  produce  it  at  thia  high  plain,  I  Vinve  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: 
"  The  phenomenon  of  mirage  requires — 

1.  A  wide  high  plain,  with  extensive  horizon,  and  but  slight  undulations  of 
the  ground. 

2.  A  dry,  hard  ground,  either  quite  barren,  or  but  coated  with  parched  and 
isolated  vegetation,  like  the  short  buffalo  grass. 

3.  Dry  and  warm  weather,  with  a  clear  sky.  On  such  days,  and  less  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  but  ratlier  when  the  sun  has  the  most  power,  mirage  is  the 
most  frequent  and  the  plainest, 

4.  A  slight  hollow  in  the  undulating  plain,  however  insignificant  it  may  be, 
producing  a  background.  Where  this  low  background  is  interrupted  by  the 
horizon,  on  that  place  the  mirage  grows  more  dim  and  disappears  entirely. 

5.  The  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  stand  of  the  observer.  The  nearer 
one  approaches,  the  more  indistinct  becomes  the  mirage,  and  it  changes  at  last 
into  a  glimmering  of  the  air,  such  as  can  be  seen  on  hot  summer  days  upon  dry, 
solid,  macadamized  roads,  from  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  powerfully 
reflected. 

6.  The  mirage  is,  therefore,  the  effect  of  a  strong  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the 
Bun  from  the  ground,  seen  out  of  a  certain  distance,  on  certain  localities. 

7.  That  objects,  being  near  the  mirage,  as  trees,  animals,  men,  &c.,  are  seen 
double,  can  also  be  explained  by  the  following  law  of  reflection. 

"  When  two  strata  of  air,  one  of  common  middle  temperature  and  density,  and 
the  hotter,  meet  together,  an  observer,  standing  also  in  a  common  temperature  and 
looking  at  an  object  near  where  the  two  strata  meet,  will  see  that  object  double, 
directly  in  the  stratum  of  common  air,  in  which  he  stands  himself,  and  indirectly 
by  reflected  light  in  the  hotter  stratum.  The  direct  image  will  stand  upright ;  the 
reflected  one  inverted." 

In  following  the  author  from  the  Arkansas  to  the  Colorado,  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  Canadian,  a  distance  of  about  250  miles  by  the  road, 
we  find  nothing  to  authorize  the  opinion  that  the  country  is  of  scarcely 
any  value  for  either  agricultural  or  grazing  purposes.     He  says  that 
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"  the  Rio  Coloraflo  is  a  clear  mountain  stream,  with  fine  grass  and  good 
soil;  cedars  grow  on  the  neighboring  hills,  and  further  down  on  the 
creek.     A  settlement  would  succeed  very  well  here'." 

The  first  settlement  on  the  route  is  at  Rio  Mora,  aliout  sixty  mileS 
from  the  Colorado,  and  is  thus  described  :  ' '^' 

«'  About  eight  miles  from  Wolf  creek  we  reached  the  Rio  Mora,  a  fine  mountain 
stream,  and  a  charming  valley  was  spreading  out  before  us.  Soil,  grass,  and 
water  are  excellent ;  the  surrounding  mountains  furnish  aft  abundaAoe.  pf  .pine,, 
and  protect  the  valley  at  the  same  time  from  severe  cold  in  the  winter.  Stock 
increases  here  very  fast;  nevertheless,  there  are  very  few  settlements  at  present 
in  this  part  of  the  valley,  because  they  are  constantly. exposed  lo  the  depredations. 
of  Indians.  We  stopped  a  short  time  at  the  first  settlerpent,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Wells.  The  house  (quite  a  new  sight  to  us  since  we  had  left  Missouri) 
was  built  in  the  Mexican  fashion  of  sun-dried  bricks  or  adobes,  and  with  a  flat, 
roof.  Delicacies  of  milk,  butter,  and  pie  were  offered  to .  us,  and  of  course 'ftot 
refused." 

From  here  it  is  about  ninety  miles  by  the  meanderings  of,.the;road 
through  the  mountains  to  Santa  Fe.     And  having,  arrived  at  Santa;  Fe;,. 
the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  geography,  climate,  history',  statis-.- 
tics,  &c.,  of  the  country,  from  which  we  make  the  folloT,iing  copious 
extracts:  '^^i^l^firf  ^ 

"  New  Mexico  is  a  very  mountainous  country,  with  a  large  valley  in  the  mid- 
dle, running  from  north  to  south,  and  formed  by  the  Rio  del  Nortel  The '  valley 
is  generally  about  twenty  miles  wide,  and  bordered  on  the  east  and  west  by  moun- 
tain chains,  continuations  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  have  received  here 
different  names,  as  Sierra  Blanca,  de  los  Organos,  oscura,  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
Sierra  de  los  GruUa.s,  de  Acha,  de  los  Mimbres,  towards  the  west.  The  heig'ht'of 
these  mountains  south  of  Santa  Fe  may.  Upon  an  average,  be  between  six  and 
eight  thousand  feet,  while  near  Santa  Fe,  and  in  the  more  northern  regibns,  some 
snow  covered  peaks  are  seen  that  may  rise  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  mountains  are  principally  composed  of  igneus  rocks,  as  granite,  siehlte, 
diorit,  basalt,  &c.  On  the  higher  mountains  excellent  pine  timber  grows;  on  the 
lower,  cedars,  and  sometimes  oak ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Eio  Grande,  mezquite. 

"  The  main  artery  of  New  Mexico  is  the  Kio  del  Norte,  the  longest  and  largest 
river  in  Mexico.  Its  head  waters  were  explored  in  1807  bj^  Captain  Pike,  be- 
tween the  37°  and  38"  north  latitude ;  but  its  highest  sources  are  supposed  to  be 
about  two  degrees  farther  north,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the  head  waters 
of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Rio  Grande,  (of  the  Colorado  of  the  west-)  Following 
a  generally  southern  direction,  it  runs  through  New  Mexico,  where  its  principal 
affluent  is  the  Rio  Chamas  from  the  west,  and.  winds  its  way  then  in  t  south- 
eastern direction  through  the  States  of  Chihuahua,  Coahuila'4ind  Tamaulipas,. 
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to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ih  twenty-five  degreed,  fifty-six  minutes  north  latitude. 
Its  tributaries  in  the  latter  Slates  are  the  Pecos,  from  the  north ;  the  Conchos, 
Salado,  Alamo,  andSan  Juan,  from  the  south.  The  -whole  course  of  the  river, 
in  a  straight  line,  v?ould  be  near  1,200  miles ;  but  by  the  meandering  of  its  lower 
half,  it  runs  at  least  about  2,000  miles,  from  the  region  ot  eternal  snow  to  the 
almost  tropical  climate  of  the  gulf.  The  elevation  of  the  river  above  the  sea 
near  Albuquerque,  in  New  Mexico,  is  about  4,800  feet ;  in  El  Paso  del  Norte 
about  3,800;  and  at  Reyhosa,  between  three  and  four  hundred  miles  from  its 
mouth,  aboiit  170  feet.  The  fall  of  its  water  appeared  to  be,  between  Albuquerque 
and  El  Paso,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  amiie,and  below Eeynosa one  foot  in  two 
miles.  The- fall  of  the  river  is  seldom  used  as  a  motive  power,  except  for  some 
(lour  mills,  which  are  oftener  worked  by  mules  than  by  water.  The  principal 
advantage  which  is  at  present  derived  from  the  river  is  for  agriculture,  hy  their 
well  managed  system  of  irrigation.  As  to  its  navigation  in  New  Mexico,  [  doubt 
very  much  if  even  canoes  could  be  used,  except  perhaps  during  May  or  June, 
when  the  river  is  in  its  highest  state,  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  river  is  entirely  too  shallow,  and  interrupted  by  too  many  sand  bars, 
to' promise  any  thing  for  navigation.  Qn  the  southern  portion  of  the  river  the 
recent  exploration  by  Captain  Sterling,  of  the  United  States  steamer  Major  Brown, 
has  proved  that  steamboats  may  ascend  from  the  gulf  as  far  as  Laredo,  a  distance 
of  700  miles.  Although  said  steamboat  did  not  draw  over  two  feet  of  water, 
yet  the  explorers  of  that  region  express  their  opinion,  that  '  by  spending  some 
$100,000  in  a  proper  improvement  of  the  river  above  Mier,  boats  drawing  four 
feet  could  readily  ply  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Laredo.'  When- 
ever a  closer  connexion  between  this  head  point  of  navigation  and  New  Mexico 
shall  be  considered,  nothing  would  answer  but  a  rail  road,  crossing  from  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  high  table  land  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua.  ,g 

"^^  "The  SOI?  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  in  New  Mexico,  is  generally 
^teahdy  and  looks  poor,  but  by  irrigation  it  produces  abundant  crops.  Though  ag- 
riculture is  carried  on  in  a  very  primitive'  way,  with  the  hoe  alone,  or  with  a 
rough  plough,  made  often  entirely  of  wood,  without  any  particle  of  iron,  they 
raise  large  quantities  of  Indian  corn  and  wheat,  beans,  onions,  red  peppers,  and 
some  fruits.  The  most  fertile  part  of  the  valley  begins  below  Santa  Fe,  along 
the  river,  and  is  called  "  rio  abajo,"  or  (the  country)  down  the  river.  It  is  not 
uncommon  there  to  raise  two  crops  within  one  year.  The  general  drj-ness  of  the 
climate,  and  the  aridity  of  the  soil  in  New  Mexico,  will  always  confine  agricul- 
ture to  the  valleys  of  the  water  courses,  which  are  as  rare  as  over  all  Mexico — 
such,  at  least,  as  contain  running  water  throughout  the  year.  But  this  important 
defect  may  be  remedied  by  Artesian  wells.  On  several  occasions  I  remarked  on 
the  high  table-land  from  Santa  Fe  south,  that  in  a  certain  depth  layers  of  clay 
are  found,  that  nfiay  form  reservoirs  of  the  sunken  water-courses  from  the  eastern 
arid  western  mountain  chain,  which,  by  the  improved  method  of  boring,  or  Arte- 
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sian  wells,  miglit  easily  be  made  to  yield  their  water  to  the  surface.  If  experi- 
ments to  that  etfect  should  prove  successful,  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  New 
Mexico  would  be  more  rapid,  and  even  many  dreaded  "  Jornadas"  might  be 
changed  from  waterless  deserts  into  cultivated  plains.  But  at  present,  irrigation 
from  a  water  course  is  the  only  availablf"  means  of  carrying  on  agriculture.  The 
irrigation  is  effected  by  damming  the  streams  and  throwing  the  water  into  larger 
and  smaller  ditches  {acequms)  surrounding  and  intersecting  the  whole  cultivated 
land.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages,  therefore,  locate  their  lands  togeth- 
er, and  allot  to  each  one  a  part  of  the  water  at  certain  periods.  These  common 
fields  are  generally  without  fences,  which  are  less  needed,  as  the  grazing  stock  is 
guarded  by  herdsmen.  The  finest  fields  are  generally  seen  on  the  haciendas, 
or  large  estates,  belonging  to  the  rich  property  holders  in  New  Mexico.  These 
haciendas  ai-e  apparently  a  remnant  of  the  old  feudal  system,  where  large  tracts 
of  laud,  with  the  appurtenances  of  Indian  inhabitants  as  serfs,  were  granted  by 
the  Spanish  crown  to  their  vassals.  The  great  number  of  human  beings  attached 
to  these  haciendas  are,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  serfs;  they  receive  from  their 
masters  only  food,  lodging,  and  clothing,  or  perhaps  a  mere  nominal  pay,  and  are 
therefore  kept  in  constant  debt  and  dependence  to  their  landlords ;  so  that  if  old 
custom  and  natural  indolence  did  not  prevail  upon  them  to  stay  with  their  hered- 
itary masters,  the  enforcement  of  the  Mexican  laws  against  debtors  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  continue  their  servitude  from  generation  to  generation.  This  actual 
slavery  exists  throughout  Mexico,  in  spite  of  its  iberal  constitution ;  and  as  long 
as  this  contradiction  is  not  abolished,  the  declamations  of  the  Mexicaa  p^egs 
against  the  slavery  in  the  United  States  must  appear  as  hypocritical  cant.       ,..,„, 

"  Besides  agriculture,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  pay  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  raising  of  stock,  as  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  Their 
stock  is  all  rather  of  a  small  size,  because  they  care  very  little  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breed ;  but  it  increases  very  fast,  and  as.  no  feeding  in  stables  is 
needed  in  the. winter,  it  gives  them  very  little  trouble.  There  are  large  tracts  of 
land  in  New  Mexico,  too  distant  from  water  to  be  cultivated,  or  in  top  mountainous 
parts,  which  afford,  nevertheless,  excellent  pasturage  for  millions  of  stock  during 
the  whole  year;  but  unfortunately  here,  as  well  as  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua, 
the  raising  of  stock  has  been  crippled  by  the  invasions  of  the  hostile, Indians, 
who  considered  themselves  secret  partners  in  the  business,  and  annually  take 
their  share  away. 

"  A  third  much  neglected  branch  of  industry  in  New  Mexico  are  the  mines. 
Great  many  now  deserted  mining  places  in  New  Mexico  prove  that  mining  was 
pursued  with  greater  zeal  in  the  old  Spanish  times  than  at  present,  vphich  may 
be  accounted  for  in  various  ways,  as  the  present  want  of  capital,  want  of  knowl- 
edge in  mining,  but  especially  the  unsettled  state  of  the  coitntry  and  the  avarice 
of  its  arbitrary  rulers.  The  mountainous  parts  of  New  Mexico  are  very  rich  in 
gold,  copper,  iron,  and  some  silver.     Gold  seems  to  be  found  to  a  large  extent  it 
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all  the  mountains  near  Santa  Fe,  south  of  it  in  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  as 
far  as  Gran  Quivira,  and  north  for  abbut  120  miles  up  to  the  river  Sangre  de  Cris- 
to.  Throughout  this  whole  region  gold  dust  has  been  abundantly  found  by  the 
poorer  classes  of  Mexicans,  who  occupy  themselves  w'ith  the  washing  of  this 
metal  out  of  the  mountain  streams.  At  present  the  old  and  the  new  Placer,  near 
Santa  Fe,  have  attracted  most  attention,  and  not  only  gold  washes,  but  some  gold 
mines  too,  are  worked  there.  They  are,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the 
only  gold  mines  worked  now  in  New  Mexico.  But  as  I  have  made  from  Santa 
Fe  an  excursion  there  for  the  special  purpose  of  examining  those  mines,  I  must 
refer  the  reader,  in  relation  to  them,  to  that  chapter  of  my  narrative.  As  to  the 
annual  amount  of  gold  produced  in  New  Mexico,  I  am  unable  to  give  even  an 
estimate.  But  as  nearly  all  the  gold  of  New  Mexico  is  bought  up  by  the  traders, 
and  smuggled  out  of  the  country  to  the  United  States,  I  believe  that  a  closer  Cal- 
culation of  the  gold  produced  in  New  Mexico  could  be  made  in  the  diflerent 
mints  of  the  United  States  than  in  Mexico  itself.*  Several  rich  silver  mines 
were,  in  Spanish  times,  worked  at  Avo,  at  Cerrillos,  and  in  the  Nambe  mountains, 
but  none  at  present.  Copper  is  found  in  abundance  throughout  the  country,  but 
principally  at  las  Tijeras,  Jemas,  Abiquiu,  Guadelupita  de  Mora,  etc.  I  heard  of 
but  one  copper  mine  worked  at  present  south  of  the  Placers.  Iron,  though  also 
abundantly  found,  is  entirely  overlooked.  Coal  has  been  discovered  in  different 
localities,  as  in  the  Raton  mountains,  near  the  village  of  Jemez,  southwest  of 
Santa  Fe,  in  a  j^lace  south  of  the  Placers,  etc.  Gypsum,  common  and  selenite, 
are  found  in  large  quantities  in  Mexico  ;  most  extensive  layers  of  it,  I  understood, 
exist  in  the  mountains  near  Algodones,  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  celebrated  "  Salmas."  It  is  used  as  common  lime  for  white 
washing,  and  the  crystalline  or  selenite  instead  of  window  glass.  About  four 
days  traveling,  (probably  one  hundred  miles,)  south-southeast  of  Santa  Fe,  on 
the  high  tabk  land  between,  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  Pecos,  are  some  extensive  salt 
lakes,  or  ''saUnas,"  from  which  all  the  salt,  (muriate  of  soda,)  used  in  New  Mexico 
is  procured.  Large  caravans  go  there  every  year  from  Santa  Fe  in  the  dry  season 
and  return  with  as  much  as  they  can  transport.  They  exchange,  generally,  one 
bushel  of  salt  for  one  of  Indian  corn,  or  sell  it  fw  one,  and  even  two  dollars  a 
bushel. 

"  Not  far  from  these  salinas  the  ruins  of  an  old  city  are  found,  of  the  fabulous 
'la  Gran  Quivira.'  The  common  report  in  relation  to  this  place  is,  that  a  very 
large  and  wealthy  city  was  once  here  situated,  with  very  rich  mines,  the  produce 
of  which  was  once  or  twice  a  year  sent  to  Spain.  At  one  season,  when  they 
Avere  making  extraordinary  preparations  for  transporting  the  precious  metals,  the 
Indians  attacked  them  ;  whereupon  the  miners  buried  their  treasures,  worth  fifty 

♦  At  pages  S-^-S  the  author  eays :  •«  The  annual  production  of  gold  in  the  two 
Placers  seems  to  vary  considerable.  In  some  years  it  was  estimated  from  )»f30  000 
to  ^40,000  per  annum ;  in  others, /rom  #60,000  to  S80.000,  and  i»  Jitter- years  even 
as  high  as  $2D0,000per  annum."  ■  '"'  -  f"''    ■"'^-  '^^   ■'     ■   i  *    -^  :  .  ^-  7  ;<■  ■ 
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millions,  and  left  the  city  together ;  but  they  were  all  killed  except  two,  who 
went  to  Mexico,  giving  the  particulars  of  the  affair,  and  soliciting  aid  to  return. 
But  the  distance  being  so  great  and  the  Indians  so  numerous,  nobody  would  ad- 
vance, and  the  thing  was  dropped.  One  of  the  two  went  to  New  Orleans,  then 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  raised  five  hundred  men  and  started  by  way  of  the 
Sabine,  but  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  So  far  the  report.  Within  the  last 
few  years  several  Americans  and  Frenchmen  have  visited  the  place  ;  and,  although 
they  have  not  found  the  treasure,  they  certify  at  least  to  the  existence  of  an 
acqueduct,  about  ten  miles  in  length,  to  the  still  standing  walls  of  several  churches^ 
the  sculptures  of  the  Spanish  coat  of  arms,  and  to  many  spacious  pits,  supposed 
to  be  silver  mines.  It  was  no  doubt  a  Spanish  mining  town,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  it  was  destroyed  in  1680,  in  the  general,  successful  insurrection  of  the  Indians 
in  New  Mexico  against  the  Spaniards.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Morton,  in  a  late  pamph- 
let, suggests  the  probability  that  it  was  originally  an  old  Indian  city,  into  which 
the  Spaniards,  as  in  several  other  instances,  had  intruded  themselves,  and  subse- 
quently abandoned  it.  Further  investigation,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  clear  up  this 
point. 

"  The  climate  of  New  ]\Iexico  is,  of  course,  very  different  in  the  higher,  moun- 
tainous parts,  from  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte ;  but  generally  taken, 
it  IS  temperate,  constant,  and  healthy.  The  summer  heat  in  the  valley  of  the 
river  will  sometimes  rise  to  nearly  100°  Fahrenheit,  but  the  nights  are  always 
cool  and  pleasant.  The  winters  are  much  longer  and  more  severe  than  in  Chi- 
huahua, the  higher  mountains  are  always  covered  with  snow,  and  ice  and  snow 
are  common  in  Santa  Fe  ;  but  the  Rio  del  Norte  is  never  frozen  with  ice  thick 
enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  horses  and  carriages,  as  was  formerly  believed. 
The  sky  is  generally  clear,  and  the  atmosphere  drj'.  Between  July  and  October, 
rains  fall ;  but  the  rainy  seasons  are  here  not  so  constant  and  regular  as  in  the 
southern  States.  Disease  seems  to  be  very  little  known,  except  some  inflamma- 
tions and  typhoidal  fevers  in  the  winter  season." 

<'Tlie  whole  population  of  New  Mexico  was,  in  1793,  according  to  a  census, 
30,953  ;  in  1833  it  was  calculated  to  amount  to  52,360,  and  that  number  to  con- 
sist of  1.20  Gapuchines,  (native  Spaniards,)  4.20  Creoles,  5.20  Meslizes  of  all 
grades,  and  10.20  of  pueblo  Indians.  In  1842,  the  population  was  estimated  at 
57,026,  and  at  present  at  about  70,000  souls." 

"  The  ritlers  of  New  Mexico,  under  the  Mexican  government,  used  to  be  a 
governor  and  a  legislative  power,  (junta  departmental,)  but  as  the  latter  was  more 
a  nominal  than  a  real  power,  the  governor  was  generally  unrestrained,  and  sub- 
ject only  to  the  law  of  revolution,  which  the  New  Mexicans  used  to  administer 
very  freely,  by  upsetting  the  gubernatorial  chair  as  often  as  the  whole  Republic 
did  that  of  the  President.    Governor  Armijo,  the  last  ruler  of  New  Mexico,  befora 
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it  was  invaded  by  tlie  Americans,  has  already  received  his  full  share  of  comment 
from  the  public  press.  He  is  one  of  those  smart,  seU-eonlident  men,  who,  like 
their  prototype  Santa  Anna,  arc  aware  that  the  wheel  of  fortune  is  always  turning, 
and  that  the  Mexicans  are  a  most  credulous  and  easily  deceived  people ;  and 
though  at  present  he  is  a  fugitive  from  his  countr}%  and  subdued,!  have  no  doubt 
he  will,  before  long,  appear  once  more  on  the  stage,  and  by  some  means  come 
into  power  again.  The  judiciary  power  in  New  Mexico  has  always  been  as  de- 
pendent as  the  governor  was  independent.  Besides  that,  the  clergy,  as  well  as 
the  military  class,  had  their  own  courts  of  justice.  In  relation  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  New  Mexico  has  always  maintained  greater  independence 
than  most  of  the  other  States — partly  from  its  distance  from  IMexico,  and  partly 
from  the  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  inhabitants,  who  derived  very  little  benefit 
from  their  connexion  with  the  Republic,  and  would,  therefore,  not  be  taxed  witti- 
out  an  equivalent.  Several  times  the  general  government  tried  to  introduce  in 
New  Mexico  the  so  called  estanquillas,  or  the  sale  of  tobacco  in  all  its  forms,  as 
a  monopoly  of  the  general  government ;  but  it  never  succeeded.  In  the  same 
way  the  introduction  of  copper  coin  was  resisted.  This  loose  connexion  with 
the  mother  country  will  aid  a  great  deal  its  annexation  to  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided, that  the  latter  will  bestow  upon  it  what  the  Mexican  government  never 
could — stability  of  government,  safety  of  property  and  personal  rights,  and  espe« 
daily  protection  from  the  hostile  Indians, 

«  Santa  Fe  is  one  of  the  oldest  Spanish  settlements  in  New  Mexico ;  its  origin 
dates,  probably,  as  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  lies  in  35 
deg.,  41  min.,  6  sec,  north  latitude,  and  106  deg.,  2min.,  30  sec,  longitude  west 
of  Greenwich.*  Its  elevation  above  the  the  sea,  according  to  my  own  observa- 
tions, is  7,047  feet. 

"  Santa  Fe  lies  in  a  direct  Ime  about  tw^enty  miles  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  in 
a  wide  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains.  The  eastern  mountains  are 
the  nearest ;  those  towards  the  northeast,  the  Taos  mountains,  the  highest ;  some 
of  their  snow-capped  peaks  are  supposed  to  be  from  four  to  five  thousand  feet 
higher  than  Santa  Fe.  A  small  creek,  that  comes  from  the  eastern  mountains, 
provides  the  town  with  water,  and  runs  about  twenty-five  miles  south-west  from 
it  into  the  Rio  del  Norte.  There  is  no  timber  on  the  plains,  but  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  pine  and  cedar.  The  soil  around  Santa  Fe  is  poor  and  sandy ; 
without  irrigation,  scarcely  anything  can  be  raised.     There  is  no  good  pasturage 

*  This  is  the  result  of  the  most  numerous  astronomical  observations  made  by  Lt. 
Emory,  of  the  engineer  corps,  during  his  stay  in  Santa  Fe,  and  which  he  has  kindly 
allowed  me  to  refer  to.  The  result  of  my  own  observations  for  latitude,  made 
during  my  short  sojourn  in  Santa  Fe,  differs  from  his  but  in  seconds.  Dr.  J.  Gregg 
had  already  determined  it  as  in  33  deg.,  41  min.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  real  latitude  of  Santa  Fe.  Nevertheless,  all  the  Mexican  maps  have 
generally  laid  it  nearly  one  degree  further  north.  This  northern  tendency  of  Mexi- 
can maps  I  observed  on  many  other  points  where  I  made  observations  for  lati- 
tude. 
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on  the  plains ;  stock  is  generally  sent  to  (he  mountains,  and  only  asses,  mules, 
and  goats — the  stock  of  the  poorer  classes — are  kept  near  the  settlements. 

*'  The  climate  of  Santa  Fe  is  rather  pleasant ;  not  excessively  warm  in  the 
summer,  and  moderately  cold  in  the  winter,  though  snow  is  a  common  occurrence. 
Nearly  all  the  year  the  sky  is  clear,  and  the  atmosphere  dry.  All  the  houses  in 
Santa  Fe  are  built  of  adobes,  but  one  story  high,  with  flat  roofs;  each  house  in: 
a  .'quare  form,  with  a  court  or  open  area  in  the  centre.  The  streets  are  irregular^^ 
narrow,  and  dusty.  The  best  looking  place  is  the  '  plaZa,'  a  spacious  square,  one 
Bide  of  which  the  so  called  palacio,  the  residence  of  the  Govemor,  occupies.  The 
palace  is  a  better  building  than  the  rest ;  it  has  a  sort  of  portico,  and  exhibits  two 
great  curiosities,  to-wit :  windows  of  glass,  and  festoons  of  Indian  ears.  Glass 
is  a  great  luxury  in  Santa  Fe ;  common  houses  have  shutters  instead  of  windows, 
or  quite  small  windows  of  selenite,  (crystalized  gypsum.)  The  festoons  of  In- 
dian ears  were  made  up  of  several  strings  of  dried  ears  of  Indians,  killed  by  the 
hired  parties  that  are  occasionally  sent  out  against  hostile  Indians,  and  who  are 
paid  a  certain  sum  for  each  head.  In  Chihuahua,  they  make  a  great  exhibition 
with  the  whole  scalps  of  Indians  which  they  happen  to  kill  by  proxy;  the  refined 
New  Mexicans  show  but  the  ears.  Among  the  distinguished  buildings  in  Santa 
Fe,  I  have  to  mention  j'et  two  churches  with  steeples,  but  of  very  common  con- 
struction. 

"The  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe  are  a  mixed  race  of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood, 
though  the  latter  prevails.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was,  in  former  times,  re- 
ported as  high  as  4,000 ;  at  present  it  contains  at  most  3,000 ;  and  with  the  sur- 
rounding settlements  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Santa  Fe,  about  6,000.  The 
manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe  are  those  of  whole  Northern 
Mexico ;  they  are  indolent,  frugal,  sociable,  very  fond  of  gambling  and  fandangos, 
and  the  lower  classes,  at  least,  exceedingly  filthy.  As  in  most  Mexican  towns, 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  find  out  by  what  branch  of  industry  the  mass  of  the  people 
support  themselves;  and  I  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  from  natural 
iiidolence  they  work  as  little  as  possible,  their  extreme  frugality,  too,  enables 
them  to  subsist  upon  almost  nothing." 

Although  we  have  already  drawn  very  largely  from  the  author,  we  should  not 
do  justice  to  his  labors  without  publishing  his  summary  of  the  various  geologi- 
cal observations,  spread  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  journal.  At  page  135  he 
says : 

"  Independence,  near  the  western  frontier  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  is  situated- 
in  the  great  Missouri  coal  basin,  which  occupies  more  than  one-third  of  that  State. 

"  The  first  rock  in  situ  which  I  saw  in  the  prairie,  after  leaving  Independence, 
was  on  Rock  Creek,  about  seventy-nine  miles  from  Independence.  It  was  a 
yellow-brownish  compact  limestone,  with  encrinites,  and  similar  fossils  of  the 
carboniferous  limestone,  as  found  in  Missouri. 

"  On  Pleasant  Valley  creek,  (125  miles,)  the  bluffs  are  formed  by  two  diiiereftt 
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limestones :  the  one  is  white  and  compact — the  other  grayish,  soft,  and  ai^illa- 
ceou3.  Tiie  first  contained  some  indistmct  fossils,  but  in  too  imperfect  a  state  to 
determine  what  formation  they  indicate. 

"  In  Council  Grove,  (143  miles,)  a  horizontal,  grayish,  argillaceous  limestone 
prevails,  without  fossils. 

"Leaving  Cotton-wood  creek,  (185  miles,)  irregular  heaps  of  bog-ore  are  seen 
in  the  prairie,  and  a  ferruginous  sandstone  of  yellow,  brown  and  blue  color,  ex- 
tends from  here  to  Pawnee  Fork,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles. 

"  The  blufis  of  the  Little  Arkansas  consisted  of  a  spotted,  yellow,  calcareous 
sandstone,  and  isolated  pieces  of  ferruginous  sandstone. 

"  Between  Camp  Osage,  (the  first  camp  near  the  Arkansas  river,)  and  Walnut 
Creek,  (263  miles,)  I  met  with  a  very  porous  and  scoriaceous  rock  in  situ,  appa- 
rently the  product  of  action  of  subterranean  fires  upon  the  ferruginous  sandstone. 
Most  likely  a  large  coal-field  lying  beneath  here  has  become  ignited,  and  produced 
this  change  of  the  rock.  The  so  called  Pawnee  Rock,  (between  Walnut  creek 
and  Ash  Creek,)  consists  of  the  same  ferruginous  sandstone,  changed  by  fire. 
On  Pawnee  Fork,  (292  miles.)  I  saw  the  last  of  it;  the  ferruginous  sandstone 
there  was  more  compact,  and  deep  red. 

"  On  a  branch  of  Big  Coon  creek,  (332  miles,)  I  found  the  bluffs  to  consist  of 
common  sandstone  below,  and  a  white,  fine  grained-mail  above  it.  This  marl 
resembles  very  much  some  of  the  cretaceous  formation  of  the  Upper  Missouri ; 
but  finding  no  fossils,  I  could  not  ascertain  it. 

"Two  miles  beyond  tliat  place  (341  from  Independence,)  1  had  the  first  chance 
to  examine  the  bluffs  on  the  Arkansas;  it  was  a  grayish,  conglomerated  limestone, 
with  a  few  small  fossils,  that  were  rather  imperfect,  but  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
cretaceous  formation.  The  neighborhood  of  the  above  mentioned  marl  raises  this 
presumption  nearly  to  certainty.  I  have,  therefore,  not  hesitated  to  lay  it  down 
as  cretaceous  formation.  About  20  miles  higher  up  on  the  Arkansas,  I  saw,  upon 
a  second  examination,  but  a  coarse  conglomerate  of  sand  and  limestone.  At  the 
usual  fording  place  (373  miles,)  where  I  left  the  Arkansas  for  the  Cimarron,  no 
rocks  were  in  situ. 

"  Having  crossed  the  Arkansas,  I  met  with  the  first  rocks  again,  on  the  'mid- 
dle springs  of  Cimarron,'  (468  miles  ;)  it  was  a  sandy  limestone  above  common 
sandstone. 

"  Six  miles  west  of  the  Crossing  of  Cimarron  (500  miles  from  Independence,) 
light  bluffs  rise  in  the  prairie  of  a  yellow,  reddish,  and  spotted  sandstone,  combin- 
ed with  lime  and  argile. 

"  A  few  miles  beyond  them  a  large,  isolated  mountain  of  boulders  stands  in 
the  plains,  composed  of  heavy  blocks  of  quartz  and  quartzose  sandstone,  and 
many  erratic  rocks  were  afterwards  found  on  our  road. 

"  On  Cedar  creek,  McNees'  creek,  and  Cotton-wood  branch,  a  yellow  sandstone 
prevailed. 

35f 
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"  On  Rabbit-ear  creek  I  met  lor  the  first  time  with  amygdaloidal  basalt,  a  black, 
heavy,  basaltic  rock,  with  a  great  many  irregular,  vesicular  cavities,  that  are 
generally  hollow — sometimes,  too,  filled  with  lime;  in  rare  instances,  with 
olivin.  This  rock  is  most  common  throughout  the  high  mountains  of  Mexico. 
It  occurs  iu  most  irregular  masses,  in  whole  mountains,  as  well  as  in  millions  of 
pieces  strewn  over  the  surface  of  the  countiy.  Here  it  rose  in  high  perpendicular 
walls,  as  bluffs  of  the  creek,  and  a  very  compact  quarlzose  sandstone  was  below 
in  horizontal  layer.  >  li.,'d  ODtrv/el  u)  t 

"The  flound  Mound,  a  mountain  in  the  prairie,  about  three  miles  further  west, 
which  I  ascended,  is  formed  of  a  brown,  decomposed  basaltic  rock. 
'    "On  E,ock  creek,  and  Wlietstoiie  creek,  the  amygdaloidal  basalt  with  under- 
lying sandstone  was  found. 

"  In  going  from  there  to  '  Point  of  Rocks,'  (600  miles,)  extensive  strata  of  a 
yellow,  compact  quartzose  sandstone  are  passed,  dipping  gently  towards  the  east. 
Point  of  Rocks  itself,  a  spur  of  the  western  mountains,  is  a  mass  of  sienite. 

"  Some  twelve  miles  beyond  it,  rises  a  hill  in  the  plains,  composed  of  very 
compact,  black  basalt,  with  underlaying  white  sandstone. 

'•  The  bed  and  bluffs  ol  the  Rio  Colorado  and  Ocate  creek  (,627  miles,)  ai'C  form- 
ed by  quarlzose  sandstone.  vi'J  io  liy.n-i^  u  nO  '•' 

"The  Wagon  mound,  an  isolated  mountain  in  the  high  plain,  consists  of  a 
compact,  black,  and  spotted  basalt,  rising  in  columnar  shape. 

"  On  Wolf  creek  (664  miles)  the  amygdaloidal  basalt  and  quartzose  sandstone 
reappeared,  both  in  horizontal  layers. 

"  Reaching  the  Galinas  creek,  near  las  Vegas,  (690  miles,)  I  met,  after  a  long 
interval,  with  limestone  again.  It  was  a  dark  blue,  with  casts  of  Inoceramus  of 
the  cretaceous  series. 

;•  "  From  here  we  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains.  At  first  we 
met  but  with  standslone,  common  alnd  quartzose,  and  of  most  different  colors. 

"  Near  San  Miguel  (707  miles,)  a  coarse  conglomerate  was  found  of  decompo- 
sed granite,  sandstone,  and  lime,  and  large  blocks  of  decomposed  granite  lined  the 
Pecos  river,  opposite  the  old  Pecos  village,  (737  mile's.) 

In  the  canon  leading  from  here  to  Santa  Fe,  at  first  sandstone  is  found,  com- 
mon, quartzose,  and  calcareous,  of  various  colors  arid  granulations,  till  about  15 
miles  from  Santa  Fe,  granite  in  situ  appears,  and  continues  all  the  way  to  Santa 
Fe.  Near  where  I  met  for  the  first  time  with  granite  in  situ,  the  sandstone,  if  I 
may  judge  from  a  very  limited  examination,  was  suddenly  uplifted  and  thrown 
back  in  an  angle  of  nearly  100  degrees. 

"West of  Santa  Fe,  granite  seems  also  to  prevail.  In  my  excursion  to  the 
Placers,  southwest  of  Santa  Fe,  I  found  sandstone  below,  and  on  ihe  height  of 
the  mountains  granite  and.  trap  rocks. 

"  la  the  mountains  of  that  neighborhood,  common  limestone  and  sulphate  of  lime 
are  sail  to  exist ;  but  on  the  road  over  which  I  traveled  I  had  no  chance  to  see  any; 
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ni  "  Granitic  and  trap  formations  seem  to  predominate,  too,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte  below  Santa  Fe ;  but  as  the  road  leads  always  along  the  river,  and 
as  the  mountains  on  either  side  are  generally  about  ten  miles  distant,  I  could  not 
examine  them  as  I  wished  to  do,  and  had  often  to  depend  alone  upon  the  external 
form  of  the  mountain  chain,  apparently  indicating  unstratiiied  and  igneous  rocks. 
Whenever  the  mountains  approaclied  the  iiver,  I  gained  mors  information.  So, 
for  instance,  I  found  between  Joyita  and  Joya,  (about  115  miles.from  Santa  Fe,) 
quavtzose  sandstone  and  quartz  in  a  spur  of  the  eastern  mountain  chain  ;  and  in 
Joyita  itself,  bluffs  near  the  river  of  amygdaloiJal  basalt. 

"Some  miles  west  of  Socorro,  (140  miles,)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  I 
examined  the  western  mountains,  and  found  porphyritic  and  trachitic  rocks. 

"  Near  the  ruins  of  Valverde,  (165  miles,)  I  met  with  bluffs  of  a  dark  brown, 
nodular  sandstone;  and  about  eight  miles  beyond,  with  amygJaloidal  basalt  again. 

"  In  the  Jornada  del  JNIuerto  granitic  and  basaltic  formation,  to  judge  from  their 
shape, exists  in  the  distant  mountain  chains;  part  of  them  in  the  eastern  chains 
is  called,  for  their  basaltic  appearance,  Organ  mountains. 

"  Below  Donana  1  perceived  some  primitive  rocks  again,  near  the  river,  resem- 
bling a  decomposed  porphyry. 

"  The  mountains  above  El  Paso  belong  mainly  to  the  trap  formation, 

"  During  my  short  stay  in  El  Paso  I  made  an  exciu-sion  to  the  south-western 
mountains  of  the  valley,  and  was  rather  astonished  to  find  mountains  of  lime- 
stone. The  foot  of  the  mountains  was  formed  by  a  horizontal  quartzose  sand- 
stone, similar  to  that  underlayin  g  the  amygdaloidal  basalt.  The  very  compact 
and  gray  limestone,  intersected  with  many  white  veins  of  calcspar,  rose  upon  it 
to  the  crest  of  the  mountains;  but  on  several  places,  granite  and  greenstone 
seemed  to  have  burst  through  it  and  formed  partial  eruptions.  After  a  long 
search  I  discovered  some  fossils,  and  though  much  injured  and  imperfect,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  sufficient,  to  determine  the  age  of  this  formation.  The  fossils 
are  a  coral :  Calamopora,  and  a  bivalve  shell  of  the  genus  Pterinca.  This  lime- 
stone is,  therefore,  a  Silurian  rock.  Several  miiies  have  formerly  been  worked 
in  it. 

"On  the  road  from  El  Paso  to  Chihuahua,  1  met  in  the  first  day  or  two  with 
the  same  limestone.  The  pieces  lying  on  the  road  were  generally  surrounded 
with  a  white  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  pieces,  too,  of  what  appeared  to  be 
fresh-water  limestone,  occurred.  It  is  rather  probable  that  this  is  the  same  mate- 
rial as  the  white  crust  of  tha  blue  limestone,  and  that  both  are  the  result  of  cal- 
careous springs.  '.^•..Is.'i ->:;>>•,; 

"About  fiity  miles  south  of  El  Paso,  the  limestone  seems  to  cease,  and  por- 
phyritic rocks,  of  the  most  varied  colors  and  combinations;  continued  from  here 
as  far  as  Chihuahua,  interrupted  sometimes  only  by  granitic  rocks.  The  base  of 
the  porphyry  is  generally  felspar. 

"  Around  Chiliualma  and  some  di^stance  to  the  south  and  west  of  it,  in  the 
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Sierra  Madre,  porphyritic  rocks  predominate,  and  valuable  mines  are  found  in 
them. 

"  Near  Cliihuahua,  I  understood,  about  twelve  miles  northeast  of  it,  mountains 
of  limestone  appear ;  and  through  the  favor  of  Mr.  Potts,  in  Chihuahua,  I  re- 
ceived a  piece  of  limestone  from  there,  containing  some  casts  of  the  chambers  of 
an  Orthoceras,  proving  that  this  limestone  belongs  also  to  the  Silurian  system. 
Mines  are  also  found  in  it. 

"  Another  fossil  I  received  in  Chihuahua,  said  to  come  from  limestone  near 
Corralilas,  a  mining  place  about  250  miles  northwest  of  Chihuahua.  It  is  a 
Pecten  quinquecostatus,  (Sowerby,)  of  the  cretaceous  series;  but  not  having 
traveled  through  that  part  of  the  State,  I  am  not  able  to  give  any  comment  upon  it 

"  From  Chihuahua  to  Matamoros,  traveling  with  the  army  as  a  surgeon,  my 
time  was  so  occupied  that  I  could  not  make  any  distant  excursions  from  the  road  ; 
but  generally,  too,  the  geology  of  the  country  seemed  to  be  very  uniform  and 
uninteresting. 

"  From  Chihuahua  some  distance  south,  the  porphyritic  rocks  continued.  In 
Saucillo,  (70  miles  from  Chihuahua,)  I  perceived  the  firstlimesfone  again.  From 
there  to  Santa  Rosalia  I  passed  some  hills  of  amygdaloidal  basalt,  but  the  main 
chain  of  the  mountains  was  all  limestone,  and  continued  to  be  so  throughout  the 
whole  eastern  ramification  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  over  which  we  traveled  from 
here  doAvn  to  Saltillo  and  Monterey,  where  the  low  country  begins.  This  lime- 
stone forms  steep,  often  rugged  mountains,  rising  on  an  average  2,000  feet  above 
the  plain ;  it  is  metaliferous,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  the  Silurian  limestone 
found  at  El  Paso  and  Chihuahua,  but  I  was  never  able  to  discover  any  fossils  en 
this  route.  Silver  and  lead  mines  are  of  various  occurrence  in  it ;  in  the  lime- 
stone surrounding  Cadena,  coal  has  been  found,  I  was  informed,  but  [  had  no 
time  to  verify  it. 

"  From  Monterey  to  the  sea  shore  I  made  but  one  interesting  discovery — near 
Mier.  On  the  bank  of  the  Alamo  river,  about  four  miles  above  its  mouth  into 
the  Rio  Grande,  I  found  an  extensive  bed  of  large  fossil  shells  of  Ostrea,  be- 
longing to  the  cretaceous  formation.  As  the  same  formation  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Rcehmer,  of  Berlin,  as  extending  in  Texas  from  San  Antonio  to 
the  Brazos,  this  cretaceous  bed  near  Mier  is,  in  all  probability,  a  continuation  of 
it.  In  looking  over  the  recent  publication  of  '  Notes  of  the  upper  Rio  Grande, 
by  Bryan  Tilden,'  I  found,  in  a  description  of  the  river  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande 
below  Laredo,  that '  entire  hills  are  to  be  seen,  composed  almost  wholly  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  collection  of  large  sea  oyster-shells.'  I  presume,  therefore,  that 
the  same  cretaceous  fonnation  extends  in  this  direction  higher  up  on  the  Rio 
Grande." 

The  Geology,  the  Flora,  and  Meteorology  of  a  given  region  must  all  be  known 
before  we  can  form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  value,  and  capacity  of  supporting  man 
in  a  state  of  civilization.    To  each  of  these  subjects  the  author  industriously 
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devoted  his  attention.  His  botanical  collections  are  very  extensive.  After  his 
return  they  were  submitted  to  Dr.  G.  Engleman,  an  accomplished  botanist  of  this 
city,  who  has  described  a  number  of  new  varieties  that  will  be  found  interesting 
to  those  who  delight  in  the  beauties  of  nature. 

The  meteorological  table  is  very  complete,  and  constitutes  an  important  and 
iiiteresting  portion  of  the  work,  as  well  to  the  agriculturist  as  to  such  as  may  de- 
sire to  visit  that  region  in  search  of  health,  but  its  great  length  prevents  us  from 
publishing  it  at  present.  In  examining  the  table  which  embraces  the  time  that 
the  author  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  above  El  Paso,  we  have  found 
the  temperature  much  higher  than  we  had  supposed  it  to  be  in  that  region.  He 
reached  Santa  Fe  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  from  that  date  to  the  8th  of  August, 
the  time  of  his  arrival  at  El  Paso,  say  thirty-nine  days,  we  find  twenty-seven 
days  on  which  the  thermometer  reached  80  degrees  Fahrenheit.  One  day  it  stood 
at  90  degrees  and  ten  days  above,  and  twice  it  reached  96.5  degrees.  The  lowest 
point  noted  during  this  period  of  thirty-nine  days,  is  60  degrees,  which  is  reported 
at  sunrise  on  the  19th  of  July.  The  mean  temperature  is  not  calculated,  but  we 
imagine  that  it  will  be  found  equal  to  that  of  the  southern  States  during  the  same 
period. 

Besides  a  map  of  the  country  and  a  geological  sketch,  the  book  contains  a  pro- 
fiile  of  elevations  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  including  the  entire  route  from  Inde- 
pendence to  Reynosa. 

This,  in  a  national  point  of  view  is,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  branch  of  the 
author's  labors,  and  was  of  itself  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  authorized  the 
government  to  send  out  a  party  to  perform  the  work.  The  observations  were 
taken  at  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  points. 

We  can  only  notice  a  few  of  the  principal  places  :  St.  Louis  is  420  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean  ;  Independence  1,040;  Council  Grove  1,190  ;  Crossing  of 
the  Arkansas  2,703;  Crossing  of  Cimarron  3,830;  Rio  Colorado  5,642;  Santa 
Fe-7,047;  Rio  del  Norte,  three  miles  north  of  Albuquerque,  4,813;  El  Paso 
3,814;  Chihuahua  4,640 ;  Cotton-wood  branch  camp,  about  twenty  miles  this 
side  of  Santa  Fe,  7,250  feet.     This  is  the  highest  point  on  the  route. 

The  author  was  disappointed  in  his  original  design  of  visiting  Upper  California, 
by  the  war — which  broke  out  after  his  departure  on  his  tour — and  being  detained 
six  months,  as  he  says,  in  a  very  passive  situation  by  the  arbitrary  government' 
of  Chihuahua — after  the  taking  possession  of  that  Slate  by  our  troops  he  ac- 
cepted a  situation  in  the  medical  department  of  the  army,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Doniphan,  and  returned  by  the  way  of  Monterey  to  the  States.  Although 
diverted  from  his  route,  yet  he  was  true  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  while  per- 
forming other  duties,  and  controlled  by  the  movements  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary campaigns,  in  some  respects,  upon  record,  he  still  continued  his 
scientific  observations.    We  sincerely  trust  that  so  much  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
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science,  and  so  much  labor  performed  by  a  private  individual ior  the  public  benefi 
will  meet  with  a  just  reward 

In  concluding  this  hasty  and  imperfect  notice  of  the  labors  of  the  author,  thet 
inquiry  naturally  arises,  what  benefit  will  the  country  derive  from  the  acquisition 
of  New  Mexico,  and  what  effect  is  likely  to  be  produced  upon  the  economy  of 
the  older  States  by  our  possessions  in  that  remote  and  isolated  region  ?  While 
we  feel  incompetent  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  inquiry,  we  will,  never- 
theless, take  a  cursory  view  of  the  resources  of  that  country,  and  of  the  probable 
influence  which  its  new  relations  to  this,  will  exert  upon  both. 

The  physical  character  of  New  Mexico  plainly  indicates  the  division  of  labor 
there  into  three  departments,  viz  :  Agriculture,  grazing  and  mining.  Owing  to 
the  limited  quantity  of  fertile  soil,  and  the  necessity  of  irrigation,  although  agri- 
culture may  be  protitable,  it  can  never  become  very  extensive ;  and  even  if  the 
country  was  more  favorable  for  this  branch  of  industry,  yet,  owing  to  its  location, 
the  raw  material  could  not  find  a  market  abroad,  at  prices  which  would  authorize 
its  transportation.  The  extensive  regions  abounding  in  natural  pastiu^age,  affords 
a  vast  field  of  employment ;  and  if  a  fair  market  can  be  obtained  for  stock,  this 
will,  in  time,  become  an  extensive  source  of  wealth.  But  the  prosperity  of  both 
these  branches  of  industry,  depends  upon  the  mines.  Without  this  resource  the 
commerce  of  New  Mexico  with  other  States,  must  remain  very  limited,  and 
lacking  that  stimulus  to  industry  which  arises  from  remunerating  prices,  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  will  be  slower  there  than  perhaps  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  United  States.  But  should  mining  prove  successful,  as  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  it  will,  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  is  destined  to  be  one  among  the 
most  wealthy,  and  in  many  respects,  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Union. 
Completely  protected  against  foreign  competition,  by  its  isolated  location,  the 
farmers  would  obtain  prices  for  their  products  that  would  encourage  the  improve-- 
ment  of  every  acre  of  land  that  could  be  irrigated,  until  it  would  become  as  a 
cultivated  garden  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountain,  surrounded  by  scenery  unsur- 
passed, perhaps,  by  any  on  the  globe,  and  blessed  with  a  climate  at  once  delight- 
ful and  salubrious.  Possessing  such  attractions,  it  could  not  fail  to  draw  wealth 
and  all  the  refinements  of  a  high  state  of  civilization,  from  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  production  of  the  precious  metals,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  New  Mex- 
ico, would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  other  States,  especially  so  long  as  our  foreign 
commerce  continues  so  large  as  at  present.  A  regular  supply  of  five  to  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  from  the  mines  would  go  far  to  protect  the  country  against  revulsions 
growing  out  of  foreign  trade ;  and  as  a  considerable  portion  of  this  money  would 
doubtless  enter  into  the  circulation  of  the  Western  States,  it  would  give  impulse 
to  the  development  of  their  resources  and  strengthen  them  against  the  money 
power  of  the  east. 

Bslieving  as  we  do,  that  the  value  of  New  Mexico  to  the  other  States  will  de» 
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pend  mainly  upon  the  productiveness  of  its  mines,  ■we  trust  that  our  government 
will,  without  delay,  adopt  proper  measures  for  a  thorough  geological  survey  of 
the  country,  and  also  establish  some  mode  of  disposing  of  the  lands  that  will  oflei 
encouragement  to  both  capital  and  enterprize. 
Mi  «a 


®"  ART.  IV— PIANK  ROADS. 

We  are  indebted  to  Philo  White,  Esq.,  for  a  copy  of  a  Report  on  Plank  Roads, 
submitted  by  him  to  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin.  This  document  furnishes  a 
more  full  and  complete  exposition  of  the  advantages  of  this  description  of  roads, 
than  we  have  before  met  with.  The  first  question  considered  is,  what  kind  of 
roads  are  best  adapted  to  the  present  wants  of  the  community  ?  And  though  rail 
roads  are  admitted  to  afford  the  greatest  facilities  under  particular  circumstance?, 
yet  it  is  concluded  that  there  are  many  situations  where  a  class  of  thoroughfares 
less  costly,  "  and  more  practical  /or  ere?-?/  day  use"  are  called  for. 

The  advantages  of  plank  roads,  over  McAdam  or  stone  roads,  are,  that  the  for- 
mer can  be  made  in  all  situations,  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  soil ;  that 
they  are  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  frost,  (which  is  sometimes  very  injurious  to 
M'Adam  roads;)  and  that  they  can  be  built  and  maintained  at  much  less  cost.  It 
is  calculated  that  horses  will  travel  with  wheel  vehicles,  one-fifth  faster,  and  draw 
one-fifth  more  weight  on  a  plank  than  on  a  stone  road.  "  In  fine,"  (says  the  re- 
port,) "  plank  roads  are  preferable  to  those  of  McAdamized  stone  in  cheapness, 
in  case  of  draught  and  in  comfort  to  passengers ;  greater  speed  being  attainable  on 
them  with  less  assistance  to  draught ;  and  stage  owners  say  that  they  are  less 
fatiguing  to  horses  than  stone  roads,  at  the  same  rate  of  speed." 

Plank  roads,  it  is  said,  were  first  made  in  Russia ;  and  their  first  trial  in  Amer- 
ica was  in  Canada,  where  they  were  made  by  Lord  Sydenham,  who  from  a  long 
residence  in  Russia,  had  become  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  was  thoroughly 
convinced  of  their  utility.  We  are  informed  that  the  Canadians  are  now  so  well 
satisfied  of  the  great  advantage  of  these  roads,  "that  they  have  gone  more  exten- 
sively into  the  use  of  them  than  any  kingdofti  or  republic  on  the  globe."  These 
roads  are  chiefly  in  Canada  West — the  aggregate  length  of  the  different  lines  al- 
ready constructed,  being  between  400  and  500  miles.  We  are  not  aware  of  the 
entire  number  of  miles  of  plank  road  actually  finished  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
but  this  report  informs  us  that  the  various  lines  for  the  construction  of  which 
companies  have  been  organized  in  this  State,  amount  in  the  whole  to  a  distemce 
of  500  miles. 

'•  As  to  the  u'idth  of  the  track,  or  the  length  of  the  plank  used,  the  report  states 
jliat  it  has  been  shown  "most  conclusively,  that  for  a  single  track,  eight  feel  is 
preferable  to  a  greater  width,"  and  that  where  a  double  track  is  wanted,  it  is  best 
to  make  them  separately  of  that  width.    The  planks  are  laid  across  the  bed  at 
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right  angles.  In  regard  to  the  necessity  of  more  than  one  track,  the  report  quotes 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Geddcs,  in  relation  to  the  Salina  road.  Mr.  G.  observes  "great 
speculatiA-e  objection  was  made  in  the  start  to  but  one  track  ;  but  we  have  now 
the  entire  community  with  us  in  deciding  that,  on  all  ordinary  roads,  one  track  is 
fully  sufficient.  The  reason  is  this:  the  travel  in  wet  weather  is  entirely  on  the 
plank,  except  the  turning  out  of  the  light  teams ;  but  they  seek  the  plank  again  as 
soon  as  they  can  get  around  the  team  met  or  overtaken,  so  that  the  turn-out  track 
is  not  cut  whh  any  continuous  lengthwise  ruts,  and  perhaps  the  wheels  of  not  one 
team  in  a  hundred  turn-outs  will  strike  the  exact  curve  of  another;  consequently, 
in  our  experience,  our  turn-out  track  being  well  graded,  passing  the  water  easily 
and  rapidly  from  its  surface,  remains  perfectly  hard  and  smooth." 

Sleepers  or  Stringers. — In  one  or  two  instances,  roads  have  been  made  without 
sleepers — the  plank  being  laid  immediately  on  the  graded  earth.  The  planks 
have  kept  their  places  quite  well;  but  it  appears  to  be  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
best  to  use  sleepers  or  sills.  ..^ 

"The  sills,"  (says  the  report)  "should  be  well  bedded  in  the  earth,  their  top 
surface  barely  in  sight,  and  the  earth  in  which  they  are  embedded  should  be  bro- 
ken and  pulverized,  so  as  to  leave  no  stones  or  other  hard  substances  to  obstruct 
their-  settling  evenly,  and  thus  permitting  the  earth  to  sink  down  firmly  on  the 
earth  as  its  main  support.  Two  stringers  only  are  used  on  the  Salina  road,  4  by 
4  inches  in  size  and  none  less  than  13  feet  in  length ;  they  should  be  so  laid  as  to 
break  joints,  as  in  laying  brick,  or  putting  on  siding,  that  is,  the  ends  of  the  strin- 
gers on  one  side  should  not  be  laid  opposite  the  ends  of  those  on  the  other  side. 
About  6  feet  8  inches  is  the  proper  width  between  the  two  lines  of  stringers,  for 
an  8  feet  single  track  road,  which  will  bring  them  under  the  wheels  of  most  road 
vehicles,  and  thus  give  a  continuous  bearing  on  them.  One  set  of  sleepers  of 
good  timber  and  well  bedded,  will  last  as  long  as  two  or  three  plankings." 

Grading. — It  is  directed  that  the  road  should  be  graded  twenty-one  feet  wide, 
"  measuring  from  the  inside  top-lines  of  the  ditches  on  each  side."  Great  care 
should  be  used  that  the  road  be  kept  dry  by  means  of  side  ditches  and  cross  cul- 
verts.    They  should  be  made  fine,  firm  and  smooth. 

In  regard  to  lengthwise  grading,  it  is  observed  that  short  rises  are  sometimes 
made  of  one  foot  in  ten,  though  they  are  generally  from  one  foot  in  twenty  to  one 
foot  in  thirty.  INlr.  Alvord's  remarks  on  this  subject  are  quoted.  "  It  is  easier  to 
go  over  the  same  elevation  on  a  plank  road'lhan  on  a  common  dirt  one ;  for  on 
plank  there  is  no  cutting  into  the  substance  passed  over,  nor  encountering  of 
fctones  by  the  wheels ;  and  if,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  plank  way  is  covered  with  a 
Blight  coating  of  earth,  the  only  danger  suggested,  the  slipping  of  the  animal,  is 
avoided.  It  would  be  a  prettier  sight  for  the  eye,  were  we  to  grade  our  plank 
roads  more  level ;  but  while  their  practical  utility  is  not  lessened  in  any  percepti- 
ble degree  by  their  unevenness,  economy  forbids  the  expense  of  leveling  them  for 
ornament.^'  , .:, .. ;. .-..  , 
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The  kind  qf  timber  used  for  planks  is  oak,  hemlock,  or  pine.  Oak  lasts  as 
well  as  any  wood,  but  is  slippery  in  wet  weather.  The  wear  by  abrasion  is  cal- 
culated at  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  two  years;  '-'and  as  planking  will  not  break 
through  till  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  of  tlie  surface  is  worn  away,  it  follows 
that  the  duration  of  the  plank,  (if  of  pine  or  other  soft  timber,)  would  be  eight 
years."    Oak  would  generally  last,  it  is  thought,  fifty  per  cent,  longer. 

The  cost  of  plank  roads  is  estimated  at  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  per  mile. 

Plank  Roads  preferred  by  Farmers. — The  opinion  is  advanced  in  the  report 
that  "  railroads  can  never  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  teams  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  grain.  &c.,  within  one  day's  drive  of  a  market,  because  the  farmer  can 
carry  the  cheapest  for  that  distance." 

"  There  are  seasons  when  work  is  slack  with  almost  every  farmer ;  yet  his 
teams  are  daily  consuming  as  much  food  at  such  time  as  when  fully  employed. 
Availing  himself  of  these  seasons,  he  can  haul  his  produce  to  market  with  a  very 
few  shillings'  expense,  in  addition  to  what  would  have  been  incurred  had  his 
team  remained  idle  in  their  stalls." 

The  inducements  for  farmers  to  take  stock  in  plank  roads,  are  summed  up  as 
follows  : 

"  Now,  in  view  of  these  facts  and  suggestions,  it  must  readily  occur  to  every 
farmer,  within  areasonable  distance  of  the  line  of  a  plank  road,  that  he  can  bet- 
ter afford  to  take  stock  in  such  a  company  than  any  other  of  our  industrial 
dasses,  because  he  can  more  cheaply  pay  for  his  shares — by  working  them  out 
on  the  road.  Every  head  of  a  family,  with  his  teams,  scrapers,  shovels,  and 
other  implements  which  are  always  at  hand  in  the  cultivation,  &c.  of  his  farm, 
could,  during  those  leisure  times  which  every  one  occasionally  enjoys,  work  out 
from  one  to  a  dozen  shares,  according  to  his  force  and  proximity  to  the  road, 
without  any  serious  diversion  of  his  attention  from  his  regular  vocation,  or  per- 
ceptive detriment  to  his  crops.  In  fine,  to  all  classes  of  farmers,  no  scheme  was 
ever  devised  that  afforded  so  rich  an  assurance  of  immediate  and  positive  benefits 
to  tliem,  as  the  construction  of  plank  roads  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  farms."' 
\^Cidtivator. 


ART.  v.— THE  RISE,  PROGRESS  AND  HFLUENCE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

BY   ALFRED    S.    WAUGH,    ESQ. 

Messrs.  Editors: — 1  pray  you,  my  dear  sirs,  to  excuse  me  for  the  shortness  of 
this  article.     I  will  make  amends  in  my  next.  A.  S.  W. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

As  it  is  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  that  man,  after  his  expulsion 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  first  exercised  his  inventive  powers  in  the  construction 
37 
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of  a  simple  domicil,  we  will  give  precedence  to  architecture  in  these  papers,  for 
she  claims  priority  of  all  the  arts,  and  shall  accordingly  receive  our  first  respect- 
ful attentions. 

At  present,  she  takes  the  third  rank  among  those  arts  denominated  Fine,  and  is 
one  of  that  ennobling  sisterhood  which  demands  of  its  votaries,  a  refined  taste, 
profound  judgment,  and  a  high  degree  of  mental  culture'  in  order  to  accomplish 
its  designs.  It  ministers  to  the  comforts  and  intellectual  gratification  of  man  in 
the  highest  slate  of  civilization,  raises  a  shield  of  defence  in  time  of  war,  and 
throws  around  the  devotee,  when  bowed  before  the  altar  of  Omnipotence,  a  feel- 
ing of  awe  and  reverence,  commensurate  with,  and  inseparable  from,  the  sanctity 
of  His  pure  and  holy  worship. 

But,  unlike  either  Painting  or  Sculpture,  it  is  more  tramelled  with  prescribed 
rules — the  imagination  has  a  lesser  field  wherein  to  exercise  the  fancy,  and  a  line 
of  demarcation  has  long  since  been  drawn,  beyond  which  it  may  not  go.  Like 
its  nobler  sisters,  it  ranks  tJie  nations  where  it  is  cultivated,  liigh  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  and  is  a  good  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  refinement  of  a 
people. 

It  would  afford  to  the  contemplative  enquirer,  an  ample  and  interesting  occu- 
pation, were  he  to  trace  the  gradual  development,  advance,  and  final  excellence 
of  this  branch  of  art ;  and  to  this  end,  he  could  not  do  better  than  to  direct  his 
attention  to  it  here  in  his  own  loved  native  land. 

On  this  immense  continent,  he  has  only  to  cast  his  eye  over  the  vast  forests  and 
prairies  of  our  north-western  territories,  and  to  the  populous  cities  of  the  east, 
and  he  will  find  every  example,  from  the  rude  wigwam  of  the  Aborigines,  the 
log  hut  of  the  pioneer,  the  neat  dwelling  of  the  farmer,  the  substantial  houses 
of  the  merchant  and  mechanic,  and  the  marble  palace  of  the  millionaire,  up  to 
the  grand  and  imposing  structures  of  the  States  and  General  Government.  In  all 
these,  he  will  see  its  rise,  progress  and  influence  on  society  at  large. 

The  untamed  denizen  of  the  wilds,  like  the  first  children  of  the  world,  con- 
tents himself  with  a  mere  shelter,  and  relies  upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of 
the  earth,  or  the  precarious  fortunes  of  the  chase,  for  a  subsistence.  The  newly 
arrived  settler,  resembling  man  a  little  advanced  from  primitive  simplicity,  con- 
structs his  habitation  of  logs — at  once  a  shelter,  and  refuge  in  danger — and  culti- 
vates his  fields,  that  in  due  season  he  may  reap  the  kindly  fruits  thereof.  The 
merchant  and  mechanic,  living  in  communities  in  a  state  of  further  advancement, 
and  depending,  not  so  much  on  manual  as  mental  labor,  raise  for  themselves  sub- 
stantial buildings,  whilst  the  prosperous  citizen  erects  a  marble  palace,  glowing 
in  all  the  symmetry  of  architectural  splendor,  and  enriches  its  interior  with  the 
intellectual  embellishments  of  Painting  and  Sculpture. 

In  each  progressive  stage  of  this  art  we  see  the  march  of  mind  ;  its  advance- 
ment is  the  result  of  civilization,  and  its  excellence  the  test  of  refinement.  The 
observant  traveler,  as  he  passes  over  a  country,  can  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
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character  of  its  inhabitants,  by  the  prevailing  style  of  the  buildings — private,  as 
well  as  public — for,  the  mind  invariably  communicates  its  tone  to  all  works  of 
art ;  and  in  exact  proportion  to  its  elevation  or  depression,  will  they  rise  or  fall  in 
the  scale  of  greatness.  And,  for  the  love  bestowed  upon  her  by  a  nation,  does 
architecture  acknowledge  her  sense  of  gratitude,  by  bestowing  upon  the  people 
at  large,  a  calm,  a  happy  influence — exalting  the  public  taste,  and  engendering  a 
love  of  country  and  self  respect. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  Merchants'  Magazine  were  not  observed  until 
after  we  had  sent  to  the  press  the  article,  in  this  number,  on  the  "Artilicial 
Agents  of  Exchange,"*  and  also,  our  remarks  upon  the  effects  that  the  production 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  New  Mexico  would  be  likely 
to  produce  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union. f  Had  the  fads 
contained  in  these  extracts  been  before  us  at  the  time  of  writing  those  articles, 
we  should  have  used  them  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  our  arguments.  We 
publish  them  at  present,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  reader  an  opportunity 
of  considering  them  in  connection  with  those  subjects: 

MOVEMENT  OF   SPECIE,   PORT  OF   NEW  YORK,   NOVEMBER    IST  TO   MAY  17TH. 

Import.     Export.     Nett  Export.  Duties  Paid.  Total  Demand. 

$1,397,031  $1,024,766  $2,421,797 

1,849,155  856,576  2,705,731 

1,135,485  2,305,017           3,440,502 

383,724  2,416,497  2,800,221 

429,726  1,553,003           1,982,729 

1,124,505  1,686,506  2,811,011 

1,681,720  554,875           2,236,595 


November, 

$58,915 

$1,455,946 

December, 

39,712 

1,888,867 

January, 

48,030 

1,183,517 

February, 

49,502 

433,226 

March, 

22,781 

452,507 

April, 

65,917 

1,180,422 

May, 

18,280 

1,600,000 

Total,  $303,139  $8,194,485  $8,001,346  $10,397,244  $18,398,476 
These  give  the  figures  as  represented  by  the  New  York  official  returns.  They 
do  not,  however,  embrace  either  the  amounts  sent  from  New  York  to  Boston  for 
shipment,  or  those  large  sums  received  from  abroad  through  emigrants,  and  not 
returned  at  the  custom-house.  These  last  are  known  to  be  considerable.  In  fact, 
the  New  York  Banks,  which  held  $9,000,000  November  1,  had  lost  but  $2,000,000 
May  16.  Very  considerable  sums  had,  however,  been  received  from  the  country 
banks  following  the  course  of  exchange,  which  is  every  where  in  favor  of  New- 
York,  arising  from  the  considerable  purchases  of  goods  lor  the  country.  While 
•Page  347,  fPage  380. 
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jnoJuce  sent  down  has  sold  in  small  quantities,  and  at  very  low  rates,  at  the  same 
time  foreign  bills  have  been  scarcely  available  in  New  York ;  therefore,  a  verj- 
considerable  resource  has  been  cut  ofl.  This  state  of  aflairs  gives  rise  to  rumors 
injurious  to  the  credit  of  many  banks.  The  state  of  the  exchanges  depends,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  upon  the  course  of  events  in  Europe,  particularly  in  France, 
■where  one  of  the  chief  features  has  been  the  continual  encroachments  made  by 
the  Provisional  Government  upon  the  rights  of  private  property. 

This  is  the  simple  and  certain  mode  in  which  foreign  revulsions  afiect  this 
country.  The  drain  commences  in  the  eastern  cities,  but  as  soon  as  its  approach 
is  perceived  or  apprehended,  they  begin  to  draw  the  precious  metals  from  the 
west ;  and  thus,  it  is  not  until  the  latter  is  completely  exhausted,  that  the  former, 
in  reality,  begins  to  suffer.  It  is  true  that  large  amotrats  of  specie  may  be  shipped 
by  every  packet,  but  so  long  as  the  vacuum  continues  to  be  filled  from  the  west, 
the  amount  in  the  east  remains  the  same.  But  the  west  having  been  drained,  and 
the  channels  of  circulation  once  dried  up,  it  possesses  no  resources  in  its  rear  from 
which  it  can  be  replenished,  and  must  wait  until  the  storm  is  past,  and  the  tide 
again  returns  from  the  east. 

The  following  statistics,  with  the  remarks  connected  w-ith  them,  are,  among 
other  things,  calculated  to  show  the  important  effects  resulting  from  the  increased 
production  of  the  precious  metals  in  Russia : 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  last  few  years,  has  been  the  con- 
tinued large  amounts  of  specie  that  have  reposed  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  of 
the  leading  cities  of  the  commercial  world.  It  would  seem,  so  far  from  an  in- 
crease of  commercial  transactions  requirmg  an  increase  of  coin,  as  those  would 
teach  who  hold  that  there  is  not  specie  enough  in  the  world  to  transact  its  busi- 
ness without  the  aid  of  bank  paper,  that  actually  the  increase  of  business  throws 
specie  out  of  employment.  As  an  indication  of  this  process,  we  may  take  the 
official  returns  of  the  banks  of  four  cities  at  the  close  of  four  years,  reducing  the 
sums  to  United  States  currency  : 

SPECIE   IN   BAJNKS   OF   FOUR   CITIES. 

1842.      1S41.     1S46.     1817. 

Bank  of  England,     53,015,000  74,715,735  72,802,530  75,180,227 

"     France,       36,984,677  45,955,653  14,912,965  23,220,647 

Banks  of  N.  York,    7,244,005  6,130,456  9,180,240  9,107,920 

"     N.  Orleans,  4,58g,737  8,138,987  7,930,246  7,252,103 


Total,  $101,830,419       134,940,831     104,825,981     114,760,897 

From  1842  to  1844,  the  specie  at  these  four  poinis  increeised  $33,000,000  com- 
ing out  of  the  channels  of  circulation  when  business  was  active,  commodities 
plenty,  and  their  interchange,  by  means  of  individual  notes  and  bills  of  exchange, 
unchecked  by  distrust.  In  1846,  the  failure  of  harvests,  by  taking  away  one 
description  of  commodities,  caused  a  demand  for  the  precious  metals  for  an  extra* 
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ordinary  purpose,  and  the  Bank  of  France  underwent  a  drain  so  severe  as  to  com- 
pel it  to  borrow  £4,000,000  specie  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  continuance 
of  this  drain,  arising  from  the  same  causes,  brought  the  Bank  of  England  nearly 
to  rum  in  October  last.  The  reason  of  this  was  not  so  much  the  want  of  specie 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  as  because  distrust  had  fallen  upon  individual  bills,  and 
every  body,  in  all  countries,  wanted  specie  only.  As  the  engagements  outstanding 
were  completed,  and  no  new  ones  entered  into,  the  demand  for  specie  became  less 
and  less,  and  it  continually  returned  to  the  bank,  until  the  amount  in  hand  is  as 
large  as  at  the  moment  of  the  greatest  confidence.  Thus  a  stagnation  of  business 
and  a  state  of  perfect  confidence  seems  to  produce  the  same  lesults ;  namely,  to 
dispense  with  coin.  The  precious  metals,  therefore,  act  only  in  a  moment,  as 
now,  when  nothing  else  will  answer;  and  it  is  coming  and  going  across  the  At- 
lantic at  great  expense,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  other  commodities  are  not 
available  to  discharge  obligations,  and  promises  cannot  be  trusted.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  while  the  shortening  of  communications  and  the  improvements  in 
systems  of  trade  are  thus  operating  to  lessen  the  importance  of  the  precious 
metals,  the  supply  of  the  latter  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  The  chief  quarters 
whence  they  are  derived  now,  are  Russia  and  Mexico  ;  the  former  for  gold  and 
the  latter  for  silver.  The  mines  of  Russia  have  already  become  so  prolific  as  to 
have  produced  an  important  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  nations.  The  large 
supplies  that  came  opportunely  to  the  aid  of  the  Banks  of  France  and  of  England, 
at  the  moment  of  the  crisis  last  fall,  alone  prevented  that  general  explosion  of 
credit,  in  a  state  of  peace,  that  is  now  likely  to  grow  out  of  a  general  war. 

The  mines  of  Russia  are  in  Oural,  discovered  in ,  and  in  Siberia  in  1829. 

The  quantity  produced  down  to  the  close  of  1846,  as  expressed  in  the  official 
journal  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  reduced  to  pounds  and  dollars  at  the  English  mint 
price  of  gold,  is  as  follows : 

RUSSIAN  GOLD  PRODUCTION  FROM  1819  TO  1847. 

Poods. 
1819  to  1843  -  -  -  8,603 

1843  ....     1,283 

1844  ....      1,341 

1845  ....      1,386 

1846  ....      1,722 

Total  poods,  -  -  14,335 

Total  pounds,  -  -  516,060 

Value,         -  -  -        $158,946,480 

The  Russian  pood  is  36  pounds  avoirdupois;  and  the  English  mint  price  for 
gold  £3  17s.  6d  is,  at  an  exchange  of  $4  80,  equal  to  $308  per  lb.,  giving  the 
enormous  sum  here  designated.     The  production  of  1846,  exceeding  all  former 
years,  is  $19,093,536,  equal  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  product  since 
37* 


1841 

£1,316,653 

1844 

£2,730,647 

1842 

1,848,808 

1845 

2,792,156 

1843 

2,635,386 

1846 

3,414,427 
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1819.     Since  1842,  she  has  produced  $64,000,000  of  gold,  and  Ihe  Bank  of  Eiig. 
land  has  $20,000,000  more  in  ils  vaults. 

Tiicre  has  been  recently  published  a  parliamentary  paper,  dated  December  3d, 
1847,  in  which  a  return  of  these  facts  is  made.  The  following  appears,  by  the 
return  of  the  British  consuls,  to  be  the  quantity  of  gold  produced  m  the  empire 
of  Russia  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1846  : 

1837  £900,673 

1838  1,004,120 

1839  1,003,403 

1840  1,115,037 

It  is  added,  in  this  return,  that  "  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  considerable 
quantities  have  not  been  declared."  And,  also,  that  new  mines  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Oural ;  while  the  fact  that  an  imperial  ukase  has  lately  forbidden 
Ihe  sale  of  public  estates  in  the  region  of  the  auriferous  sands  of  Siberia,  justifies 
the  inference  that  the  government  has  made  successful  surveys  in  that  direction. 
In  the  ukase  of  IMarch  31, 1847,  wliich  orders  the  investment  of  £4,600,000  in 
the  English  and  French  funds,  the  "  bullion  fund  "  existing  in  St.  Petersburgh  is 
slated  toamountto  114,000,000  oi  rubies,  or  nearly  £20,000,000  steiling.  This 
vast  increase  of  the  gold  products  of  Russia  has  been  one  result  of  the  long  peace, 
which  has  operated  powerfully  against  the  Russian  staple  exports,  as  hemp,  iron, 
quills,  duck,  &c.  The  growth  ol  hemp  in  other  countries  of  Europe  has  com- 
peted seriously  with  that  of  Russia ;  the  development  of  the  iron  trade  of  Eng- 
land has  curtailed  the  demand  for  Russian  ;  quills  have  been  extensively  sup- 
planted by  steel  pens ;  and  her  exports  of  tallow  have  diminished  under  similar 
competition.  All  these  causes  have  turned  her  industry  within  herself,  and  the 
increased  application  of  serf-labor  to  the  gold  mines  is  producing  the  results  indi- 
cated in  the  above  table. 

The  mines  of  Mexico  have  continued  to  send  forth  some  $12,000,000  of  silver 
per  annum,  feeding  the  circulation  of  France,  where  that  metal  is  the  standard ; 
Avhile  England  has  been  more  than  supplied  with  gold  from  Russia.  In  Novem- 
ber last,  the  arrival  of  £  1 ,000,000  in  gold  from  Russia  was  the  first  opportune 
supply  that  flowed  into  the  vaults  of  the  bank.  The  large  and  increasing  sup- 
plies still  held  by  Russia,  and  reported  at  more  than  £100,000,000,  are  a  chief 
element  in  the  strength  which  that  power  has  acquired  since  the  last  war,  and 
will  be  a  powerful  means  of  supporting  her  troops  in  Europe.  In  the  last  wars, 
she  bought  gold  of  the  Messrs.  Rothschild  for  the  supply  of  her  military 
chest;  she  now  stands  in  the  attitude  of  the  source  of  supply  for  all  countries 
and  all  powers.  The  continuance  of  peace  would,  in  a  very  short  time,  have 
produced  a  very  sensible  depression  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  by 
the  double  operation  of  there  being  less  needed  in  commerce,  and  greater  in 
supply. 
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IRON  MANUFACTURE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  AND  QUANTITY  IMPOR- 
TED INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  following  facts,  which  we  gather  from  a  lecture  on  the  history  and  prac- 
tice of  mining  in  the  British  isles,  recently  delivered  in  Manchester,  England,  and 
reported  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  will  show  the  advance  which  has  been 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  United  Kingdom  within  a  hundred  years : 

TONS  OF  PIG  niON  MANUFACTURED  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 


Years. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

1740 

17,350 

1828 

702,584 

1788 

G5,800 

1830 

653,417 

1796 

204,059 

1840 

1,396,400 

1823 

442,066 

1845 

1,750,000 

1825 

581,367 

The  last  statement,  in  respect  to  1845,  is  only  an  approximation,  being  an  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  McCulIoch.  There  has,  since  1840,  been  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  the  iron  manufacture,  through  a  feeling  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers.  It  is  estimated  that  it  requires  three  and  a  half  tons  of  coal  to 
produce  a  ton  of  iron.  Supposing  the  present  manufacture  not  to  exceed  JNIr. 
McCulloch's  estimate  lor  1845,  the  consumption  of  coal  would  amount  to 
0,125,000  tons  a  year.  Add  to  this  3,000,000  tons  for  the  conversion  of  pig  iron 
into  bar  iron,  and  it  would  follow  that  9,125,000  tons  of  coal  are  annually  con- 
sumed in  this  single  department  of  British  industry. 

There  is  evidence  that  iron  was  worked  extensively  in  Dean  Forest,  in  En"-]and, 
as  early  as  1065.  So  greatly  had  these  works  extended  at  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  that  a  law  was  pas.5ed  to  restrain  them  from  spreading 
further,  on  the  imaginary  ground  of  a  scarcity  of  fuel.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  an 
extensive  iron  master,  having  been  a  partner  in  a  firm  which  had  large  works  in 
Dean  Forest. 

The  quantity  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  Great  Britain,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  was  not  far  from  65,000  tons,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  commercial  and  tonnage  statements  of  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury.  Those  statements  show,  under  different  heads,  the  following  impor- 
tations : 

Wire,         ....  jbs,  92,064 

Nails,  screws  and  spikes,  -  -  750,502 

Cables,  ....  2,292,192 

Wrought,  for  locomotives  and  engines,         -  52,855 

Malleable,  ....  17,599 

Saws,  .  -  -  .         .  4^348 

Anchors,  .....  28,202 

Anvils,  .....  1,268,440 

Blacksmiths' hammers  and  sledges,        -        -  103,403 
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Castings,              -             -            .            lbs.  962,660 

Hollow  ware,  sadirons,  and  hinges,             -  970  143 

Axletrees,  nail  rods,  &c.,             -             .  371 932 

Sheet  and  hoop  iron,             .             .            .  5,974,960 

I^'gs,                -             .             .                cwt.  474,147 

Scrap,            -             -            .             .            .  27,868 

E^'"'             -----  582,685 

Steel,                 -             -             -             -          .  89,757 
Equal  to  65,175  tons,  valued  at  $3,627,313,  imported  into  this  country  from 
Great  Britain  alone. 
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TOLLS  ON  THE  ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL. 

We  published  in  the  April  number  of  the  Western  Journal,  a  table  of  the  rate 
of  tolls  adopted  by  the  Commissioners.  It  seems,  however,  that  these  rates  were 
considered  too  high,  and  have  since  been  revised.  We  take  the  following  table 
of  rates  from  the  Missouri  Republican : 

The  following  are  the  rotes  of  loll  as  revised  and  determined  upon  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees: 

1.     Rates  of  Toll  on  Boats. 

CENTS.      MILLS. 

On  each  boat  used  chiefly  for  transporting  common  freight 

3}  cents  per  mile,  ....  3  5 

On  each  boat  used  chiefly  for  transporting  mineral  coal,  3 

cents  per  mile,         .....  3 

On  each  boat  used  for  transporting  passengers,  6  cents  per  mile,    6 

2.     On  Passengers. 
On  each  passenger,  8  years  old  and  upwards,  4  mills  per  mile,       0  4 

Note. — Each  passenger  8  years  old  and  upwards  shall  be  allowed  60  pounds 
baggage  or  household  furniture  (if  belonging  to  or  used  by  such  passenger)  free 
of  toll. 

3.  On  the  following  named  articles  toll  will  be  computed  according  to  weight, 
that  is  to  say,  the  following  rates  per  mile  toill  be  charged  on  each  1000  pounds, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  for  a  lesser  or  greater  weight: 

MILLS.  MILLS.  WILLS. 

Ale,  10  Grease,  7    Peas,                           10 

Agricult'l  Implem'nts,  10  Ginseng,  10  "  Provis'ns,  salt  &  fresh  10 

Animals,  domestic,  10  Grindstones,  6     Pork,                             8 

Anvils,  15  Gypsum,  6    Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes,  10 


Ashes,  wood, 

Beef, 

Beans, 

Bread, 

Beer, 

Butter, 

Baggage, 

Beeswax, 

Bacon, 

Brooms, 

Broom  handles. 

Broom  corn, 

Bristles, 

Burr  Blocks, 

Barley, 

Buckwheat, 

Blooms, 

Bran, 

Bark,  tanners' 

Barrels,  empty, 

Coflee, 

Crockery,  in  crates,       15 

Cheese, 

Crackers, 

Cordage, 

Cotton  Bagging, 

Cotton,  raw,  in  bales,    10 

Coopers'  Ware, 

Carpenters  and  Join 

ers'  Work, 
Carriages, 
Candles, 
Corn, 
Cider, 
Clocks, 
Charcoal, 
Coal, 
Coke, 
Clay, 
Eggs, 
Flour, 
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MILLS. 

MILLS. 

MILLS, 

4 

Glass  and  Glassware,  15 

Porter, 

10 

8 

Hemp,                            7h 

Palm  Leaf, 

10 

10 

Hides,                          10 

Potters'  Ware, 

10 

10 

Horns  and  Tips,          10 

Pitch, 

10 

10 

Hair,                           10 

Potatoes  and  other  ve 

- 

10 

Hoops,                         1 5 

getables. 

6 

20 

Hams,                          10 

Paper, 

15 

10 

Household  Furniture, 

Powder, 

15 

8 

accompanied  by  and 

Rags, 

9 

10 

belonging  to  fami- 

Rosin, 

9 

10 

lies  emigrating,       15 

Rye, 

"  6 

10 

Hay  and  Fodder,           5 

Salt, 

6 

10 

Heading,                        3 

Seeds, 

10 

12 

Hoops  &  materials  for,  3 

Salseratus, 

10 

10 

Hubs,  boat  knees  and 

Salts  of  Ley, 

10 

10 

bolts,                         2 

Soap, 

10 

15 

Iron,  pig  and  scrap,       7^ 

Sumach, 

10 

5 

Iron,  wrought  or  cast,  12 

Sugar, 

12 

5 

Iron  Tools,                   15 

Skins,  animal. 

10 

10 

Ice,                                1 

Sleds  and  Sleighs, 

10 

12 

Leather,                      15 

Saddle  trees, 

10 

15 

Lard,                             8 

Shorts  and  Screenings 

i    5 

10 

Lime,  common,             3 

Ship  stuff. 

5 

10 

Lime,  hydraulic,           3 

Spikes, 

12 

10 

Lead,  pigs  and  bars,       1 

Starch, 

10 

10 

Merchandise,    includ- 

Shot, 

10 

;,    10 

ing  dry  goods,  groce- 

Steel, 

15 

10 

ries,  hardware,  cut- 

Spirits, except  whisk} 

^25 

i- 

lery,  crockery,  and 

Straw, 

4 

10 

glassware,  and   all 

Staves, 

3 

10 

articles  not  specified  1 5 

Sand  and  other  earth, 

,    2 

10 

Manilla,                        10 

Stone,  cut  and  sawed 

,   3 

3 

Malt,                               7i 

Tallow, 

8 

8 

Molasses,     in    hogs- 

Tar, 

10 

20 

heads  or  barrels,      12 

Tombstones,  not  mar- 

5 

Meal,                           5 

ble. 

6 

1 

Marble,  unwrought,      6 

Trees,  shrubs  &  plants  6 

,2i 

Marble,  wrought,        15 

Tobacco,   not    manu 

. 

2 

Marble  dust,                 9 

factured. 

7^ 

10 

Millstones,                  12 

Tobacco,  manufacl'd. 

15 

7}  Machinery,                 12 

Veneering, 

10 

89% 
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MILLS. 

MILLS. 

MILLS. 

Flax, 

10 

Mechanics' 

Tools, 

15 

Vinegar,                      10 

Fruit,  home, 

10 

Manure, 

3 

Wheat,                          7 

Fruit,  foreign. 

15 

Nuts, 

9 

Whisky  &  high  wnes  10 

Fish, 

10 

Nails, 

12 

Wool,                         10 

Furniture,  household, 

20 

Oats, 

3 

Woodenware,              10 

Feathers, 

15 

Oil  Cake, 

6 

Wagons  and  other  ve- 

Flags, for  cliairs, 

15 

Oil,  linseed  and  corn. 

12 

hicles,                     10 

Furs  and  Peltries,  all 

Oil,  lard, 

10 

White  Lead,               15 

kinds. 

25 

Ore, 

3 

4,     On  the  following  named  articles  toll  per  mile  will  he  computed  by  number  or 

measure: 


CENTS. 
1 


MILLS. 


On  each  1000  feet  (board  measure)  of  lumber  per  mile. 

On  each  100  cubic  feet  of  timber,  hewed  or  round,  if  transported 

in  boats,  1 

On  same,  if  transported  in  rafts,  2 

On  each  1000  brick,  1 

"       1000  laths  or  shingles,  5 

"      100  split  posts,  or  rails  for  fencing,  1 

"      cord  of  wood  for  fuel,  1  2 

"      cubic  yard  (27  cubic  feet)  dressed  stone,  5 

"      cubic  yard  (27  cubic  feet)  undressed  stone,  2 

In  ascertaining  the  amount  of  toll  chargeable  on  any  article,  the  weight  of  the 
cask,  box,  bag,  crate,  vessel  or  thing,  in  which  said  article  is  contained,  shall  be 
added  to  the  weight  of  the  article  itself,  and  the  toll  computed  accordingly. 

If  two  or  more  articles,  chargeable  with  different  rates  of  toll,  shall  be  contained 
in  the  same  cask,  box  or  vessel,  the  whole  shall  be  charged  with  the  highest  rates 
of  tolls  chargeable  on  any  article  so  contained. 

The  rafting  of  timber  on  the  Canal  or  the  Feeders  is  prohibited,  unless  by  writ- 
ten special  agreement  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Canal.  Any  violation  of 
this  order  will  subject  the  person  violating  it  to  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  for  every  such 
otTence. 

The  first  boat  that  arrived  at  La  Salle  from  Chicago,  was  the  packet  St.  Louis, 
on  the  27th  April  last.  The  canal  is  now  in  complete  operation,  and  although 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  effect  which  it  will  have  upon 
the  commerce  of  St.  Louis,  all  agree  that  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  not  only  to  the 
district  through  which  it  passes,  but  to  the  country  at  large.  The  effects  which 
this  line  of  transportation  is  destined  to  produce  upon  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  or 
the  intermediate  towns,  can  only  be  determined  by  time.  We  think,  however, 
that  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  whatever  benefits  the  country,  must,  in  the  end, 
prove  beneficial  to  the  towns,  especially  if  the  towns  are  themselves  producers;. 
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it  may  be  otherwise  if  they  should  be  simply  commercial.  Believing  that  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  St.  Louis  will  depend  more  upon  manufactures  than  commerce,  we 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Illinois  Michigan  Canal  will  be  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  its  prosperity. 


STEAMBOATS  BUILT  AND  LOST  ON  THE  WESTERN  WATERS. 

The  third  number  of  the  Western  Boatman  is  before  us.  It  is  conducted  by 
Mr.  Embree,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  on  the  subject  of 
boats,  boatmen,  navigation,  river  laws,  &c.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  a  most  useful 
work,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Mr.  Embree  has  furuished  a  list  of  steam 
boats  built  on  the  western  rivers,  down  to  the  year  1835.  Snice  that  time  the 
number  built  has  been  vastly  greater.  This  list,  however,  shows  the  manner  in 
which  the  death  of  boats  is  brought  about.     The  Boatman  says  : 

From  the  foregoing  list  we  find  684  boats,  measuring  106,135  tons,  averaging 
155  tons  each :  344  worn  out  or  abandoned,  50?  per  cent. ;  238  snagged  or  other- 
wise sunk,  34f  per  cent;  68  burnt,  10  per  cent.;  17  lost  by  collisions,  2i  per 
cent. ;  17  explosions,  21  per  cent. 

The  17  boats  which  had  their  boilers  burst,  were  the  Washington,  Union, 
Atlas,  Caledonia,  Porpoise,  Cotton  Plant,  Tpllyho,  Tricolor,  Car  of  Commerce, 
Alabama,  Hornet,  Kanawha,  Helen  McGregor,  Huntress,  Gen.  Robinson,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Teche. 

Average  age  of  boats  worn  out  or  abandoned,  five  years  nearly. 

Average  age  of  boat?  sunk,  burnt  or  otherwise  lost,  four  years  nearly. 

P.  S.  Boats  of  which  we  have  no  dates  of  loss  are  calculated  by  the  accounts 
obtained. 

BUILDING. 

Built  in  Pittsburgh  District,           -           ...  304 

Built  in  Cincinnati  District,        -         -         -         -  221 

Built  in  Louisville  District,         ....  103 

Built  in  Nashville  District, 19 

Built  in  other  places, 37 

Total, 684 

Number  of  boats  built  in  each  of  the  following  years :  1811,  1;  1S12,  0 
1813,  1;  1814,2;  1816,  5;  1817,  8;  1818,  31;  1819,  34;  1820,  9;  1821,  7 
1822,  10;  1823,  14;  1824,  13;  1825,  32;  1826,  60;  1827,  24;  1828,  35 
1829,  55;  1830,  43;  1831,  61;  1832,  80;  1833,  48;  1834,  59;  1835,  52 
total,  684. 

Note. — We  have  accounts  of  the  explosion  of  the  following  boats,  not  in  the 
list:  Constitution,  1817;  Heriott,  1817;  Grampus,  1828;  Feliciana,  1825;  Fair 
Star,  1830;  Rumapo,  1826.— iMissoiin  Republican. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  IMPROTEMENTS. 

FARMER'S    CLUB. 

The  "  Farmer's  Club"  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  at  Dr.  Thomson's  res- 
idence. 

It  was  remarked  that  Mr.  Affleck,  of  Mississippi,  in  an  interesting  article  fur- 
nished to  De  Bow's  Review,  an  ably  conducted  periodical,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Cherokee  Rose  as  being  suitable  for  live  fences,  expressed  the  opinion  that  though 
an  evergreen  at  the  south,  it  would  stand  our  northern  winters.  ]\Ir.  Holcomb 
said  that  he  understood  Gen.  Brandon,  of  Mississippi,  had  sent,  a  year  or  two 
back,  several  hundred  young  plants  to  Mr.  George,  of  Baltimore,  but  had  not 
heard  how  they  succeeded.  Dr.  Thomson  observed  there  was  no  doubt  of  their 
standing  the  winters  of  Baltimore  or  Delaware,  that  he  had  a  shrub  obtained  of 
Mr.  Landreth,  then  on  his  grounds,  which  had  been  there  two  or  three  years. 
According  to  Mr.  Affleck's  accounts,  it  is  being  extensively  used  in  the  southern 
States,  as  a  live  fence,  plantations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Natchez,  as  well  as  in 
parts  of  Louisiana,  being  fenced  with  it,  and  nothing  can  exceed  its  beauty  and 
utility  as  a  fence.  Doubts  were  expressed  by  the  Club,  whether  it  was  as  well 
adapted  as  the  Osage  Orange  for  more  northern  latitudes.  Mv.  Holcomb  remarked 
that  in  a  southern  and  western  trip  he  had  recently  taken,  he  had  made  many 
inquiries,  and  what  personal  examinations  he  was  able  to,  as  to  the  fitness  of  this 
latter  shrub  for  live  fences ;  "he  was  of  opinion  that  it  would,  at  no  distant  day, 
constitute  the  principal  fences  in  the  Western,  Middle,  and  perhaps  Northern 
States.  Unlike  the  New  Castle  Thorn,  it  seemed  to  grow  on  almost  any  soil. 
You  might  plant  the  seed,  drillmg  it  as  you  would  a  row  of  corn — the  hedge  re- 
quired no  bank  to  it.  They  were  bringing  the  seed  from  Texas,  and  the  Red 
River  country  by  hundreds  of  bushels.  One  bushel  will  enclose  sixty-four  acres. 
For  the  western  prairies  it  would  prove  invaluable,  and  scarcely  less  so  to  us, 
where  fencing  material  is  so  high.  Common  cedar  rails  are  now  selling  for  eight 
dollars  a  hundred  with  us. 

Dr.  Thomson. — I  have  plants  two  years  old,  of  the  Osage  Orange,  in  my  gar- 
den ;  I  wish  the  Club  to  examine  them,  and  I  wish  to  present  them  with  specimens 
of  them.  This  subject  of  live  fence  is  one  of  vast  importance — second  to  no  other 
in  the  Avhole  range  of  Agricultural  economy.  Several  years  back  the  late  Di\ 
Gibbons,  Dr.  Darlington  of  West  Chester  and  myself  at  the  instance  of  some  of 
our  Western  Agricultural  friends,  acted  as  a  committee  in  investigating  and  report- 
ing upon  the  value  of  the  New  Castle  and  Virginia  Thorn  for  live  fences.  Our 
report  was  unfavorable  to  their  general  use.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  Osage 
Orange,  and  what  I  have  heard  of  its  habits,  its  hardiness  as  a  shrub,  its  thrifti- 
ness  of  growth,  I  incline  to  think  with  Mr.  Holcomb,  that  it  is  likely  to  furnish 
with  live  fences,  vast  rural  districts  of  our  country. 

JJr.  Sau'don — (Having  carefully  examined  the  shrub.)     The  thorn  very  muck 
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resembles  the  English  Hawthorn  at  the  same  age — it  is  well  covered  with  thorns. 
£  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  make  a  good  fence. 

Mr.  Jackson — I  have  started  a  young  nursery  of  it,  and  hope  to  have  a  good 
many  plants  ready  by  next  spring. 

Mr.  Gibbons  (an  invited  guest.) — If  the  Osage  Orange  should  indeed  be  found 
to  supply  the  desideratum  of  a  live  fence  in  a  country  where  there  is  so  much  tim- 
ber annually  destroyed,  and  such  an  immense  expense  incurred  in  erecting  fences, 
it  would  take  off  a  great  burden  from  agriculture,  which,  according  to  the  late 
Nicholas  Biddle,  is  annually  taxed  in  connexion  with  the  building  and  keeping  up 
of  fences,  in  a  sum  that  would  almost  embarrass  the  British  Exchequer. 

Blajor  Jones  alluded  to  a  hedge  of  Osage  Orange  put  out  many  years  since  in 
Maryland,  by  John  Randall,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer,  and  one  still  earlier  was  spoken 
of,  put  out  by  Mr.  Mapa,  near  the  "  Rising  Sun,"  Philadelphia  county,  as  also 
the  Osage  hedges  surrounding  the  beautiful  residences  along  School  House  Lane, 
near  Germantown. 

In  reference  to  the  improvement  in  agriculture  in  New  Castle  county,  within 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  question  was  suggested  as  to  what  extent  it  had 
improved — what  was  the  probable  per  cent .' 

D.  W.  Gemmill — The  improvement  throughout  the  county  has  been  very 
great;  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  to  fix  the  average  per  cent.,  but  if  we  take  the  farms 
belonging  to  members  of  this  Club,  with  which  we  are  all  acquainted,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  production  has  been  increased  full  fifty  per  cent.  Go  back  fifteen 
years,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  agricultural  productions  of  New  Castle 
county  have  been  doubled.     Lime  and  clover  have  been  the  great  agents. 

B.  Jackson — If  you  select  particular  farms,  the  increase  has  been  two  or  three 
hundred  instead  of  fifty  per  cent. ;  fifty  may  approach  an  average  for  the  county. 
As  Mr.  Gemmill  says,  lime  and  clover,  and  an  improved  husbandry — better 
ploughing — better  preparation  of  the  ground — more  system,  more  care  of  stock, 
more  economy  of  manures  have  all  contributed. 

Major  Jones — The  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  has  been  somewhat  m 
proportion  to  its  increased  productions ;  by  an  improved  husbandry,  the  capital, 
while  yielding  twice  its  former  income,  has  itself  been  doubled  in  amount. 

Major  Andrews — Suppose  this  so,  that  the  improvement  has  been  progressive 
to  this  time,  how  much  farther  may  we  improve  to  advantage  ?  At  an  agricul- 
tural party  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's,  as  reported  in  the  "  Farmer's  Library,"  one  of 
the  speakers — a  practical  agriculturalist — remarked,  that  "good  high  farming 
was  by  far  the  most  profitable ;  the  starvation  principle  wa."?  a  losing  game ;  if  we 
borrow  from  the  earth,  we  mu.st  repay,  or  we  should  soon  find  an  empty  ex- 
chequer." They  have  better  marlvcts  and  cheaper  labor  than  we  have,  and  can 
afford  greater  outlay,  still  I  think  we  may  go  on  improving  as  yet. 

Mr.  Jackson — ^Yes,  very  far  beyond  what  we  are  at  present. 
Mr.  Gemmill — 1  should  have  no  fear  of  using  capital  in  improving  the  best  of 
38 
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our  land  still  farther,  by  the  judicious  use  of  lime,  &c.  I  say  judicious,  for  I 
know  some  instances,  where  land  has  been  injured  by  the  injudicious  use  of  lime. 

Mr.  Sau'don — We  may  go  on  improving  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  then 
be  behind  the  improved  agriculture  of  England;  probably  our  markets  will  not 
allow  our  using  the  concentrated  manures  as  they  do,  but  lime  we  may  buy. 

Major  Jones — The  merit  with  us  is  not  alone  to  make  the  two  blades  of  grass 
grow,  but  to  find  where  the  one  or  two  blades,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  be  sold. 
England  scarce  emptied  our  granaries  one  year,  and  it  nearly  bankrupted  her. 
This  was  a  year  of  famine  which  may  not  soon  make  a  market  for  us  again. 

A  number  of  copies  of  the  "  Western  Journal,"  an  agricultural  periodical, 
ably  conducted  at  St.  Louis,  were  presented,  in  which  the  importance  of  the  home 
market  is  thoroughly  and  ably  discussed  by  M.  Tarver,  Esq.,  the  senior  editor. 

Copies  of  the  "  Farmer  and  Mechanic"  were  presented  and  examined,  and  its 
merits  highly  commended. 

The  regulated  Cultivator  and  Corn  Planter,  invented  by  Mr.  Edson  Hart,  of 
New  Albany,  Indiana,  was  examined,  and  arrangements  made  for  a  practical  trial 
in  the  held.  Some  members  of  the  Club  thought  it  promised  to  be  a  valuable 
implement. — [Delatcare  Republican. 

WATER-KOTTED    HEMP. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Morehead,  a  representative  in 
Congress,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  our  numerous  agricultural  friends: 

Washington,  May  21st,  1848. 

Dear  Sir: — I  received  your  letter  of  the  14th  inst.,  and  herewith  enclose  to 
you  according  to  your  request,  the  joint  resolution  passed  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, respecting  contracts  for  water-rotted  [hemp,  for  the  use  of  the  American 
navy.  You  will  perceive  that  the  inspection  and  delivery  of  the  hemp  are  to  be 
at  the  place  of  purchase.  Contracts  may  be  made  for  a  term  of  five  years,  not 
exceeding  the  average  price  for  the  last  five  years.  I  do  not  know  certainly  what 
this  average  is,  having  seen  dillerent  statements  on  the  subject.  I  fear  that  the 
statement  I  have  seen  published,  (that  it  amounts  to  $238  per  ton,)  is  not  entirely 
correct.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  estimated  the  quantity 
needed  annually  at  about  1,000  tons.  Our  commercial  marine,  when  the  char- 
acter of  the  hemp  shall  be  fully  established,  will  require  much  more. 

You  ask  if  hemp  is  not  used  in  France  and  other  foreign  countries,  in  the 
manufacture  of  canvas  or  sail-duck.  I  answer,  it  is,  and  its  manufacture  is  be- 
coming quite  extensive  in  our  own  country.  I  have  applied  to  a  distinguished 
member  of  Congress,  intimately  acquainted  with  this  subject,  who  has  kindly 
promised  to  furnish  me  with  the  statistics  of  this  manufacture  in  the  United  States 
AS  soon  as  he  can  prepare  them.  I  understand  that  the  best  dew-rotted  hemp 
may  be  used  for  duck. 

This  manufacture  would  become  much  more  extensive,  but  for  the  unfortunate 
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discrimination  in  the  tariff  act  of  1846  against  it.  Singularly  enough,  a  duty  of 
thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  is  levied  on  raw  hemp,  and  twenty  per  cent,  only  on 
the  manufactured  article,  while  the  additional  cost  of  the  transportation  of  the  more 
bulky  raw  material,  increases  the  discrimination,  and  acts  as  a  bounty  to  the  man- 
ufacturer abroad,  in  all  thai  is  intenccd  to  be  brought  to  this  country.  Formerly 
Russia  exported  about  four  times  as  much  raw  hemp  as  that  in  a  manufactured 
state — I  understand  that  this  is  not  now  the  case,  so  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned, but  our  commercial  tables  have  not  yet  been  published,  and  1  cannot 
speak  with  accuracy. 

The  entire  product  of  hemp  in  Russia  has  been  differently  estimated.  Perhaps 
that  which  places  it  at  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  pounds  is  not  far  wrong. 
One-half  of  this  amount  is  exported  either  in  its  crude  or  manufactured  state,  and 
the  home  value  of  which,  some  years  ago,  was  estimated  at  $10,000,000. 

France  produces  about  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  hemp  per  annum, 
but  this  has  not  been  sufficient  to  supply  her  home  consumption,  and  she  imports 
from  Russia  and  Italy  seven  or  eight  millions  of  pounds  more,  half  of  which,  or 
more,  is  used  in  her  Navy.  The  Italian  hemp,  I  am  told  by  those  who  have  seen 
it,  is  a  soft  and  beautiful  article,  and  prepared  with  great  care,  but  inferior  to  the 
Russian  for  the  manufacture  of  cables  on  account  of  not  imbibing  or  retaining 
pitch  as  well. 

Hoping  that  the  hemp  growers  of  the  west  may  be  benefitted  bj-  a  more  liberal 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Geneial  Government  towards  this  great  interest, 
I  remain  very  truly  your  friend, 

C.  S.  MOREHEAD. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  this  letter,  I  have  received  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
amount  of  Foreign  and  American  Hemp  purchased  by  the  government,  which  I 
herewith  enclose  to  you. 

I  send  you  the  President's  IMessage,  &c.,  for  the  year  1843,  in  which,  beginning 
at  page  604,  you  will  find  an  interesting  document  on  the  cultivation  and  fabri- 
cation of  hemp. 

Stalement  of  Foreign  and  American  Hemp  contracted  for  and  purchased  from 
\st  of  January,  1842,  to  1st  February,  1848. 

FOREIGN  HEMP. 

Contracted  for.  Tons. 

Feb.  14,  '42,  T.  B.  Curtis,  500 

Feb.  3,  '43,  T.  B.  Curtis,  688 

Purchased,  753 

Note. — Of  the  foreign  hemp  purchased,  there  were  174  tons  at  the  rate  of 
$299  80  per  ton,  a  remarkably  high  price,  and  which  affects  the  average  price  of 
the  foreign  hemp  materially. 

Total  number  of  tons  of  foreign  hemp,  1,941— total  cost,  $447,874  81— average 
price  per  ton,  $234  74-100. 


Rate. 

Aggregate. 

$240  00 

$120,000  00 

200  00 

137,689  64 

252  57 

190,185  21 

ICAN  HEMP. 

Tons. 

Rate. 

Aggregate. 

200 

$195  00 

$39,000  00 

100 

195  00 

19,500  00 

50 

230  00 

11,500  00 

250 

219  00 

54,750  00 

my,    750 

222  50 

160,875  00 

90 

200  00 

18,000  00 

110 

220  00 

24,200  00 

110 

210  00 

23,100  00 

110 

200  00 

22,000  00 

242 

205  78 

49,798  76 
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Contracted  Jor. 
•Sept.  25,  '44,  Francis  Cox, 
.Ian.  23,  '45,         do. 

Do.  do. 

bo.  do. 

Jan.  26,  '46,  American  Hemp  Company, 
July  13,  '46,  G.  J.  Pillow, 
Aug.  29,  '46,  G.  W.  Billing, 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Purchased  at  average. 

Total  number  of  tons  of  American  hemp,  2,012 — aggregate  amount  paid, 
$428,723  76— average  price  per  ton,  $213  08. 

You  will  see  in  averaging  the  foreign  hemp  that  688  tons  are  included,  con- 
tracted for  3d  February,  1843,  more  than  five  years  before  the  passage  of  the 
resolution,  and  which  was  purchased  at  $200  per  ton.  1  do  not  think  that  this 
can  be  fairly  included,  and  if  not,  the  average  price  would  be  as  high  as  has 
been  stated.  C.  S.  MOREHEAD. 

[resolution PUBLIC NO.    5.] 

Joint  Resolution  respecting  contracts  for  Hem2^,for  the  use  of  the  American  Navij. 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  JSavy  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized,  if,  in  his  opinion,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  the  public  interest, 
to  make  contracts  for  any  term  not  exceeding  five  years,  for  the  purchase  of 
American  water-rotted  hemp  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Navy,  provided  the 
same  can  be  had  of  equal  quality  with  the  best  foreign  hemp,  and  at  a  price  not 
exceeding  the  average  price  of  such  hemp  for  the  last  five  years ;  the  inspection 
and  delivery  to  be  at  the  place  of  purchase. 

Approved,  May  9,  1848. 
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KAOLIN  AND  PIPE  CLAYS  OF  MISSOURI. 
Gentlemen : — We  have  received  some  specimens  of  the  kaolin  and  pipe  clays 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Frederick  Woolford,  in  his  letter  recently  published  in  your 
Journal,  but  have  not  found  leisure  sufficient  to  analyze  them.  Judging  from 
their  physical  properties  alone,  we  believe  that  two  of  them,  from  different  lo- 
calities, will  prove  to  be  nearly  identical  in  constitution  to  the  best  kaolins,  probably 
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possessing  only  a  slight  excess  of  alumina.  One  is  slightly  tinged  red,  and 
is  colored  by  the  oxyde  of  iron — the  other  is  white,  and  with  a  due  proportion 
of  felspar  and  quartz,  would  no  doubt  furnish  a  beautiful  porcelain.  The  felspar 
sent  by  Mr.  Woolford,  with  these  clays,  is,  we  think,  too  much  tinged  with  the 
oxyde  of  iron  to  produce  a  white  porcelain ;  but  from  a  specimen  of  granite  sent 
with  them,  which  resembles  the  graphic  granite  of  New  York  and  the  NeAV 
England  States,  it  is  probable  that  felspar  of  a  suitable  quality  will  be  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  kaolin.  The  felspar  is  beautifully  white,  but  the  quartz, 
though  found  in  its  usual  jiroportion,  has  not  the  regular  distribution  in  layers 
most  generally  observed  in  graphic  granite.  This  is  the  first  specimen  of  graphite 
granite,  properly  so  called,  which  I  have  seen  from  Missouri. 

The  other  specimens  marked  "  kaolin,"  approach  more  nearly  the  nature  of 
pipe  clay.  The  excess  of  alumine  in  these  is  too  great  to  render  them  useful  in 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  unless  as  is  practised  at  Sevres,  in  France,  they 
are  submitted  to  frequent  washings  to  deprive  them  of  their  alumine.  Compared 
with  a  specimen  of  kaolin  in  my  cabinet,  from  Limoges,  in  France,  they  are 
somewhat  too  tenacious — forming  what  is  termed  a  long  paste.  In  other  respects 
they  are  nearly  identical  in  physical  properties. 

The  pipe  clays  sent  with  these  kaolins  are  of  the  finest  quality,  and  must,  at 
some  future  day,  prove  highly  valuable  to  the  manufacturer  of  queensware,  flint 
or  stone  ware,  and  other  potteries. 

We  regard  the  discovery  of  these  clays  as  being  of  immense  importance  to  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  State ;  for,  among  the  earthy  minerals,  none  are 
more  useful  in  supplying  the  wants,  the  convenience,  and  even  the  luxuries  of 
life  than  the  clays — essentially  composed  of  two  ingredients — silex  and  alumine 
in  varying  proportions.  Yours  very  respectfully, 

H.  A.  PKOUT,  M.  D. 

Note. — We  will  endeavor  to  notice  more  fully  these  specimens  when  we  shall 
have  made  an  analysis  of  them. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  SMOKE. 
:•  Gentlemen: — In  accordance  with  promise  I  resume  the  subject  of  Smoke — its 
Consumption  and  Prevention.  In  my  last  I  gave  you  a  rough  description  of  C. 
Y.  Williams'  Argand  Furnace  for  the  prevention  of  smoke.  The  principle  of  its 
operation  is  the  consumption  of  the  volatile'gases  emitted  from  the  fresh  supplies 
of  coal  thrown  into  the  furnace ;  at  which  time  the  gasses  are  too  voluminous  to 
be  properly  ignited  in  furnaces  of  the  ordinary  kind.  The  waste  of  fuel  arising 
from  this  source,  is  owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper  quantity  of  oxygen  being  ad- 
mitted in  the  proper  place.  It  is  urged  by  some  as  an  argument  against  such  plans, 
that  the  admission  of  the  atmospheric  air  tends,  to  cool  the  furnace,  and  conse- 
quently prevents  the  object  desired.  Such  arguments  appear  futile  Avhen  we  take 
into  consideration  the  chemical  properties  of  light,  heat,  &c. ;  for  it  is  definitely 
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ascertained,  that  to  properly  consume  carbon,  it  requires  ten  volumes  of  oxygen 
to  one  of  carbon.  And  when  we  examine  the  construction  of  our  furnaces,  it 
will  appear  evident  that  they  do  not  admit  this  proportion  of  oxygen  through  the 
grate-bars  wlien  clear  of  clinkers;  hence  comes  the  volume  of  vitiating  smoke 
from  the  smoke  stacks.  It  is  also  demonstrated  that  oxygen  will,  (like  carbon 
surrounded  by  oxygen,)  burn  brilliantly  when  surrounded  by  carbon.  Thus  you 
will  perceive  that  by  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Argand  Furnace,  the  oxygen 
is  admitted  through  the  pierced  tubes,  (projecting  up  into  the  space  between  the 
boilers  and  their  foundation,)  with  1-4  inch  holes,  one  inch  apart;  and  those  jets 
of  oxygen  being  surrounded  by  the  volumes  of  carbon  as  they  escape.  Brilliant 
lights  are  produced  from  each  jet.  These  jets  of  flame  producing  their  quantum 
of  heat,  the  visible  effects  of  this  process  is  likened  unto  as  many  trees  of  fire  as 
there  are  projecting  tubes.  Every  careful  experimental  test  of  this  furnace  has 
given  all,  or  more  than  its  inventor  claimed  for  ii — a  saving  of  twenty-five  per 
cent ! 

There  are  other  modes  of  consuming  the  volatile  gases  emitted  from  coal; 
amongst  which  is  one  known  as  Ivison's  2^lan,  which  consists  in  throwing  into 
the  space  between  the  fire  and  the  boiler,  a  quantity  of  steam  through  a  fan 
shaped  jet.  The  theory  of  this  plan  is,  that  the  oxygen  of  the  steam  combines 
with  the  carbon  of  the  smoke,  thereby  producing  combustion.  The  hydrogen  of 
the  steam  burns  of  its  own  inflammable  qualities.  This  plan  answers  very  well 
so  long  as  every  thing  keeps  in  good  order ;  but  the  jet  pipe  is  liable  to  be  burnt, 
which  frustrates  the  design.  Now,  to  make  a  cheap  application  of  this  theory, 
let  all  our  ash-pits  be  made  so  as  to  hold  five  or  six  inches  of  water,  and  the  grate 
bars  kept  clear,  so  that  when  the  clear,  bright  rays  of  the  fire  strike  the  water, 
and  the  hot  ashes  fall  into  it,  the  increased  evaporation  which  takes  place  from 
these  causes  will  make  the  tires  burn  more  effectually  than  when  the  grate-bars 
are  choked  up  with  cinders,  and  the  ash-pit  filled  with  ashes.  And  do  not  let  our 
firemen  imagine  to  themselves  that  by  keeping  the  ash-pit  full  of  hot  ashes  they 
are  thereby  economizing  iuel.     It  is  very  erroneous. 

Another  plan  for  the  better  combustion  of  coal,  is  one  known  by  the  title  of 
Jukes'  plan,  which  consists  of  moving  grate-bars — which  are  in  the  form  of  an 
endless  chain,  moving  on  two  rollers,  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  per  minute.  One 
roller  is  placed  about  eighteen  inches  in  front  of  the  fire  doors;  on  this  projecting 
part  of  the  bars  the  fireman  spreads  his  coal,  the  bars  moving  forward  under  the 
doors,  (which  are  generally  about  three  and  a  half  inches  higher  than  the  bars,) 
thus  leaving  an  even  layer  of  coal.  The  bars  moving  forward  bring  the  coal  in 
contact  with  the  hot  fire ;  then  it  commences  to  emit  its  crude  gas.  These  gases 
have  then  to  pass  over  the  whole  of  the  burning  fire,  whereby  they  become 
thoroughly  burnt.  The  bars  travel  on  and  drop  their  ashes  at  the  extremity  of 
the  pit;  then  passing  over  a  gauge  they  arc  cleared  of  any  cinders  which  may 
have  accumulated  during  the  burning  of  the  coal. 
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If  firemen  would  but  study  this,  they  might  partially  accomplish  this  object 
without  endless  grate-bars.  Let  the  fireman,  (when  charging,)  leave  his  coal  in 
front  of  the  fire.  It  will  there  coke ;  the  fire  behind  it  will  burn  the  carbon  in 
its'passage  over  it.  Then,  when  properly  coked,  take  his  rake,  break,  and  spread 
it  back.  Thus  he  will  have  a  bright,  red,  and  even  fire,  and  the  smoke  will  have 
but  a  narrow  chance  to  escape.  M.  F.  P. 


THE  BOOT,  SHOE  AND  LEATHER  TRADE. 

The  history  of  this  manufacture  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  boundless  in- 
genuity of  man,  and  of  the  multifarious  wants  of  civilized  life.  If  we  look 
abroad  (says  a  writer  on  this  subject)  on  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  on  the 
implements  of  most  ot  the  mechanic  trades,  on  the  structure  of  a  vast  multitude 
of  engines  and  machines;  or  if  we  look  at  our  own  clothing — shoes,  boots,  gloves, 
caps,  &c.;  or  at  the  furniture  in  our  houses,  the  books  on  our  shelves,  the  harness 
of  our  horses,  and  even  the  substance  of  our  carriages,  what  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances and  forms  of  this  manufacture,  wrought  out  by  human  ingenuity,  meet 
our  eye !  What  an  aptitude  has  this  single  material  for  the  relief  of  our  necessi- 
ties, and  the  supply  of  conveniences,  in  every  state  and  stage  ol  life !  Civilized 
society  would  suffer  immense  inconvenience  and  discomfort  from  the  loss  of  this 
one  article. 

It  is  a  curious,  but  true  reflection,  that,  though  the  workers  of  the  article,  par- 
ticularly shoemakers,  have  generally  been  ranked  low  in  society,  and  even  among 
their  fellow  mechanics,  yet  from  that  craft  have  sprung  m.any  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ornaments  of  our  race — scholars,  poets,  philosophers,  patriots,  whose 
fame  is  immortal. 

The  aggregate  annual  amount  expended  in  the  boot,  shoe,  and  leather  business 
of  this  country,  nearly  reaches  the  total  value  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States.  As  regards  the  amount  of  capital  and  number  of  hands  employed,  says 
the  Troy  Whig,  the  shoe  business  is  said  to  take  precedence  of  any  other  branch 
of  manufactures  carried  on  in  America,  producing  commodities  to  the  value  of 
$50,000,000  and  giving  employment  to  between  100,000  and  200,000  operatives, 
men  and  women. 

The  statistics  of  productive  industry  in  Massachusetts  for  184G  show  that  there 
■were  made,  during  the  year,  the  following  amount  of  boots  and  shoes  : 


Counties. 

Pairs  of  Boots. 

Fairs  of  Shoes. 

Value. 

Suffolk, 

32,479 

47;631 

$207,356 

Essex, 

1,288,170 

8,380,179 

4,876,534 

Middlesex, 

321,450 

3,090,635 

2,274,719 

Worcester, 

900,028 

2,050,207 

2,597,422 

Hampshire, 

20,867 

19,293 

66,775 

Hampden, 

9,992 

50,697 

71,998 
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Frauklm,  34..315  32,020  85,254 

Berkshire,  16,168  69,370  105,497 

Norfolk,  832,844  1,024,464  2,357,010 

Bristol,  46,732  130,246  194,794 

Plymouth,  320,850  2,199,030  1,929,418 

Barnstable,  30,075  17,500  27,625 

Dukes,  240  1,790  3,385 

Nantucket,  370  2,300  4,200 


Total,                 3,768,160                   17,128,411  $14,799,140 

Amount  of  leather  made  in  the  State  in  184G,  8,836,657 

Value  of  shoe  pegs  made  in  1846,  18,206 

Value  of  lasts  made  in  1846,  80,145 

Value  of  India  rubber  shoes,  312,090 


Total  for  Massachusetts,  $19,046,238 

All  this  immense  quantity  of  boots  and  shoes  is  made  by  the  hand,  no  machin- 
ery being  employed  except  for  the  manufacture  of  lasts  and  pegs.  It  is  said  that 
vast  as  the  supply  is,  the  market  is  never  over-stocked.  The  tvpenty  million.*  of 
pairs  made  every  year  in  Massachusetts,  are  not  sufficient  for  the  western  market, 
and  we  learn,  from  the  Rochester  American,  that  western  dealers  are  compelled 
to  leave  their  orders  ahead,  or  go  without  the  articles.  Many  dealers  west  of  the 
lakes  found  the  market  so  limited  this  fall,  that  they  were  unable  to  get  their 
usual  supply. 

The  Canada  tarifi  of  1846  placed  a  duty  on  the  American  articles  at  so  high  a 
rate,  that  it  amounts  to  prohibition.  The  Yankees,  however,  were  not  to  be  out- 
done by  its  operation.  Messrs.  Brown  &  Childs,  of  Montreal,  have  opened  an 
extensive  manufactory  there,  and  employ  some  400  workmen  from  Massachusetts. 
They  are  now  supplying  the  dealers  in  the  upper  and  lower  provinces. 

The  Mercantile  Times  furnishes  a  statement  of  the  same  manufacture  in  Eng- 
land ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  leather  tanned,  tawed, 
dressed,  and  curried,  is  estimated  at  50,000,000  lbs.,  which,  at  Is.  8d.  per  lb.,  is 
£4,166,000  as  the  value  of  the  leather  only.  Supposing  the  value  of  the  leather 
to  amount  to  one-third  the  value  of  the  articles  produced  from  it,  that  would 
show  a  result  of  about  twelve  millions  and  a  half. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  all  the  various  branches,  from  the  tanner  to 
the  finisher  of  the  finest  manufacture  of  leather,  is  estimated  at  275,000  ;  while 
the  wages  paid  amount  to  about  £7,000,000  sterling,  or  nearly  $34,000,000. 
Scotland  is  not  included  in  this  estimate. 
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STAFFORD'S  PATENT  PROCESS  OF  PRESERVING  BREADSTUFFS. 

Several  notices  of  this  invention  have  appeared  in  the  eastern  papers,  all  of 
ihem  speaking  hlglily  of  the  invention.  We  have  deferred  any  extended  notice  of 
it,  Uiitil  its  merits  should  be  to  some  extent  tested.  IMessrs.  E.  VV.  Andrews  &  Co. 
of  the  Empire  mills  in  this  town,  have  had  one  of  the  machines  in  operation  upon 
corn  meal,  for  about  one  year.  About  1500  barrels  of  this  meal,  manufactured 
last  spring,  was  shipped  to  Europe.  It  not  only  performed  the  voyage  of  the 
lakes,  canals  and  rivers  of  our  own  country,  but  after  remaining  during  some  of 
the  hottest  months  in  store,  it  was  sold  in  Livejpool,  for  from  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  ster- 
ling, per  barrel  more  than  the  cun-ent  quotations  of  the  market  for  corn  jiieal- 
The  enhanced  pi  ice  ia  unJcvotooJ  to  havo  baon  reali^eil  in  consequence  of  the  su- 
periority of  this  process  for  expelling  the  moisture,  over  all  others;  meal  prepared 
by  this  process  being  devoid  of  any  other  taste  or  smell  than  that  which  pertains 
to  the  natural  meal.  Heretofore  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  destroy  the  ger- 
minating principle  of  grain,  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  climate, 
and  hence  the  parched,  ill-flavored  meal  that  is  usually  sent  abroad,  being  divested 
of  much  of  its  nutrition,  is  rendered  entirely  unfit  for  the  use  of  man.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford's theory  is,  that  without  the  presence  of  moisture  nothing  in  nature  can 
change.  Upon  this  theory  is  his  machine  made  to  operate.  It  is  simplicity  itself. 
A  cylinder  armed  with  flanclies  on  the  exterior,  is  made  to  revolve  in  a  trough — 
the  inclina,tions  of  the  cylinder  and  trough  moves  the  substance  to  be  dried  grad- 
ually to  the  opposite  side  from  wliich  it  was  received.  The  interior  of  the  cylin- 
der is  heated  by  steam.  By  this  simple  process  JMr.  Stafford  is  enabled  to  obtain 
all  that  is  requisite  for  preserving  grain,  fl'our,  meal,  &c.,  for  an  indefinite  time. 
The  heat  is  uniform,  the  motion  of  the  article  drying  is  constant,  and  the  ventila- 
tion perfect. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  of  this  invention  from  the  tests  alreadj''  made  of 
its  utility,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it  of  very  great  imporlsnce,  particularly  to  the 
grain-growing  regions  of  the  west.  The  amount  saved  to  the  Government  would 
be  large  if  they  would  supply  the  ships  of  the  navy  with  flour  and  meal  sufiicient 
for  a  long  voyage,  with  a  jterfect  assurance-  that  they  would  remain  good  for  any 
length  of  time.  So  of  whale  sliips,  &c.  Blr.  Stafiford  richly  deserves  not  only 
Uri  large  pecuniary  benefit  which  is  already  made  sure  Jo  him,  but  also  the  grat- 
itude of  the  world. 

The  Cleveland  Herald  says:  Flour  from  Ohio  wheat,  dried  by  ]\Ir.  Staffor-d's 
process,  loses  &  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  This  fact  has  been  recently  tested  at  Elyria. 
AVhen,  therefore,  dried  flour  is  exported  the  miller  will  save  transportation  upon 
16i  pounds  of  water  to  each  barrel^  the  con&umer  paying  at  the  same  rate  for  196 
pounds  of  dried  flour  that  he  would  for  212  pounds  of  undried.  The  consumer, 
tlien,  has  the  certainty  of  purchasing  and  having  flour  always  sweet  and  fresh, 
instead  of  running  the  risk  of  buying  flour  which  is  stale,  musty,  or  sour. — lEly- 
via  {Ohio)  Courier. 
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SELF-DISCHARGING  FLOUR  CHEST  AND  FLOUR  PRESS  COMBINED. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  invention  for  packing  flour,  recently  intro- 
duced into  some  of  the  Oswego  mills.  Col.  W.  J.  Pardee  has  just  put  one  in 
successful  operation  in  his  Congress  Mills,  and  it  is  believed  the  invention  will 
very  generally  take  the  place  of  the  old  system  of  packing.  In  construction,  it  is 
simple  and  packs  a  barrel  in  about  a  minute.  The  garner  into  which  the  flour  is 
leceived  from  the  bolts  is  capable  of  holding  four  hundred  barrels.  The  empty 
barrel  is  placed  under  the  garner,  which  tapers  in  size  to  be  received  by  the  barrel 
A  shaft,  to  which  are  attached  blades  so  constructed  and  set  as  to  form  something 
like  a  screw,  is  let  down  into  the  barrel.  The  machineiy  sets  it  in  motion,  it 
lifting  itself  as  the  flour  is  let  in  and  packed  by  the  bladps.  'But  iwo  men  are 
required  to  do  the  packing  for  three  run  of  stone,  a  great  saving  on  the  old  plan. 

Those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  old  system  of  packing,  will  at  once  under- 
stand the  advantages  of  this  invention,  besides  the  saving  in  expense.  We 
understand  Burckle  &  Co.  have  introduced  the  machine  into  their  mill,  and  we 
presume  others  will  do  the  same.     Mr.  Kingman  is  the  inventor. — [Oswego  Times. 


ATJMOSPHERIC  CHURN. 

We  have  been  shown  a  new  Churn,  invented  and  patented  by  Lewis  &  John- 
son, of  Springfield,  111.,  the  9lh  of  May  last,  which  operates  on  a  new,  but  correct 
philosophical  principle,  and  with  incredible  ease  and  rapidity.  The  principle 
consists  in  the  introduction,  by  means  of  exceedingly  simple  machinery,  of  the 
atmospheric  air  into  the  body  of  milk.  The  air,  by  its  own  action,  produces  the 
separation  of  the  milk  from  the  butter.  The  machinery  is  very  simple,  and  the 
principle  undeniable,  and  the  operation  of  churning  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  labor 
at  all.  By  this  .machine,  an  ordinary  churning  could  be  made  by  a  child  of  four 
years  old,  and  that,  too,  without  waiting  for  the  cream  to  rise  or  the  milk  to  sour. 
The  names  which  appear  to  the  following  certificate  are  a  suiHcient  guaranty 
that  the  facts  therein  stated  are  true : 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  and  others  present, 
witnessed  the  exhibition  of  Lewis  &  Johnson's  Patent  Atmospheric  Churn,  at 
Scott's  Hotel,  this  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  when  butter  was  made  from  new 
sweet  milk  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  from  new  sweet  cream,  skimmed  from  morn- 
ing's milk,  in  less  than  five  minutes.  From  this  exhibition,  we  are  lully  satisfied 
that  this  is  a  most  useful  invention,  based  and  o])erated  upon  strictly  philosophi- 
cal principles,  ingeniously  but  very  simply  brought  into  use. 

John  H.  Gay,         Trusten  Polk,        John  Libby,         Thos.  S.  Warne, 
C.  M.  Doolittle,  Cincinnati,  W.  P.  Fenn,  firm  of  Clark  &  Fenn, 

P.  P.  Knapp,  do.,  Nath'l.  Lanburn,  Knox  county,  ills. 

W.  C.  Scott,  proprietor  of  Scott's  Hotel. 
June  1st,  1848. 
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ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
No.  99  Chcsnut  Street,  St.  Louis, 

(TWO  DOORS  WEST  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE.) 


ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
Office— 23i  Second  Street, 

Between  Pine  and    hesnut  Streets  ^  in  the  same  building  with  the 
United  States  Land  Office. 

CHARLES  &  HAHHOND, 
Corner  •Jfiain  ami  Olive  Streets, 

(Over  E.  W.  Clark  &  Bro.'s  Banking:  House,) 

JSngraving  Office, 

No.  34  Second  Street,  St.  Louis. 

O"  Bills  of  Exchange,  Heads  of  Bills,  Diplomas,  Visiting-,  Professional,  Wedding 
and  other  Cards;  Notarial,  Counting-house,  Odd-Fellows,  Sons  of  Temperance  and 
private  Seals;  Wood  Cuts;  X3lographic  Plates;  Stencil  Branils;  Jewelry,  Silver 
Ware,  &c.  &c.,  neatly  engraved,  by  J.  M.  KERSHAW. 

N.  B. — Druggists'  Labels  of  every  description  engraved  and  printed. 

NOBL  <&  M'SHERRY, 

Copper,  Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Workers, 

NORTH  MAIN  STREET, 

(Opposite  the  Old  Foundry,) 

MANUFACTURERS    OF    STEAM    ENGINE  and  DISTILLERY  WORK,  of 
every  description;  Soda  Fountains,  Copper  Pumps,  Copper  Kettles,  &c.,  &c., 
of  the  best  quality. 

OCf  They  also  manufacture  Steamboat  Cooking  Stoves,  of  the  most  approved  pat- 
terns, and  of  the  best  workmanship  and  materials;  Britching and  Chimneys  made 
and  repaired  ;  Spouti.ig  and  Guttering  made  to  order.  An  assortment  of  tin  ware 
always  on  hand. 

Rear  of  Wo.  15  Chesnut  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
,      SETTLE  &  SHERWOOD,  Proprietors, 

Arc  prepared  to  do  all  kinds  of  Castings. 
On  hand— Wagon  Boxes,  Fan  Mill  Irons,  Grate  Fronts,  Coal  Stoves  and  Furnace 
Grates.     Also,  Hedges'  Corn  Shellers,  and  Chikls'  Patent  Horse  Powers. 

S.    SETTLE.  L.    SHERWOOD. 
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Between  Chesnut  and  Fine  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Western  Jottknal  includes  in  its  design  every  subject  con- 
nected with  Agriculture — the  Mechanic  Arts,  Manufactures,— Inter- 
nal Improvements  and  Commerce. 

Attention  will  be  constantly  given  to  the  collection  of  statistics  in 
relation  to  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  mining,  and,  indeed, 
every  other  subject  connected  with  the  interests  of  all  classes. 

Original  essays  and  communications  upon  any  of  the  subjects  em- 
braced in  our  design,  are  respectfully  solicited  by  the  editors. 

COMMUNICATIONS  ARE  INVITED  UPON  THE  FOLLOWING  SUBJECTS: 

1.  The  adaptation  of  the  Climate  and  Soil  of  the  West  to  Sheep 
Growing,  and  the  prospect  of  profit  arising  from  this  branch  of  hus- 
bandry. 

2.  Upon  the  introduction  of  Manufactures  in  the  West. 

3.  Upon  the  subject  of  Internal  Improvement  in  Missouri,  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley  in  general,  and  the  locations  which  will  best  pro- 
mote the  general  interest. 

4.  The  Internal  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

6.  Upon  the  culture  of  Hemp — including  the  details  of  sowing, 
reaping,  rotting,  breaking  and  manufacturing — with  an  account  of  the 
latest  improvements  and  discoveries  in  each  branch ;  and  also  the  pros- 
pect of  extending  its  uses  and  of  increasing  the  demand.  Likewise, 
a  description  of  the  soil  and  location  best  adapted  to  its  growth. 

7.  Upon  the  culture  and  best  mode  of  preparing  Hops  for  market ; 
the  cost  of  production,  and  the  kind  of  soil,  &c.,  adapted  to  their 
growth. 
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T.  GRIMSLEY, 

NO.  41  NORTH  MAIN  STREET,  ST.  LtJuiS, 

Manufactures  and  keeps  constantly  on  hand  for  sale,  every  variety  of 

Sac7dle§,  Trunks  &  Harness,  of  a  superior  quality, 

And  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 

rilED.  W.  PLANT.  ,  iTO-M    .,    »r  ....^ 

__.^       _ '  IWM.  ^.  PLANT. 

PLANT  &  BROTHER, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  I 

Agricultural  aiid  Horticultural  Implements  and  Machines^ 

GARDEN,  GRASS,  FLOWER  AND  HERB  SEED,  i 

ALSO— Worcester-  Premium  Eagle  Plow,  i 

193  Fourtli  Streei,  between  Frcnklin  Avenue  and  Morgan  Street,  I 

'T^HE  subscriber  will  receive  tobacco  at  his  warehouse,  (St.  Lcuis  Granary)  to  be 
J-    inspected  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  appointed  by  the  State  and  county. 

His  warehouse  is  situated  on  Main  street,  above  Cherry  street.  Nos.  258, 26o,  26» 
ana  ^64,  convenient  to  the  Levee  ;  strong  substantial  building,  ^nd  well"  adapted  for 
lo^cco.    Fire  proof  and  insurance  can  be  obtained  at  low  rates. 

J  he  subscriber  will  reduce  the  charges  to  the  planter,  on  tobacco  inspected  at  his 
warehouse,  to  one-half  of  what  has  heretofore  been  paid  by  ihem  in  this  city— say 
iiom  seventy-five  cents  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  hogshead,  and  as  soon  as 
ine  tobacco  is  sold  and  weighed,  will  pay  lo  the  planter  the  proceeds  of  his  tobacco, 
without  any  extra  charge.  ' 

All  tobacco  purchased  at  his  house,  shall  be  turned  out  coopered  to  the  satisfaction 
ot  tfte  purchaser,  and  shall  be  delivered  at  any  time  during  the  day  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.    March  1,1848.  GEORGE  W.  JEN KS. 


JONATHAN  JONES' 

OOMMERCZAL  SCHOOL, 

■i/  Corner  of  Fourth  and  Chesmit  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  exclusive  design  of  this  institution  is  to  thoroughly  educate  young  gentle- 
men for  business,  and  afford  every  facility  (knoicn  in  the  Counting-Bouse)  to 
those  wishing  to  become  practically  and  scientifically  acquaintd  with  the  art  of 
Double-Entry  Book-Keeping,  (with  Commercial  Calculations  and  Pennmanship.) 
'  The  entire  plan  of  instruction  is  new,  and,  in  every  patricular,  different  from  tiiat 
ordinarily  adopted  in  schools  and  colleges.  Instead  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupil  a  treatise  containing  Lectures,  Rules,  &c.  to  memorize  or  to  copy,  a  Practical 
Book-Keeper,  raised  in  the  Couniing-House,  and  trained  to  business  from  his  fifteenth 
year,  demonstrates  the  legitimate  design  of  Debit  and  Credit,  and  then  brings  those 
principles  to  bear  upon  actual  business  transactions,  such  as  occur  in  every  Couniino-- 
House.  The  student,  being  first  taught  the  true  nature  of  the  relaticn  that  exisis 
between  the  Merchant,  the  Salesman  and  the  Book-keeper,  copies  his  Blotter,  Jour- 
nalizes, Posts,  takes  his  Monthly  Trial  Balances,  &c.,  and  proceeds  in  the  practical 
discharge  of  his  duties,  as  though  he  were  conducting  a  set  of  books  in  an  extensive 
establishment.  Year  after  year  (in  epitomized  forms)  he  continues  the  opening, 
conducting  and  closing-of  books,  under  evei^  variety  of  circumstance  that  can  po>si- 
bly  occur — he  beholds  himself  a  merchant,  with  limited  resources,  though  driving  a 
successful  trade,  laying  his  plans  deep",  he  enters  into  various  extensive  speculations, 
but  finally  enci;unters  great  losses,  and  is  foreclosed  with  heavy  insolvency;  he  is 
then  associated  with  a  capitalist  in  business,  ^dN  resumes  his  accustomed  duties  as 
accountant,  &c.  The  practicability  of  this  coui«e,  its  superiority  over  all  others, 
and  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  making  of  thorough  accountants,  has  been  fully 
tested  in  this  community  du'ing  the  last  eight  years.  Hundreds  of  Young  Gentle- 
men, out  of  employment,  Mechanics,  unable  toTollow  their  pursuits.  Salesmen, 
Second  Clerks,  &c.,  have  been  ^jilalified  for  the  Counting-House  and  Steamboat 
Clerkship,  and  placed  in  situations-worth  $600,  $800, $900,  and  $l,2oo per  annum. 

N.  B.— To  whom  reference  will  be  given  by  calling  at  the  School  Room. 

March  i.  1S48. 
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ART.   I.— EDUCATION. 

In  setting  forth  the  objects  of  our  work  in  the  first  number  of  the  Western 
Journal,  we  promised  to  advocate  the  importance  of  establishing  an  efficient 
system  of  education,  that  would  ensure  to  every  free  white  individual  in  Mis- 
souri, sufficient  instruction  to  enable  them  at  least,  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  government  under  which  they  live,  and  also  to  enable 
every  elector  to  write  his  own  ticket,  at  the  polls  of  an  election.  We  have,  until 
now,  deferred  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  with  a  hope  that  some  philanthropic 
and  experienced  individual  would  respond  to  our  invitation,  and  furnish  us  with 
a  plan  for  the  consideration  of  our  readers.  But' we  have  waited  in  vain.  Na- 
tional politics,  and  the  claims  of  certain  individuals  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  people,  are  the  absorbing  topics  of  the  season,  and  many  seem  to  con- 
clude that  the  condition  of  the  people  in  either  a  mental  or  moral  point  of  view, 
is  of  little  consequence,  provided  they  can  elect  the  man  of  their  choice  to 
administer  the  goveinment.  A  lively  interest  in  elections  is  commendable,  but  a 
reliance  upon  rulers  to  give  direction  to  human  conduct,  is  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ples of  our  form  of  government;  and  if  continued,  is  calculated,  in  time,  to 
introduce  a  change  of  system.  It  is  true  that  such  a  system  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  dispense  with  the  teachers,  who  might  be  sent  to  labor  in  the  field  or  the 
shop;  and  would  also  save  the  fees  of  tuition,  as  well  as  the  time  lost  at  school. 
These  are  truly  important  considerations  in  the  political  economy  of  the  country ; 
but  those  who  incline  to  lavor  this  system  on  the  score  of  economy,  omit  to  esti- 
mate the  expense  of  a  standing  army,  which  would  doubtless  be  necessary  to 
sustain  it;  and  would,  in  all  probability,  cost  more  than  the  education  of  every 
individual  in  the  country.  The  subject  is  one  which  especially  addresses  itself 
to  the  statesman,  and  presents  for  his  consideration  the  simple  point,  whether 
we  shall  abandon  the  troublesome  experiment  of  governing  ourselves,  and  return 
to  the  ancient,  and  more  simple  method  of  imposing  the  entire  burthen  upon  one 
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individual !  As  the  consideration  of  this  point,  however,  does  not  properly  come 
within  the  scope  of  our  work,  we  must  leave  it  to  others,  while  we  proceed  to 
discuss  some  of  the  preliminary  topics  involved  in  the  subject  of  education.  We 
consider  it  rather  unfortunate  for  our  purpose,  that  the  importance  of  this  subject 
is  so  generally  admitted ;  for,  owing  to  this  general  assent,  we  apprehend  we  shall 
be  listened  to  as  one  who  proposes  to  repeat  a  tale  thrice  told,  especially  at  a  sea- 
son like  the  present.  But  we  are  pledged  to  the  performance  of  a  great  duty,  and 
we  must  redeem  this  pledge  while  it  is  in  our  power,  lest  the  time  should  come 
when  we  may  not  labor,  and  our  work  remain  unfinished. 

Our  present  object  is  to  discuss  some  of  the  evils  of  ignorance,  rather  than  to 
propose  a  system  of  education.  We  have  supposed  that  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation is  generally,  if  not  universally  admitted;  but  this  admission  is  nothing 
more  than  that  easy  assent  which  saves  the  mind  from  the  trouble  of  examination 
and  reflection,  and  which  rarely  leads  to  action  ;  for  it  is  an  assent  without  con- 
viction. Intelligent  men  are  not  generally  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  subject 
of  universal  education  as  one  involving  their  individual  interest  or  happiness,  and 
are  apt  to  conclude  that  the  ignorance  of  others  is  of  no  disadvantage  to  them- 
selves. Indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  many  base  their  calculations  and  hopes 
of  success  in  their  schemes  of  operation,  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  community 
to  which  they  belong,  These  consider  ignorance  as  a  commodity  in  which  they 
possess  a  sort  of  property,  and  therefore,  we  do  not  expect  to  enlist  such  individ- 
uals in  the  cause  of  education.  But  we  entertain  a  hope  that  such  as  do  not 
calculate  to  profit  by  the  ignorance  of  others,  will  readily  co-operate  in  some 
well  devised  plan  of  general  education,  provided  we  should  be  able  to  convince 
them  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  promoting  their  individual  interest  and  happiness. 

Man  possesses  a  physical  and  a  moral  nature — the  one  selfish,  the  other  social — 
each  endowed  with  instincts  and  desires,  which  continually  conflict  with  those 
of  the  other ;  but  when  subjected  to  the  control  of  an  enlightened  understanding, 
they  kindly  harmonize,  and  acting  in  concert,  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  con- 
spire to  elevate  his  condition  to  that  exalted  state  for  which  he  was  designed  in 
the  beginning. 

The  wants  and  necessities  of  our  physical  nature  are  primary  and  imperious ; 
and  hence,  self-love  is  the  principal  source  of  human  action,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  chief  agent  in  establishing  the  first  organic  forms  of  society.  A 
sense  of  weakness  and  of  danger  prompted  the  individual  to  seek  social  aid  and 
protection ;  but  this  point  being  obtained,  the  selfish  nature  no  longer  acted  in 
concert  with  the  social — and  while  each  individual  sought  to  appropriate  the 
largest  share  of  the  social  benefits  to  his  own  use,  there  was  none  to  protect  and 
sustain,  in  its  purity,  the  social  institution.  And  finally :  mere  intellectual  intel- 
ligence, unmodified  and  unrestrained  by  moral  improvement,  enabled  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  community  to  appropriate  to  themselves  all  its  advantages;  while  they 
unreasonably  claimed  to  be  protected  in  the  possession  of  these  advantages  by 
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those  from  whom  they  had  been  taken.     And  thus,  self-love  became  the  destroyer 
of  the  institution  which  it  had  aided  in  establishing. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  ancient  institutions,  and  it  is  obvious  to  every  intel- 
ligent mind,  that  all  modern  governments  are  in  danger  of  dissolution  from  the 
same  cause;  and  it  matters  not  what  their  form,  or  upon  what  basis  they  may 
have  been  established,  their  tendency  to  the  same  destiny  must  ever  continue, 
until  mankind  in  general  shall  comprehend  their  true  interest,  and,  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple that  their  imlividual  luxirpiness  depends  upon  the  social  condition  oj  the  com- 
munity of  which  they  are  constituents.  This  is  a  cardhial  principle  in  moral 
economy  involved  in  the  nature  of  man  as  a  social  being,  and  its  observance 
strongly  enjoined  by  the  precepts  of  Christianity. 

The  desire  ot  happiness,  or  of  a  better  condition,  is  inherent  in  man's  nature; 
and  the  Creator  has  not  only  endowed  him  with  faculties  suited  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  high  degree  of  physical  and  moral  pleasure,  but  has  also  supplied  the  means 
of  gratification  ;  but  the  discovery,  development,  and  application  of  these  means 
are  coniided  to  man,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  mental  and  moral  improvement. 

Mental  improvement  merely,  although  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  a  slate 
of  civilization,  cann9t  elevate  or  sustain  it  beyond  the  degree  of  moral  improve- 
ment attained  by  the  community.  The  average  degree  of  moral  improvement,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  is  the  true  standard  of  civilization,  and  the  degree  of  individual 
happiness,  whether  below  or  above  this  standard,  must  ever  be  more  or  less  gov- 
erned by  it.  No  monopoly  of  knowledge  or  wealth  can  elevate  the  possessor 
above  the  influence  that  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  others  exert  over  his  condition, 
nor  protect  his  mind  from  a  continual  state  of  inquietude,  induced  by  these  causes. 
An  individual  may  be  learned  in  every  science,  and  rich  in  the  possession  of  every 
commodity  necessary  to  human  comfort ;  but  if  his  lot  is  cast  in  a  community  that 
is  ignorant  and  vicious,  he  is  surrounded  by  a  moral  pestilence  as  fatal  to  his 
happiness  as  would  be  the  malaria  of  the  Pontine  marsh  to  his  physical  health, 
were  he  confined  within  its  poisonous  influence.  There  can  be  no  community  of 
taste,  sentiment,  or  sympathy  between  such  an  one  and  his  unfortunate  country- 
men, and  his  dwelling  would  be  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  desert,  not  less  lonely 
or  dangerous  to  his  happiness,  than  the  pathless  wilds  of  an  uninhabited  conti- 
nent. 

We  can  imagine  but  one  way  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  one  in  such 
circumstances,  and  this,  by  improving  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  his 
cotemporaries.  His  desire  for  intellectual  and  moral  enjoyments  would,  in  a 
measure,  be  gratified  by  imparting  his  knowledge  to  others,  and  as  their  minds 
became  enlighted,  the  causes  of  error  would  cease,  and  the  fountain  of  vice  dis- 
appearing, that  of  virtue  would  be  opened  in  its  stead.  Sympathy  and  social 
love  would  lake  the  place  of  enmity  and  hatred,  and  harmony  being  established 
the  benefactor,  rejoicing  in  his  labors,  would  repose  in  quiet  and  safety. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  wont  to  boast  of  their  free  institutions,  their 
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general  intelligence,  and  the  rapid  progress  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  making 
in  the  march  of  civilization  ;  and  in  many  respects,  but  more  especially  in  regard 
to  the  excellence  of  our  political  institutions,  we  have  just  cause  of  gratulation. 
For,  never  before  in  the  history  of  man  has  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  fam- 
ily enjoyed  the  protection  of  laws  which  exerted  so  little  restraint  upon  individual 
pursuits  ;  but  even  here  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  vice  exist  !o  an  extent  which 
detracts  much  from  individual  and  social  happiness.  Where  is  the  individual  of 
learning  and  refined  taste  who  does  not  feel  the  need  of  social  intercourse  with 
congenial  minds,  or  where  the  possessor  of  great  wealth  who  is  free  from  the 
apprehension  of  being  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  machinations  of  bad  men  ? 
While  all  confide  more  in  locks  and  bars,  than  in  the  morals  of  the  community; 
and  like  sentinels  placed  to  watch  the  movements  of  a  Avily  foe,  dare  not  sleep 
at  their  post  lest  they  should  be  surprised  and  plundered.  The  patriot  also,  lives 
in  a  state  of  continual  inquietude,  lest  designing  men,  by  unwarrantable  practices, 
should  mislead  the  ignorant,  and  taking  advantage  of  their  prejudices,  excite  them 
to  the  support  of  measures  calculated  to  subvert  the  principles  of  government,  and 
destroy  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Nor  is  the  condition  of  the  ignorant  and 
destitute  one  of  more  quietude — for,  always  mindful  of  the  advantages  which 
the  rich  and  the  intelligent  enjoy,  and  magnifying  in  their  own  minds  the  happi- 
ness which  is  supposed  to  attend  these  advantages,  they  cherish  a  spirit  of  envy 
and  distrust,  which  usurp  the  place  of  sympathy ;  and  hence  they  bestow  their 
confidence  upon  those  who  belong  to  their  own  ranks,  or  upon  unprincipled  dis- 
semblers, who  seek  their  own  aggrandizement,  regardless  of  the  means  of  attain- 
ment. 

These  are  evils  which  are  felt  and  complained  of  throughout  the  land,  but 
those  who  complain  most  generally  do  least  to  correct  them  ;  for  such  seem  to 
conclude  that  misery  in  this  life  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  man,  and  that  it  is  little 
less  than  sinful  to  remove  the  cause,  and  thus  making  a  virtue  of  wretchedness, 
they  evince  a  kind  of  savage  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  suffer  more  than  their 
neighbors. 

In  considering  the  nature  and  cause  of  all  these  evils,  we  conclude  that  they 
are  mainly  attributable  to  ignorance,  and  consequently  in  proportion  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  they  will  cease  to  exist.  For, 
the  desire  of  happiness  being  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  he  would  deliberately  seek  to  be  miserable  if  his  mind  was  fully  en- 
lightened in  regard  to  the  consequences  of  his  actions ;  and  hence  we  conclude, 
that  a  just  knoivledge  of  the  rewards  of  obedience,  and  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  consequences  of  moral  dereliction  would  remove  the  cause  of  all  those  moral 
delinquencies  denominated  crime,  as  well  as  of  that  general  state  of  inquietude 
which  detracts  so  much  from  the  happiness  of  those  whose  lives  are  compara- 
tively free  from  vice.  And  we  are  persuaded  that  the  annals  of  crime  in  every 
country  will  sustain  this  opinion.     Out  of  41,500  males  taken  into  custody  last 
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year  in  London,  13,000  were  totally  ignorant  of  even  the  rudiments  of  learning, 
and  only  150  could  read  and  write  well ;  and  of  20,500  females  taken  into  custody, 
9,000  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  only  14  could  read  and  write  well.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  were  ignorant  of  even  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, and  out  of  64,000  only  1G4  could  read  and  write  well.  And  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  of  those  who  could  read  indiilerently,  perhaps  not  one  in  a  thousand 
had  ever  been  taught  the  first  principles  of  moral  philosophy,  either  from  books, 
or  from  their  associations  in  society.  It  is  true  that  highly  educated  individuals 
are  too  frequently  guilty  of  moral  delinquencies ;  but  this  does  not  disprove  the 
correctness  of  our  opmion ;  for  a  whole  life  may  be  spent  in  cultivating  the  in- 
tellect, with  but  little  advantage  to  the  moral  nature  ;  and  it  may  be  esteemed  as 
among  the  errors  of  the  age,  that  more  consideration  is  given  to  intellectual  than 
to  moral  culture. 

A  system  of  education,  embracing  every  individual  in  the  Stale,  may  be  re- 
garded as  essentially  necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  the  legislature  should  be  invested 
with  power,  not  only  to  raise  the  necessary  means  by  taxation,  but  also  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  such  as  might  refuse  or  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunities afforded  for  instruction.  And  no  male  individual  should  be  discharged 
from  school  until  he  had  received  a  course  of  instruction  in  moral  philosophy  and 
political  economy.  We  do  not  object  to  universal  suflrage  even  in  the  present 
condition  of  society;  but  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  universal  education  is  neces- 
sary to  sustain  it  as  a  system. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  there  must  be  at  least  two  parties  in  all  free  gov- 
ernments; and  there  is  a  philosophical  reason  why  this  should  continue  to  be  the 
case,  perhaps  throughout  all  time.  For,  if  we  should  suppose  all  men  to  be  both 
intelligent  and  virtuous,  still  there  would  remain  that  difference  of  temperament 
which  distinguishes  the  ardor  of  youth  from  the  caution  of  age — the  former  con- 
stituting what  may  be  denominated  the  motive  or  progressive  power  of  society, 
while  the  latter  serves  to  direct  its  course  and  restrain  it  from  violence.  These 
are  legitimate  and  natural  party  grounds,  and  political  parties  formed  upon  any 
other  than  these,  must  be  short-lived,  and  may  be  regarded  merely  as  episodes  in 
history,  which  are  calculated  to  blemish  rather  than  embellish  its  pages. 

The  more  nearly  the  strength  of  parties  is  balanced,  the  greater  will  be  the  in- 
fluence of  ignorance  and  vice  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  ;  for  the  suffrages  of 
the  ignorant  and  vicious  are  more  likely  to  be  given  to  the  candidate  whose  in- 
telligence and  morals  do  not  elevate  him  above  their  sympathies.  And  hence, 
eminent  talent,  experience,  and  virtue  become  practical  disqualifications  for  office. 
While  availability  is  sought  with  little  regard  to  the  opinions  or  desires  of  intel- 
ligent and  good  men,  but  with  reference  mainly  to  the  support  of  those  who  have 
no  better  guide  for  their  actions,  than  selfishness  or  prejudice. 

Should  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  community  demand  a  con- 
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tinuance  of  this  policy,  it  will  depress  the  standard  of  both  private  and  public 
virtue,  until  the  organic  form  of  our  governnnent  shall  be  made  to  yield  to  the 
dictation  of  ignorant  and  designing  men.  For  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
he  who  has  been  chosen  upon  the  ground  of  availability,  will  rise  above  the 
principles  to  which  he  owes  his  elevation. 

Those  who  confer  the  office,  also  declare  the  policy  by  which  the  incumbent 
shall  be  governed,  and  this  becomes  the  law  of  his  political  existence,  and  he 
considers  himself  bound  to  obey  its  mandates,  regardless  of  all  other  considera- 
tions. Such  could  never  be  the  case  if  all  men  were  educated,  for  then,  although 
there  might  be  party  strife,  yet  each  would  select  their  candidates  from  among 
those  who  possessed  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  (qualifications,  as  the -best 
exponents  of  their  policy. 

We  have  not  drawn  a  fancy  sketch  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  theory,  so 
far  from  it,  we  have  but  faintly  depicted  the  image  of  things  that  not  only  exist, 
but  are  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  millions  of  the  American  people. 
But  as  much  as  they  deplore  this,  our  downward  tendency  in  the  scale  of  civili, 
zation,  they  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  follow  the  lead  of  those  who  give 
direction  to  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  and  thus,  by  their  actions,  give  counte- 
nance to  that  which  they  condemn  in  their  judgments. 

We  have  treated  this  subject  with  something  more  than  our  usual  freedom  of 
manner  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  the  people  of  the  west  from  that  stale  of  apa- 
thy which  seems  to  pervade  the  general  mind  in  regard  to  public  education.  Be- 
lieving that  the  cause  of  the  evils  which  we  have  endeavored  to  expose  cannot 
be  efTectually  removed  by  individual  exeilion,  we  must  look  1o  the  legislature  for 
that  assistance  which  the  framers  of  our  constitution  designed  that  it  should  af- 
ford, in  redeeming  its  constitutents  from  the  evils  of  ignorance. 

The  grant  of  lands  by  the  general  government,  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
although  liberal,  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  support  of  an  efficient  system,  and 
besides  this,  its  benefits  are  unequally  distributed.  For,  while  the  lands  donated  in 
one  township  may  be  sold,  perhaps,  for  two  thousand  dollars,  that  in  the  adjoin- 
ing township  may  only  bring  one  thousand — and  the  proceeds  of  each  are  limited 
to  a  territorial  area,  without  reference  to  the  number  or  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion. These  are  important  objections,  which  ought  to  be  removed  if  practicable  ; 
for  there  is  no  principle  more  important  to  be  observed  by  governments  than  that 
ef  an  equal  distribution  of  public  benefits. 

We  know  the  reluctance  with  which  the  people  of  every  country  assent  to  an 
increase  of  taxes,  and  it  is  from  this  cause  that  the  friends  of  education  have 
most  to  fear.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  if  men  will  calmly  and  carefully  ex- 
amine the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  they  will  conclude  that  no  other  appropriation 
which  they  could  make  of  their  means,  after  the  primary  necessaries  of  life  are 
supplied,  would  so  much  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  themselves  and  their  off- 
spring.   You  toil  and  submit  to  many  privations,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
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propertj'  to  your  ofiopving,  but  you  leave  them  in  a  community  where  the  protec- 
tion of  this  property  is  not  less  a  burthen  than  would  be  its  acquisition  ;  and  the 
chances  are  scarcely  equal,  that  the  benefits  will  ever  reach  your  children's  chil- 
dren, who  stand  not  only  an  equal  chance  of  being  destitute  of  property,  but  of 
the  means  of  education  also.  Or,  should  the  wealth  which  you  acquire  be  trans- 
mitted to  many  generations,  still  if  the  present  condition  of  society  should  con- 
tinue, it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  it  will  contribute  to  their  happiness. 
Would  not  a  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  State,  that  every  individual  should  re- 
ceive a  reasonable  education,  be  a  more  certain  and  better  provision  for  your  de- 
scendants, of  the  third  generation  at  least,  than  any  benefits  which  you  could 
secure  to  them  by  the  acquisition  of  property,  with  so  many  chances  against 
them  for  it^  enjoyment  ?  Should  you  propose  to  educate  your  son  with  a  view  of 
making  him  useful  to  himself  and  to  the  country,  and  indulging  the  natural  de- 
sire of  a  parent,  you  should  establish  in  his  mind  those  high  and  ennobling  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  and  honor  which  distinguish  and  adorn  the  statesman,  this 
would  but  disappoint  your  hopes ;  for  these  high  qualities  would  elevate  him 
above  the  sympathies  ot  his  countrymen,  and,  in  their  estimation,  unfit  him  for 
public  employment.  But  if  you  still  desire  that  he  should  succeed  to  the  high 
offices  of  the  country,  you  must  caution  him  against  the  study  and  imitation  of 
those  high  examples  which  ere  supposed  to  embellish  and  adorn  the  history  of 
man,  and  put  him  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  dissimulation 
under  some  popular  demagogue. 

But,  although  the  desire  of  distinction  may  lead  your  sons  to  seek  office,  even 
upon  these  hard  terms,  yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  there  is  a  parent  in  the  land 
whose  heart  would  not  be  grieved  at  their  success,  if  obtained  upon  principles  so 
debasing  and  dishonorable. 

In  conclusion,  we  invite  all  those  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  who  are,  therefore,  the  better  able  to  appreciate  its  importance,  to 
give  their  countenance  and  support  to  a  system  of  universal  education  within  our 
State.  To  the  man  of  wealth  we  say,  if  you  desire  that  your  descendants  should 
enjoy  the  products  of  your  toil  in  comfort  and  quietude,  appropriate  a  portion  of 
your  income  to  the  improvement  of  the  moral  condition  of  those  upon  whom  they 
must  depend  for  protection.  To  the  poor  man  we  say,  if  you  desire  to  place 
yonr  ofispring  upon  the  broad  platform  of  cqtiality  with  those  of  the  rich  and 
honored  of  the  land — if  you  wish  to  improve  and  elevate  their  moral  nature — to 
guard  them  against  habits  of  vice  and  ihe  commission  of  crime — to  lighten  their 
burthen  of  labor,  and  to  open  to  their  jninds  a  boundless  source  of  intellectual 
and  moral  enjoyment,  then  come  up  to  this  great  work,  and  cheerfully  contribute 
your  mite  to  aid  in  its  consummation. 
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ART.  II— THE  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Having  in  the  first  division  of  our  subject  spoken  in  general  terms,  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  country  and  its  navigable  streams,  we  come  now  to  treat 
of  its  general  history,  particularly  with  reference  to  its  progress  in  population, 
commerce  and  navigation. 

For  the  last  sixty  years  the  population  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  dou- 
bled every  ten  years.  At  the  first  census  of  the  United  States  (1790)  it  did  not 
exceed  200,000.  In  1800,  it  had  increased  to  about  560,000;  in  1810,  to  1,370,- 
000  ;  in  1820,  to  2,580,000 ;  in  1830,  to  4,190,000 ;  in  1840,  to  6,370,000 ;  and  in 
1847,  according  to  the  preceding  average  ratio  of  increase,  it  exce^  10,520,000. 
In  the  year  1850,  according  to  such  ratio,  it  will  exceed  12  millions,  and  be  about 
equal  to  the  population  of  all  the  Atlantic  States. 

The  history  of  JNlissouri  alone,  however,  exhibits  a  still  more  extraordinary  in- 
crease. In  1771,  the  population  was  743  ;t  in  1799,  it  was  6,005  ;  in  1810,  it 
was  20,845  ;  in  1820,  it  was  66,586  ;  in  1830,  it  was  140,455  ;  in  1840,  it  was 
383,702 ;  and  according  to  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  (173  per  cent,  decennially,) 
it  is,  in  1848,  531,040,  being  an  increase  of  over  17  jier  cent,  per  annum,  and 
the  present  population,  without  doubt,  actually  exceeds  that  number.  But  while 
the  decennial  increase  of  Missouri  was  173  per  cent.,  that  of  Illinois  was  202, 
Mississippi  175,  Michigan  555,  and  Arkansas  221  per  cent. 

The  commerce  and  agriculture  of  this  Valley  exhibit  a  growth  as  surprising  as 
that  of  its  population. 

The  first  schooner  of  the  Northern  Lakes,  "  the  Griffin,"  in  1679,  was  freighted 
with  the  first  combination  of  commercial  enterprise  and  settlement  that  reached 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Thus  the  rivers  of  the  Valley  owe  to  the  great 
Lakes  the  introduction  of  commerce  and  population. 

From  that  period  up  to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  and  even  later,  the 
fur  trade  of  the  French  immigrants  with  the  Indians  constituted  a  leading  pursuit 
of  the  inhabitants,  especially  of  the  upper  half  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
These  immense  rivers  and  lakes  were  navigated  from  Quebec,  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, to  the  Yellowstone,  on  the  Missouri,  by  bark  canoes,  and  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  rivers,  connecting  the  Lakes  with  the  Mississippi,  were  a  chief 
thoroughfare  of  the  trade. 

Next  to  the  canoe  came  the  ISIackinaw  boat,  carrying  1500  weight  to  3  tons, 
and  then  the  keel  boat  or  barge  of  30  to  40  tons.  The  first  appearance  of  the 
keel  boat,  in  the  Mississippi,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  was  in  1751,  when  a  fleet  of  boats,  commanded  by  Bossu,  a  Captain 
of  French  Marines,  ascended  as  far  as  Fort  Chartres.  This  enterprise  also,  was 
tHutchias. 
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the  first  to  ascertain,  by  experience,  something  of  the  nature  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi.  One  of  the  boats,  "  the  St.  Louis,"  struck  a  sand  bar  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  was  unladen  and  detained  two  days.  Three  days  after  says . 
the  traveler,  "  my  boat  ran  against  a  tree,  of  which  the  Mississippi  is  full  ;*  the 
shock  burst  the  boat,  and  such  a  quantity  of  water  got  in  that  it  sunk  in  less  than 
an  hour's  time."  This  was  probably  the  first  boat  snagged  on  the  Mississippi. 
From  three  to  four  months  was  the  time  consumed  at  this  period,  and  for  many 
years  afterward,  in  a  voyage  from  New  Orleans  to  the  settlements  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Louis;  a  voyage  occupying  a  steamboat  in  1819  twenty-seven  days!  but 
which  of  late  has  been  accomplished  in  less  than  four  days  ! 

The  annual  average  value  of  the  fur  trade  of  Upper  Louisiana  for  fifteen  suc- 
cessive years,  ending  in  1804,  amounted  to  $203,750.  That  part  of  the  province 
also  exported  some  lead,  salt,  beef  and  pork — the  Indian  goods  coming  from  Can- 
ada, those  for  domestic  consumptiou  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore;  groceries 
from  New  Orleans,  and  hardware  in  small  boats  from  the  Ohio  river.  The  an- 
nual exports  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  the  year  1802, 
amounted  to  about  $2,160,000,  and  the  imports  to  about  $2,500,000 ;  the  exports 
consisting  of  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  furs  aad  peltries,  lead,  lumber,  cattle, 
horses,  beef  and  pork,  tar  and  pitch.  For  the  year  1846,  the  receipts  at  New 
Orleans  from  the  upper  country,  amounted  to  $90,033,256. 

At  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  steam  upon  the  Mississippi,  1817,  the 
whole  commerce  from  New  Orleans  to  the  uppei  country,  was  transported  in 
about  twenty  barges  of  an  average  of  100  tons  each,  and  making  but  one  trip  in 
a  year.  The  number  of  keel  boats  on  the  Ohio  was  estimated  at  160,  carrying 
thirty  tons  each.     The  total  tonnage  was  estimated  at  between  6,000  and  7,000. 

In  1834,  the  number  of  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  was 
230,  and  their  tonnage  equal  to  about  39,000. 

In  1840,  the  number  was  285,  with  a  tonnage  of  49,800. 

In  1842  the  steamboat  tonnage  of  the  western  rivers  was  returned  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  as  follows : 

New  Orleans,           -            -            -  80,993 

St.  Louis,        ....  14,725 

Cincinnati,             ...  12,025 

Pittsburgh,              -               -             -  10,107 

Louisville,            -                -              -  4,618 

Nashville,            ....  3,810 


Total,         ....         126,278 
In  1843,  the  number  of  boats  was  estimated  at  672 ;  tonnage,  134,400. 

*By  this  accident,  I  lost  all  Iliad;  I  ran  the  risk  of  perishing  too;  for  I  had  thrown 
myself  in  a  pirogue,  but  it  was  so  full  of  goods  saved  from  the  wreck  that  it  overset ;  sev- 
eral soldiers  were  drowned,  and  I  should  have  shared  the  same  fate  had  it  not  been  for  a 
generous  Akanza,  who,  not  fearing  the  severity  of  the  season,  leaped  into  the  water  and 
seized  me  by  my  riding  coat.— [Bossu,  vol.  1,  p.  114. 
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In  addition  to  the  steamboats,  there  are  estimated  to  be  employed  on  the  same 
rivers,  about  4,000  Jjeeland  flat  boats. 

For  the  year  1844,  the  enrolled  and  licensed  steamboat  tonnage  of  the  western 
"livers,  was  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  144,150,  which,  at  an 
average  of  210  tons*  for  each  boat,  gives  686  steamboats  for  that  year. 

By  a  subsequent  report  from  the  same  source,  the  tonnage  had  increased  by 
the  last  of  June,  1845,  to  159,713,  making  the  number  of  boats  789. 

The  reports  from  the  same  authority,  for  1846  and  1847,  exhibit  the  steamboat 
tonnage  enrolled  and  licensed  at  the  several  districts  named  below,  as  follows : 

STEAMBOAT   NAVIGATION. 

1846.  1847. 

New  Orleans,  180,504  .81  114.498 

St.  Louis,  22,425  .92  29.161t 

.      Pittsburgh,  17,162  .94  23.882 

Cincinnati,  15,312  .86  17.801 

Louisville,  8,172  .26  10.388 

Nashville,  2,809  .23                     2.707 

Wheeling,  2,666  .76                     2.660 


Total,  249,054  .77  tons.       201.097  tons. 

If,  then,  we  apply  the  average  of  210  to  this  tonnage,  it  appears  that  the  num- 
ber of  our  steamboats  in  1846,  was  1,190,  and  in  1847  only  958.  At  $65  per 
ton,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  boats  of  1846,  was  $16,188,561.  Supposing 
them  to  run  220  days  in  the  year,  at  the  cost  of  $125  per  day  for  each  boat,  and 
the  annual  expense  of  running  1,190  boats  appears  to  be  $32,725,000.  Esti- 
mating the  average  number  of  persons  employed  on  each  boat  at  35,  gives  a  tt5tal 
of  41,650  persons  actually  employed  upon  the  steamboats  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  To  this  we  may  add  the  estimated  number  of  4,000  keel  and  flat 
boats,  embracing  in  their  employment  20,000  souls,  and  costing  to  build  and  nav- 
igate them,  $1,380,000. 

To  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  the  commerce  conducted  by  these  boats,  and 
its  actual  value,  is  a  thing  impossible.     We  can  only  make  an  approximation. 
The  value  of  western  products  received  at  New  Orleans  from  the  interior,  for 
the  last  five  years,  is  as  follows : 

1842-43,         -  -  -  -         $53,728,054 

1843-44,         -  -  -  -  60,094,716 

1844-45,         -  -  -  -  57,199,122 

1845-46,         .  -  -  -  77,193,464 

1846-47,         -  -  -  -  90,033,256 

Showing  an  annual  average  increase  of  over  ten  per  cent. 

*\Ve  have  adopted  this  average  from  the  experience  of  St.  Louis  for  1846.  There  were 
251  steamboats  engaged  in  the  trade  of  St.  Louis  that  year,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
53,867,  or  210  tons  to  each  boat. 

jThis  sum  is  too  low.    The  collector  of  the  port  reports  the  amount  to  be  3I3629  tons. 
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An  equal  amount,  it  is  supposed,  finds  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  cities  through 
Pittsburgh  and  the  lakes  and  canals  of  the  interior. 

There  is  to  be  added  to  these  sums  the  shipments  from  one  port  to  another  oi 
the  west,  for  home  consumption,  of  the  products  of  our  manufactories,  and  other 
results  of  skill,  industry',  and  capital.  An  intelligent  committee  at  Cincinnati,  in 
1844,  estimated  the  whole  of  this  interchange  of  commodities  at  an  aggregate  of 
seventy  millions  of  dollars.  Estimating  its  annual  increase  at  ten  per  cent.,  it  is 
now  equal  to  $98,000,000. 

Thus  we  have  of  the  domestic  products  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  an- 
nually put  afloat  upon  its  waters,  a  total  of  $265,825,620. 

The  returns,  or  imports  of  specie,  bullion  and  goods,  from  the  Atlantic  States 
and  foreign  countries,  by  all  routes,  are  estimated  as  equivalent  to  the  value  of 
our  exports  of  domestic  produce.  Then  we  have  as  the  grand  aggregate  value  of 
the  commerce  annually  afloat  upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  sum  of  $435,651,240,  being  nearly  double  the  amount  of  the 
whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  Slates. 

This  is  one  mode  of  estimating.  Here  is  another:  We  have  249,054  tons. 
Supposing  that  upon  an  average,  each  boat  makes  20  trips,  (40  voyages,)  a  year, 
the  whole  will  carry  annually,  9,962,160  tons.  Adding  the  freights  of  4,000  flat 
boats,  carrying  an  average  of  75  tons  each,  making  300,000  tons  more,  we  have 
an  aggregate  annual  tonnage  of  10,252,160;  and  this,  too,  is  the  measured  ton- 
nage. The  boats  of  our  rivers  carry  almost  invariably  more  actual  tons  than 
they  measure.  We  are  not  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  net  value,  but  the  aggregate 
value  afloat,  and  therefore  we  have  taken  no  note  of  the  passenger  trade,  nor  of 
the  fact  that  the  exports  of  one  place  may  be  the  imports  of  another.  Exports 
or  imports,  they  nevertheless  must  be  afloat  and  at  hazard.  The  question  is  soon 
solved  if  we  can  ascertain  how  many  times  in  a  year  each  of  our  tons  makes  a 
voyage,  and  what  each  of  those  tons  is  worth.  Our  steamboat  captains  say  that 
our  boats  make,  upon  an  average,  forty  voyages  a  year.  Now,  what  is  a  ton 
worth  ?  We  have  seen  a  lake  ton  estimated  at  $32.  We  have  found  $68  to  be 
the  average  value,  per  ton,  of  eleven  leading  articles  of  our  river  commerce. 
Suppose  the  mean  of  these  two  be  taken  for  the  truth,  and  we  thus  find  we  have 
put  afloat  over  500  millions  of  dollars. 

The  topographical  bureau  at  Washington,  upon  mere  comparison  with  Lake 
commerce,  and  inferences  from  old  statistics,  has  lately  estimated  the  net  value  of 
our  river  commerce,  at  $183,609,725,  which  being  doubled,  gives  $367,219,450  ; 
the  author  admitting  that  he  is  probably  below  the  mark,  as  he  undoubtedly  is. 

Still,  in  any  point  of  view,  or  in  any  mode  of  expression,  the  commerce  of 
our  rivers  is  almost  incomprehensibly  large.  Estimates  made  by  us  last  summer 
for  another  occasion,  deemed  exaggerated  and  incredible  at  the  time,  we  have  seen 
no  reason  to  change,  and  have  therefore  used  them  here.  We  adhere  to  the  fact 
we  have  expressed,  that  the  floating  commerce  of  the  western  rivers  is  nearly 
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double  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  Stales,  and  now  add  further,  that, 
the  commerce  of  the  rivers  exceeds  both  the  lake  commerce  and  the  foreign  com- 
merce added  together ! 

[to  be  continued.] 

Note. — We  have  received  an  anonymous  but  polite  hint  relative  to  our  orthogra- 
phy of  "  Wiskonsan,"  our  correspondent  reminding  us  of  the  Wisconsin  generally 
in  use  and  the  French  Ouisconsin  of  former  days.  Gov.  Doty  is  our  authority  for 
stating  Wiskonsan  to  be  the  correct  Indian  orthography,  and  it  certainly  seems  more 
Indian  like,  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 
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This  is  the  title  of  a  forthcoming  work  from  the  pen  of  Hugh  A.  Garland, 
Esq.,  who  has  politely  permitted  us  to  transfer  the  following  chapter  to  our 
Journal. 

The  wrilten  life  of  a  prominent  statesman  properly  embraces  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  period  in  American 
history  fraught  with  so  much  instruction  in  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  our  in- 
stitutions, as  that  in  which  the  subject  of  this  memoir  acted  a  conspicuous  part. 
This  was  the  period  in  which  the  first  practical  application  of  the  theory  of  a 
republican  form  of  gbvernment,  based  upon  the  universal  suffrage  of  its  constitu- 
ents, was  first  made  by  any  considerable  portion  of  the  human  family ;  and  hence, 
it  will  be  regarded  in  all  time  to  come,  as  the  most  interesting  in  the  annals  of 
history.  Revolutions  are  common  events,  and  have  served  to  swell  the  volume 
of  history  from  the  first  dawn  of  civilization  ;  but  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment upon  principles  of  equal  rights  and  equal  privileges,  was  reserved  as  the 
great  moral  achievement  of  the  American  people,  subsequent  to  thek  revolution. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  from  the  chapter  before  us,  that  the  author  is  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  a  comprehensive  view  oi  his  subject.  In  doing  this,  it  was  nat- 
ural that  he  should  introduce  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  parties ;  and  we  have 
selected  this  chapter  as  aSording  a  test  of  the  impartial  manner  in  which  he  treats 
his  subject.  Impartiality  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  quality  of  the  historian 
and  biographer,  and  he  who  can,  at  the  present  day,  do  equal  justice  to  the  char- 
acter of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  is  entitled  to  more  than  ordinary  commendation. 
Let  the  friends  of  each  judge  for  themselves.  From  the  slight  perusal  that  we 
have  given  the  manuscript,  we  conclude  that  it  is  destined  to  take  its  place  among 
the  standard  works  of  the  country. 

JEFFERSON   AND   HAMILTON. 
In    the  winter  of  the  year  1790-1,  Philadelphia  had  again  become,  as  in 
times  of  the  old  Continental  Congress,  the  great  centre  of  attraction.     By  a  recent 
act  it  had  been  made  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government  for  ten  years.     The 
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National  Legislature,  adjourning  the  12th  of  August  in  New  York,  were  to  as- 
semble the  1st  IMonday  in  December,  in  the  new  capitol.  The  papers  and  offices 
of  all  the  executive  departments  were  removed  thither  early  in  October,  under  the 
conduct  of  Col.  Hamilton,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  President,  return- 
ing from  Mount  Vernon  in  December,  took  up  his  lodgings  in  a  house  belonging 
to  Robert  Morris,  which  had  been  hired  and  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  And 
Tuesday,  the  7th  of  December,  the  third  session  of  the  first  Congress  was  orgcin- 
ized  in  the  new  Court  House  of  the  city,  which  had  been  tendered  to  the  govern- 
ment by  the  town  authorities.  We  find  also,  our  young  friend,  in  this  general 
removal,  transferred  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  No. 
154  Arch  street,  where  he  continued  with  short  intervals,  till  the  spring  of  1794, 
when  he  returned  to  Virginia. 

He  was  attached  to  the  family  of  Edmund  Randolph,  the  Attorney  General  of 
United  States — the  same  person  his  mother  pointed  him  to  as  the  model  of  an 
orator,  worthy  of  his  imitation.  Edmund  Randolph  was  a  kinsman  in  the  col- 
lateral line.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Randolph,  the  King's  Attorney  General, 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

"  Mr.  Randolph,"  says  Wirt,  "  was,  in  person  and  manners,  among  the  most 
elegant  gentlemen  in  the  colony,  and  in  his  prolession,  one  oi  the  most  splendid 
ornaments  of  the  bar."  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  (Knight,)  who  was  the  son 
of  William,  of  Turkey  Island,  the  great  American  progenitor  of  the  family. 

Edmund  Randolph  inherited  many  of  the  accomplishments  of  his  father;  but 
he  was  more  showy  than  solid.  He  was  also  of  a  vascillating  character — voting 
against  the  constitution — then  violent  in  its  favor.  Striving  at  first  to  steer  above 
the  influence  of  party,  he  was  at  length  engulphed  and  swept  away  by  its  current. 
We  may,  therefore,  suppose  that  his  influence  over  the  mind  and  character  of  his 
pupil  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  another  kinsman,  who  was  also  a  member  of 
General  Washington's  Cabinet.  \Vc  allude  to  Thomas  Jefierson,  the  first  cousin 
of  John  Randolph's  father,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  his  youth. 

Mr.  Jefiferson  had  been  abroad  some  years  as  Minister  to  France.  Returning 
on  a  visit  to  America,  he  was  invited  by  Gen.  Washington  to  take  charge  of  the 
State  Department.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  he  was  no  sooner  installed 
in  office  in  the  spring  of  1790,  than  he  became  the  head  and  leader  of  the  Repub- 
lican States'  Right  party,  then  struggling  into  existence.  It  was  not  the  exalted 
station  alone,  but  other  circumstances  that  forced  him  into  this  unenviable  and 
critical  position.  The  author  of  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  and  its  eloquent 
defender — George  Mason  and  Patrick  Henry — were  both  in  retirement.  The  lat- 
ter had  been  offered  a  seat  in  the  Senate  at  its  organization,  but  declined.  It  was 
tendered  to  him  a  second  time,  on  the  death  of  Col.  Grayson;  he  again  declined 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  too  old  to  fall  into  those  awkward  imitations  whick 
have  now  become  fashionable — spoken  in  allusion  to  the  levees  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, and  the  etiquette  observed  in  presentation  at  the  executive  mansion. 
40 
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Eichard  Henry  Lee  was  still  in  the  Senate.  He  was  the  gentleman,  the  scholar 
and  the  orator — but  his  thoughts  ran  too  much  in  the  smooth  channel  of  estab- 
lished forms — his  oratory  too  elaborate  and  polished — his  disposition  too  indolent 
and  unambitious,  to  make  him  the  fit  leader  of  a  party  just  coming  into  existence 
in  a  new  era,  with  new  thoughts,  new  principles,  and  an  untried  Q,\periment  be- 
fore them.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  man.  The  qualities  of  his  mind,  his  edu- 
cation, and  previous  course  of  life  fitted  him  to  be  the  bold  and  intrepid  pioneer 
of  that  untried  course  the  people  had  entered  upon. 

His  mind,  not  of  the  Platonic  cast,  was  eminently  perceptive.  The  abstract 
had  no  charms  for  him — the  spiritual  no  existence.  Devoted  to  the  natural 
sciences — his  Metaphysics  savored  of  Materialism.  Locke's  Philosophy  of  the 
Senses  bounded  his  conceptions  of  the  human  understanding.  And  the  French 
Disciples,  who  pursued  the  doctrines  of  their  master,  to  the  legitimate  consequence 
of  sensualism  and  infidelity,  were  his  chief  authorities  on  all  questions  of  moral- 
ity and  religion. 

He  was  a  bold,  free-thinker,  bound  to  no  school.  "I  never  submitted  the  whole 
system  of  my  opinions,"  says  he,  "  to  the  creed  of  any  party  of  men  whatever, 
in  religion,  in  philosophy,  in  politics,  or  in  any  thing  else." 

He  was  born  in  a  country,  in  the  vigor  of  its  youth,  untrammelled  by  habit, 
and  new  in  all  its  social  relations.  He  was  a  child  of  the  Revolution.  His  ar- 
dent temper  was  kindled  by  its  stormy  passions — and  his  bold  intellect  grasped 
the  master  idea  of  that  great  popular  movement,  which  was  unfettered  freedom  to 
mind,  body  and  estate.  By  him  the  law  of  primogeniture  was  destroyed  in  Vir- 
ginia— religious  freedom  established — and  universal  liberty  and  equality  proclaim- 
ed in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

His  ruling  desire  to  strike  the  padlock  from  the  mind,  and  the  fetter  from  the 
limbs  of  mankind,  was  rather  strengthened  than  abated  by  his  long  residence 
abroad  under  a  despotic  government.  Being  a  man  of  letters  and  of  taste,  he  was 
in  intimate  association  with  the  great  writers  and  master  spirits  that  set  the  ball 
of  the  French  Revolution  in  motion.  In  boldness  and  freedom  of  discussion  they 
surpassed  even  himself.  Speakmg  of  them  he  says,  "the  writers  of  this  country 
(France)  now  taking  the  field  freely,  and  unrestrained,  or  rather  revolted  by  pre- 
judice, Will  rouse  us  all  from  the  errors  in  which  we  have  been  hitherto  rocked." 

A  witness  of  the  assembling  of  the  States  General,  May,  1789,  he  rejoiced  in 
the  downfall  of  the  worn  out  French  monarchy,  of  which  that  was  the  signal ; 
and  was  the  friend  and  adviser  of  those  who  sought  to  rebuild  on  its  ruins  a  freer 
government  with  broader  and  deeper  foundations.  He  heard  the  rights  of  man, 
%e  origin  of  government,  the  abuses  and  limitations  of  power,  more  freely  dis- 
cussed in  the  cafes  and  saloons  of  Paris,  than  in  the  court  yards  of  Virginia. 

When  the  usages  and  precedents  of  past  times  and  other  governments  were 
scornfully  rejected,  he  saw  our  own  proceedings  pointed  to  as  a  model  and  regarded 
with  an  authority  like  that  of  the  Bible — open  to  explanation,  but  not  to  question. 
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Coming  from  those  scenes  of  enthusiasm  in  which  he  so  warmly  participated— 
coming  from  a  land  where  old  prejudices  and  long  established  abuses  were  van- 
ishing away — where  the  titles  of  Feudalism,  and  the  privileges  of  Despotism  had 
been  swept  away  in  a  night,  and  a  great  nation  were  rejoicing  in  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  of  freedom — he  expressed  himself  astonished  to  find  his  own  govern- 
ment, which  was  regarded  by  others  as  a  model  and  an  example,  possessed  with 
a  spirit  that  seemed  to  him  so  anti-republican. 

This  false  direction  of  the  government  he  mainly  attributed  to  the  financial 
schemes  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Hamilton  advised  a  Constitution  far  different  from  the 
one  adopted.     His  was  a  plan  of  consolidation,  whh  a  strong  infusion  of  the 
Aristocratic  principle.     Having  experienced  the  imbecility  of  the  Confederation, 
he  did  not  believe  the  new  government  practicable.     Without  a  successful  exam- 
ple in  history,  he  did  not  believe  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government- 
Judging  of  mankind  by  the  oppressed  and  degraded  specimens  of  the  army  and  of 
the  old  country  he  did  not  duly  appreciate  the  intelligent  and  manly  character  of  his 
own  countrymen;  nor  did  he  comprehend  the  nature  of  that  government  of  speci- 
fied powers  and  divided  sovereignty  which  was  the  embodiment  of  their  spirit  and 
principles.     Placed  at  the  head  of  the  financial  department  of  a  new  government' 
he  was  surrounded  with  many  dilficuities.     The  war  had  left  the  Confederation 
and  the  States  burdened  with  debt  and  exhausted  of  resources.     It  became  his 
duty  to  devise  means  to  resuscitate  the  one  and  to  pay  off' the  other:  wiih  no  ex- 
perience in  his  own  country,  it  was  natural  he  should  look  to  the  successful 
example  of  others.     He  is  considered  a  wise  statesman,  who  is  guided  by  estab- 
lished precedents,  does  not  strike  into  unknown  paths,  but  prudently  follows  the 
course  that  has  been  pursued  before  him.     Judging  him  by  this  rule  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  how  far  he  ought  to  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did,  without  haz- 
arding the  censure  of  rashness.     "  The  chief  outlines  of  these  plans,"  says  he  in 
his  report  on  public  credit,  "  are  not  original,  but  it  is  no  ill  recommendation  that 
they  have  been  tried  with  success.     He  recommended  that  the  debts  which  had 
been  contracted  by  the  several  States  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  for  which 
they  were  bound  as  independent  sovereignties,  should  be  assumed  by  the  new 
government — that  these  assumed  debts  and  those  contracted  by  the  Confederation, 
amounting  in  all  to  some  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  though  greatly  depreciated 
and  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  orignal  owner — should  be  funded  at  their  par 
value — the  interest  to  be  paid  regularly  by  an  excise  and  an  impost  duty — but  the 
capital  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  annuity  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government.     He  also  advised  the  incor- 
poration of  a  National  Bank,  as  "  an  institution  of  primary  importance  to  the 
prosperous  administration  of  the  finances,  and  of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  support  of  the  public  credit."     In  his  reports  he  labors, 
at  great  length,  to  prove  the  utility  of  a  well  funded  National  Debt ;  "  it  is  a  well 
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known  fact,"  says  he  "  that  in  countries  where  the  national  debt  is  properly  fund- 
ed, it  answers  most  of  the  purposes  of  money.  Transfers  of  stock  or  public  debt 
are  there  equivalent  to  payments  in  specie;  or  in  other  words,  stock  in  the  princi- 
pal transactions  of  business  passes  current  as  specie.  Trade  is  extended  by  it, 
because  there  is  a  larger  capital  to  carry  it  on.  Agriculture  and  manufactures  are 
promoted  by  it  for  a  like  reason.  The  interest  of  money  will  be  lowered  by  it,  for 
this  is  always  in  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  money,  and  to  the  quickness  of  circula- 
tion. From  the  combination  of  these  effects,  additional  aids  will  be  furnished  to 
labor,  to  industry  and  to  arts  of  every  kind.  But  these  good  eflfects  of  a  public 
debt  are  only  to  be  looked  for,  when  by  being  well  funded,  it  has  acquired  an  ad- 
equate and  stable  value."  These  arguments  viewed  in  connection  with  the  obvi- 
ous tendency  of  his  policy,  led  the  enemies  of  Hamilton  to  declare,  that  he  regarded 
a  National  Debt  as  a  national  blessing.  Though  this  inference  might  be  drawn 
from  his  doctrine  and  policy,  he  yet,  in  express  terms,  declared  himself  against  it. 
"Persuaded  as  the  Secretary  is,"  says  he,  "that  the  proper  funding  ot  the  pre- 
sent debt  will  render  it  a  national  blessing,  yet  he  is  so  far  from  acceding  to  the 
proposition,  in  the  latitude  in  which  it  is  sometimes  laid  down,  that '  public  debts 
are  public  benefits;'  a  position  inviting  to  prodigality,  and  liable  to  dangerous 
abuse,  that  he  ardently  wishes  to  see  it  incorporated,  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  in 
the  system  of  public  credit  of  the  United  Stales,  that  the  creation  of  debt  should 
always  be  accompanied  with  the  means  of  extinguishment."  Had  those  schemes 
of  Hamilton  been  laid  before  a  British  Parliament,  they  would  have  been  viewed 
as  clearly  and  ably  expressed,  and  adopted  as  practicable  and  expedient;  but  with 
us,  far  other  and  higher  considerations  than  those  of  expediency  or  practicability 
had  to  be  weighed  before  the  adoption  of  any  measure.  The  British  Parliament 
was  omnipotent;  the  American  Congress  limited  to  a  few,  well  defined,  and  spe- 
cified powers.  Parliament  was  only  guided  by  precedent  and  usage — Congress 
was  controlled  by  the  words  of  a  written  Constitution.  There  was  with  us,  there- 
fore, a  primary  and  fundamental  enquiry  to  be  made  on  all  subjects  of  legislation, 
unknown  to  the  British  statesman.  Whenever  a  measure  is  proposed,  the  first 
question  should  be — Is  it  constitutional?  Is  it  authorized  by  the  specified  powers 
laid  down  in  the  charter?  or  does  it  encroach  on  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  ? 
How  does  it  affect  the  balance  of  power  between  the  Executive,  Legislative  and 
Judiciary  Departments,  or  how  does  it  operate  on  the  morals  and  integrity  of  the 
people,  upon  whose  purity  depends  the  existence  of  a  free  government  ?  Unless 
these  preliminary  questions  are  always  honestly  and  fairly  settled,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  Republic  and  a  written  Constitution  cannot  long  be  of  any  avail.  But  these 
considerations  did  not  occur  to  the  mind  of  Hamilton,  in  projecting  his  schemes  of 
finance;  they  are  never  started,  nor  is  the  slightest  allusion  made  to  them  in  his 
reports.  He  view's  every  subject  in  its  financial  aspect,  without  regard  to  its  po- 
litical bearing  on  the  new,  peculiar,  and  delicately  balanced  institutions  of  his 
country.     This  was  his  great  and  fatal  error:  Thomas  Jeflerson  perceived  it  and 
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battled  against  all  his  schemes  as  unconstitutional,  destructive  to  the  independence 
of  the  States,  and  corrupting  to  the  rulers  and  to  the  p-eople. 

Posterity,  therefore,  in  pronouncing  judgment  on  these  great  rivals  would  be 
constrained  to  say  that  Hamilton  was  the  able  financier,  but  Jefferson  the  profound 
statesman.  While  the  one  with  averted  countenance  looked  back  upon  the  lights 
the  world  had  already  passed,  the  other  with  prophetic  vision  caught  the  rays  of 
a  new  constellation,  just  dawning  upon  it.  Gathering  up  in  his  Capacious  mind 
the  tendency  and  influences  of  those  feelings,  and  opinions  recently  developed  in 
American  history  and  institutions,  Jefferson  conceived  a  theory  of  government  that 
embodied  the  growing  sentiments  of  the  people  and  fulfilled  their  idea  of  what  a 
free  Republic  should  be.  He  stands  in  relation  to  the  Consthution  as  Aristotle  to 
the  Iliad,  Homer  wrote  the  poem,  the  philosopher  deduced  thence  the  rules  of  poe- 
try. Mason  and  other  sages  made  the  Constitution,  the  statesman  abstracted  from 
it  the  doctrines  of  a  federative  representative  republican  government,  and  demon- 
strated that  they  alone  are  adapted  to  a  wide-spread  and  diversified  country,  and 
suited  to  the  genius  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people.  Were  the  question  asked. 
What  has  America  done  for  the  melioration  of  mankind,  the  answer  would  not  be 
found  in  her  discoveries  in  science  or  improvements  in  art,  but  in  her  political 
philosophy  as  conceived  by  Jefferson  and  developed  by  his  disciples.  Though 
he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  what  may  be  called  the  great  American  move- 
ment, he  never  spoke  in  public,  and  never  wrote  an  essay  for  the  newspapers. 
His  great  skill  lay  in  infusing  his  sentiments  into  the  minds  of  others  by  conver- 
sation or  correspondence  and  making  them  the  instruments  of  their  propagation. 
Gathering  about  him  the  influential  men  of  the  new  party,  he  imparted  to  them 
more  comprehensive  views  of  their  own  doctrines,  and  made  them  the  enthusiastic 
defenders  of  those  principles,  the  importance  of  which  they  had  but  dimly  per- 
ceived. Over  no  one  did  he  exert  a  greater  influence  than  the  young  and  ardent 
subject  of  this  memoir.  His  connection  with  the  family  of  Edmund  Randolph 
and  his  near  relationship  to  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  brought  him  frequently  within 
the  sphere  of  that  fascinating  conversation  which  was  never  spared  in  the  propa- 
gation of  his  opinions.  But,  John  Randolph,  although  a  youth,  was  not  the  char- 
acter to  yield  a  blind  allegiance  to  any  leader.  The  disciple  differed  widely  ir. 
many  doctrines  from  the  master.  The  grounds  of  thatdifl^erence  may  be  found  iu 
the  writings  of  another  great  statesman  that  begun  about  that  time  to  take  hold 
on  his  mind  and  deeply  impress  his  character.  So  great  was  their  influence  iu 
after  life  that  the  writings  of  Edmund  Burke  became  the  key  to  the  political  opin- 
ions of  John  Randolph.    With  him  Edmund  Burke  was  the  great  master  of  polit- 
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ART.  Ill— MENTAL  CULTURE. 

"What  is  man, 
If  bis  chief  good  and  market  of  bis  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?    A  beast,  no  more  I"— ShakspEABZ. 

Mere  animal  gratifications  are,  in  truth,  as  my  epigraph  implies,  the  chief  good 
of  our  uncultivated  nature.  Man  has  been  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  faculties 
of  a  high  order,  capable  of  affording  him  the  most  refined  and  exquisite  enjoyments, 
but  the  condition  on  which  they  thus  administer  to  his  happiness  is  that  of  use 
and  exercise  upon  objects  that  are  worthy. 

Without  their  appropriate  culture,  indeed,  or  when  misdirected  to  low  and  un- 
worthy purposes,  those  faculties,  otherwise  so  enobling,  will  become  but  a  snare 
to  their  possessor,  and  may  prove  rather  a  curse  to  him  than  a  blessing;  and  he 
who  keeps  them  altogether  unemployed,  may  be  said,  in  the  homely  but  expres- 
sive language  of  the  poet,  to  be  "a  beast,  and  no  more." 

Cultivation  of  mind  is  the  boast  of  every  civilized  people ;  it  is  the  means  by 
which  civilization  has  been  achieved,  and  the  only  means  by  which  it  can  be 
maintained  or  farther  advanced ;  the  two  terms  are  in  fact  convertible,  and  we 
may  fairly  estimate  the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  a  people  has  attained,  by 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  known  to  cultivate  the  higher  faculties. 

This  is  equally  the  condition  and  the  test  of  their  advancement,  primary  and 
essential,  and  which,  if  neglected  by  any  people,  whatever  intellectual  superiority 
they  may  have  previously  won,  they  will  again  by  such  neglect,,  gradually  lapse 
into  barbarianism.  Nothing  remains  stationary,. nor  can  man,  in  any  of  his  char- 
acteristics, resist  change  if  he  would.  If  we  advance  not  we  must  retiograde ; 
and  this  is  alike  true  of  our  physical,,  our  intellectual,  and  our  moral  natures. 
Our  mental  states  are  different  now  from  what  they  were  a  year,,  a  month,  a  week 
ago.     We  are  ever  acquiring  new  ideas. 

Our  views  of  men_and  things  are  not  to-day  precisely  what  they  were  yesterday ; 
and  aa  with  our  intellectual  so  it  is  also  with  our  moral  characteristics ;  our  mo- 
rals improve  or  they  deteriorate.  If,  as  we  live  on,  we  become  not  better  we  inev- 
itably grow  worse.  Change,  decay,  and'  renovation  is  the  established  order  of 
nature  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  Our  entire  being  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  this  state  of  things,  and  man  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  dependent  for  his  well 
being  upon  intellectual  and  moral  advancement ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  if  we 
advance  at  all  it  must  be  by  increased  cultivation. 

Let  the  many  become  distinguished  by  the  same  ardor  for  mental  acquirements,, 
and  be  in  possession — if  this  be  possible — of  the  same  mental  attributes  which 
already  characterize  the  select  few  who  earnestly  and  sedulously  cultivate  their 
faculties,  and  we  shall  reach  a  state  of  civilization  and  social  happiness  to  which 
mankind  have  never  yet  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world  at  all  approached.  It 
is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  we  are  yet  very  distant  from  a  consummation  so 
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desirable ;  great  and  important  changes — in  the  minds  of  the  people,  at  least — re- 
main to  be  eflected  before  such  a  condition  of  society  as  here  alluded  to,  can  be 
brought  about  or  attempted  with  any  hopes  of  success. 

It  is  not  certainly  by  any  genius  of  the  hand  in  the  arrangement  and  disposition 
of  matter,  by  the  discovery  of  new  principles  of  science  or  a  novel  application  of 
those  already  known — not  by  the  promotion  of  our  physical  comforts  and  conve- 
niences, however  desirable,  that  we  can  expect  to  attaun  to  our  '  chief  good'  and 
find  the  best '  market  of  our  time.' 

Nor,  much  as  depends  upon  the  nature  of  our  political  institutions,  can  we  rea- 
sonably expect  by  any  skilful  modeling  of  these,  or  other  political  changes,  to 
accomplish  our  end,  and  find  in  them  alone  the  means  for  attaining  to  our  great- 
est happiness.  To  a  highly  cultivated  people  these  things  are  of  less  consequence, 
and  mere  forms  even  of  government,  will  signify  but  little  when  the  masses  be- 
come sufiicierUly  intelligent. 

Whatever  the  form  which  a  people  may  be  fated  to  live  under,  freedom,  good 
institutions,  wise  laws  and  regulated  liberty  will  prevail  in  proportion  as  they  be- 
come thus  distinguished.  Intelligence  constitutes  the  only  real  power,  and  with 
enough  of  this  the  masses  will  always  direct  the  operations  of  government  aright 
in  whatever  circumstances  they  may  be  placed^  Universal  experience  has  suffi- 
ciently established  the  fact  that  whatever  may  be  our  physical  well  being,  or  our 
possessions  in  other  respects,  the  mind — the  intellect — is  not  to  be  satisfied  except 
with  something  intellectual,  but  unfortunataly  for  our  happiness,  we  are  constant* 
ly  looking  beyond  the  mind  for  what  is  to  be  found  only  within  in. 

We  esteem  ourselves  as  being  a  people  among  the  most  civilized  of  the  earth, 
and,  in  many  respects,  this  is  not  to  be  qiiestioned.  Various  ideas  are,  however, 
attached  to  the  term  civilization,  and  it  is  difierently  defined  according  to  the  aspect 
in  which  the  thing  itself  is  regarded  by  different  individuals.  We  have  freed 
ourselves  from  many  restraints  which  still  continue  to  impede  the  advancement 
of  others;  but  whether  we  may  not  have  imposed  upon  ourselves  others  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  and  more  hopelessly  binding,  would,  perhaps,  be  no  ufitting  sub- 
ject of  enquiry.  IVIind  is  active  among  us,  and  we  can  boast  a  large  share  of 
inventive  genius  ;  we  are  discriminative  and  persevering  withal,  but  whether  we 
are  making  any  real  progress  in  that  better  civilization  which  regards  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  head,  refining  the  feelings  while  it  improves  the  intellect,  may  justly, 
in  my  estimation,  be  questioned. 

Our  minds  are  too  exclusively  engrossed  with  pursuits  of  a  worldly  nature ; 
and  whatever  sentiments  we  may  entertain  favorable  to  a  higher  species  of  culture 
than  that  which  we  generally  engage  in,  they  appear  to  mfluence  our  conduct  but 
slightly  in  active  life :  practically,  we  repose  our  chief  good  in  material  enjoyments. 

The  objects  of  industry  upon  which  talents  and  genius  are  employed,  are  too 
exclusively  material — to  alter  matter  and  not  to  alter  the  state  of  mind.  It  must 
be  confessed  toov  with  whatever  reluctance,  that  here,  in  the  e.xpansive  West, 
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where  the  present  population  is  but  the  germ  from  which  is  fo  be  unfoldeof  a 
mighty  empire,  and  fated,  therefore,  to  influence  the  destiny  of  unborn  millions 
by  what  may  be  its  present  characteristics,  intellectual  and  moral,  there  is  noto- 
riously a  great  want  of  cnltivatinn  in  almost  pvery  community. 

The  means  for  remedying  this  defect  are  sufficiently  abundant,  and  the  facilities 
numerous,  yet  we  avail  ourselves  but  little  of  the  circumstances ;  cultivation  is  in- 
deed hardly  any  where  among  us  sufficiently  appreciated  by  young  or  old,  and 
purely  intellectual  pursuits  are  held  in  but  little  general  estimation  :  nay,  is  it  not 
too  often  the  case  that  the  individual  who  lives  in  seclusion  and  devotes  his  time 
or  his  leisure  to  pursuits  of  such  a  nature,  instead  of  receiving  our  sympathies, 
experiences  more  of  our  contempt  than  our  countenance  and  encouragement  ? 
While  this  continues  so  to  be,  what  else  can  be  predicated  of  us  than  this,  that 
we  are  a  people  given  up  to  materialism,  and  who  follow  after  strange  gods;  that 
we  w^orship  Mammon,  or  sell  our  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage  ?  For  in  the 
absence  of  cultivation  and  all  appreciation  of  it,  our  supreme  felicity  is  still  to 
"  feed  and  sleep,"  to  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain  by  driving  hard  bargains. 

But  whether  this  be  a  true  representation  of  the  condition  of  mind  and  thought 
as  existing  among  us,  or  otherwise,  and  even  should  we  be  persuaded  that  we  are 
advancing  in  that  path  in  which  it  is  most  dcsirahle  wp  should  direct  our  steps, 
let  us  not  be  unmindful  that  our  present  State,  boastful  as  we  may  justly  be  of  it, 
when  comparing  it  with  the  past,  or  with  that  of  many  others,  is  but  one  of  pro- 
gress ;  that  we  are  but  yet  in  a  stage  that  is  intermediate,  and  very  far  removed 
from  the  goal  we  should  aim  at — that  ultimate  state  of  civilization  and  condition 
of  social  life  in  which  the  well  being  and  happiness  of  mankind  may  be  expected 
to  be  increased  a  hundred  fold. 

We  conceive  ourselves  to  be  happier  in  a  civilized  than  we  should  be  in  a 
savage  condition,  and  with  justice.  The  chief  if  not  only  characteristic  of  civ- 
ilization, and  that  which  distinguishes  it  from  barbarism,  is  cultivation  of  mind. 

It  is  to  his  greater  mental  endowments  that  man  owes  his  superiority  over  the 
rest  of  the  creation  ;  by  them  he  is  enabled  to  subdue  brute  force  however  formi- 
dable, to  exert  a  control  over  the  circumstances  around  him,  and  obtain  dominion 
over  the  material  universe.  By  cultivation  he  is  diverted  from  pursuits  of  a  low 
and  grovelling  nature  which  lead  to  no  substantial  enjoyments,  and  enabled  to 
appreciate  those  higher  and  more  refined  pleasures  which  a  cultivated  intellect 
can  alone  experience,  and  which  raise  man  in  the  scale  of  being  and  of  happiness 
so  far  above,  not  only  the  mere  animal  creation,  but  above  all  others  of  his  species 
who  permit  their  minds  to  lie  fallow,  or  to  be  engrosssd  only  with  low  and  sordid 
interests.  The  mind  that  has  never  been  awakened  so  far  as  to  be  smitten  with  the 
love  of  knowledge,  makes  no  inquiries,  and  sees  nothing  in  its  acquisition  but  a  dull 
and  tiresome  labor ;  its  unfortunate  possessor  meets  with  nothing  to  excite  his 
wonder  and  admiration,  but  gazes  with  stupid  apathy  on  all  the  beauties  aiKl 
grandeur  of  the  universe. 
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To  the  mind  not  habituated  to  study,  thinking  is  an  arduous  task  ;  some  discip- 
line is  necessary  and  some  efforts  required  to  be  made  by  every  one  before  intel- 
lectual pursuits  can  be  in  any  degree  appreciated  as  a  means  leading  to  improve- 
ment and  happmess.  Mind  is  the  medium  of  all  the  knowledge  that  can  be 
acquired.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  thought  that  every  operation,  mechanical, 
agricultural,  &c.,  as  well  as  every  professional  or  other  pursuit,  is  carried  on  and 
perfected;  and  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  informed  and  invigorated,  will  excel- 
lence and  eminence  be  attained  in  every  walk  of  life. 

In  whatever  way  we  may  be  engaged,  whether  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or 
power,  or  in  "  seeking  the  bubble  reputation,"  or,  whether  we  be  merely  endea- 
voring by  our  physical  energies  to  prolong  existence  by  catering  for  the  necessaries 
of  life — mind  is  all  that  is  truly  concerned :  we  are  contemplating  something 
which  we  believe  will  administer  to  our  happiness,  or  avert  trom  us  dreaded  evil. 
It  is  surely  worth  our  while  then  to  devote  some  portion  of  time  and  to  bestow 
some  care  upon  our  minds  in  the  endeavor  to  improve  them. 

Unless  indeed  we  do  this — extend  our  ideas  and  treasure  up  thoughts  for  future 
use — every  acquisition  we  can  otherwise  make,  however  considerable,  will  be  vain 
and  profitless  when  regarded  as  a  permanent  good.  But  we  sufler  our  thoughts  to 
be  too  much  engrossed  with  material  objects,  and,  unfortunately,  when  this  is  the 
case,  and  the  attention  becomes  exclusively  occupied  with  the  properties  and  in- 
terests of  external  things,  the  effect  is  to  render  the  mind  in  our  imagination, 
subordinate  to  the  objects  upon  which  it  is  directed ;  the  faculties  are  nothing — 
the  objects  every  thing. 

It  will  be  well  for  us,  therefore,  sometimes  to  turn  our  thoughts  inwardly,  and 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter,  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  instrument  with  which  we  operate  will  certainly  enable  us 
to  use  it  to  greater  advantage.  I  know  of  no  study,  indeed,  which  in  an  equal 
degree  enlarges  the  ideas,  or  which  calls  up  so  great  an  amount  of  thought  as 
that  of  mental  science.  It  is  therefore  a  fitting  subject  to  employ  as  a  means 
for  obtaining  mental  culture. 

But  these  observations  are  somewhat  aside  from  my  present  purpose,  since  it  is 
not  my  object  to  write  a  dissertation  on  mind  itself,  its  nature  and  constitution, 
but  to  insist  upon  the  importance  and  necessity  of  using  it,  or  of  directly  culti- 
vating the  faculties  so  as  to  develop  their  full  powers. 

'  -  In  pursuing  my  subject  then,  it  may  not  be  altogether  futile  to  inquire  what  is 
to  be  understood  by  cultivation  ;  for  when  we  come  to  know  what  are  the  precise 
ideas  we  should  attach  to  the  term,  we  shall  more  advantageously  prosecute  what 
is  implied  by  it,  and  be  enabled  the  better  to  secure  its  benefits.  To  do  this,  and 
lo  point  out  by  what  means  cultivation  could  be  most  effectually  obtained  has  been 
a  part  of  my  aim  and  object  from  thft.  outset. 

The  subject  is  a  familiar,  if  not  a  nackneyed  one,  and  the  task  of  illustrating 
it  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently  simple  and  easy  of  accomplishmejit. 
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It  is  a  theme  often  ur^ ed  upon  the  young  by  those  of  matured  life,  but  its  ben- 
efits may  be  appropriately  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  this  latter  class 
also,  who  may  prosecute  it  with  equal  or  supeiior  advantage,  as  being  less  vola- 
tile and  possessing  reasoning  powers  more  developed.  Mental  culture,  hovrever, 
when  it  becomes  the  subject  of  notice,  is  mostly  descanted  upon  in  terms  that  are 
too  general  for  forcibly  impressing  its  benefits  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  them,  or  who  need  incitements  to  engage  in  the  task.  Any 
analysis  of  it  is  rarely  undertaken  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  urging  its 
importance,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  great  majority  of  those  addressed, 
and  who  think  at  all  on  the  subject,  have  any  exact  ideas  as  to  what  cultivation 
really  is  and  how  it  is  best  to  be  obtained. 

I  propose,  on  this  occasion,  therefore,  to  attempt  this  analysis,  and  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  subject  in  as  plain  and  familiar  a  manner  as  I  can  by  instances 
and  exemplifications. 

The  shortest  definilion  which  I  can  give  of  the  term  cultivation,  is  this — it  is 
the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  develop  their  powers  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  they  would  be 
capable  of  exerting  without  having  had  the  benefit  of  such  exercise,  or,  if  they 
had  been  employed  upon  one  or  two  subjects  only ;  for  they  grow  and  enlarge 
by  use,  and  without  use  or  exercise,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  thing,  or 
if  any  thing,  their  condition  would  be  analagous  to  that  in  which  we  may  sup- 
pose the  limbs  of  the  body,  were  the  latter  to  be  altogether  unused;  they  would 
be  incapable  almost,  of  an  efTort,  or  in  any  way  of  exercising  their  functions. 

But  this  exercise  of  the  faculties  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  cultivation  of 
letters,  or  indeed  any  acquaintance  with  them,  for  the  minds  of  men  may  and  do 
get  a  large  amount  of  culture  without  the  direct  aid  of  literature ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  man  may  have  made  no  inconsiderable 
advances  in  mere  literary  acquirements,  and  yet  have  obtained  from  them  but  a 
slender  amount  of  cultivation. 

Learning  is  not  always  knowledge,  nor  will  mere  reading  without  reflection 
and  the  due  exercise  of  the  understanding,  cultivate  the  intellect  so  as  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  to  give  it  acuteness  or  increase  its  powers  of  discrimination- 
Without  the  use  of  the  reflective  faculty  in  reading,  "  the  knowledge  obtained 
from  books,"  as  elsewhere  observed,  "  may  rest  upon  the  memory  as  it  came  there, 
when  for  any  practical  purpose  it  might  as  well  have  remained  on  the  shelves 
with  the  books,  to  be  taken  down  as  occasion  might  demand. 

"  There  are  many  booh  worms  who  devour  words  but  never  touch  an  idea ;" 
there  is  too  often  much  learning  with  but  little  real  knowledge.  Knowledge,  to 
be  of  practical  value,  must  be  elaborated  through  the  thoughts  by  reflection,  until 
it  becomes  a  part  of  our  ordinary  associations,  for  not  until  then  will  it  be  truly 
our  own.  It  has  been  well  observed  that,  ••  although  we  may  be  learned  by  the 
help  of  others,  we  can  never  be  wise  but  by  our  own  wisdom."    The  best  part 
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of  a  man's  education  is  that  which  proceeds  from  himself ;  nor  is  it  a  something 
to  be  finished  at  a  certain  age ;  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  a  man's  education, 
and  his  life  should  only  terminate  together. 

^1  The  form  and  fashion  of  our  minds,  if  they  are  to  be  such  as  most  desirable, 
must  be  the  work  of  self-discipline.  "  In  all  circumstances,"  says  Daniel  Web- 
ster, "  as  a  man  is  under  God,  the  master  of  his  own  fortune,  so  is  he  the  master 
of  his  own  mind.  His  Creator  has  so  constituted  the  human  intellect  that  it  can 
grow  only  by  its  own  action,  and  by  its  own  action  it  most  certainly  and  neces- 
sarily grows.  Every  man  must  therefore,  in  an  important  sense,  educate  himself. 
His  books  and  teachers  are  but  helps — the  work  is  his. 

"  The  greatest  of  all  the  warriors  that  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  had  not  the 
pre-eminence  because  nature  had  given  him  strength,  and  he  carried  the  longest 
bow,  but  because  self-discipline  had  taught  him  how  to  bend  it." 

But  let  me  be  rightly  understood — 1  have  said  that  letters  are  not  a  necessary 
means  of  culture,  and  that  a  man  may  cultivate  his  intellect  without  their  aid ;  I 
wish  not  to  detract  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  importance  of  literature,  but 
acknowledge  how  immeasurably  great  is  our  indebtedness  to  it  as  an  auxiliary, — 
what  I  mean  to  assert  is,  that  a  certain,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion, can  be  attained  to  without  the  use  of  letters :  they  were  the  result  and  not 
the  cause  and  origin  of  civilization  in  the  first  instance. 

But  in  the  present  age  they  afford,  if  rightly  used,  the  readiest  and  most  effectual 
means  of  cultivation,  and  the  mind  of  any  man,  whatever  other  means  he  might 
resort  to,  or  however  sedulously  he  might  employ  his  thinking  faculties,  would, 
without  their  aid,  if  estimated  by  the  modern  standard,  be  but  very  partially  and 
imperfectly  cultivated.  They  have  become  indispensable  to  any  further  advance- 
ment. 

Mankind  first  arrived  at  a  certain  stage  of  civilization  by  other  means;  they 
had  made  discoveries,  invented  arts,  and  accumulated  knowledge,  long  anterior  to 
the  literary  period^but  destitute  of  the  art  of  recording  that  knowledge,  except  in 
the  repository  of  their  own  minds,  and  still  more  of  widely  diffusing  it — for  it  was 
unavoidably  confined  to  a  small  class — their  progress  was  necessarily  limited.  It 
was  not  until  the  invention  of  letters,  and  subsequently  of  the  printing  press,  that 
they  obtained  the  means  of  a  sure  and  indefinite  advancement. 
-J  Let  us  now  consider  in  what  way  and  by  what  means  man  obtained  cultivation 
and  consequent  civilization  in  those  periods  of  the  world  that  were  anterior  to  the 
invention  of  letters,  for  undoubtedly  some  considerable  progress  had  been  made 
by  the  people  of  different  nations  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  literary 
era.  By  so  doing  the  readers  of  the  Journal  wjII  be  the  better  able  to  comprehend 
my  meaning  and  the  ideas  I  would  attach  to  the  term  cultivation. 

The  wants  of  mankind  increased^s  they  themselves  increased  in  numbers,  and 
as  their  faculties  became  excited  ^y  ine  necessities  of  their  situation. 

Their  wants  tcixed  their  invention,  and  gave  rise  to  what  we  call  the  common 
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arts  of  life.  Agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  but  especially  the  latter  taught 
them  to  use  their  faculties  and  exert  their  ingenuity.  In  the  pursuit  of  these  arts 
they  had  to  resort  to  contrivances,  and  to  consider  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an 
end.  In  this  way,  and  stimulated,  as  I  have  said,  by  their  necessities,  they  were 
compelled  to  think  and  reason — to  devise  plans,  to  make  experiments,  to  advise  and 
discuss  with  one  another  the  fitness  and  expedience  of  their  plans;  they  had,  in 
short,  to  learn  without  the  aid  of  teachers :  and  this  is  cultivation,  and  isthat  in  fact 
which  comprises  the  essence  of  all  that  we  eSect,  but  so  much  more  extensively, 
by  modern  education — by  teaching  letters  and  thus  imparting  knowledge  of  every 
kind  which  letters  have  so  much  accumulated  by  their  instrumentality  in  preserv- 
ing and  transmitting  it  from  mind  to  mind.  We  effect  this  or  we  effect  nothing  ; 
for  if  by  teachuig  literature  and  science  we  do  not  arouse  the  faculties  into  activ- 
ity, and  consequently  stimulate  the  individual  to  think  and  reason,  what  has  been 
learned,  if  any  thing,  has  only  been  learned  mechanically  and  by  rote  as  a  parrot 
learns  to  talk ;  the  memory  and  not  the  understanding  has  been  exercised. 

I  will  pursue  this  train  of  thought  and  reasonmg  a  little  further,  and  illustrate 
the  subject  by  citing  my  readers  to  the  power  which  different  professions  and  oc- 
cupations in  life  have  of  developing  mind.  The  lawyer  or  the  physician  who 
has  duly  studied  his  profession,  has  thereby  not  merely  qualified  himself  for  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  such  profession,  but  he  has  gained  also  many  indirect  ad- 
vantages in  the  greater  comprehensiveness  of  thought  which  is  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  the  exercise  of  his  reasoning  faculties,  while  he  was  engaged  in  acquiring 
his  professional  knowledge.  He  has  gained  that  power  over  the  minds  of  his 
fellow  men  which  knowledge  or  cultivated  intellect  never  fails  to  confer  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  such  knowledge  or  cultivation,  and  which  he  would  cer- 
tamly  not  have  been  in  possession  of  if  he  had  not"  in  this  or  some  other  way 
exercised  his  understanding.  In  like  manner  the  mechanic,  in  proportion  to  the 
demands  which  the  nature  of  his  art  makes  upon  his  thinking  powers,  will  have 
his  mind  improved  and  developed  during  the  time  he  is  engaged  in  acquiring,  and 
subsequently  in  exercising  his  proiession.  In  confirmation  of  these  propositions, 
I  will  now  institute  a  comparison  between  men  of  different  pursuits  in  life,  re- 
garding them  in  classes  according  to  their  different  occupations. 

The  ordinary  day  laborer  who  is  just  taught  mechanically  to  direct  his  work 
to  a  profitable  issue,  is,  in  general,  the  least  distinguished  for  discriminating 
thought  and  reflection  ;  he  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  deceived, 
because  never  exercised  in  the  practice  of  close  investigation,  or  in  tracing  effects 
to  their  causes. 

There  will  generally  be  found  less  intelligence  or  discrimination  among  those 
mechanics  whose  occupations  may  be  denominated  crafts,  than  such  as  are  en- 
gaged in  employments  where  there  is  a  direct,,ind  immediate  requisition  for  scien- 
tific information,  however  inconsiderable.  MarV'nists,  mill-wrights,  house  and 
»hip  carpenters,  and  men  of  all  those  piofessions  wherein  scientific  calculations 
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are  indispensable,  will  generally  be  found  to  possess  a  soundness  of  reasoning, 
and  an  acutencss  of  discernment  by  no  means  common  to  arlizans  whose  intel- 
lects have  not  been  so  exercised.  And  they  will  evince  this  superiority  in  what 
relates  to  general  subjects,  unconnected  with  their  particular  occupations,  even 
when  in  possession  of  no  other  knowledge  of  the  theories  of  their  respective  pro- 
fessions, than  sucti  as  (hey  have  acquired  from  their  experience  in  the  practical 
operations.  The  mental  labor  which  men  so  employed  are  under  the  continual 
necessity  of  exerting,  eminently  conduces  to  the  making  them  rational  beings. 
They  are  accustomed  to  closeness  of  deduction,  and  therefore  will  not  readily  be- 
come the  dupes  of  error,  or  be  easily  imposed  upon  by  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
And  thus,  all  those  who  are  concerned  in  arts  to  which  geometry,  mathematical 
science  in  general,  and  chemistry,  are  directly  essential,  derive  advantages  indi- 
rectly from  these  sciences,  which,  in  all  that  relates  to  intellectual  action,  are 
equally  as  important  as  any  direct  advantages  which  they  can  confer. 
[to  be  continued.] 


ART  V— ON  THE  ECONOMICAL  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI. 

Nature  supplies  every  want  essential  to  the  existence  of  man,  but  without  the 
arts  of  civilization  the  abundance  of  her  resources  are  only  adequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  limited  number  of  the  race. 

Impelled  by  a  principle  of  his  nature  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  he 
was  endowed  with  faculties  which' enable  him  to  discover,  to  modify  and  develop 
the  latent  but  inexhaustible  stores  of  provision  which  a  benevolent  Creator  provi- 
ded for  the  happiness  and  support  of  a  destined  increase  in  number.  Endowed 
with  a  moral  nature,  the  source  of  social  action,  his  desires  and  susceptibilities  of 
enjoyment  increase  in  proportion  to  his  acquisition  of  knowledge.  But  without 
the  employment  of  his  physical  energies  and  rational  powers  in  the  active  pursuits 
of  labor,  his  mental  faculties  would  be  useless,  his  desires  vain,  and  his  suscep- 
tibilities of  enjoyment  only  continual  sources  of  wretchedness  and  misery. 

The  decree  which  went  forth  against  him  at  the  fall,  though  it  may  have  been 
a  curse  in  certam  conditions,  yet  under  existing  relations  may  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  blessings.  A  child  of  earth,  he  borrows  the  material  elements  of  hi.s 
existence  from  the  dust  which  he  treads  beneath  his  feet,  and  in  some  measure 
the  elements  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature  from  objects  and  uifluences 
derived  from  the  same  source. 

Nature  furnishes  the  objects  on  which  his  physical  and  intellectual  powers  are 
to  be  exercised,  to  the  end  that  thev  may  receive  their  full  development.  But  in 
the  pride  of  his  heart  he  looses  **hi  of  the  humbleness  of  his  origin,  his  depen- 
dence on  matter,  and  scarcely  appreciates  the  high  and  noble  privilege  of  not  only 
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increasing  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  of  improving  his  facilities  of  physical 
and  moral  enjoyment,  "  by  the  sweat  of  his  face."  Were  he  exempt  from  labor 
the  energies  of  his  body  would  not  only  become  enfeebled,  but  those  of  his  mind 
would  remain  undeveloped.  Indolence  would  cause  the  one  to  lose  its  health- 
ful vigor,  and  the  other  to  fall  into  hchelude  for  the  want  of  wholesome  excilc- 
ment;  were  he  dependent  on  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  eaith  alone,  he 
would  become  a  mere  microcosm  of  sensuality,  a  breathing  automaton,  without 
energy  of  purpose,  fertility  of  invention  or  skill  or  forecast  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
•and  his  condition  would  conform  to  the  poetic  idea  of  "a  waveless  calm  a  slum- 
ber of  the  dead." 

Obedience  to  the  Divine  injunction,  and  the  great  objects  to  be  attained  by  labor 
render  it  not  only  honorable,  but  imjiress  on  it  a  dignity  which  cannot  be  effaced 
by  the  sickly  sentimentality  of  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  escape  from  what 
they  improperly  deem  a  curse. 

There  is  a  wisdom  in  this  provision  which,  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  sufDciently 
appreciated.  It  is  admitted  that  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  happiness  to 
occupy  the  mind.  But  to  occupy  it  in  the  graverand  more  serious  employments 
of  life,  or  those  which  are  calculated  to  be  useful  or  beneficial  to  society,  secures 
more  real  enjoyment  than  the  vain  and  frivolous  pursuits  of  the  idle  and  the  lux- 
urious, who  endeavor  to  (ill  up  the  measure  of  time  allotted  to  them  here,  by  a 
continual  round  of  trivial  amusements.  Yet,  with  an  exhibition  of  these  great 
truths  constantly  before  us,  proving  as  they  do  the  moral  government  under  which 
we  are  placed,  we  all  seem  to  be  struggling  to  avoid  that  wliich  can  alone  render 
us  happy;  and  hence  we  require  high  and  powerful  motives  to  action  to  prevent 
us  from  falling  into  the  enticing,  but  enervating  and  destructive  indulgences  of 
indolence. 

Fortunately  for  us,  we  live  in  an  age  in  which  new  incentives  to  exertion  may 
be  found  in  tracing  back  the  history  of  the  past,  and  calling  to  recollection  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  human  art  and  industry,  in  modifying  and  improving 
the  spontaneous  resources  of  nature. 

The  more  docile  of  the  wild  animals  which  once  roamed  the  forests  in  unres- 
trained liberty,  have  been  subdued,  protected,  multiplied,  and  trained  to  supply 
the  increasing  wants  of  mankind.  The  fruit-bearing  trees,  the  grain-growing 
cereals  and  other  useful  plants,  modified  and  improved  by  culture,  have  enhanced 
to  a  wonderful  extent  the  means  of  sustaining-  human  life,  while  the  ever  varying 
charms  and  elegancies  of  the  floral  world  have  contributed  to  invest  it  with  their 
poesy. 

INIan  has  borrowed  from  the  quadruped,  from  the  insect,  the  down  of  the  seed 
and  the  woody  fibre  of  certain  plants  the  raiment  with  which  he  is  clothed. 

The  dust  of  the  earth  has  been  moulded  and  fashioned,  and  mansions  graced 
wnlh  architectural  splendors  have  taken  the  pi^  .0  of  the  gloomy  cavern  and  the 
humble  lodge. 
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Tlie  rocks  have  been  hewn  and  polished  and  noble  structures  and  proud  mon- 
uments rise  to  perpetuate  the  glory  and  renown  of  time-honored  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  race. 

The  ores  and  metals  have  been  fused  and  wrought  into  implements  of  industry 
wherewith  the  agriculturist,  the  manul'aclurer,  the  aitizan  and  the  laborer  have 
been  enabled  to  supply  not  only  the  more  essential  wants  of  life,  but  also  its  lu.v- 
uries;  and  the  precious  metals,  furnishing  a  medium  of  circulation,  have  given  an 
impulse  to  trade,  to  commerce,  and  to  international  intercourse,  which  has  has- 
tened onward  the  advance  of  social  progress. 

The  employment  of  coal  in  the  production  of  steam,  has  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  society.  The  steam  engine  has  worked  its  necromancy  and  its  wonders 
80  long  among  us  that  it  scarcely  now  excites  our  surprize  in  the  extent  and  vari- 
ety of  the  labor-saving  offices  which  it  performs.  It  is  the  great  lever  which 
moves  the  manufacturing  world,  and  its  iron  pathways  form  the  bonds  which 
associate  and  bind  together  nations  the  most  distant  and  varied  in  habits  and 
pursuits. 

The  electricity  which  gives  Wvidness  to  the  lightning's  flash,  has  not  only  been 
bottled  up,  but  made  to  transmit  intelligence  from  one  portion  of  the  globe  to  an- 
other with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  by  which  it  almost  confers  ubiquity  on  man. 

The  ray  of  light  drawn  from  the  sunbeam  has  not  only  been  divided  into  its 
prismatic  colors,  but  has  been  made  to  sketch  the  varied  imagery  of  the  landscape 
and  has  but  scarcely  failed  to  imbue  it  with  the  living  hues  of  a  perpetual  spring. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  by  physical  labor  under  the  direction  of  the 
higher  powers  of  the  intellect ;  and  yet  man  has  taken  only  a  few  initial  steps  in 
the  long  and  brilliant  stages  of  civilization  and  leiinement  which  must  character- 
ize his  progress  to  his  ultimate  destiny.  Although  many  of  the  agencies  ol  nature 
have  been  brought  in  requisition  in  meliorating  and  advancing  his  tendency  to 
social  progress,  yet  he  has  not  found  the  ultima  Tlnde  of  his  aspiiations,  where 
he  can  stand  still  and  fold  his  hands  in  idleness  and  self-complacency  and  say 
that  I  have  no  other  conquests  to  achieve. 

We  have  been  incidenlally^fcHl  irito  thistii'ftffHkJf'fefleCtion-hy  observing  the  mot- 
to which4g^^l4t^  M  tfi'tWWhofiik  siyiL4*«f«tt^ State; '  'AttatlbrWlHiibtlO'dlnJiiii 
not  be  atftJitwl'Willefea^iHSs'^^Mil*  oii^f'«'fiighififcjfli6H%^'*-tttt4lfefflR>bio'h  *ah<hle 
readi!yUiJl<tecia(^4tfi3i[p|ftcJpi'liif^y ap^ltai  ' ^'^(Uv,'$'ji(fpyJ.i^m siipi^omwleA'^iii 
a  maxim  the  soundness  of  which  may  be  doubted  under  given  <:f<i*caiws(linoe8?''Jiii 
its  geiiiaabJ  a^4>lici*titotiiijfcojfte,v^rtlcJ#iiniac<^au^eij^^^  gjftji^ljf^^jBe^jtlie 
true  al:nijleg;iiu»a.i«,,«i*i9)ot''  a,Urgpotl.gQiV§»»iH<t>U.,r(>T)ii?riptoBgetJtj;anj^  L^iiinc^ 
of  a  p«it»le>i9houWi*ft*tr  cftirsJihilt^ilJLiie  gtQftt^^jiJ  if§fiJ«g;iQi)|e^t6j;0_f  CYe^y,Mi/^ 
sysiem  pi  ksiii^y'^^Ulx^viAwdejmiim^^^^  ■  ■'"v»Adi%- e^jsqnli^lly 

in  regft5cita-MK>j«i^SRf  teMt,(^i*l8ff(' '•■.-'f^f'H'o*'        '      V^M-mo     j^.t  ti.(> .  .-K^r- 
which  ha.y^.ab(«il»4iaPitoieiwbj>}ci,         ,  ,^  ,  ^^^^Pkier 

the  iHu«bh3i^..»iW»'«  ?'«J*'dic,s.Mi!^«^^,'^«»„;f*^^^  ,,,  /, 

■  -'-^f'in  fW?  ftorther.'i 
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we  find  a  factitious  character  given  to  our  institutions  and  mistakes  made  concern- 
ing (heir  true  nature  and  legitimate  objects,  highly  injurious  to  the  best  interesta 
of  society.  It  may  be  asked  what  have  many  of  our  State  governments  done  to 
make  known  their  own  internal  resources,  and  to  show  the  peo})le  where  and  how 
their  labor  may  be  most  usefully  and  profitably  employed?  What  have  they 
done  to  establish  a  system  of  common  school  education  and  to  abridge  the  enlar- 
ged liberty  of  the  people,  by  compelling  the  attendance  of  pupils  for  at  least  a 
I)ortion  of  the  year?  And  what  in  connecting  with  these  institutions  departments 
ia  which  practical  and  solid  instruction  in  the  more  useful  arts  and  occupations  o-f 
life  may  be  obtained;  instructions  in  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  agricultural 
chemistry — of  commerce  and  navigation — of  mechanics  and  iJie  mechanical  arts — 
of  metalurgy  and  of  mining  operations — of  political  economy  and  the  science  of 
government? 

Have  they  not  rather  suffered  the  natural  resources  of  their  territories  to  lie 
concealed  in  their  primeval  obscurity — their  mineral  wealth  unexplored — their 
f^uils  unanalyzed — their  prospective  agricultural,  manufacturing  and  commercial 
advantages  and  interests  uninvestigated — and  have  they  not  suffered,  for  the  want 
of  proper  educational  facilities  and  wholesome  systems  of  internal  improvement, 
much  of  their  population  to  remain  in  the  bli.^sful  ignorance  of  a  Cimerian  dark- 
ness ?  To  us,  most  of  our  State  governments  present  the  aspect  of  expensive  con- 
troversial institutions,  where  laws  are  continually  made  and  repealed — where  the 
supposed  " perjection  of  wisdom"  sometimes  establishes  rw/es  of  action  at  vari- 
ance with  justice  and  equity,  and  even  common  sense — where  the  rights  of  the 
citizen  are  often  hazarded  by  innovations  and  more  refined  principles  of  litiga- 
tion— where  new  safe-guards  are  constantly  throvpn  around  crime  which  might 
have  been  withered  in  itsgrowthby  dryingup  the  sources  which  supply  it — where 
aJditionalotlices  are  created  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  in  the  collection 
and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenues — where,  in  fine,  the  government  takes 
care  of  itself  at  the  expense  of  its  citizens,  whom  it  is  continually  endeavoring  to 
delude  by  professions  of  an  interest  ni  their  prosperity  and  happine.=s  which  seems 
to  have  been  seldoi^iJ^,p;jW»Jf<5iHafeJ>:,f«Piffici_ai^d,,_^^,__^^^ 

iA idjofi  Jhal<».^iliMAra«tU»lHfflft;jn.ftO]ii»l¥^>:  "^Yi^^^^m^i^^MM isqp^,£ommon 
ijroujid,  \vja<^m  UWviva^  ili^y^*^  thfi^Jw^j^i^liftffil,^  9f.il«6i^5!?.b^Rfll^e  gi-'^^^ 
.'(tiusecoIi.ixumadfciitj'iLvi^  -mfiiUJ  '/jJi'ijou  lid  Y.i;ra  lio.iiv.-  to  sfc3:il,rii/f)S  odJ  m 
''''lrtJSfa(J)-iHg(fh6fe«iWo*te*Vge*il^>«f^'A*otiivtt!^^  the 

'first  t^sid«i^lj!Bii','a^o}t;fi$rhi6he*'tJie«l&m<?nis'^ifinfn«dktelr  rrteesisity. .'to  human 
STSFsi^J^ceVJaS'h'fii^sdyi^B'^f  ilite-soife  b^tengiitg'to  ttf6-d'ifleri!i*^*isi6n»cf  our 
6iSte'liii¥feftiifefe:'  p  ^f  o^jt^lliiff  J^' '««^8d*^>y  'Corh!»i4ed  to-^tf^JikJiti  iwhat  we 
h a ve'  to  sdy^k  i^^^'*'^^  *^^''i(Wi«il  ^r  theirJpbys'icAl  prO|»eni«^ iiid  6ttr  own 
.i)^96mtl(itt^-6£f^^'^''^'!'^'**^y^^Jf^r'bf  ^'^  rofeke'-vrliitih  itndeTlay  them.  '  "' 
huiub'le  lodge.    '*  "  ae.wUlk-Kind^alurtl'ftife^Di^''«i^ayal»il^vegeable.»ik)UW. 
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constitutes,  as  is  well  known,  a  productive  soil.  In  one  region  one  or  more  of 
these  elements  may  predominate  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and  this  may  occur  in 
localities  immediately  contiguous  to  one  another.  Again,  two  soils  may  abound 
in  the  same  elementary  constituents  in  the  same  relative  proportions,  and  one  mav 
be  productive  while  the  other  is  comparatively  sterile,  at  least  to  the  same  forms 
of  vegetation — a  result  which  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  superaddition  to  the 
one  of  some  noxious  inorganic  principle  which  is  not  contained  in  the  other. 
All  the  differences  observed  in  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  leaving  climatorial  influ- 
ences out  of  consideration,  may  be  referred  mainly  to  these  differences  in  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  soil. 

It  is  evident  from  this,  that  in  order  to  know  how  to  change  a  soil  and  give  (o 
it  the  greatest  productive  value,  we  must  study  its  nature  or  composition,  by  which 
we  learn  to  supply  its  defects,  to  correct  its  noxious  properties,  to  diminish  its 
excesses,  and  to  adapt  it  to  particular  forms  of  vegetation.  The  individual  and 
unrecorded  experience  of  the  farmer  is  here  scarcely  adequate  to  load  to  certain 
results,  unaided  by  the  light  which  science  has  more  recently  thrown  in  the  midst 
of  the  darkness  which  prevailed  for  so  many  centuries  over  this  beautiful  field  of 
knowledge.  In  a  country  so  productive  as  Missouri,  where  lands  are  abundant 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  agricultural 
chemistry  may  be  considered  as  comparatively  useless.  But  it  cannot  be  regarded 
in  this  light  by  those  who  look  to  the  future,  and  do  not  desire  to  confer  on  their 
descendants  habits  and  propensities  scarcely  less  congenial  to  social  progress  than 
those  which  characterize  the  nomadic  life  of  the  Caucassian  Kalmuk.  The  fer- 
tile lands  of  our  Slate  should  not  be  plundered  because  they  exist  in  greater 
abundances  than  the  demands  of  the  present  generation  seem  to  require.  Neither 
should  they  be  exhausted  because  an  application  of  the  principles  of  agricultural 
chemistry  may  at  some  future  day  redeem  them  from  a  sterile  condition.  The 
admonitions  of  sober  wisdom  would  seem  rather  to  enjoin  that  their  productive 
powers  should  be  husbanded,  their  latent  qualities  developed,  and  their  capabiU- 
tifs  of  sustaining  a  varied  vegelalion  gradually  unfolded.  .ft 

The  soils  of  all  that  portions  of  the  State  of  Missouri  north  of  the  Missouri^ 
river  may  be  classed  in  a  general  manner  as  beldnging  to  the  calcareous  andareV"^ 
nhceous  groups,  the  aluminous  or-t-hose  in  which  Iclay  predomiSWes'befin^  sSldbiri!^ 
founil,  except  of  limited  e.^MnT.  '' The calcardftttsoi"' those  aboun(!5ng?fi'aT4i'g!5  pro''"V 
portion  of  lime,  jfircdoihinate  throughout  this  region,  and  furnish  imn^^^nse  tracts  of 
ferdle  icnd'  arable  kiifd,  |»articullarly  n«ar  the  Aviter  courses.  ■  Of  this  d{<'ision  of  tiie'^ 
State,  thelan^S  fornvingfl?  weSterh  border  afcng  the  Missouri  ■•'■"••  •  ' -and on^re  In  '^ 
caWarebus  elements  th*rv  itp  middle^  or  easl^rh  iport!e»«'  :  ctivehefes  bf^' 

Cfay,  Platte  and  Buchanan  couritieri  ib  eqfel  t*4^  "^^dKii  '■'  ''^^^^^^  ^^  cmiUfi 
try  on  the  globe— wh'rle  iflahy  of  thn  ;MtnV-^o«8#?'j^^^»^K^!yfl^^lit(le  iali.:> 
Fior  in  fertility.    ThescfesiHw.  "  -  ment',^  are -fijintl" 

on  the  southern  flank  of  ''     "  '  ■<j*in  flw  ftorther.'i 
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porlioii  of  this  district  and  extend  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
Here  we  often  tind  the  colJ  and  barren  soils  of  prairie  land  mingled  with 
the  arenaceous  deposits  of  drift  which  seems  to  have  been  swept  from  the  north- 
east over  the  surface  of  this  region. 

The  lands  l5'ing  immediately  below  the  Missouri  river,  forming  the  narrow  belt 
which  we  have  characterized  as  a  prolongation  of  the  Illinois  coal-field,  presents 
us  with  alternations  of  calcareous  and  sandy  soils.  But  the  silicious  materials 
are  here  found  to  result  from  the  Tlisintegration  of  the  sandstones  which  belong 
to  the  coal-bearing  strata  of  the  carboniferous  group  of  rocks.  These  sandstones 
where  they  come  to  the  surface  alone,  impart  more  or  less  sterility  to  the  country ; 
but  when  mingled  with  a  due  proportion  of  lime,  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  accompanying  limestones,  give  rise  to  a  productive  soil — for  many  of  these 
limestones  abound  so  much  in  alumiiie  or  clay  as  readily  to  fujnish  this  element 
in  its  due  proportion. 

In  all  countries  where  the  carboniferous  limestone  underlies  the  suiface,  we 
have  in  general  a  soil  well  adapted  to  the  cereal  tribe  of  plants,  or  the  grasses, 
including  wheat,  oats,  barley,  maize,  timothy,  blue  grass,  red  top  and  oiher 
grasses — climate  and  other  physical  conditions  at  the  same  lime  being  favorable. 
It  is  likewise  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  hemp  and  tobacco,  and  in  more 
southern  latitudes  of  cotton  and  the  sugar  cane." 

In  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Louis  this  soil  is  characterized  by  its  tendency  to 
give  out  its  moisture  and  dry  with  rapidity,  even  after  the  heaviest  falls  of  rain. 
This  peculiarity  cannot  be  referred  to  the  general  elevation  of  the  country  alove 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  some  want  of  alumin- 
ous matter  in  its  constitution,  or  more  probably  still,  to  the  general  dryness  of  the 
wind  from  the  great  sandy  plains  of  the  west. 

The  soils,  however,  differ  materially  in  diSerent  portions  of  St.  Louis  county. 
That  found  on  the  hilly  and  undulatmg  sections  varies  much  in  its  constitution 
frcwni  that  of  the  prairie  which  e.vtends  from  a  point  on  the  Mississippi  river  above 
the  residence  of  Col.  Shreve,  towards  the  south  nearly  to  the  river  Des  Peres. 
Thf.  fijst  is  quite  arenaceous,  and  abounds  in  the  salts  of  lime,  though  it  is  defi- 
cient in  alunaine  and  vegetable  TOOHld.  So  deficient  is  it  in  the  last  mentioned 
element,  that  strangers,  generally  judging  ■aloo^  Irom  its  physical  properties,  on 
first  sight  suppose  it  to  be  entirely  sterile.  Such,'" however,  is  found  not  to  be  the 
case — it  evidently  jiosses?^  organic  matter  in  its  consjtitulion,  though  not  in  a 
form  to  give  4he  dav^(  color  g^q^rsUly  imparled  by  mould, -as  it  is  very-jpnoductrve 
in.  timothy,  blue  grass,  Indian f«orn,4obaiceo  and  many  other  fqtvas  of  vegetation. 
The  soil  of  ther^'^''*';,!^'  Vf^j^ew^hat  deficient  in  silicious  and  calcareous  matters,, 
and  abounding  <^mKt^^  stifi  and  tenacious  as  long  as  it  is  wet,  but 

cracl^s  mucli  ^^^^jT^dr  •  again.     This  soil  is  well  adapted  to- 

meadov  o,  01.  ^      n^.(»i^^.eand'diu'.'.Hiing  up  bqfore  it  becomes  as  pro-, 

duclive  a^  ihat  ov  ^.i^^  s 
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It  is  evident  to  those  acquainted  with  geological  changes,  that  this  prairie  has 
more  recently  appeared  from  beneath  the  water  than  the  hilly  and  undulating 
districts  around  it.  This  is  evident  from  the  aluminous  and  boggy  nature  of  the 
Boil,  asTvell  as  from  the  occasional  existence  of  small  sloughs  now  nearly  lilled 
up  by  materials  washed  from  the  more  elevated  lands.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Mississippi  river,  at  no  very  remote  period,  partly  flowed  over  this  surface,  and 
sand-bars  forming  at  each  connection  with  the  river  converted  it  into  a  lake. 
From  a  lake  it  was  converted  into  dry  land  by  depositions  from^  floods,  while  the 
wearing  of  the  main  channel  of  the  river  ultimately  left  it  elevated  above  the 
general  surface  of  the  water  during  the  period  of  the  highest  inundations. 

In  the  mineral  region,  including  most  of  the  country  south  of  the  Missouri  liver, 
tlie  soils  are  formed  of  elements  which  result  from  the  decomposition  of  .sandstone, 
syenite  and  magnesian  limestone.  Those  constituted  of  the  debris  of  the  syenite 
and  magnesian  limestone'are  eminently  suited  to  the  growth  of  several  of  our 
staples,  but  owing  to  the  admixture  of  the  oxyde.  of  iron  (a  mineral  very  abun- 
dant) the  feitility  of  some  distcicts  is  very  much  impaired.  There  are  some 
sections,  such  as  the  Bellevue  Valley  and  the  valleys  of  the  Merrimack,  the 
Gasconade  and  the  Osage,  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  culiivalion.  The 
Merrimack  from  its  extreme  sources  flows  through  a  most  lovely  country,  small 
but  fertile,  and  blooming  vallies  flank  even  its  smallest  tributaries,  and  are  hem- 
med in  by  low  ranges  of  round  backed  hills,  which  are  alike  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape  or  to  pastoral  pursuits. 

The  more  hilly,  or  mountainous  lands,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  While,  the- 
Eleven  Points,  the  Current,  and  the  Big  Black  rivers,  present  us  with  a  thin,  sharp 
soil,  resulting  fron>the  decomposition  of  the  semivitreous  sandfrlone,  which  is,  in 
general,  unproductive,  but  supports  some  of  the  most  magniJicent  pineries  west  of 
the  mountains.  The  intervening  vallies  are  characterized  by  a  very  productive 
soil,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  syenite  and  magnesian  limestones,, 
but  are  almost  too  limited  in  extent  for  agricultural  purposes. 

We  see  then,  that  unlike  most  mineral  countries,  southern  Missouri  presents 
every  requirement  necessary  to  render  it  in  general,  a  fine  agricultural  district.  A 
gfeat  draw  back  on  its  agricultural  advantages  is  the  want  of  a  convenient  mar- 
ket. If  by  any  means  lran«povlation  could  lie  provided  for  the  products  of  the 
country,  a  new  impulse  W0.UI4,  be.  ^iven  .to  indi^slry^^aijida  rapj^l  development 
would  not  only  take  place  in  its  agricultural,  but  likeiwise  ]xi  its  nvneral  resourcts.. 

StJB-^oiLS  AND  Clays.— The  subsoils  and  clays  of  a  country  general  jartake, 
more  or  less  of  the  cliemkd  nature  of  ll>e  soils  which-  are  found  above  thf m. 
The  alumine,  as  an  element,  becomes,  however,  naore- abun(|anl,  w'hile  the  silex 
and  the  salts  of  lime  are  usually  much  diminisl^^^^_^„  •'KTlt"'  "^^  '^^^'^'■^ri'^s 
observed  to  arise  from  this  variatioa  in  t!}Sli3Sf^^,,^P»'^^in|  ^^^^<^^^^"'^"'^'> 
is  not  the  only  one ;  a  subsoil  or  claj-,,^;^^  ^^^^^^  t  ^^  '^on, 

amaleria!  imparting  to  it  a  y^"  -...^  ^  ,j  ,.        .'"""y 
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considerable  extent  in  the  soil  itself.  Again,  though  subsoils  and  clays  abound 
in  organic  matter,  this  does  not  exist  in  the  form  of  vegetable  mould,  but  as  color- 
less compounds,  which  cause  no  variation  in  their  general  appearance. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  is  peculiarly  favored  in  the  character  of  its  subsoils  and 
clays,  which  furnish  a  most  beautiful  building  material.  Owing  to  the  great 
abundance  of  oxyde  of  iron  and  alumine  in  their  constitution,  bricks  formed  of 
them  have  a  most  lively  tint  of  red,  and  exhibit  a  fineness  of  texture  and  a  soft- 
ness of  aspect  which  we  have  not  observed  at  any  other  town  built  on  the  surface 
of  the  great  carboniferous  formation  of  the  west.  In  many  of  our  western  towns- 
the  bricks  have  a  hardness  and  harshness  of  aspect,  and  a  mottled  stone-like  color 
which  is  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

These  clays  are  likewise  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  furnish- 
ing, when  well  burnt,  a  most  beautiful  stoneware.  Variegated  clays  of  a  fine 
quality  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  iSt.  Louis,  and  fine  beds  of  fire  clay 
accompany  the  coal  measure  a  few  miles  west  of  the  cit)'. 

In  the  mineral  district  Mr.  Woolford  has  recently  discovered,  near  Caledonia, 
some  kaolins  and  pipe  clays,  which  seem  to  be  properly  constituted  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  porcelain  and  earthenware.  These  have  already  been  noticed  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Western  Journal,  and  will  receive  a  more  special  notice  when 
we  can  find  leisure  to  give  them  a  regular  analysis. 

Similar  clays  are  said  to  exist  in  great  abundance  near  Cape  Girardeau.  The 
delf  ware  manufactured  in  our  city  from  the  clay  obtained  near  Commerce,  in 
Scott  county,  was  of  a  fair  quality.  The  discovery  of  these  clays  may  be  deemed 
of  great  value  to  the  future  interests  of  the  State,  when  a  manufacturing  spirit 
shall  receive  its  full  development  among  us. 

Rocks — Limestones. — A  beautiful  building  material  is  furnished  by  the  layers 
of  compact  carboniferous  limestone  on  which  the  city  of  St.  Louis  is  built ;  the 
same  formation  extends  throughout  the  northern  division  of  the  State,  sometimes 
appearing  at  the  surface,  but  more  generall)'  covered  over  by  alluvion.  Some  of 
the  layers  abound  in  a  species  of  cj-athophyllum  or  coral,  and  when  polished 
would  furnish  a  marble  of  great  beauty,  being  of  a  fawn  colored  ground,  on  which 
these  white  fossils  with  their  delicate  lines  of  organization  would  be  elegantly 
displayed.  If  this  quarry  discovered  by  H.  L.  Cobb,  Esq.,  aboat-tenthrles  south'' '■ 
west  of  St.  Louis,  should  furnish- an  abf&ndant-fiupply  of  this  marble',  itwill  prov^"* 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  public  taste.  .      .;    ,    . 

Some  of  the  layers  of  this  carboniferous  limestone  furnish  lime  of  an  excellent 
qiiality,  and  I  axQ  induced  to  believe  that  some  are  sufficiently  alhiminons  loform 
a  good  hydraulic  cgmeot.  Thisiimestone  becomes  oolitic  in  the 'neighborhood  of 
Ste.  Genevieve,  {^Sfc^^^*^  "'  ^d  in  our  city  as  a  building  materi-al".     As' 

a  buiWing  sto  in  ^^'HW^O^*'  l)cing'lTf«ny  way  superior  to  the' com- 

pactlimeslf-  "^         ^^  ^u  gattWfc^- ^^'^'"S  '^  ^' '^'"^  P***^^^  ^^''^^ 


lifeWe  tp^'sca/o  from  A^*^ 


^. 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  State  House  at  Jefferson  City  should  have 
been  built  of  such  perishable  material  as  is  furnished  by  the  quarries  in  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  This  is  a  fine  grained  friable  silicious  limestone,  which 
seems  to  be  easily  affected  by  frost,  and  already  presents  rather  an  unseemly  ap- 
pearance. 

Sandstones. — Though  sandstones  are  abundant  in  Missouri,  we  know  of  none 
which  forms  a  good  building  material.  They  are  in  general  too  coarse  grained 
and  not  being  well  cemented,  a)e  entirely  too  brittle.  Some  of  those  found  in  the 
mineral  region  would  form  excellent  flagstones,  being  hard  and  semi-vitrcous  in 
texture,  but  are  unseemly  in  appearance  from  ihe  coarseness  of  their  siructure. 

Near  Ste.  Genevieve  a  most  beautiful  white  sandstone,  which  is  exceedingly 
friable,  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Experience  has  proved  it  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  glass;  and  I  am  informed  that  the  manufactories  of 
Pittsburgh  are  now  mostly  supplied  from  these  quarries. 

Porphyry. — The  porphyries  which  abound  in  the  southern  portion  of  JNlissouri 
must  at  some  future  day  be  much  sought  alter  for  architectural  and  ornamental 
purposes.  Some  of  them  are  of  a  red  ground  with  white  crystals  disseminated 
through  them,  and  are  susceptible  of  receiving  a  high  polish. 

Syenite. — None  of  the  syenite  which  covers  such  an  extensive  surface  in  the 
mineral  region,  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  building  purposes — it  is  in  general  too 
coarse  grained  and  loose  in  the  adhesion  of  its  particles.  From  a  discovery  of 
graphic  granite  made  by  Mr.  Woolford,  already  referred  to,*  it  is  probable  that 
this  valuable  material  may  be  found  in  considerable  abundance. 

Primitive  Marble,  or  Saccharoidal  Limestone. — There  are  several  varieties 
of  primitive  marble  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pilot  Knob,  which,  if  in  sufficient 
quantity,  will  prove  very  valuable  as  the  resources  of  the  State  become  more  de- 
veloped. One  of  these  is  white  without  veins  ;  another  is  of  a  beautiful  rose  color, 
without  any  variation  in  the  uniformity  of  its  coloring  or  texture,  and  a  third 
which  we  discovered  in  the  bottom  of  a  creek,  is  of  a  fawn  color,  with  white 
veins  traversing  it.  It  seems  to  form  the  bed  of  the  creek  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  probably  exists  in  great  abundance. 

Sclphate  of  Lime,  or  Gypsum. — This  valuable  mineral  is  said  to  exist  in 
Jackson  county,  where  it  forms  a  regular  layer,  cropping  out  on  the  bank  of  the 
Missouri  river  for  a  considerable  distance.  If  so,  it  may  prove  of  great  utility  to 
.tWiUuiffs,^^9H|tUf^liij^e£^t5jPff})p^t^ffif<,,o,  ,.^,..,^  ,,u  ,,,,.,^   ■,,■, 

none  arCnJi^rb^aofigrfi^te/  ,yialue,*lpa^jt^^,):^itui)[^l)q^3  ^m^ions  wl^ich  arc  re- 
posited  h^^J?fi,t!i^?i.w4?<^)f?^^  i^fi.^^l\ftft4.4m}ff^«;^;'f)jQ.Wj^^  S''^^^.  storehouses 
of  fuel  when  the  forests  have  disappeared  b^^9C6j^rfgijtla|:,ady^nc^Sto|.fivu"liza- 

tion.         tri'ifrvo  -nrr  oala  ii  'jiOflq^ofr:;j,   luo  ni  ■^^■^'■-'*''~-    ■^ylhg'''''   '' 
.The  Illift«if>q94'n^*W>?^ei^te(f/^'sflt#9.i5^'^*^^^^  ^ 
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probably  prolonged  through  tlie  entire  noilhcni  division  of  the  State,  finding  its 
southern  limit  in  a  narrow  band  extending  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri river. 

At  Cote  Sans  Dessein,  it  assumes  the  form  of  cannel  coal,  a  variety  which  pos- 
sesses lees  bituminous  matter  and  more  carbon  than  that  which  is  termed  bitumi- 
nous coal. 

This  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  most  important  deposits  of  coal  in  the  west. 
From  an  imperfect  examination  made  in  this  district  in  1843,  we  were  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  found  to  constitute  an  extensive  formation.  Subse- 
quent discoveries  have  confirmed  this  opinion.  It  has  been  found  at  several  dis- 
tant and  distinct  points  in  Cole  and  Callaway  counties,  and  as  high  as  forty  miles 
upon  tlie  Osage  river.  This  proves  that  this  formation  is  hy  no  means  very  lim- 
ited in  its  extent.  Some  of  its  layers  are,  perhaps,  of  great  thickness.  One  on 
the  Osage  had  been  excavated  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet  without  penetrating  through 
it.  Another,  near  Cote  Sans  Dessein,  has  been,  we  are  informed,  penetrated  by 
a  shaft  twenty-five  feet  deep  with  a  similar  result,  which  has  induced  the  pro- 
prietor to  infer  that  the  stratum  is  here  vertical  in  position.  This  may  be  so,  as 
the  country  around  this  locality  is  much  broken  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
question  could  be  readily  determined  by  observing  the  lines  of  stratification  in  the 
coal  itself.  Even  were  it,  however,  only  three  or  four  feet  thick  in  its  layers  the 
extent  of  its  distribution  would  render  it  inexhaustible  for  at  least  several 
centuries. 

This  coal,  on  distillation,  furnishes  an  excellent  coke,  and  generates  gas  of  a  fine 
illuminaling  power.  On  burning,  it  leaves  but  little  ash,  produces  much 
flame,  and  being  entirely  destitute  of  sulphur,  is  better  adapted  to  many  manu- 
facturing purposes  than  the  common  bituminous  coal. 

We  feel  satisfied  that  much  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  may 
be  attributed  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  bituminous  coal  used  in  our  grates  and 
manufactories.  It  abounds  much  in  sulphur,  which  on  burning,  assumes  the  form 
of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  while  much  of  it  is  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  as  sub-, 
limed  sulphur.  This  is  rendered  evident  by  the  suffocative  qualities  of  the  air 
during  the  winter  season,  when  these  agents  are  most  abundantly  diffused.  The 
sulphurous  acid,  as  well  as  the  sulphuric  formed  by  its  combining  with  an  addi- 
tional proportion  of  Gxygen"in  tire  atmosphete  have'Sstrong  affinity  fofwater,  and 
when  inhaled  into  the  lungs  combftie-'^lH  tfle '^at^  ^JpyHtyfesSSv^ich  giv^ 
ftuidrty  to 'the  fnli6tf^aiaii^<^df  !ftf«'iiW't^cbe^,'atia^'t}fti^tyim  W'^fjs^of  dryness 
and  sulfJic^tibrf:--'- i^HBi^^fMtB'alidt^rf^l^ '"fti^H^^^ 

they  act' as  I'MtiVHlcffit^'bfi'tl^gft^ulJlidrii^y'tt^fl^/  difl(P*(0*^W!y5ifeffaUy'corii. 
Iributte  W  ^^'fe:"'6tif  biif^'bf'iWM-fiWt'yi^  Ij-JifioqV'Sib  ovBd  t}>.9iol  aril  fiadv/  l^uX  i^ 
That  free  ^yj^K  abounds  in  our  atmosphere  is  also  very  evident  froni/ the 
blackehiri^' '^^^l^^^l^^^^s^^^i^i^^-^^t^^^^ d(  T'^st'Wtsome  lime 
in  the  open    equ^lS^>     ranges  which  take  plai.c  In.^l^ip.J&^ldJi-fiJUQr-afid'fTea 
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the  gold  leaf  of  our  signs  when  not  well  sized— as  well  as  from  ihe  fact  that  rain 
water  caught  from  the  eaves  of  our  houses  during  even  the  summer  moiilhs  will, 
when  left  standing  lor  some  time,  deposit  sulphur  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The 
inhalation  of  sulphur  in  this  form  is  not  more  injurious  than  that  of  any  other 
matter  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  It  is  no  doubt  expectorated  or  thrown  out  of 
the  lungs  like  the  fine  particles  of  coal  dust  with  which  it  is  frequently  associa- 
ted. The  coal  dust  imparts  to  the  matter  expectorated  a  black  tinge,  which  some 
nervous  patients  have  mistaken  for  an  incipient  mortification  of  the  lungs. 

If  the  cannel  coal,  which  is  free  from  sulphur,  and  which  in  breaking  does  not 
throw  out  particles  in  a  minute  state  of  division  could  be  generally  introduced  into 
our  houses  and  manufactories,  we  feel  satislied  that  it  would  greatly  improve  the 
healthfulness  of  our  city. 

The  bituminous  coal  near  St.  Louis,  is  not  of  so  good  a  qualit}-  as  that  procured 
from  the  Illinois  coal  mines.  It  abounds  in  much  augite  and  shale,  and  is  too 
much  impregnated  with  sulphur  in  the  f jrm  of  iron  pyrites  to  be  u«ed  to  advan- 
tage in  the  manufacture  of  the  metals. 

In  our  next  number  we  will  endeavor  to  present  a  view  of  the  resources  of  the 
State  in  the  ores  of  lead,  copper,  iron  and  other  metals. 


ART.  VI.— TUE  CULTURE  OF  HEMP. 

The  value  of  hemp  as  an  agricultural  staple  is  materially  lessened 
in  this  country  by  the  frequent  and  great  fluctuations  which  occur  in 
its  price,  especially  in  districts  where  it  is  produced  by  hired  labor. 

A  certain  demand  and  steady  prices  for  a  staple  raised  for  exporta- 
tion, are  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  grown. 
The  price  of  a  leading  staple  rules  the  nominal  value  of  every  other 
kind  of  property,  as  well  as  of  labor,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
grov^,4^  *gai»^r,in^tlj,e^^nd  l|y,  pr\ce§  ua^ysualjh^  ,lwgl^,  while  diss^pr 
p«^in1^ent  amd,  ^bavf^^^mpnt,  ,ax^  the  almost  cer;^  consetju^njces  (nf 
^  sudden  decline.  ,,^orpqy-e,r  ;  high  prices  stimulate  ncany  ixi;dividiLals 
to  enter  into  the  business  without,thp  siijUljiPr  n^^^ns,T9eccssaify  to  «a;- 
sure  success,  and  by  their  ill-advised  enterprise,  the  product  is  enlarged 
beyond  the  measure  of  the  demand.  ■•"■'' 

This  unsatisfartory  cona^tion  oi  Ine  herrrp  growers  would  pot  long 
continue  il  iney  were  thoxoughLy  advised  of  the  eA*r  p  «  t-'Sie  demand  ; 

qijiturj^l  socLetieaiqx  ,clubis|,jtq(.re: 
aiding  to-  the  %4i^At*tyt  j-oquired. 


qijiturjfl  socLetieai9x,clubis|,jtq(,reg^^3^^-  ^       •■°T'^?t6j^.|«^iy^ipn  ,ac- 


~''^''  ■'.;  V 
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It  does  not  appear  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  we  exported  any  hemp  of  American  grovrth  in  the  year  ending  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1847,  and-until  we  find  a  foreign  market,  there  will 
be  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  home  demand  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  all  useful  and  practical  purposes.  Not  having 
the  necessary  facts  in  our  possession,  and  desiring  to  obtain  them  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers,  we  have  continued,  in  every  number  of  the 
Western  Journal,  to  solicit  communications  upon  the  culture  of  hemp, 
including  the  details  of  sowing,  reaping,  rotting,  breaking,  and  manu- 
facturing— with  an  account  of  the  latest  improvements  and  discoveries 
in  each  branch,  and  also,  the  prospect  of  extending  its  uses,  and  of 
increasing  the  demand ;  and  likewise,  a  description  of  the  soil  and 
location  best  adapted  to  its  growth.  But  so  little  interest  do  the  hemp 
growers  seem  to  take  in  this  matter,  that  we  have  not,  until  now,  re- 
ceived a  solitary  fact  upon  the  subject,  except,  in  one  instance,  from 
a  manufacturer  of  this  city,  and  that  was  obtained  by  personal  appli- 
cation. This  silence  on  the  part  of  growers,  dealers,  and  consumers, 
has  greatly  discouraged  us,  for  we  had  begun  to  apprehend  that  we 
were  looked  upon  as  soliciting  information  to  which  we  had  no  right, 
and  officiously  meddling  with  the  business  of  others.  But  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  a  highly  intelligent  and  practical  hemp 
grower,  has  relieved  us,  in  some  degree,  from  our  misgivings  ;  and  we 
design  to  follow  this  communication  with  a  series  of  articles  upon  the 
economy  of  hemp  growing  in  the  United  States,  in  which  we  shall 
embody  all  the  information  that  we  can  obtain  upon  the  uses  of  hemp, 
and  the  extent  to  which  these  uses  are  likely  to  be  decreased ;  and  to 
the  end  that  we  may  do  justice  to  the  subject,  we  again  solicit  those 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  matter,  to  furnish  us  such  facts  as  they  may 
dStJm  usieful.'  We  especially  desire  toknoW^  qnariilty  c/fhkmp' rc^ 
quired  to  fit  out  a' vessel  of  a' given  tottnage, -including  sail^  and'cof^-' 
age,  specifying  t^'qtiaiitii^  required  for  each,^-'and  also,  the' aiWi^at' 
depreciatioh  in'fti<e'vallieof'ihis  oiit^t^^'^ ' "'  g^or-Jua.:.  c;in  -ioia-j  o; 

To  the  Editors  of  tlie  Western  Journal:      ^.,' -,  ^  a<-  '\' ~    -  .  ,'    '  .. -  ,    r 

With  a  soil  peculiarly  adapted  lo  the  growtl^o  ,this  stajjle,  thereare  ;  many 
parts  of  the  Western  States  that,  throwing  asi(Je  the  cultivation  of,  all  other. agri- 
cultural proct^^^&I^M^urce  of  profit,  might  thrive  and  accumulate  wealth  to 
an  indepenaeiM|^H^^B^|^\  p.roduction  Of  this  indispensable  article  of  a 
civilized  cominw«*iaA^  *■  '  '"  y{  \^  -''£ut  '1^^  j^^^  *hat  k'farmer  mustprodnce 
a  little  of  every  thin£"''  ^ort  I«  ^^__^yj^^  he^'m^et  gr6\^,'to  eome' C-ttent..  ^krj 
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X.roiluct  of  the  earth,  that  is  necessary  for  the  consumption  or  use  of  his  own  fam- 
ily or  neighborhood — has,  hitherto.,  contributed  in  no  small  degree,  to  keep  the 
farming  portion  of  the  community  far  behind,  in  the  acquirement  of  that  requiicd 
agricuhural  information  so  indispensably  necessary,  for  excelling  in  the  production 
of  any  particular  staple  of  any  country.  Few  bestow  their  leisure  time  or  atten- 
tion towards  ascertaining  the  best  or  most  profitable  mode  of  growing  to  the  great- 
est extent,  any  peculiar  staple,  or  make  it  their  endeavor  to  find  out  what  pro- 
duction is  best  calculated  for  their  lands  or  situations,  and  which  will  yield  the 
best  product,  at  least  cost  of  labor  or  time.  Such  may,  and  probably  do,  know 
that  a  soil  which  will  produce  hemp,  will  also  grow  tobacco  of  the  finest  and 
heaviest  sort,  and  that  a  soil  which  will  bring  tobacco,  of  the  highest  value,  can- 
not grow  hemp  three  feet  high.  They  also  know  that  land  which  will  produce 
a  tolerable  good  crop  of  corn  or  wheat,  cannot  produce  tobacco  profitably.  This 
analysis  might  be  farther  extended. 

The  farmer  who  intends  to  make  hemp  his  staple  production,  must  not  only 
have  the  kind  of  land  suitable  to  its  growth,  but  must  also  n^ake  up  his  mind  to 
set  aside  the  cultivation  of  such  other  of  the  vegetable  productions,  as  come  in 
contact,  or  interfere  with,  the  growth  of  this  article.  Tobacco  and  hemp  cannot 
be  advantageously  grown  upon  the  same  farm,  unless  one  set  of  hands  is  allotted 
to  each,  for  the  crisis  of  each  crop  arrives  at  the  same  time.  When  tobacco  is 
in  that  state  requiring  constant  attention,  the  hemp  is  ready  for  cutting. 

For  hemp,  the  soil  must  be  dry,  rich  and  light.  It  will  no  more  grow  and 
flourish  upon  wet  land  than  upon  white  oak  knobs.  The  best  timbered  lands  for 
its  production  are  those  upon  which  the  natural  growth  is  hackberry  and  elm. 
If  these  kinds  prevail,  particularly  hackberry,  with  an  undergrowth  of  pawpaw 
and  hazel,  it  matters  not  what  other  varieties  of  timber  are  scattered  throughout. 
Large  grapevines,  intertwining  themselves  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  are 
always  a  concomitant  of  such  a  soil.  Upon  such  a  spot  the  first  thing  to  be  dfin 
is  to  grub  up  the  undergrowth,  taking  all  the  roots  possible  with  it.  This  should 
take  place  during  the  year  previous,  for,  to  leave  new  land  in  suitable  order  for 
hemp,  it  must  be  commenced  upon  the  year  before  it  is  intended  to  be  cultivated; 
as  much  of  the  timber  must  then  be  fell  as  possible,  and  all  that  is  not  made  into 
rails,  burnt  up  in  heaps,  oi  removed  from  the  ground  for  other  purposes.  What 
timber  is  not  removed  should  be  belted  with  the  axe,  and,  to  insure  its  death,  this 
should  be  done  between  the  15th  June  and  1st  July. 

Having  removed  the  timber,  to  the  extent  intended,  and  burnt  the  brush,  the 
sod  is  ready  for  the  plough.  It  is  best  for  an  axeman  (or  boy)  to  accompany  each 
plough,  that  whenever  a  root  is  struck  it  may  l^p-^vgipdr  and  thrown  out,  thus 
permitting  the  ploa0lt4dt]ail«iti  ita«<mrsftMU€>bistr\^c4e^.  ,  I^^ve  found  the  "  Uncle 
Toby"  Peoria  Plnlisb  far  pwferabW  for  .iHwi^ig  'Xk^etf^  jlp  any  I  have  used.  In 
fact  I  have  neyw  ^9en  a.>pioligh  thftl^.liiked  <is  w^l  iffc^^y  kind  of  ploughing 
After  getting  ajfkae  ^iloughitig.Hiegromid  piighj  to  i)^  well  j^aTowed  w  tli  a  heavy 
42  ■^*'  *  '     ^/ 
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iron  teeth  harrow,  and  if  the  tool  is  not  sufficiently  lieavy  to  tear  the  sods  to  pieces, 
it  should  have  the  addition  of  a  log  of  wood  lasiied  on  it.  It  should  then  be  cross- 
ploughed  again  and  harrowed  as  before.  Land  cannot  be  loo  well  broken  up  and 
pulverized  for  a  crop  of  hemp  to  succeed  well.  Every  lick  it  gets  will  improve 
its  production. 

Presuming  a  field,  intended  for  hemp,  to  have  been  thus  prepared  during  the 
previous  year,  it  will  be  proper,  as  soon  after  the  spring  opens  as  practicable,  to 
again  turn  it  over  and  harrow  it  for  the  season's  crop.  The  breaking  up  or  turn- 
ing of  the  surface  of  cultivated  land,  either  by  the  plough,  space,  or  hoe,  for  the 
reception  and  growth  of  seeds,  is  a  process  so  universally  practised,  and  withal, 
«o  indispensable  for  the  fructification  and  growth  of  the  crops  intended  to  be 
rai.sed  thereon,  that  it  may  be  deemed  incredible  that  such  a  common  and  simple 
affair  should  not  be  universally  understood  ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
many  and  frequent  mistakes  are  made  in  this  matter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  there 
is  no  crop  grown,  requiring  such  an  absolute  fineness  and  complete  pulverising 
of  the  soil  as  hemp,  and  none  that  will  pay  as  well  for  the  work  put  on  it.  And 
this  work  cannot  be  carried  on  in  a  wet  time.  The  earth  cannot  be  put  in  the 
required  order  unless  dry.  Better  do  nothing  than  disturb  its  rest  when  in  a 
wet  or  clammy  state.  No  matter  how  wet  the  sod  is  when  first  turned  over,  but 
1  speak  of  the  ground  after  it  has  been  placed  in  a  state  of  preparation  by  the 
plough  and  harrow.  The  pernicious  effects  of  stirring  prepared  or  cultivated  land 
when  wet,  not  only  destroys  the  growth  of  the  first,  but  also  of  that  of  several 
successive  years.  Hemp  ground  thus  prepared  should  not  have  a  hoof  of  any 
kind  pass  over  it. 

Having,  then,  put  the  soil  of  the  hemp  field  in  the  order  specified,  it  may  be 
laid  of!  in  lands  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  wide,  with  a  log-chain  made  fast  to  the 
single-tree,  and  dragged  after  a  single  horse.  When  lands  are  laid  ofi  by  a 
plough,  although  shallowly,  for  the  sowing  of  seed  of  any  kind,  especially  hemp 
seed,  there  is  an  inclination  of  the  seed  for  the  furrow,  and  it  comes  up  in  streaks. 
A  harrow  will  follow  the  sower.  The  seed  is  sown  broad-cast,  at  the  rate  of 
one  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre.  When  sown  thicker,  the  seed  may  be  con- 
sidered as  thrown  away — worse  than  lost — for  all  over  this,  will  produce  an 
undergrowth  of  hemp,  siuothered  by  the  strong,  thrifty  stalks,  which  will  be  in 
the  way  of  cutting,  handling  and  breaking,  and  too  short  to  amount  to  any  thing 
except  an  impediment  to  the  haitds.     I  have  tried  it. 

A  dry  or  wet  season  setting  in,  soon  after  the  sowing  of  hemp  seed,  is  unpro- 
pitious  for  its  full  development — the  dry  season  withholding  a  due  moisture  from 
the  seed,  thus  preventing;  it^ 'germination  ;  the  wet,  packing  the  soil  hard,  to  be 
baked  by  tha  sun,  whfn^  it  e5t'6ffS'ib  ihflUOTice.  If'  the  first  two  or  three  weeks 
is  seasonable,  the  crop  Is  ft^good  as  made.  Whenever  a  crop  hafe  come  up  well, 
and  passed  the  first  thrte  weeksin  gio*?Jrg  order,  the  leaves  keep  the  moisture 
from  being  evaporated  {-.^yy,  it^^oots,  by  the  .sun,  a.  d  the  larger  itgels,  the  better 
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order  it  keeps  itself  in.  A  drought  seldom,  if  ever,  hurts  hemp  a  month  old. 
To  insure  a  heavy  crop,  the  seed  skould  be  sown  as  early  in  April  as  practica- 
ble,'taking  into  view  the  weather,  as  well  as  the- preparation  of  the  ground,  for, 
although  I  have  seen  a  good  crop  raised  from  seed  sown  in  May,  it  is  the  univer- 
sal opinion  of  those  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon  the  subject,  (sanctioned 
by  my  own  experience,)  lhat|jpe  sooner  it  is  sown  after  the  frost  is  from  the 
ground,  and  it  is  in  suitable  order  for  ploughing,  the  b#er.  Fine  crops  have 
been  produced  from  iMarch  sowing.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  injured  by  frost.  I 
never  heard  of  the  happening  of  such  a  circumstance. 

Regarding  seed,  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion.  I  prefer  that  grown  during  the 
previous  year,  upon  stalks  cullivated  as  corn,  for  the  sole  production  of  seed, 
rather  than  of  the  growth  of  any  preceding  year,  or  from  small  hemp,  unsuitable 
for  cutting,  left  in  the  field.  Old  seed  is  uncertain.  I  have  known  a  good  crop, 
(1000  lbs.  ppr  acre,)  produced  from  such  seed,  and  I  have  known  it  fail  altogether. 
Much,  if  not  all  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  seed  has  been  kept  over. 
If  it  was  well  dried  when  got  out  of  the  chaff,  and  not  permitted  to  get  heated  ia 
large  bulks,  I  presume  it  would  germinate  and  thrive  as  well  as  any  other.  I  think 
it  safest,  and  of  course  best,  for  every  farmer  to  raise  his  own  seed — he  then 
knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  what  calculations  to  make  for  a  crop.  The  pulp 
of  the  hemp  seed  may  appear  sound  and  fresh,  and  still  it  may  not  sprout.  The 
seed  sown  should  be  run  through  a  wheat-fan  until  all  the  chaff  and  whitish 
looking  grains  are  exterminated. 

When  you  are  ready  to  commence  sowing,  should  the  earth  be  diy,  and  there 
exists  little  appearance  of  rain  soon,  I  think  it  best  to  plough  in  the  seed  with  a 
one  horse  plow — either  share  or  shovel,  and  then  harrow  thoroughly,  leveling  the 
land  throughout. 

Hemp  seed  sown  upon  the  kind  of  land  designated,  well  prepared,  will,  in  a 
common  season,  produce  ten  or  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  the  clear  article,  pet 
acre. 

I  will  recapitulate.     For  the  successful  growing  of  hemp,  it  is  indispensable, 

1st.  To  select  a  rich,  dry  soil. 

2d.  To  sow  good,  clean  seed,  early,  and  at  a  seasonable  time. 

3d.  To  plough  or  harrow  in  (or  both,)  the  seed,  as  the  soil  and  season  seem 
to  require.  But,  although  every  thing  else  is  done,  if  the  ground  is  noi  fine 
enough,  and  clear  of  roots,  trees,  (which  shade,  particularly,)  and  turf,  a  good 
and  productive  crop  must  not  he  expected. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  hemp  will  not  do  well  in  old  worn  cut 
ground,  unless  it  be  first  deeply  ploughed,  (say  ten  or  twelve  inches,)  and  sowed 
down  in  clover,  to  remain  two  years,  ^nd.j^jjputyrped  over  in  the  fall  and  permit- 
led  to  remain  a  year  tjBOii^e.j  It  m^y  lj^ei^.].(^,tiifflei«^.,9yer  in  the  fall  again,  and  re- 
main until  spring,  vfhen  it  is  easily  put  in  gfji^ii  prdeij  for  hemp.  Soil,  once  rich, 
will  grow  a  first  rate  crop  of  hemp  after  bein  in.  this  manner.    I  speak 
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experimentally.  Neither  will  hemp  grow  well  after  a  small  grain  crop  of  any 
kind.  This  fact  has  been  fully  tested.  But  after  corn  and  tobacco,  if  these  crop& 
have  been  well  and  cleanly  cultivated  during  the  previous  year,  it  quickly  shoots 
up  and  grows  rapidly  and  luxuriously  ;  smothers  down  everything  else,  and  ar- 
rives at  maturity  in  August  or  September,  according  to  the  time  of  sowing- 
However  late  it  may  have  been  sown,  hemp  wiltjjlways  be  ready  for  cutting  in 
August,  though  it  wil^%a\i  for  you  a  little  longer. 

For  cutting  hemp,  some  farmers  use  the  cradle,  and  some  the  hook.  With  the 
former  the  common  work  for  a  hand  is  an  acre  per  day — with  the  latter  one  half 
an  acre  or  less.  Where  the  growth  is  not  over  eight  feet  in  height,  it  is  thought 
best,  by  some,  to  cradle,  but  when  higher,  the  hemp-hook  is  generally  used.  In 
fact,  hemp  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  cannot  be  cradled  to  advantage,  and  laid  straight 
enough  to  handle  with  convenience.  I  use  the  hook  always,  from  the  conviction 
that  more  is  saved  in  the  article  than  is  lost  in  the  time.  An  inch  at  the  bottom 
is  worth  a  foot  at  the  top,  and,  where  the  cradle  is  used  the  hemp  cannot  be  cut 
so  low  as  where  it  is  cut  with  the  hook.  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  cradler  who 
could  cut  as  close  to  the  ground  as  a  hooker,  nor  is  the  hemp  generally  laid  so 
well  by  the  former  as  by  the  latter. 

That  the  color  of  the  hemp  may  be  bright  it  should  lay  in  the  swath  until  r. 
rain  has  occurred.  The  leaves  then  come  off  easily  and  the  color  is  brighter. 
It  is  then  put  up  in  shocks,  where  it  remains  until  the  heat  of  summer  has 
passed  by — say  October — when  it  may  be  spread  for  rotting.  This  is  most 
conveniently  done  upon  the  ground  from  which  it  grew,  which  affords  ample 
space.  As  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  rotted  to  permit  the  woody  substance  or  pith 
to  be  easily  broken,  and  seperated  from  the  bark  or  lint,  it  should  be  taken  up  and 
again  put  in  shocks,  from  which  it  is  broken  out  in  dry  weather,  during  the 
winter. 

Some  farmers  stack  their  hemp  from  the  swath,  and  let  it  remain  in  that  situa- 
tion until  rotting  time,  under  the  impression  that  hemp  thus  managed  produces  a 
brighter  and  better  article.  I  doubt  it,  but  of  one  thing  am  satisfied — that  this- 
process  costs  double  labor,  and  that  at  cutting  time,  when  it  can  be  hardly  spared. 
In  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  seven  or  eight  acres  to  the  land  is  all  sufficient. 

Many  machines  have  been  invented  and  brought  forward  for  the  breaking  of 
hemp,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  one  that,  taking  into  consideration  time,  expense 
aad  the  manner  of  cleaning  out  the  fibre,  equalled  the  old  fashioned  hand-brake. 
Latterly,  however,  I  have  read  an  account  of  "  Williams'  Hemp-breaking  Ma- 
chine," which  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any  other  yet  invented,  both  regarding 
economy  and  good  work.     I  hope  it  may  succeed. 

The  staple  of  western  hemp  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other,  and  that  it  may  meet 
a  good  and  certain  market,  it  is  indi^p^nskble  that  it  be  clear  of  all  foreign  sub- 
stances— the  clear  article-^\<i*eH-*j)rt!p^d  aird '-baled  in  such  order  as  to  secure  its 
transportation  to  any  pai't  oiM'^^i'M.    "    ^     '  J.  T.  CLEVELAND. 

Hazel  Ridge,  Mo.,  jilf] 


ART.  VII.— THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  A^'D  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  FIXE  ARTS. 

Br   ALFRED   S.    WAUGH,    ESQ. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Aj  THOUGH  it  is  supposed  by  some  writers  that  the  Hindoos  and  Phceneciar.s 
preceded  the  Eg)'ptians  in  the  pur.«uit  of  the  Fine  Arts;  yet,  as  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  they  were  the  first  people  who  erected  architecture  into  a  science,  we 
ehall  take  that  dark  and  mysterious  land  as  the  field  wherein  to  begin  our  re- 
searches. Among  the  subjects  of  t  e  Pharaohs,  Architecture,  like  all  other 
works  emanating  from  the  creative  sources  of  the  mind,  heiame  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  hierarchy,  a  power  ul  agent  in  the  service  of  a  religion  whose  influ- 
ence, at  once  omnicient  and  fascinating,  pervaded  every  condition  of  men,  regu- 
lating  and  control ing  every  employment,  from  tlTe  regal  exercise  of  the  sceptre 
down  to  the  minutest  occupation  of  domestic  privacy;  lending  its  massive  gran- 
deur to  the  perfect  subjugation  of  the  human  intellect.  The  absolute  control 
aimed  at  by  her  priests,  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  the  Architecture  of  Egypt 
subservient  to  their  successful  despotism.  Hence,  those  essences  in  the  sublime, 
terror!  gloom.'  and  obscurity !  which  we  find  in  all  their  public  buildings,  gave 
to  this  art  a  distinctive  character  far  more  imposing  than  those  of  any  other  peo- 
ple. The  mythological  tenets  of  their  religion  were  stamped  with  an  indelible 
hand  upon  all  they  did,  and  this  beautiful  art,  which  afterwards,  in  Greece,  diS' 
played  its  immense  and  captivating  power^,  remained  for  centuries  in  the  same 
Btate  in  which  the  Greeks  found  it  on  their  first  acquaintance  with  Egypt.  These, 
although  nationally  of  a  more  modem  date  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  with  that  quick  perception  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  which  naturally  beloncs 
to  a  nation  breathing  the  heavenly  air  of  freedom,  looked  at  iheir  stupendous. struc- 
tures, not  for  the  purpose  of  producing  servile  copies,  but  of  giving  free  scope  to 
their  creative  powers,  and  exercising  those  faculues  which  most  unquestionably 
prove  the  divinity  of  man's  origin — taking  the  works  of  this  wonderful  people 
as  a  superstructure  whereon  to  build,  soon  raised  on  their  foundation  an  art  of 
such  sublimity  as  to  cast  its  ennobling  influence  o'er  all  the  land,  imparting  a  soft 
and  humanizing  charm  to  the  very  people  who  gave  it  existence. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  gifted  sons  of  Greece,  il  at  once  rose  to  intellectual 
maturity,  towering  aloft,  not  for  the  purpose  of  o'ershadowing  the  intellect  with 
a  mantle  of  supernatural  gloom — enslaving  with  the  uKist  apalling  manacles  the 
innate  spirit  of  the  divinity — but  of  developing  the  noblest  qualities  of  man's 
nature,  and  drawing  forth  grateful  adoration  of  the  atirilmies  of  a  host  of  imagi- 
nary deities  who  were  suppOv<ed  to  preside  over  ihe  desiinies  of  the  human  race 

Some  of  the  essentials  of  the  sublime  pervaded  all  ihe  works  of  the  Ecyplians, 
but  it  was  reserved  for  the  G»eeks  to  embody  the  whole  in  their  works  of  "  fine 
intelligence."     If  the  Greeks  had  been  content  to  be  mere  copyists,  or,  perhaps, 
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imitators,  the  crowning  glory  of  perfect  art,  the  Parthenon,  would  not  have'arisen 
to  adorn  that  classic  hnd,  or  cast  ihe  immortal  lustre  of  its  JaullJees  symmetry 
over  the  minds  of  succeeding  generations.  Its  matchless  beauiy  would  never 
have  had  even  a  conception,  to  say  nothing  of  an  existence.  It  would  but  have 
lived  under  the  shadow  of  its  prototype's  greatness,  and  at  best  have  fallen  short 
of  its  terrific  grandeur. 

In  the  intricacies  of  Ihe  labyrinth,  our  wonder  and  admiration  are  raised,  not 
at  the  contempialion  of  its  beauty,  but  its  sublimity  in  the  three  thousand  spacious 
halls,  and  chambers;  imbued  as  they  are  with  the  omnipotent  spirit  of  religion, 
you  behold  indeed  the  triumph  of  human  industry,  and  its  very  elaboration  serves 
to  depress  the  soul  into  a  slavish  dependence  on  man,  but  fails  to  raise  him  a 
single  step  above  the  earth  on  which  he  stands.  In  the  vast  conce])tions  of  the 
pyramids,  although  called  by  Strabo  "  barbarous  works  of  sinful  labor,"  we  see 
a  mighty  evidence  of  the  transcendent  powers  of  mind.  The  agency  of  the  laws 
of  mechanics  is  not  the  fir.st  object  that  arrests  the  allenlion,  wonderful  as  they 
are,  they  sink  into  comparative  insignificance;  our  first  emotions  are  ruised  at  the 
God-like  intellect  that  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  such  works,  giving  as  they  do, 
the  almost  perfect  impressions  of  endless  durability;  works  which  have  lasted  foe 
ages,  and  still  seem  destined  to  continue  to  the  uttermost  limit  of  the  very  globe 
which  they  inhabit. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Russel,  after  having  alluded  to 
the  great  care  observed  in  the  mummyfication  of  the  body,  "that  Egypt  was 
indebted  to  the  religious  speculations  of  her  ancient  sages  for  those  sublime  works 
of  architecture  which  still  distinguish  her  above  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
primitive  world." 

"It  must  at  the  source  be  acknowledged,"  continues  this  author,  "thalinalL 
countries  comparatively  rude;  vastness  of  size  takes  precedence  of  all  other 
qualities  in  architectural  arrangement." 

On  the  decline  of  the  Arts  in  Greece,  they  arose  in  Italy,  and  slione  with 
nearly  equal  splendor,*  until  a  more  humanizing  form  of  religion  changed  the 
style  of  Architecture,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  refulgence  of  chiisiianity,  the 
light  of  Heaven  was  more  freely  admitted  into  her  sanctuaries. 

The  great  church  of  St.  Pciei"?,  in  Rome,  the  most  famous  christian  temple  in-, 
llie  known  world,  slands  alone  in  its  grandeur,  and  seems  to  say, 

"  They  dreamed  not  of  a  perishable  home. 
Who  thus  could  build.*' 

*'*Inthe  early  period  of  the  Kmpire,"  says  Bloxim,  '-the  Romans  who  dprivpd  their 
knowledge  from  Greeoe,  im  ta'eil  liie  Greets  to  a  certain  extent  in  iht-i'  public  Inildiugft 
o£  nugn  tilde.  Soincol  tin'  (  onstr  .ctn  e  and  drcoaiive  featuitso  Koniai.  Archilt  ciure 
were,  lio  wevcr,  diflVre 1 1  Itoni  tliost-of  c  '  r»-  Gi  eciaii  design  ;  acd  a  a  s-tylt-  «  :is  lonned  mora 
meretricious  in  effect,  ani  of  greater ricbnt'^s  in  detail,  but  wanting  in  the  ibjsie  eija° 
elicity  and  severe  graoideurot  Itte  iriecfauai't." 

\  :  '-    '  ,M  flood  firm  h. 
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The  Gothic  churches  of  the  early  and  middle  ages,  richly  adorned  with 
*♦  Slender  shaftB  of  shapely  stone," 

And 

"  The  long  drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault.'* 
echoed  to  the  solemn  anthem  of  the  living  God.     The  groined  arches  and  stained 
glass  windows  of  this  beautiful  order,  created  an  atmo>i)here  of  reverence,  which, 
without  striking  terror,  assisted  the  worshi]>per  in  his  devotional  exercises. 

"  The  irregularit}'  of  medieval  buildings,  united  as  it  is  with  much  apparent  com- 
plexity, is  apt  to  make  a  mere  superficial  observer  imagine  that  such  designs  are 
not  the  result  of  thai  consideralion  and  forethought  exhibited  in  the  works  of 
classical  antiquity;  but  this  conclusion  is  very  far  from  being  correct,  for  although 
Gothic  architecture  adopted  forms  and  laws  which  aie  the  reverse  of  the  ancient 
ones,  it  introduced  new  principles  as  fixed  and  true,  as  full  of  unity  and  harmony, 
as  those  of  the  previous  system. "f 

A  distinguished  poet  says,  "the  Greeks  reared  a  structure  which  in  its  parts, 
and  as  a  whole  filled  the  mind  whh  the  calm  and  elevated  impression,  of  perfect 
beauly  and  symmatrical  projjoriion.  The  moderns  also  produced  a  whole,  a 
striking  whole,  but  it  was  by  blending  materials  and  fu.sing  the  jiarts  together." 

In  the  wonderfully  elaborate  and  vast  cathedral  churches  of  England,  no 
expense  seems  to  have  been  spared  by  those  who  reared  them,  the  only  thought 
or  care  seems  to  have  been  to  exhaust  the  store-house  of  iiiven'iOn  in  the  con- 
struction ol  bullJings  which  wnuLl  every  way  be  worthy  of  being  a  christian 
temple  and  of  the  acceptance  of  Him  in  whose  worship  they  were  intended  to 
a.<5sist.  The  grandeur  of  design,  boldness  of  execution,  and  perfect  haimony 
throughout  may  well  be  termed  sublime,  and  proves  them  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  the  poetical  appellation  bestowed  on  them  by  Coleridge  when  he  called  ihem 

"The  petrefactiOQS  of  our  religion." 

[architecture  concluded  in  the  kext.] 

t  Ajiglican  Church  Architecture,  by  James  Barr,  Architect. 


Fo3sii>  Remains — We  have  been  shown  a  mammoth  tooth,  recently  found  near 
Sulphur  Springs,  four  miles  south-west  of  Louisiana,  weighing  8J  pounds.  It  is 
of  a  bluish  cast,  and  in  a  petrified  slate,  and  when  found  was  embedded  in  the 
earth  with  the  grinding  surface  expo-sed.  The  teeth  oS  the  monster  of  which  thig. 
18  a  part,  must  have  weighed  over  two  hundred  pounds— its  head  several  thous- 
and. The  animal,  we  su])po.se,  was  one  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  was  well  calculated  for  traversing  its  majestic  rivers,  prairies 
and  forjsis.  The  tooih  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  V.  W.  Emmerson  of  this  town. 
~-Pike  County  {Mo-)  Banner. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  ST.  LOUIS. 

We  give  below  a  coir.parative  fable,  showing  the  receipts  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  produce  and  groceries,  at  the  landing  in  this  city,  from  the  1st  of  January  to 
the  1st  of  July,  forthe  years  1846,  1847,  and  1848,  which  we  make  up  from  our 
files,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  as  nearly  correct  as  can  be  arrived  at.  In  it  is 
not  inciuied  the  direct  shipments  of  produce  from  points  above  for  New  Orleans 
and  the  Ohio  river,  or  any  that  is  brought  in  by  wagons ;  consequently  it  does  not 
exhibit  by  anj'  means  all  that  is  brought  into  our  market.  Had  we  any  means  of 
ascertaining,  with  any  decree  of  accuracy,  the  amount  of  exports  from  this  city, 
it  would  exhibit  a  much  larger  amount  and  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  ex- 
tent of  our  trade. 


1848. 

1847. 

1846. 

Tobacco,  hhds, 

4,701 

3,460 

5,338 

Hemp,  bales. 

24,831 

59,647 

21,282 

Lead,  pigs. 

333,618 

358,528 

420,352 

Flour,  barrels, 

150,979 

235,374 

113.316 

Wheat,  bush, 

938,252 

1,644,429 

1,200,871 

Corn,       do, 

240,028 

844,673 

427,259 

Oats,       do. 

161,010 

162,665 

Rye,         do. 

3,840 

2,212 

3,247 

Barley,    do. 

65,036 

28,198 

13,641 

Beans,  bbls, 

2,340 

3,200 

2,283 

Sacks, 

1,267 

2,382 

700 

Flaxseed,  bbls. 

6,418 

3,555 

1,790 

Fruit,*  bbls, 

5,997 

7,550 

3,374 

Sacks, 

2,960 

8,361 

1,088 

Polajoes,  bbls, 

900 

1,820 

2,733 

Sacks, 

47,420 

19,330 

19,906 

Pork,  bbls, 

68,455 

35,992 

43,621 

Half  bbls, 

943 

250 

39 

Beef,  tierces. 

3,415 

1,162 

Bbls, 

2,295 

2,386 

12,202 

Half  bbls, 

192 

126 

Bacon,t  casks  and  tierces 

26,505 

11,450 

9,052 

Bbls  and  boxes, 

4,481 

1,090 

457 

Bulk  meat.t  lbs, 

6,625,244 

2,522,418 

700,430 

*k. 
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Lard,  tierces, 

3,48a 

Bbls. 

70,912 

28,293 

23,537 

Kegs, 

9,544 

7,175 

12,269 

Butter,  bbls, 

666 

610 

547 

Kegs,  firkins,  &c., 

1,946 

1,290 

1,565 

Cheese,  casks, 

22 

53 

270 

Boxes, 

3,142 

2,379 

5,463 

Tallow,  tierces  and  casks 

121 

40 

105 

Bbls, 

28Y 

171 

916 

Beeswax,  bbls, 

325 

315 

338 

Packages, 

382 

460 

374 

Beef  hides, 

40,443 

42,836 

50,267 

Whisky,  bbls. 

17,065 

13,638 

15,705 

Sugar,  hhds. 

1'7,500 

8,136 

8,042 

Bbls  and  boxes. 

5,784 

11,517 

2,493 

Molasses,  hhds.  and  tierces, 

153 

368 

Bbls, 

19,215 

4,707 

8,580 

Coffee,  bags, 

33,556 

30,296 

42,913 

Salt,t  sacks  and  bags. 

118,472 

58,150 

70,682 

Bbls, 

14,379 

11,602 

35,135 

•  Including  green  and  dried  apples  and  dried  peaches. 

f  Including  bacon  and  pork  in  salt. 

I  Including  Liverpool,  Turk's  Island,  Cadiz,  Stc. 


DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  THE  YEAR  184  i. 

Summary  statement  of  the  value  of  the  ExpoHs  of  the  growth,  produce,  and 
manufacture  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year  commencing  on  tlie  1st  day 
of  July,  1846,  and  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1847. 

Whalebone,  671,601 

THE  SEA.  Spermaceti  candles,  191,467 

Fisheries —  

Dried  fish,  or  cod  fisheries,     $659,629  $3,468,033 

Pickled  fish,  or  river  fisher-  the  forest. 

ies,  (herring,  shad,  sal-  Skins  and  furs,  747,145 

men,  mackerel,)  136,221     Ginseng,  64,466 

Whale  and  other  fish  oil,     1,070=659     Product  of  wood— 
Spermaceti  oil,  738,456    Slaves,  shingles,  boards. 
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hewn  timber,  1,849,911 
Other  lumber,  342,781 
Masts  and  spars,  23,270 
Oak  bark  and  other  dye,  95,355 
All  manufactures  of  wood,  1,495,924 
Naval  stores,  tar,  pitch  ros- 
in, and  turpentine,  759,221 
Ashes,  pot  and  pearl,  618,000 


$5,996,073 


AGRICULTURE. 

Product  of  animals — 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  horned 


cattle, 

2,434,003 

Butter  and  cheese, 

1,741,770 

Pork,  (picl 

ded,)  bacon 

I. 

lard,  live 

!  hogs. 

6,630,842 

Horses  and  mules, 

277,359 

Sheep, 

29,100 

$11,113,074 

Vegetable  food- 

- 

Wheat, 

6,049,350 

Flour, 

26,133,811 

Indian  corn, 

14,395,212 

Indian  meal. 

4,301,334 

Rye  meal, 

225,502 

Rye,  oats  and 

small  grain 

and  pulse. 

1,600,962 

Biscuit,  or  sh 

ipbread, 

556,266 

Potatoes, 

109,062 

Apples, 

92,961 

Kice, 

3,605,896 
$57,070,356 

Tobacco, 

7,242,086 

Cotton, 

53,415,848 

Wool, 

89,460 

All  other  agricultural  pro- 

ducts— 

Flaxseed, 

1,346 

Hops, 

150,654 

Brown  sugar,  25,483 

Indigo,  10 

$177,493 

MANUFACTURES. 

Soap  and  tallow  candles,  606,798 
Leather  boots  and  shoes,  243,816 
Household  furniture,  225,700 
Coaches  and  other  carriages,  75,369 
Hats,  59,536 
Saddlery,  t  13,102 
Wax,  161,527 
Spirits  from  grain,  67,781 
Beer,  ale  porter,  and  cider,  68,114 
Snuff  and  tobacco,  658,950 
Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, 498,110 
Cordage,  27,054 
Iron — pig,  bar  and  nails,  168,817 
castings,  68,889 
all  manufactures  of,  929,778 
Spirits  from  molasses  293,609 
Sugar,  refined,  124,824 
Chocolate,  1,653 
Gunpowder,  88,397 
Copper  and  brass,  64,980 
Medicinal  drugs,  165,793 

$4,612,597 

Cotton,  piece  goods — 

printed  and  colored,  281,320 
white,                           3,345,082 

nankeen,  8,794 

twist,  yarn  and  thread,  108,132 

all  other  manufact's  of,  338,375 


Flax  and  hemp—  $4,082,523 

Cloth  and  thread,  477 

Bags  and  all  manufact's  of,       5,305 

Wearing  apparel,  47,101 

"■■ombs  and  buttons,  17,026 
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Brushes, 

2,967 

Gold  and  silver  coin. 

62,620 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatu 

IS,          615 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry,      3,126 

Umbrellas  and  parasols, 

2,150 

Molasses, 

26,95a 

Leather  and  morocco  skins 

not 

Trunks, 

5,270 

sold  per  pound. 

29,856 

Brick  and  lime 

17,623 

Fire  engines  and  apparatus; 

3,443 

Domestic  salt. 

42,333 

Printing  presses  and  type, 

17,431 

Musical  instruments. 

16:997 

$4,692,403 

Books  and  maps. 

44,751 

Lead, 

124,981 

Paper  and  stationary, 

88,731 

Articles  not  enumerated- 

- 

Paints  and  varnish, 

54,115 

Manufactured, 

1,108,984 

Vinegar, 

9,526 

Other  articles, 

1,199,276 

T^^arthprn  and  «;fnnp  war** 

4.758 

Manufactures  of  glass. 

71,155 

$2,308,260 

tin. 

6,363 

Government  stores  to  the 

army. 

pewter  &  lead,     13,694 

from  New  York, 

326,800 

marble  &  stone,    11,220 

.. 

gold  &  silver 

Grand  Total, 

$150,637,464 

&  gold  leaf,       4,268 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  Sea, 

$3,468,033 

ducts, 

177,493 

The  Forest, 

5,996,073 

Manufactures, 

9,305,000 

Agriculture, 

11,113,074 

Lead, 

124,981 

Vegetable  food, 

57,070,356 

Articles  not  enumerated, 

2,308,260 

Tobacco, 

7,242,086 

Government  stores  to  the 

!  army, 

Cotton, 

53,415,848 

from  New  York, 

326,800 

Wool 

89,460 

All  other  agricultural  pro-^ 

WOOL  TRADE  OF  MICHIGAN. 

In  noticing  the  great  increase  in  the  production  of  wool  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire,  why  it  is  that  the  Lake  region  is  so  rapidly  out- 
stripping the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  this  branch  of  husbandry.  We  have 
doubtless  a  climate  altogether  as  favorable  for  sheep,  as  that  of  Michigan  ;  and 
when  we  reflect  that  every  product  of  the  field  is  cheaper  here  than  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Lakes,  and  that  extensive  districts  in  Missouri,  especially,  are  so  remote 
from  market  that  scarcely  any  kind  of  grain  will  bear  transportation,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  perceive  the  reason  that  wool  growing  has  been  so  much  neglected  by  our 
farmers.  We  should  feel  ourselves  under  an  obligation  to  any  experienced  farmer 
of  the  west  who  will  favor  us  with  facts  upon  this  subject. 
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By  reference  to  tlie  imports  into  St.  Louis  for  the  four  years  ending  the  31st  ol 
December,  1847,  we  find  the  quantity  of  wool  received  reported  as  lollows:  1,377 
bales  in  1844;  1,899  bales  in  1845;  1,903  bales  in  1846,  and  2,107  bales  in  1847- 

The  following  statement  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  shows  the  quantity  of 
wool  exported  from  Michigan  in  1841  and  for  four  years  ending  with  1847: 

"  The  shearing  season  is  now  near  at  hand  in  this  State,  and  a  short  review  of 
the  past  may  not  be  uninteresting.  Our  surplus  is  augmenting.  There  was  ship- 
ped from  the  State  in 

1841,  -  -  -  -  -  23,000  lbs. 

1844,  ....  -  256,407 

1845,  .....  412,081 

1846,  .....  716,587 

1847,  a  little  over      -  .  .  .  1,000,000 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  quantity  exported  from  each  port  to 
the  31st  of  December.     We  here  give  it : 

Detroit, 

Monroe, 

St.  Jo.se ph, 

Toledo — from  Michigan,     - 

Trenton, 

Grand  Haven, 

Mount  demons, 

St.  Clair, 

Newport, 


1846. 

1847. 

506,103  lbs. 

760,716  lbs. 

84,426 

153,400 

4,000 

15,400 

124,060 

86,300 

1,000 

- 

1,000 

30,000 

6,000 

400 

716,587         1,054,216 
Exported  since  opening  of  navigation,  [40,000 

Total  exports  of  1847,  -  -  -  1,094,216  lbs. 

"  In  the  Free  Press  of  July  5th  last,  we  estimated  the  crop  of  the  State  at 
1,600,000  lbs.,  and  put  down  for  home  consumption  500,000  lbs.;  surplu.«  for 
export  1 ,100,000  lbs. 

"  The  returns  of  exports  from  the  custom-house  here,  and  shipments  at  Toledo, 
up  to  this  time,  make  the  amount  less  than  5,000  lbs.  of  our  estimate. 

"  The  great  number  of  sheep  that  have  been  driven  into  the  State  the  past  sea-, 
son,  and  the  natural  increase,  will  probably  give  us  a  surplus  of  1,600,000  lbs. 
the  present  season." 
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BANK  REPORT. 
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Aggregate  State  of  tlie  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  its  Branches,  on 
the  30th  June,  1848. 


B£SOURC£S. 
Bills  discounted,  $1,677,893  24 

Kxchanges  matured,  141,657  76 

Exchanges  maturing,  462,256  26 

State  of  Wissouri,  (acc't.  current)     107,311  34 
Loan  to  Statu  of  Missouri,  (to  pay 

volunteers,)  4,276  93 

Bills  receivable,  (sale  of  real  estate)  51,909  66 


Real  estate. 

126,26!)  72 

Suspended  debt. 

18 ',932  48 

Expense  account, 

14,311  88 

Protest  account, 

51  43 

Due  from  Bank?, 

22,407  3] 

Bank  notes  on  hand  of  other 

Banks, 

46,550  00 

Certificates  Banks  of  Illinois, 

192,013  33 

Warrants  on  State  Treasurer, 

Mo.,           61  62 

Gold  and  siUer  coin  ou  hand. 

2,445,741  14 

$5,473,600  "09 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in  : 

Owned  by  the  State  $954,205  22 
Owned  by  indviduals  251,962  93 

$1,206,168  14 

Due  depositors,  1,639,8811  60 

Unclaimed  dividends,  867  73 

Interest  and  exchange,  187,567,  41 

Contingent  fund,  110,898  28 

Suspense  account,  17,222  20 

Circulation,  2,119,590  00 

Due  to  banks,  191,405  73 

$5,473,600  09 
H.  SHURLDS,  Cashier. 


State  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  on  the  30ih  June,  1848. 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in — 

Owned  by  the  State,     $954,206  22 
Owned  by  individuals,  251.962  92 

$1,21,6.168  U 

Due  depositors,  1,523,877  !>6 

Unclaimed  dividends,  867  73 

Interest  and  exchange,  1 -18,9,^ 6  52 

Contingent  fund,  110,898  28 

Suspense  account,  17.222  20 

Circulation,  1,100,600  00 

Due  to  banks,  l86J238  7a 


RESOURCES. 

Branch  at — 

Fayette  for  capital,    $'20,058  84 

Palmyra  for  capital,       12  ),05S,84 

Jackson,  tor  capital,      120,<58  S4 

Springfield,  for  capital,  120,(  68  84 

Lexington,  for  capital,  120,053  84 

$C00,'294  20 

Bills  discounted,  848.45.3  86 

Exchanges  matured,  1(8,996  90 

Exchanges  maturing,  234,166  05 

State  of  ulissouri,  (iccount  current)  107,311  34 
Loan  to  State  of  IVIo.,  (to  {.ay 

volunteers,)  4,276  93 

Bills  receivable,  (sale  of  real 

estate,)  61.969  66 

Real  estate,  68,620  90 

Suspended  debt,  102,197  25 

Expense  account,  6,731  48 

Protest  account,  '  22  43 

Due  from  banks,  13,454  54 

Certificates  banks  of  Illinois,  192,(j13,33 

Warrants  on  Stale  Treasurer  Mo.,  61  621 

Gold  and  silver  coin  on  hand,        1.966,204  11 

$4,294,779  6oi 

State  of  t/ie  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  at  Fayette,  on  the  3(>tk 

June,  1848. 


$4,294,779  60 
H.  SHURLDS,  Cashier. 
St.  Louis,  30lh  June,  1818. 


RESOURCES. 

Bills  discounted. 
Exchanges  maturing, 
Real  estate. 
Suspended  debt. 
Expense  account, 
Protest  account. 


Bank  notes  on  hand  of  other  banks,     6,070  00 
tiold  and  Bilver  coiu  ou  hand,  103,7<i3  30 


i  LIABILITIES. 

$145,876  14  Bank  State  of  Missouri, for 

89,448  76      cavital,  $12O,0.W  84 

24,762  37  Due  depositors,  17.205,03 

3,510  65  Interest  and  Exchange,  9,217  59 

1,816  37  Circulation,  227,430  00 

4  55  Due  to  banks,  1,310  6b 


$375,222  14 


WM.  0.  BOON, 
Branch  Bank  State  of  Missouri, 
Fayette,  30th  June,  18-18. 


$373,2-22  14 
Cashi«r. 


4S 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


State  of  the  Branch  of  tlie  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  at  Palmyra,  on  30lh 

June,  1848. 


RESOURCES. 

Bills  discounted, 

132,631  81 

Exchanges  matured, 

3-2,566  79 

Exchanges  maturing. 

13,396  Jo 

Keal  Estate, 

] 4,429  35 

Suspended  debt, 

34,115  03 

Expense  account. 

1,669  56 

Protest  account, 

5  85 

Bank  notes  on  hand  of  other 

banks,  3-2.230  00 

Gold  and  silver  coin  on  hand 

,               8-2,782  43 

$343,817  27 

LIABILITIES. 

Bank  State  of  Missouri,  for 

capital, 
Due  depositors, 
Interest  and  exchange, 
Circulation, 


$120,058  84 

16,922  16 

6,236  27 

200,600  GO 

$343,817  27 
Cashier. 


S.  D.  SOUTH, 

Branch  Bank  State  of  Missouri, 

Palmyra,  30th  June,  1848.         ; 


State  of  the  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  at  Jackson,  on  30th 

June,  1848. 


EESOL-RCES 

Bills  discounted. 

Exchanges  maturing. 

Exchanges  matured, 

Keal  Estate, 

Suspended  debt. 

Expense  account,  •  1,222  44 

Protest  account,  19  60 

Bank  notes  on  hand  of  other  banks,    4,220  00 

Gold  and  silver  coin  on  hand,  111,752  90 


\  LIABILITIES. 

$203,913  751  Bank  State  of  Missouri  for 

5,000  00]     capital,  $120,058  St 

4  06|Due  depositors,  $16;176  81 

5.105  14, Interest  and  exchange,  6,337  54 

8,687  75  Circulation,  195,300  00 

Due  Bank  State  Missouri,  (account 

current,)  3,052  43 


$339,925  64 


$339,925,  64 
T.  B.  ENGLISHj 
Cashier  Branch  Bank  State  of  3Iissouri. 
Jackson,  30th  June,  1843. 


State  of  the  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  cf  Missouri,  at  Springfield,  on  the 

30th  June,  1848. 


RESOURCES 

Bills  discounted. 
Exchanges  maturing. 
Real  estatp, 
Suspended  debt, 
Expense  account, 


Bank  notes  on  hand  of  other  Banks,  2,640  00 
Gold  and  silver  coin  on  hand,  88,872  60 

$315,761  26 


LIABILITIES. 

$161,709  46  Bank  State  of  Missouri  for  capital,  $120,058  84 

36,510  00  Due  depositors,  30,055  07 

9,579  00  Interest  and  exchange,  6,473  50 

15,665  65  Circulation,  158,370  00 

894  55  Due  Bank  State  of  Missouri  (account 


currency,) 


803  85 


$315,761  26 
JAS.  R.  DANFORTH,  Cashier. 
Branch  Bank  State  of  Missouri,  } 
Springfield,  30th,  June,  1348.     \ 


State  of  the  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  at  Lexington,  on  30th 

June,  1848. 


RESOURCES. 

Bills  discounted,  $185,308  22 

Exchanges  maturing,  83,736  00 

Real  estate,  13,763  96 

Suspended  debt,  16,836  15 

Expense  account,  1.977  48 

Due  from  Banks,  8,952  77 
Bank  notes  on  hand  of  other  banks,    1,390  00 

Gold  and  silver  coin  on  hand,  92,425  80 


$404;  389  33 


LIABILITIES. 

Bank  State  of  Missouri  for  capital,  $1-20,058  84 
Due  depositors,  36,643  55 

Interest  and  exchange,  10,395  99 

Protest  account,  1  00 

Circulation,  237,290  00 

$404,339  38 
WM.  LIMRICK,  Cashier. 
Branch  Bank  State  of  Missouri,  { 
Lexingtcn,  SOth  June,  1S43.        \ 
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MANUFACTURES  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 

LEAD  PIPE  AND  SHEET  LEAD  ISIANUFACTORY,  COPPER  WORK,  BELL 
AND  BRASS  FOUNDRY,  STOVES,  TL\,  ETC. 

We  believe  that  there  are  but  few  individuals,  even  in  our  own  city,  who  have 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  manufactures ;  for, 
although  they  are  of  recent  introduction,  yet  there  is  scarcely  an  article  that  en- 
ters into  the  economy  of  the  country,  from  a  bottle  cork  to  the  largest  class  of 
steam  boats,  th?t  cannot  be  furnished  to  order  by  our  manufacturers  and  artizans 
of  St.  Louis.  And  many  of  our  establishments,  if  they  had  existed  in  the  eastern 
cities  fifteen  years  ago,  would  have  been  exhibited  by  the  citizens  there,  as  mon- 
uments of  extraordinary  enterprise. 

In  our  visit  to  the  various  manufacturing  establishments  of  St.  Louis,  we  have 
seen  none  that  evinces  more  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors,  or  more 
completeness  m  all  its  arrangements,  than  that  of  Messrs.  Bdrd,  Rucker  &  Co., 
at  No.  45  Main  street. 

This  establishment  consists  of  a  very  extensive  tin  department — a  copper  de- 
partment where  are  manufactured  all  kinds  of  copper  work  for  fitting  up  steam- 
boats, mills,  distilleries,  &c. — a  beU  and  brass  foundry,  where  church,  steamboat, 
tavern,  and  fire  engine  bells  of  every  size,  from  ten  to  one  thousand  pounds  in 
weight,  are  cast,  of  splendid  finish,  and  are  said  to  be  equal  in  tone  to  any  that 
are  brought  to  this  market.  The  stove  department  is  very  extensive,  and  em- 
braces almost  every  article  in  use  in  that  line,  including  the  celebrated  imperial 
air-tight  cook  stove;  and  also  an  excellent  article  for  heating  churches.  And 
moreover,  they  are  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing  sheet  lead  and  leadpipe, 
large  quantities  of  which  are  shipped  to  points  on  the  Ohio,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mississippi  rivers ;  while  they  are  also  extensively 
engaged  in  laying  their  leaden  pipe  in  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
Avater  through  the  streets,  dwellings,  &c. 

The  business  transacted  under  the  direction  of  the  proprietors  of  this  establisli- 
ment  is,  perhaps,  equal  in  variety  and  extent  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  United  Slates,  and  we  are  gratified  to  learn,  that  thus  far,  the  results 
have  been  satisfactory. 

In  noticing  this  establishment,  we  use  the  occasion  to  again  call  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  the  west  to  the  importance  of  encouraging  our  own  manufac- 
turers; for  this  is  the  only  way  by  which  they  can  secure  a  permanent  market 
and  remunerating  prices  for  the  products  of  the  soil.  Mercantile  facilities,  though 
of  great  importance,  can  never  give  permanent  prosperity  to  the  country  without 
the  agency  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  artizan.  These,  with  the  laborers  con- 
nected with  their  operations,  constitute  the  principal  consumers  of  the  surplus 
products  of  agriculture,  and  wherever  these  are  located,  there  a  demand  must 
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necessarily  exist,  and  if  located  in  our  midst,  we  then  have  the  advantage  of  a 
market  free  from  the  competition  of  foreign  producers — an  advantage  which  we 
never  can  possess  so  long  as  our  markets  remain  at  the  distance  of  from  one  to 
three  thousand  miles. 


PORTABLE  SAW-iMILT.  MANUFACTORY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP. 

Messrs.  R.  Clark  &  Co.,  in-oprietors  of  this  establishment  employ  from  twenty 
to  thirty  hands  and  use  about  fifty  tons  of  bar  iron  and  about  one  hundred  tons 
of  cast  iron  annuallj^  Their  mills  are  being  extensively  introduced  throughout 
tlie  west  and  southwest,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  demand  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. In  their  advertisement  they  say  their  mill  "  is  simple  in  construction,  and 
easily  kept  in  order,  and  can  be  moved  on  wagons  as  readily  as  a  thrashing  ma- 
chine. It  will  saw  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  of  common  lumber  per  day, 
with  one  team  of  six  horses,  as  an  average  business — and  in  better  style  than 
any  other  mill  now  in  use.  It  is  equally  well  adapted  to  steam,  water,  or/hdrse 
power."  The  appointments  of  the  shop  are  sufHcient  to  make  one  of  these  mills 
daily.  They  also  manufacture  machinery  for  fitting  up  mills  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  from  the  extent  of  their  establishment  are  able  to  fill  all  orders  with 
promptness  and  despatch. 

The  portable  saw  mill  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  new  or  thinly 
settled  countries,  where  the  demand  for  lumber  is  not  sufficient  to  authorize  the 
erection  of  more  costly  establishments,  and  the  proprietors  have  shown  good 
judgment  in  selecting  St.  Louis  for  the  location  of  their  establishment;  for,  from 
110  other  point  could  the  article  be  so  conveniently  distributed  to  those  districts 
where  their  use  is  required.  We  are  informed  that  they  have  been  sent  from 
here  to  Texas,  and  even  to  Santa  Fe. 

The  facilities  of  distribution  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  considerations 
in  the  location  of  manufactories,  and  there  is  no  point  on  the  continent  that  pos- 
eesses  greater  advantages  in  this  respect,  than  St.  Louis. 


TDE  MEXICAN  TREATY. 

Treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  limits,  and  settlement,  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Mexican  Republic,  concluded  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  on  the  2d 
day  of  February,  in  tlie  year  1848. 

In  the  name  of  Almighty  God  : 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  States,  animated  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  the  war  which  unhappily  exists 
between  the  two  republics,  and  to  establish  upon  a  solid  basis  relations  of  peace 
and  friendship,  which  shall  confer  reciprocal  benefits  upon  the  citizens  of  both. 
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and  assure  the  concord,  harmony,  and  mutual  confidence  wherein  the  two  people 
should  live  as  good  neighbors,  have  for  that  purpose  appointed  their  respective 
plenipotentiaries— that  is  to  say,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  appointed 
Nicholas  P.  Trist,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  the  President  of  the  Mexi- 
can republic  has  appointed  Don  Luis  Gonzaga  Cuevas.  Don  Bernardo  Couto,  and 
Don  Miguel  Atristain,  citizens  of  the  said  republic,  who,  after  a  reciprocal  com- 
munication of  their  respective  full  powers,  have,  under  the  protection  of  Almighty 
God,  the  author  of  peace,  arranged,  agreed  upon,  and  signed  the  following : 
Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship,  Limits,  and  Settlement,  between  the  United  State* 
of  America  and  the  Mexican  Republic. 

ARTICLE   I. 

There  shall  be  firm  and  universal  peace  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  between  their  respective  countries,  territories,  cities, 
towns,  and  people,  without  exception  of  places  or  persons. 

ARTICLE   II. 

Immediately  upon  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  a  convention  shall  he  entered 
into  between  a  commissioner  or  commissioners  appointed  by  the  General-in-Chief 
of  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  such  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Mexican 
government,  to  the  end,  that  a  provisional  suspension  of  hostitifies  shall  take 
place,  and  that,  in  the  places  occupied  by  the  said  forces,  constitutional  order  may 
be  re-established,  as  regards  the  political,  administrative  and  judicial  branches,  so 
far  as  this  shall  be  permitted  by  the  circumstances  of  military  occupation. 

ARTICLE   in. 

Immediately  upon  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  orders  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  commanders  of  their  land  and 
naval  forces,  requiring  the  latter  (provided  this  treaty  shall  then  have  been  ratified 
by  the  goveriunent  of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged) 
immediately  to  desist  from  blockading  any  Mexican  ports;  and  requiring  the 
former  (under  the  same  condition)  to  commence  at  the  earliest  moment  practicable, 
withdrawing  all  troops  of  the  United  States  then  in  the  interior  of  the  Mexican 
republic,  to  points  that  shall  be  selected  by  common  agreement,  at  a  distance  from 
the  seaports  not  exceeding  thirty  leagues;  and  such  evacuation  of  the  interior  of 
the, republic  shall  be  completed  with  the  least  possible  delay;  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment hereby  binding  itself  to  afford  every  facility  in  its  power  for  rendering 
the  same  convenient  to  the  troops  on  their  march  and  in  their  new  positions,  and 
for  promoting  a  good  understanding  between  them  and  the  inhabitants.  In  like 
manner,  orders  shall  be  despatched  to  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  custom  houses 
at  all  ports  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  Slates,  requiring  them  (under  the 
same  condition)  immediately  to  deliver  possession  of  the  same  to  the  persons 
authorized  by  the  Mexican  government  to  receive  it,  together  with  all  bonds  and 
evidences  of  debt  for  duties  on  importations  and  on  exportations  not  yet  fallen 
due.    MoreoTer,  a  faithful  and  exact  accouQt  shall  be  made  out,  showing  tha 
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entire  amount  of  all  duties  on  imports  and  on  exports  collected  at  such  custom 
houses  or  elsewhere  in  Mexico  by  authority  of  the  United  States,  from  and  after 
the  day  of  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  the  government  of  the  Mexican  republic; 
and  also  an  account  of  the  cost  of  collection,  and  such  entire  amount,  deducting 
only  the  cost  of  collection,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Mexican  government,  at  the 
city  of  Mexico,  within  three  months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 

The  evacuation  of  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  Eepublic  by  the  troops  of  the 
United  States,  in  virtue  of  the  above  stipulation,  shall  be  completed  in  one  month 
after  the  orders  there  stipulated  for  shall  have  been  received  by  the  commander 
of  said  troops,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  all  castles, 
forts,  territories,  places  and  possessions,  which  have  been  taken  or  occupied  by 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  present  war,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Mexican  republic,  as  about  to  be  established  by  the  following  article,  shall  be  de- 
finitely restored  to  the  said  republic,  together  with  all  the  artillery,  arms,  apparatus 
of  war,  munitions,  and  other  public  property,  which  were  in  the  said  castles  and 
forts  when  captured,  and  which  shall  remain  there  at  the  time  when  this  treaty 
shall  be  duly  reitified  by  the  Government  of  the  Mexican  republic.  To  this  end, 
immediately  upon  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  orders  shall  be  despatched  to  the 
American  officers  commanding  such  castles  and  forts,  securing  against  the  remo- 
val or  destruction  of  any  such  artillery,  arms,  apparatus  of  war,  munitions,  or 
other  public  property.  The  city  of  Mexico,  within  the  inner  line  of  intrench- 
ments  surrounding  the  said  city,  is  comprehended  in  the  above  stipulations,  as 
regards  the  restoration  of  artillery,  apparatus  of  war,  &c. 

The  final  evacuation  of  the  territory  of  the  Mexican  republic,  by  the  forces  cf 
the  United  States,  shall  be  completed  in  three  months  from  the  said  exchange  of 
ratifications,  or  sooner  if  possible ;  the  Mexican  government  hereby  engaging,  as 
in  the  foregoing  article,  to  use  all  means  in  its  power  for  facilitating  such  evac- 
uation, and  rendering  it  convenient  to  the  troops,  and  for  promoting  a  good  under- 
standing between  them  and  the  inhabitants. 

If,  however,  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  both  parties  should  not  take  place 
in  time  to  allow  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States  to  be  comj)le- 
ted  before  the  commencement  of  the  sickly  season  at  the  Mexican  ports  on  the 
Guli  of  Mexico,  in  such  case  a  friendly  arrangement  shall  be  entered  into  between 
the  general-in-chief  of  the  said  troops  and  the  Mexican  government,  whereby 
healthy  and  otherwise  suitable  places  at  a  distance  from  the  ports  not  exceeding 
thirty  leagues  shall  be  designated  for  the  residence  of  such  troops  as  may  not  yet 
have  embarked,  until  the  return  of  the  healthy  season.  And  the  space  of  time 
here  referred  to  as  comprehending  the  sickly  season  shall  be  understood  to  extend 
from  the  first  day  of  May  to  the  first  day  of  November. 

All  prisoners  of  war  taken  on  either  side,  on  land  or  on  sea,  shall  be  restored 
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as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  treaty.  It  is  also 
agreed  that  if  any  Mexican  should  now  be  held  as  captives  by  any  savage  tribe 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  about  to  be  established  by  the  following 
article,  the  government  of  the  said  United  States  will  exact  the  release  of  such 
captives,  and  cause  them  to  be  restored  to  their  country. 

ARTICLE   V. 

The  boundary  line  between  the  two  republics  shall  commence  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  three  leagues  from  land,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  other- 
wise called  Kio  Bravo  del  Norte,  or  opposite  the  mouth  of  its  deepest  branch,  if 
it  should  have  more  than  one  branch  emptying  directly  info  the  sea ;  from  thence 
up  the  middle  of  that  river,  following  the  deepest  channel,  where  it  has  more  than 
one,  to  the  point  where  it  strikes  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico;  thence, 
westwardly,  along  the  whole  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  (which  runs 
north  of  the  town  called  Paso)  to  its  western  termination  ;  thence,  northward,  along 
the  western  line  of  New  Mexico,  until  it  intersects  the  first  branch  of  the  river 
Gila;  (or  if  it  should  not  intersect  any  branch  of  that  river,  then  to  the  point  on 
the  said  line  nearest  to  such  branch,  and  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  same;) 
thence  down  the  middle  of  the  said  branch,  and  of  the  said  river,  until  it  empties 
into  the  Rio  Colorado;  thence  across  the  Rio  Colorado,  following  the  division  line 
between  Upper  and  Lower  California,  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  southern  and  western  limits  of  New  Mexico,  mentioned  in  this  article,  are 
those  laid  down  in  the  map  entitled  "  Map  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  as  organ- 
ized and  defined  by  various  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  said  Republic,  and  coristruc- 
tcdaccordingtothe  best  authorities.  Revised  edition.  Published  at  New  York  in 
1847,  by  J.  Disturnell."  Of  which  map  a  copy  is  added  to  this  treaty,  bearing 
the  signatures  and  seals  of  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries.  And  in  order  to 
preclude  all  difficulty  in  tracing  upon  the  ground  the  limit  separating  Upper  from 
Lower  California,  it  is  agreed  that  the  said  limit  shall  consist  of  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  Rio  Gila,  where  it  unites  with  the  Colorodo,  to  a 
point  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  distant  one  marine  league  due  south  of 
tlie  southern  most  point  of  the  port  of  San  Diego,  according  to  the  plan  of  said 
port  made  in  the  year  1782  by  Don  Juan  Pantoja,  second  sailing  master  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  and  published  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1800,  in  the  Atlas  to  the  voy- 
age of  the  schooners  Sntil  and  Mexicana,  of  which  plan  a  copy  is  hereunto 
added,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  respective  plenipotentiaries. 

In  order  to  designate  the  boundary  line  with  due  precision,  upon  authoritative 
maps,  and  to  establish  upon  the  ground  landmarks  which  shall  show  the  limits 
of  both  republics,  as  described  in  the  present  article,  the  two  governments  shall 
each  appoint  a  commissioner  and  a  surveyor,  who,  before  the  expiration  of  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  shall  meet  at 
the  port  of  San  Diego,  and  proceed  to  run  and  mark  the  said  boundary  in  its 
whole  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte.    They  shall  keep  jour- 
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nals  and  mark  out  plans  of  their  operations ;  and  the  result  agreed  upon  by  them 
Bhall  be  deemed  a  part  of  this  treaty,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  as  if  it  were 
inserted  therein.  The  two  governments  will  amicably  agree  regarding  what  may 
be  necessary  to  these  persons,  and  also  as  to  their  respective  escorts,  should  such 
be  necessary. 

The  boundaiy  line  established  by  this  article  shall  be  religiously  respected  by 
each  of  the  two  republics,  and  no  change  shall  ever  be  made  therein,  except  by 
the  express  and  free  consent  ot  both  nations,  lawfully  given  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment of  each,  in  conformity  with  its  own  constitution. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

The  vessels  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall,  in  all  time,  have  a  free  and 
uninterrupted  passage  by  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  by  the  river  Colorado  below 
its  confluence  with  the  Gila,  to  and  from  their  possessions  situated  north  of  the 
boundary  line  defined  in  the  preceding  article ;  it  being  understood  that  this  pas- 
sage is  to  be  by  navigating  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  river  Colorado,  and  not 
by  land,  without  the  express  consent  of  the  Mexican  government. 

[f,  by  the  examinations  which  may  be  made,  it  should  be  ascertained  to  be 
practicable  and  advantageous  to  construct  a  road,  canal  or  railway,  which  shculd 
in  whole  or  in  part  run  upon  the  river  Gila,  or  upon  its  right  or  its  left  bank, 
within  the  space  of  one  marine  league  from  either  margin  of  the  river,  the  gov- 
ernments of  both  republics  will  form  an  agreement  regarding  ifs  construction,  in 
order  that  it  may  serve  equally  for  the  use  and  advantage  of  both  countries. 

AUTICLE  VII. 

The  river  Gila,  and  the  part  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte  lying  below  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  New  Mexico,  being,  agreeably  to  the  fifth  article,  divided  in  the 
middle  between  the  two  republics,  the  navigation  of  the  Gila  and  of  the  Bravo 
below  said  boundary  shall  be  free  and  common  to  the  vessels  and  citizens  of  both 
countries;  and  neither  shall,  without  consent  of  the  other,  construct  any  work  that 
may  impede  or  interrupt,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  exercise  of  this  right;  not  even 
for  the  purpose  of  favoring  new  methods  of  navigation.  Nor  shall  any  tax  or 
contribution,  under  any  denomination  or  title,  be  levied  upon  vessels  or  persons 
navigating  the  same,  or  upon  merchandise  or  effects  transported  thereon,  except 
in  the  case  of  landing  upon  one  of  their  shores.  If,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  said  rivers  navigable,  or  for  maintaining  them  in  such  state,  it  should  be 
necessary  or  advantageous  to  establish  any  tax  or  contribution,  this  shall  not  be 
done  without  the  consent  of  both  governments. 

The  stipulations  contained  in  the  present  article  shall  not  impair  the  territorial 
rights  of  either  republic  within  its  established  limits. 

ARTICLE   VIII. 

Mexicans  noSv  established  in  territories  previously  belonging  to  Mexico,  and 
which  remain  for  the  future  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  defined  by 
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the  present  treaty,  shall  be  free  to  continue  where  they  now  reside,  or  to  remove 
at  any  time  to  the  Mexican  republic,  retaining  the  property  which  they  possess 
in  the  said  territories,  or  disposing:  thereof,  and  removing  the  proceeds  wherever 
they  please,  without  their  being  subjected,  on  this  account,  to  any  contribution, 
tax,  or  charge  whatever. 

Those  who  shall  prefer  to  remain  in  the  said  territories  may  either  retain  the 
title  and  rights  of  Mexican  citizens,  or  acquire  those  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  But  they  shall  be  under  the  obligation  to  make  their  election  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  treaty ;  and  those  who 
shall  remain  in  the  said  territories  after  the  expiration  of  that  year,  without  hav- 
ing declared  their  intention  to  retain  the  character  of  Mexicans,  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  elected  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  saiil  territories,  property  of  every  kind,  now  belonging  to  Mexicans  not 
established  there,  shall  be  inviolably  respected.  The  present  owners,  the  heirs  of 
these,  and  all  Mexicans  who  may  hereafter  acquire  said  property  by  contract, 
shall  enjoy  with  respect  to  it  guarantees  equally  ample,  as  if  the  same  belonged 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Mexicans  who,  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  shaU  not  preserve  the  character  of 
citizens  of  the  Mexican  republic,  conformably  with  what  is  stipulated  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  union  of  the  United  States,  and  be 
admitted  at  the  proper  time  (to  be  judged  of  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States) 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  shall  be  maintained  and 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property,  and  secured  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  without  restriction. 

ARTICLE  X — iStricIcen  out-l 

ARTICLE  XI. 

Considering  that  a  great  part  of  the  territories  which,  by  the  present  treaty,  are 
to  be  comprehended  for  the  future  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  is  now 
occupied  by  savage  tribes,  who  will  hereafter  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  tlie 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  whose  incursions  within  the  territory  of 
Mexico  would  be  prejmlicial  in  the  extreme,  it  is  solemnly  agreed  that  all  such 
incursions  shall  be  forcibly  restrained  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
whensoever  this  may  be  necessary;  and  that  when  they  cannot  be  prevented, 
they  shall  be  punished  by  the  said  government,  and  satisfaction  for  the  same  shall 
be  exacted— all  in  the  same  way,  and  with  equal  diligence  and  energy,  as  if  the 
same  incursions  were  meditated  or  committed  within  its  own  territory,  against  its 
own  citizens. 

It  shall  not  be  jawfnl,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  for  any  inhabitant  of  the 
United  Slates  to  purchase  or  acquire  any  Mexican,  or  any  foreigner  residing  in 
Mexico  who  may  have  been  captured  by  Indians  inhabiting  the  territory  of  either 
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of  the  two  lepublics,  nor  to  purchase  or  acquire  horses,  mules,  cattle,  or  property 
of  any  kind,  stolen  within  Mexican  territory  by  such  Indians. 

And  in  the  event  of  any  person  or  persons,  captured  within  Mexican  territory 
by  Indians,  being  carried  into  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  government 
of  the  latter  engages  and  binds  itself,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  so  soon  as  it 
shall  know  of  such  captives  being  within  its  territory,  and  shall  be  able  so  to  do 
through  the  faithful  exercise  of  its  influence  and  power,  to  rescue  them  and  return 
them  to  their  country,  or  deliver  them  to  the  agent  or  representative  of  the  Mexi- 
can government.  The  Mexican  authorities  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  give  to  the 
government  of  the  United  Slates  notice  of  such  captures ;  and  its  agent  shall  pay 
the  expenses  incurred  in  the  maintenance  and  transmission  of  the  rescued  cap- 
tives ;  who,  in  the  meantime,  shall  be  treated  with  the  utmost  hospitality  by  the 
American  authorities  at  the  place  where  they  may  be.  But  if  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  before  receiving  such  notice  from  Mexico,  should  obtain  intel- 
ligence, through  any  other  channel,  of  the  existence  of  Mexican'  captives  within 
its  territory,  it  will  proceed  forthwith  to  effect  their  release  and  delivery  to  the 
Mexican  agent  as  above  stipulated. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  to  these  stipulations  the  fullest  possible  efficacy, 
thereby  afiording  the  security  and  redress  demanded  by  their  true  spirit  and  intent, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  will  now  and  hereafter  pass,  without  unne- 
cessary delay,  and  always  vigilantly  enforce,  such  laws  as  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject may  require.  And  finally,  the  sacredness  of  this  obligation  shall  never  be 
lost  sight  of  by  the  said  government  when  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  Indi- 
ans from  any  portion  of  the  sa,id  territories,  or  for  its  being  settled  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  but,  on  the  contrary,  special  care  shall  then  be  taken  not  to 
place  its  Indian  occupants  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  new  homes,  by  commit- 
ting those  invasions  which  the  United  States  have  solemnly  obliged  themselves 

tp  restrain. 

[conclusion  in  next  number.] 


Subscribers  to  the  Western  Journal  are  authorized  to  remit  by  mail,  and  evi- 
dence that  the  money  has  been  deposited  in  the  post  office  directed  to  us,  will  be 
received  as  a  discharge  of  our  demand  in  case  of  miscarriage. — Editprs. 


TO  AGENTS. 

Such  individuals  as  have  been  requested  to  act  as  agents,  will  please  let  us 
hear  from  them  at  an  early  day. 


ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
No.  99  Cliesiiut  Street,  St.  liOiiis, 

(TWO  DOORS  WEST  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE,) 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 

Office— 22i  Second  Street, 

Between  Pine  and  Chesnut  Streets,  in  the  same  building  with  the 
United  States  Land  Office, 

CHARLES  &  HAHHOND, 
Corner  JfJain  and  Olive  Streets, 

^  \i7a3aaas}  Oda^aia  Oi  aa^a 

JEngraving  OMce, 

No.  34  Second  Street,  St.  Louis. 

JCf  Bills  of  Exchange,  Heads  of  Bills,  Diplomas,  Visiting,  Professional,  Wedding 
and  other  Cards  ;  Notarial,  Counting-house,  Odd-Fellows,  Sons  of  Temperance  and 
private  Seals ;  Wood  Cuts;  Xylographic  Plates;  Stencil  Brands;  Jewelry,  Silver 
Ware,  &c.  &c.,  neatly  engraved,  by  J.  M.  KERSHAW. 

N.  B. — Druggists'  Labels  of;,  every  description  engraved  and  printed. 

~  NOEL  <&  M'SHERRY, 

Copper,  Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Workers, 

NORTH  MAIN  STREET, 

(Opposite  the  Old  Foundry,) 

MANUFACTURERS   OF    STEAM    ENGINE  and  DISTILLERY  WORE,  of 
every  description;  Soda  Fountains,  Copper  Pumps,  Copper  Kettles,  &c.,  &c., 
of  the  best  quality. 

{fCr  They  also  manufacture  Steamboat  Cooking  Stoves,  of  the  most  approved  pat- 
terns, and  of  the  best  workmanship^and  materials;  Britching  and  Chimneys  made 
and  repaired  ;  Spouti.ig  and  Guttering  made  to  order.  An  assortment  of  tin  ware 
always  on  hand. 

Rear  of  No.  15  Chesnut  Street,  St.  Louis,  Ho., 
SETTLE  &  SH  Eli  WOOD,  Proprietor^, 

Are  prepared  to  do  all  kinds  of  Castings. 
On  hand — Wagon  Boxes,  Fan  Mill  Irons,  Grate  Fronts,  Coal  Stoves  and  Furnace 
Grates.    Also,  Hedges'  Corn  Shellers,  and  Childs'  Patent  Horse  Powers. 

S.    SETTLE.  L.    SHERWOOIi, 
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The  Western  Journal  includes  in  its  design  every  subject  c  Vn- 
nected  with  Agriculture,  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Manufactures,  Internal 
Improvements  and  Commerce. 

Attention  will  be  constantly  given  to  the  collection  of  statistics  in 
relation  to  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  mining,  and,  indeed, 
every  other  subject  connected  with  the  interests  of  all  classes. 

Original  essays  and  communications  upon  any  of  the  subjects  em- 
braced in  our  design,  are  respectfully  Solicited  by  the  editors. 

* 

COMMUNICATIONS  ARE  INVITED  UPON  THE  FOLLOWING  SUBJECTS: 

1.  The  adaptation  of  the  Climate  and  Soil  of  the  West  to  Sheep 
Growing,  and  the  prospect  of  profit  arising  from  this  branch  of  hus- 
bandry. 

2.  Upon  the  introduction  of  Manufactures  in  the  West. 

3.  Upon  the  subject  of  Internal  Improvement  in  Missouri,  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley  in  general,  and  the  locations  which  will  best  pro- 
mote the  general  interest. 

4.  The  Internal  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

6.  Upon  the  culture  of  Hemp — including  the  details  of  sowing, 
reaping,  rotting,  breaking  and  manufacturing — with  an  account  of  the 
latest  improvements  and  discoveries  in  each  branch  ;  and  also  the  pros- 
pect of  extending  its  uses  and  of  increasing  the  demand.  Likewise, 
a  description  of  the  soil  and  location  best  adapted  to  its  growth. 

7.  Upon  the  culture  and  best  mode  of  preparing  Hops  for  market ; 
the  cost  of  production,  and  the  kind  of  soil,  &c.,  adapted  to  their 
growth. 
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GENERAL  LITERATURE. 


Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  are  the  basis  of  Civilisation^ 
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ST.  LOUIS: 

:HARL£S  &  HAMMOND,    PRINTERS,  CORNER  MAIN  AND  OLITE  STREETS. 
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T.  GRIMSLEY, 

NO.  41   NORTH  MAIN  STREET,  STr  LOUIS, 

Manufactures  and  keeps  constantly  on  hand  for  sale,  every  variety  of 

gaOdle§,  Trunks  &.  Harness,  of  a  siiiJerior  qwalitj 

And  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 

raED.  W.  PLANT.  _^__  I    , 

PLANT  &  BROTHER, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Afrriailtural  and  Horticultural  Implements  and  MacMm 

^  GARDEN,  GRASS,  FLOWER  AND  HERB  SEED, 

ALSO— Worcester  Premium  Eagle  Plow, 

193  Fourth  Street,  between  Franklin  Avenue  and  Morgan  Streel 

ri^HE  --ub^criber  will  il^eive  tobacco  at  his  warehouse, (St.  Lcuis  Granary)  to 
1    inspected  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  appointed  by  the  State  and  county. 

His  warehouse  is  situated  on  Main  street,  above  Cherry  street  Nos.  268, 260, , 
and  264  convenient  to  the  Levee  ;  strong  substantial  building,  and  well  adapted 
tobacco.'    Fire  proof  and  insurance  can  be  obtained  at  low  rates. 

The  subscriber  will  reduce  the  charges  to  the  planter,  on  tobacco  inspected  at 
warehouse,  to  one-half  of  what  has  heretofore  been  paid  by  them  in  this  city— i 
from  ceventv-five  cents  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  hogshead,  and  as  sooi 
the  tobacco  is  sold  and  weighed,  will  pay  to  the  planter  the  proceeds  of  his  tobat 

^  AU  tob^a'cco'^purchased  at  his  house,  shall  be  turned  out  coopered  to  the  satisfatt 
of  the  purchaser,  and  shall  be  delivered  at  any  time  during  the  day  from  sunns, 
sunset.  .  March  l,  1848. GEORGE  W.  JJi^JN^a 

JONATHAN  JONEiS' 

COMMESROIAL  SCHOOL, 

Corner  of  Fourth  and  Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  exclusive  design  of  this  institution  is  to  thoroughly  educate  young  gen 
men  for  business,  and  afford  every  facility  (known  in  the.  Counting- Houst 
those  wishin*  to  become  practically  and  scientifically  acquaintd  with  the  ar 
Double-Entry  Book-Keeping,  (with  Commercial  Calculations  and  Pennjiak^v 

The  entire  plan  of  instruction  is  new,  and,  m  every  patricular,  different  Irc^ 
ordinarily  adopted  in  schools  and  colleges.  Instead  of  placing  in  the  hands 
tjupila  treatise  containing  Lectures,  Rules,  &c.  to  memorize  or  to  copy,  a  Proci 
Eook-Keevcr,  raised  in  the  Counting-House,  and  trained  to  business  from  his  hftej 
vear  demonstrates  the  legitimate  design  of  Debit  and  Credit,  and  then  brings  tj 
Mincinles  to  bear  upon  actual  business  transactions,  such  as  occur  in  every  Count 
House  The  student,  being  first  taught  the  true  nature  of  the  relatu  n  that  ci 
between  the  Merchant,  the  Salesman  and  the  Book-keeper,  copies  his  Blotter,  J 
nalizes  Posts  takes  his  Monthly  Trial  Balances,  &c.,  and  proceeds  in  the  prad 
discharo-e  of  his  duties,  as  though  he  were  conducting  a  set  of  books  in  an  exten 
establishment  Year  after  year  (in  epitomized  forms)  he  continues  the  opei 
conducting  and  closing  of  books,  under  every  variety  of  circumstance  that  can  p 
blv  occur-^he  beholds  himself  a  merchant,  with  limited  resources,  though  dnv 
successful  trade,  laying  his  plans  deep,  he  enters  into  various  extensive  specula 
but  finally  encounters  great  losses,  and  is  foreclosed  with  heavy  insolvency;  j 
then  associated  with  a  capitalist  in  business,  and  resumes  his  accustomed  duti 
accountant,  &c.  The  practicability  of  this  course,  its  superiority  over  allot 
and  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  making  of  thorough  accountants,  has  been! 
tested  in  this  community  during  the  last  eight  years  Hundreds  of  Young  Ge; 
men  out  of  employment,  Mechanics,  unable  to  follow  their  pursuits,  Sales| 
Second  Clerks  &c  have  been  qualified  for  the  Counting-House  and  Steam 
Clerkship   and' placed  in  s  ituations  worth  §600,$800,.?900,and  $l,200per  annij 

N.  B.— To  whom  referen  co  will  be  given  by  calling  at  the  School  Room. 

March  i,  1848. 
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ART.  I.— EDUCATION. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Western  Journal,  we  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
happiness  of  individuals  is  dependant,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  social  condition 
of  the  community  in  which  they  live;  and  also,  that  neither  wealth  nor  intel- 
lectual improvement,  can  secure  them  against  the  many  causes  of  inquietude 
which  are  infblved  in  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  those  around  them.  And  fur- 
thermore, having  shown  that  universal  education  is  the  only  means  of  securing 
to  individuals  the  comfortable  and  safe  enjoyment  of  their  acquisitions,  whether 
of  wealth  or  knowledge — we  propose  now  to  consider  whether  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  is  authorized,  under  the  constitution,  to  carry  Ihis  great 
object  into  effect ;  and  if  so,  how  far  its  consummation  is  practicable  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  country. 

The  first  section  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  declares  that  "Schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged  in  this  State;  and  the 
general  assembly  shall  take  measures  to  preserve  from  waste  or  damage  such 
lands  as  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United  Slates  for  the 
use  of  schools  in  each  township  in  this  State  ;  and  shall  apply  the  funds  which 
may  arise  from  such  lands,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  object  of  the  grant.  One 
school,  or  more,  shall  be  established  in  each  township,  as  soon  as  practicable 
and  necessary,  where  the  poor  shall  be  taught  gratis."  We  do  not  know  what 
interpretation  the  statesmen  of  Missouri  have  given  to  this  section  of  ihe  consti- 
tution, or,  indeed,  whether  it  is  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  embel- 
lishment to  that  instrument.  But  in  what  light  soever,  it  may  have  been  con- 
sidered by  others,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  general  assembly  is 
not  only  authorized  to  established  schools  where  the  poor  shall  be  taught  gratis, 
but  that  this  is  a  measure  strictly  enjoined  by  the  constitution,  irrespective  of  the 
lunds  which  may  arise  from  the  sixteenth  sections. 
The  encouragement  of  education  is  the  general  object  intended  to  be  provided 
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for,  and  Ihe  establishment  of  "  one  or  more  schools  in  each  township,  as  soon  33 
practicable  and  necessary,  where  the  poor  shall  be  taught  gratis,"  is  a  special  pro- 
vision, binding  upon  the  conscience  of  every  member  of  the  legislature,  who  i3- 
sworn  to  support  the  constitution.  And  the  practicability  and  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing these  schools  are  the  only  matters  left  to  legislative  discretion. 

If  we  are  right  in  our  conclusion,  that  the  general  assembly  is  authorized  to 
levy  a  tax  for  the  purposes  of  education,  this  renders  it  practicable  to  estpblish 
schools  in  all  cases,  when  and  where  they  may  be  necessary;  and  this  necessity 
arises,  and  continues  by  operation  of  the  constitution,  as  long  as  there  remains  any 
of  the  poor  to  be  educated. 

The  principal  difficulty  to  be  encountered,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  projecting 
of  a  suitable  plan  of  operation,  and  in  adjusting  the  details  in  conlormity  to  the 
condition  of  the  country.  The  sixteenth  sections  were  granted  to  the  respective 
townships  for  their  separate  use,  without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  land,  or  to  the 
number  or  condition  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  hence  there  must  necessarily  exist  a 
great  inequality  in  the  extent  of  the  provision  made  by  the  general  government 
And,  for  as  much  as  the  general  assembly  has  no  power  to  equalize  this  provision 
by  taking  from  one  township  and  bestowing  on  another,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
reasonable  and  just  policy  to  place  the  citizens  of  every  township  upon  an  equal 
footing,  or  as  nearly  so  as  practicable,  by  increasing  the  dividends  in  townships 
where  they  have  been  rendered  small,  either  from  the  poverty  of  the  sixteenth, 
sections,  or  from  the  greater  number  of  their  inhabitants.- 

This  principle,  however,  is  not  involved  in  our  present  plan — our  object  being 
simply  to  suggest  a  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  in  obedience  to  the  re- 
quirement of  the  constitution.  And  to  carry  this  into  effect,  we  propose,  that  to 
the  dividends  accruing  from  the  sixteenth  sections,  and  "  the  State  School  Fund," 
the  legislature  shall  add  an  amount  sufficient  to  enable  the  poor  to  obtain  a  reason- 
able English  education,  and  that  the  means  shall  be  raised  by  general  taxation, 
assessed  on  the  same  principles,  and  levied  in  the  same  manner,  as  other  public 
revenues. 

And  to  ensure  a  proper  application  of  the  money  thus  raised,  it  might  be  made 
the  duty  of  the  county  court  to  determine  who,  within  their  respective  counties, 
were  entitled  to  the  benefits  thus  provided,  and  to  assign  to  each  individual  such 
amount  as,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  court  may  consider  just  and  eq^ui- 
table. 

The  certificate  of  such  appropriation  would  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the 
admission  of  the  individual  in  whose  favor  it  was  granted,  into  such  school  as 
might  be  most  convenient  for  him  to  attend ;  and  upon  proof  that  the  individual 
had  been  taught  the  length  of  time  allotted  to  him,  the  court  should  certify  the 
fact  to  the  disbursing  officer,  for  payment.  Such  a  plan  would  require  none  of 
the  complicated  machinery  and  expensive  details  generally  involved  in  free  or 
public  sclvool  systems.    Indeed,  it  might  be  made  the  duty  of  the  tax  collector  to 
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receive,  find  the  county  treasurer  to  disburse,  this  fund,  without  compensation, 
and  thus  the  entire  amount  raised  for  the  purposes  of  education  would  be  applied 
to  its  legitimate  object. 

We  learn  from  the  census  of  1840,  that  the  number  of  free  white  persons  in 
the  State  of  Missouri  was  326,362.  Of  these,  131,G79  were  over  twenty  years 
of  age ;  and,  out  of  this  number,  19,457,  equal  to  about  fifteen  in  every  hund- 
red, could  neither  read  nor  write.  There  were  40,901  between  the  age  of  ten 
and  fifteen  years  ;  and,  if  we  suppose  the  population  to  increase  one  hundred  per 
cent,  on  the  number  in  1840,  before  a  system  of  education  shall  be  carried  into 
etiect,  this  will  give  81,802  individuals  over  ten  and  under  fifteen  years  of  age; 
and  this  number,  divided  by  five,  the  number  of  years  in  this  period,  gives  16,360 
as  the  number  of  individuals  who  annually  arrive  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  Now, 
were  the  State  to  make  one  year's  provision  for  the  education  of  fifteen  out  of 
every  hundred  children  who  arrive  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  which  is  the  propor- 
tion of  such  as  could  not  read  or  write,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1840,  then  it 
would  have  to  provide  for  the  tuition  of  2,454  children  annually,  which,  at  an 
average  of  ten  dollars  each,  (a  sum  that  we  imagine  would  be  sufficient,  with  the 
addition  of  their  respective  dividends  from  the  sixteenth  section  and  State  school 
fund,)  would  amount  to  $24,454,  about  twelve-and-a-half  per  cent,  on  the  present 
assessment  of  the  State  tax ;  an  amount  so  small  that  we  cannot  suppose  that 
there  is  an  individual  in  the  State  who  would  not  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  pay- 
ing it,  if  he  was  assured  that  it  would  be  properly  applied,  and  that  the  system 
would  secure  the  education  of  every  child  in  the  Slate. 

The  allowance  which  we  have  made  for  the  increase  of  population  is  proba- 
bly too  large  ;  but,  in  other  respects,  we  think  the  basis  which  we  have  assumed 
for  the  foregoing  calculations,  is  sufficiently  correct  for  all  the  purposes  of  prac- 
tical legislation.  The  heaviest  bcuthen  of  the  system  will  he  in  the  commence- 
ment ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  sum  which  we  have  mentioned  may  not  be 
sutficient  during  the  first  five  or  ten  years  to  meet  the  entire  demand ;  but,  we 
may  confidentially  assume  that,  as  time  progresses,  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation requiring  public  aid,  will  dimini.?h,  and  the  burthen  of  providing  for  the 
education  of  the  poor,  will  be  lightened  in  proportion. 

We  have  been,  heretofore,  inclined  to  advocate  a  more  comprehensive  system- 
one  that  would  embrace  every  individual,  of  every  degree ;  but  there  are  many 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  organizing  such  a  system  in  a  country  so  new  and 
thinly  inhabited  as  is  tiie  State  of  Missouri ;  and  hence,  we  esteem  it  better  pol- 
icy to  begin  with  a  plan  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  improve 
upon  it  as  the  population  and  resources  of  the  State  increase,  than  to  aim  at  too 
much  in  the  commencement.  Indeed,  after  much  reflection  upon  the  subject,  we 
are  not  certain  but  that  the  plan  which  we  propose,  possesses  important  advanta- 
ges over  that  of  educating  the  entire  community,  at  the  general  expense  of  the 
State ;  for,  while  it  secures  instruction  to  the  poor,  it  would  seem  to  leave  oper, 
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a  wider  field  for  individual  enterprise;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  one  generation, 
we  can  exhibit  to  the  world  a  State,  in  which  every  adult  who  is  born 
within  its  limits  can  read  and  write,  we  shall  have  accomplished  more  than  has 
ever  yet  been  achieved  by  any  other  State  or  nation ;  and  this  we  believe  can  be 
done  upon  the  simple  plan  that  we  have  suggested,  and  at  comparatively  little 
cost  to  the  people. 

Were  the  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of  2,500  children,  annually,  the 
number  thus  taught  would,  in  forty  years,  amount  to  100,000;  and,  if  we  sup- 
pose one-half  of  these  to  be  living  at  the  same  time,  who  can  estimate  the  moral 
effect  which  would  be  produced  by  fifty  thousand  individuals,  owing  their  educa- 
tion, and,  consequently,  their  improved  condition,  to  the  benevolence  of  the 
government  under  which  they  live  ?  Let  us  contrast  such  a  condition  with  the 
present  state  of  society  in  Missouri,  where  fifteen  out  of  every  hundred  over  the 
age  of  twenty  years,  can  neither  read  nor  write — where  one  parent  cut  of  every 
seven  is  incapable  of  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  constitution  of  the 
Siate,  and  as  ignorant  of  civil  and  political  economy,  as  of  the  laws  of  the 
planetary  system  !  What  a  brilliant  field  this,  for  the  demagogue  and  fanatic  ! 
With  such  facts  before  us,  who  can  wonder  at  their  success;  and  as  long  as 
these  facts  exist,  who  so  ignorant  of  human  nature  as  to  expect  improvement  in 
the  social  condition  ?  In  the  present  state  of  intelligence,  one  who,  in  seeking 
the  accomplishment  of  his  own  ends,  is  unprincipled  enough  to  appeal  to  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  may  boldly  defy  all  opposition  that  is 
based  upon  truth  and  reason. 

Besides,  it  may  he  properly  regarded  as  unjust  and  tyrannical  to  subject  this 
portion  of  our  population  to  the  laws  of  civilized  society.  For,  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  ethics,  as  well  as  of  the  laws  of  the  country ;  acting  habitually  un- 
'^dr  the  influence  of  their  passions  and  prejudices;  poor,  and  without  the  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  the  means,  of  improving  their  intellectual  condition ;  and  liable, 
continually,  to  fall  into  error,  how  can  they  be  subjected  to  the  pains  and  pen- 
alties of  disobedience  to  the  la\vs,  without  violating  the  principles  of  natural 
justice  ?  To  require  obedience  from  such  individuals,  is  little  less  than  the  tyranny 
of  Caligula,  the  Roman  Emperor,  "  who  wrote  his  laws  in  very  small  charac- 
ters, and  hung  them  up  on  high  pillars,  the  more  eflectually  to  ensnare  the 
people." 

It  is  true,  that  the  quiet  and  safety  of  society  demand  that  the  ignorant  should 
be  subjected  to  laws  restraining  them  from  violating  the  public  peace,  and  from 
infringing  the  rights  of  individuals;  but,  while  punishment  tends  but  little,  or, 
perhaps,  not  all,  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  community,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  the  costs  incurred  in  prosecuting  for  offences  against  the  State,  and 
the  expense  of  private  litigation,  arising  from  ignorance  and  its  consequences, 
would  be  sufficient,  at  least,  to  educate  all  the  poor  in  the  State  ;  and  we  believe 
that,  in  this  item  alone,  the  community  would,  in  time,  save  more  than  the  cost 
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of  carrying  out  the  system  which  we  have  proposed.  But  pecuniary  considera- 
tions, however  important,  are  not  to  be  weighed  against  the  moral  advantages 
arising  from  a  general  or  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

The  more  we  contemplate  the  provision  of  the  constitution  which  we  have 
been  considering,  the  greater  is  our  admiration  of  the  wisdom  and  profound  states- 
manship of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  its  adoption ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  those  into  whose  charge  the  legislation  of  the  State  has  been,  from  time  to 
time,  committed,  should  iiave  done  so  little  towards  carrying  out  this  great  design 
of  the  convention. 

Were  all  the  poor  educated  by  the  State,  it  would  act  as  a  powerful  incentive 
to  the  other  classes  to  educate  their  children  also;  for  few  would  be  satisfied  that 
their  offspring  should  fall  below  the  degree  of  intelligence  attained  by  those  who 
were  educated  at  the  public  charge.  And  for  this  reason,  it  would  be  sound 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  establish  a  standard  of  education  that 
would  at  least  prepare  every  individual  for  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  society,  and 
lay  a  foundation  that  would  enable  such  as  possessed  sufficient  intellect  and  in- 
dustry, to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of  science  and  literature. 

The  benefits  of  universal  education  are  so  various  and  important,  and  must  ap- 
pear so  obvious  to  every  mind,  that  it  would  be  as  useless  to  offer  arguments  in 
its  favor,  as  to  undertake  to  convince  one  who  was  exhausted  by  hunger,  that 
food  would  be  grateful  to  his  palate,  or  that  it  was  necessary  to  restore  him  to 
strength. 

We  have  not  considered  the  minute  details  of  the  system  which  we  have  pro- 
posed, as  we  think  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  adjusting  these,  by  the  general 
assembly ;  provided  that  body  should  determine  to  raise  the  means  neceesary  to 
•  carry  this,  or  some  other  system  of  public  education,  into  effect.  And,  connected 
with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  beg  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  applying  to 
Congress  for  an  additional  grant  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  education.  There 
are  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the 
public  lands,  which  raise  an  equitable  claim  in  behalf  of  the  States  that  have 
been  admitted  into  the  Union  since  the  year  1820,  to  an  additional  appropriation 
for  the  use  of  schools.  Anterior  to  that  time,  the  minimum  price  of  the  public 
lands  was  two  dollars  per  acre,  and  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  extinguishing  the 
Indian  title,  the  quantity  brought  into  market  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  demand, 
and  consequently  they  were  frequently  sold  at  prices  greatly  above  the  minimum. 
But  so  much  land  has  been  brought  into  market  within  the  last  twenty  years  that 
it  is  only  in  cases  where  a  tract  possesses  some  extraordinary  advantages,  that  it 
can  be  sold  for  more  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre ;  and  in  the 
interior,  distant  from  large  towns  and  navigable  streams,  it  will  not  sell  at  all 
unless  it  is  of  choice  quality.  It  is  evident,  that  in  districts  where  the  fee  can  be 
purchased  for  so  small  a  sum,  and  where,  too,  there  is  an  abundance  of  govern 
mentland  upon  which  individuals  may  settle  at  pleasure,  that  the  school  lands 
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cannot  be  leased  upon  terms  that  ^^•ill  afford  any  practical  assistance  in  the  Stip' 
port  of  schools;  and  this  state  of  things  is  likely  to  exist  for  the  present  genera- 
tion ;  and  hence,  for  all  available  purposes,  the  grant  of  land  to  Missouri  for  the 
use  of  schools,  is  in  fact,  not  worth  more  than  one  half  of  that  made  to  the  State 
of  Ohio.  And  hence,  it  would  be  but  an  act  of  justice  on  the  part  of  Congress 
td^place  Missouri  and  other  new  States,  upon  an  equality,  in  this  respect,  with 
Ohio  and  other  Slates,  where  the  lands  were  sold  principally  under  the  old  system. 

Those  who  advocate  the  policy  of  granting  public  lands  for  purposes  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  in  the  district  where  they  are  located,  will  find  arguments 
equally  strong,  in  favor  of  a  grant  for  the  use  of  schools ;  for  what  would  be  a 
stronger  inducement  for  emigrants  to  purchase  and  settle  on  the  public  lands, 
than  the  certainty  of  a  school  fund  adequate  to  the  education  of  their  children .' 

Already  has  the  State  of  Arkansas  brought  the  subject  of  an  additional  grant 
of  lands  for  the  use  of  schools  in  that  State,  beiore  Congress,  and  a  committee  of 
the  Senate,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  have  reported  the  following  bill  and 
recommend  its  passage : 

A   BILL  ALLOWING  EXCHANGES  OF,    AND    GRANTING    ADDITIONAL,    SCHOOL 
LANDS    IN    THE    StATE    OF    ARKANSAS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  where  the 
sixteenth  section  heretofore  set  apart  for  the  use  of  Schools  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas  has  been,  or  shall  be  found  of  an  inferior  quality, 
unfit  for  cultivation,  or  unfavorably  located,  the  inhabitants  of  each 
township  under  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  shall  be  at  lib- 
erty to  relinquish  the  said  stxteentlr  section,  and  to  select  in  lieu  thereof 
any  other  section,  either  as  a  whole  section,  or  in  any  legal  subdivis- 
ions within  the  same  township  that  may  remain  subject  to  sale  by  pri- 
vate entry,  or  should  none  such  remain  in  the  same  township,  then  the 
selection  may  be  made  in  each  case  from  any  land  within  the  limit.s 
of  the  State  subject  to  sale  by  private  entry,  to  be  entered  and  recorded 
at  the  proper  land  office  of  the  district  in  which  the  selected  land  may 
lie,  and  a  proper  conveyance  made  therefor,  in  the  usual  form  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall  be  selected  in 
the  manner  set  forth  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  act,  an  additional 
section  of  land,  either  as  a  whole  section,  or  in  any  legal  subdivisions, 
for  each  township  within  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  under  its  authority, 
■which  section  is  hereby  granted  for  the  use  of  schools  within  such 
township,  and  shall  be  recorded  and  conveyed  as  before  stated. 
/ 
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Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  land  authorized  to  be 
■!?elected  and  granted  by  the  first  and  second  sections  of  this  act  or  by 
any  preceding  acts  for  similar  purposes,  or  any  part  of  the  same,  may 
be,  by  the  proper  authorities,  disposed  of  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
may  be  leased  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  proceeds  may  be  invested  in 
some  safe  and  productive  stock,  and  applied  solely  for  the  use,  support, 
and  extension  of  schools  in  each  of  the  townships  within  the  State  of 
Arkansas  for  which  the  grant  may  have  been  intended  and  made. 

This  bill  was  not  reported  until  the  latter  part  of  the  session  of  Congress,  and 
will,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  be  left  among  the  unfinished  business.  Mis- 
souri, and  other  new  States,  are  in  the  same  category  in  relation  to  this  matter ; 
and  if  they  will  make  common  cause  with  Arkansas,  there  is  at  least  a  proba- 
bility of  obtaining  additional  grants  of  lands  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

The  immense  extent  of  territory  which  we  have  recently  acquired  by  treaty, 
will  have  a  tendency  to  depress  the  value  of  wild  lands,  especially  in  Missouri, 
for  many  years  to  come ;  and  there  is  but  little  revenue  to  be  expected  from  the 
sixteenth  sections,  where  they  have  not  been  already  in  some  way  disposed  of. 

Believing  in  the  justice  of  our  claims  to  an  additional  grant  of  land  for  the 
purposes  of  common  schools,  we  trust  that  the  general  assembly  will,  at  its  ap- 
proaching session,  take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  agree  on  some  mode  of 
bringing  it  before  the  national  legislature. 


ART.  II.— MENTAI  tUlTURE. 

[concluded  from  page  429.] 

The  pursuits  in  which  men  are  engaged,  very  much  influence  the 
character  of  the  mind,  according  as  they  are  of  an  intellectual  or 
merely  physical  nature.  The  members  of  the  learned  professions,  when 
their  minds  are  not  the  mere  receptacles  of  authorities,  which  they 
sometimes  become,  are  distinguished  above  the  ordinary  classes  of 
men  £•'  discernment  and  mental  superiority  generally.  And  whence 
come,'-  this  distinction  ?  The  individuals  wbo  compose  these  classes 
rise  up  promiscuously  from  among  the  masses  of  society  ;  they  cannot 
be  supposed  to  inherit  or  be  gifted  with  a  larger  share  of  native  intel- 
lect than  an  equal  number  of  other  men  are  endowed  with,  who  are 
in  like  manner  accidentally  classed  together  according  to  the  caprice 
of  circumstances.  They  do  not  always  receive  a  better  primary  edu- 
cation than  those  who  are  destined  for  mercantile  and  mechanical 
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pursuits — not  in  this  country,  at  least,  where  the  professions  of  a 
lawyer  and  a  physician  are  so  easy  of  access  to  all,  and  too  frequently 
undertaken  with  but  little  preparatory  training. 

Yet  men  thus  engaged,  as  they  advance  in  their  professions  from 
steady  application,  insensibly  gain  superiority,  and  mostly  take  the 
lead  in  society,  even  in  matters  and  on  occasions  often  the  most  re- 
motely allied  to  their  proper  studies.     They  become  thus  distinguished 
because  their  thinking  faculties  have  been  so  much  more  effectually 
exercised  than  under  other  circimistances  would  have  been  the  case  ; 
for  where  the  ordinary  man  of  most  other  professions  has  acquired 
one  idea,  they  have  from  the  nature  of  their  studies,  and  from  the  ne- 
cessity which  they  have  been  under  of  mastering  them,  gained  a  whole 
magazine  of  thought !     The  intellectual  energy  which  they  have  ac- 
quired,   gives   them  a  commanding  influence  over   all  those  whose 
minds  have  been  less  actively  employed.     They  have  not  become  sci 
entific  and  professional  men,  and  acquired  the  influence  they  possess 
merely  because  they  had  the  talents,  but  rather,  they  have  the  talents 
and  excercise  the  influence  because  they  have  been  engaged  in  intel 
lectual  pursuits ;  and  because  the  continued  exercise  of  the  uuder 
standing  constitutes  the  main  business  of  their  lives. 

They  have  been  engaged  in  diligent  investigation — in  comparing 
and  deducing,  dissecting  and  analyzing,  not  matter  only,  but  mind ; 
"  they  turn  a  thing  on  all  sides,  and  examine  it  in  all  its  variety  of 
views  ;  take  it  to  pieces,  and  consider  what  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult, if  its  members  had  been  combined  in  a  different  way,  or  subjected 
to  different  influences."  This  is  especially  the  character  of  the  phy- 
sician— not  of  him  who  regaids  his  profession  as  a  trade  and  follows 
it  mechanically,  but  him  who  has  seduously  and  philosophically  studied 
it,  with  all  its  accompanying  and  kindred  sciences. 

This  is  the  study  of  nature,  and  therefore  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  ennobling  that  can  engage  the  faculties  of  man.  He 
enquires  into  cause  and  effect ;  examines  the  structure  of  organic  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  and  admiring  its  harmonies,  he  philosophises  upon 
the  fitness  of  things. 

In  considering  the  principle  of  life,  or  the  union  of  matter  and 
mind,  he  observes  how  thest  two  substances  reciprocally  act  upon 
and  sympathise  with  one  another,  until  he  enters  the  precincts  of 
intellectual  and  ethical  science.  In  attaining  to  eminence  in  any 
pursuit,  less  probably  depends  upon  what  is  called  genius,  than  i» 
generally  imagined,  but  more  upon  energy  and  perseverance. 

Genius  is  sometimes  regarded  as  being  an  instinctive  impulse,  or. 
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species  of  inspiration,  leading  the  individual  to  an  elevated  destinyy 
almost  without  effort  or  consciousness. 

The  doctrine  which  affirms  this  of  genius,  or  which  regards  it  as  a 
sort  of  intuitive  perception,  executing  prodigies,  and  discovering  new 
combinations  of  things  without  labor  or  study,  is  one  which  has  done 
no  little  mischief  in  the  world,  by  making  men  distrustful  in  many 
instances,  of  their  own  capabilities. 

They  have,  frequently,  no  doubt,  been  deterred  by  it  from  mental  exertion,  in 
the  belief  that  the  power  of  genius  was  necessary  for  effecting  that  which  only 
required  from  them  habits  of  strict  reasoning  and  persevering  application ;  for 
diligence  and  perseverance  have  oftentimes  effected  what  genius  had  left  unac- 
complished. 

The  characteristics  for  which  men  of  true  genius  are  comspicuous,  are  an 
untiring  perseverance  in  the  objects  of  their  enquiry ;  their  minds  are  incessantly 
curious — they  possess  a  prying  observation,  which  searches  into  all  the  causes 
and  relations  of  things,  and  they  thus  acquire  those  habits  of  nice  discrimination 
for  which  they  are  remarkable. 

These  characteristics  comprise  all  that  is  extraordinary  in  the  man  of  genius. 
"  There  is  no  '  diviniiy  that  hedges  him* — no  guardian  spirit  that  accompanies 
him  through  life.'" 

Having  made  these  observations  indicative  of  the  circumstances  in  which  mind 
is  ordinarily  developed,  I  will  again  revert  to  the  period  before  the  invention  of 
letters,  and  to  the  advances  in  civilization  then  made  by  the  human  mind. 

That  very  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  this  respect,  by  the  people 
of  different  nations  before  letters  were  known,  is  a  fact,  concerning  which  we 
have  undoubted  evidence,  and  researches  in  ancient  history  have  brought  us 
acquainted  with  many  curious  and  interesting  particulars  relating  to  their  attain- 
ments. The  ancient  Egyptains,  and  the  Mexicans  on  this  continent,  when  their 
country  was  first  discovered,  (in  the  first  war  of  conquest  under  Cortes,)  afford 
the  most  remarkable  instances.  The  Egyptians,  in  particular,  as  well  known, 
had  attained  to  no  small  degree  of  refinement,  and  even  elegance,  in  their  modes 
of  living,  without  any  other  means,  not  oral,  of  communicating  ideas,  thaa  the 
very  imperfect  one  which  rude  picture  writing,  or  a  slight  improvement  upon 
this,  supplied  them  with,  and  certainly  without  the  use  of  an  alphabet 

They  had  made  a  remarkable  progress  not  only  in  the  common,  but  the  fine 
arts  also ;  they  had  "  much  learning,"  and  were  proverbial  for  their  wisdom,  as 
testified  in  the  pages  of  the  Sacred  Volume  itself. 

Many  wonderlul  remains,  indeed,  still  exist  at  this  day  unimpeachable  wit- 
nesses of  their  progress  and  skill,  in  some  of  their  arts  they  surpassed  even 
the  moderns.  They  possessed  the  means  of  tempering  copper,  and  rendering  it 
60  hard  as  to  cut  and  sculpture  rock,  which  our  best  tempered  steel  will  scarcely. 

*Shakspeare. 
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ntake  an  impression  upon,  specimens  of  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 

They  had  the  art,  it  is  said,  of  liquifying  gold,  and  some  others  which  modern 
science  and  ingenuity  have  not  yet  attained  to.  And,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  mechanical  powers  and  their  application,  as  perfect  at  least  as  any  that  we 
are  now  in  possession  of,  they  could  not  have  raised  up  those  massive  and  lofty 
structures — their  pyramids  and  pillars — some  of  which  are  yet  standing,  imper- 
ishable monuments  of  their  skill,  and  apparently  defying  all  the  ravages  of  time, 
and  every  effort  to  remove  them,  after  enduring  for  thousands  of  years.  Their 
urns  and  vases,  and  the  furniture  of  their  sitting  rooms,  were  designed  and  exe- 
cuted with  such  perfection  of  taste,  as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  imitation  in  the 
present  day,  and  they  are  frequently  used  as  models  in  the  construction  of  some 
cf  the  most  finished  works  of  the  kind  now  in  use,  and  which  embellish  our 
modern  withdrawing  rooms  and  public  edifices.  It  is  even  supposed  by  some 
antiquaries,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  steam  engine,  and  some  vestiges 
of  art  not  long  since  traced  in  the  soil,  give  indications,  it  has  been  stated,  of 
their  having  used  railways,  but  this  may  be  but  a  fanciful  conjecture. 

We  have  thus  seen  how  much  may  and  has  been  effected  by  a  people  without 
an  alphabet,  properly  so  called;  but,  as  I  before  remarked,  although  the  origin 
and  primary  impulse  given  to  civilization  is  not  attributable  to  letters,  yet  the  time 
arrived  when  this  wonderful  auxiliary,  this  steam  engine  power  of  improvement, 
as  it  were,  became  necessary  to  any  farther  advancement,  and  to  the  attainment 
of  a  higher  grade  of  civilization  than  any  which  could  possibly  be  arrived  at 
without  its  aid.  For  with  all  the  arts  and  elegance  which  distinguished  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  ancient  people  whom  I  have  thus  brought  under  notice,  we  find 
that  they  still  cherished  the  grossest  superstitions,  and  that  their  minds  were  held 
captive  by  the  terrors  of  an  ignorance  as  deplorable  as  that  which  in  many  in- 
stances now  overshadows  and  keeps  in  bondage  the  minds  of  the  least  civilized 
races  of  our  own  age.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  recollection  of  their  history — 
for  I  have  no  references  at  hand — they  offered  up  human  sacrifices  to  propitiate 
their  monster  deities.  Their  minds  and  imaginations,  imbecile  with  gloom,  were 
incessantly  terrified  with  omens  and  prognostics  of  evils,  for  they  were  enslaved 
by  an  interested  race  of  men — their  priests — who  maintained  their  esoteric  and 
their  exoteric  mysteries  under  the  most  awful  solemnities. 

Inventions  in  the  mechanic  and  other  arts,  might  to  a  certain  extent,  have  gone 
on  and  multiplied  without  letters;  luxuries  and  material  enjoyments  might  have 
continued  to  increase,  and  a  certain  amount  of  learning  been  still  further  accu- 
mulated, but  that  higher  civilization  which  regards  man  as  an  intellectual  and 
moral  being,  with  capabilities  for  a  high  degree  of  excellence  and  consequent  en- 
joyment— the  attributes  of  a  regulated  mind  and  a  cultivated  sentiment,  which 
distinguishes  civilization  in  its  most  perfect  state — could  never,  we  may  confi- 
<dent\y  assert,  have  been  reached  by  liim.    Without  literature,  Ills  enjoyments 
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t7ould  have  continued  for  the  most  part,  to  be  gross  and  sensual,  partaking  more 
of  his  animal  than  his  intellectual  nature,  or  he  would  have  become  the  victim  of 
a  depraved  ambition.  The  man  of  large  capacities  and  gifted  mind  ir.ust  have 
had  scope  for  the  restless  activity  of  his  faculties,  then  as  now,  and  without  the 
wide  and  diversified  field  which  modern  civilization  affords  for  works  of  benefi- 
cence, scientific,  literary  and  other  like  pursuits,  he  would  have  become,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  scourge  and  not  the  benefactor  of  his  species.  He  would 
have  continued  to  expend  his  activity,  in  the  greatest  number  of  instances,  upon 
objects  mischievous  and  oppressive  rather  than  beneficial  to  mankind. 

But  not  only  would  mankind  have  been  unable,  without  letters,  to  extend  their 
civilization,  but  without  them  they  could  not  have  long  preserved  and  maintained 
that  which  they  had  already  won ;  they  must  again  have  been  merged  in  com- 
parative barbarism,  which  we  know  from  history  to  have  been  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  every  people  of  high  antiquity  who  had  made  the  greatest  advances. 

But  happily  the  printing  press  now  affords  a  guaranty  against  any  such  disas- 
ter as  a  total  retrograde  movement  for  the  future. 

Yet  with  all  the  facilities  for  improvement  which  we  possess,  and  they  are  far 
superior  to  those  of  any  former  age,  we  may  degenerate  much,  should  we  heed- 
lessly submit  our  minds  to  influences  adverse  to  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 

Our  literature  itself  may  degenerate,  and  instead  of  exalting,  which  is  its  legit- 
imate province  to  do,  it  may,  in  part,  become  the  means  of  debasing  us,  should 
we  fail  to  look  well  to  its  character,  and  to  exercise  a  moral  censorship  over  the 
press,  whenever  any  symptoms  of  a  demoralizing  tendency,  or  of  low  and  vulgar 
taste,  become  apparent.  The  sources  from  which  our  well-springs  of  intellectual 
life  take  their  rise,  and  from  which  we  derive  a  large  portion  of  our  moral  sus- 
tenance, should  be  pure  and  supply  us  with  an  invigorating  nutriment,  or  we 
may  imbibe  a  subtle  poison  which  may  insidiously  and  imperceptibly  diffuse  itself 
throughout  the  moral  system  and  infect  the  minds  of  our  youth  with  a  malady 
which  we  may  find  when  too  late,  to  be  incurable.  Our  light  literature  is  too 
generally  inferior  and  frivolous,  and  is  often,  in  other  respects  objectionable. 
This  species  of  literature,  however,  if  it  be  chaste  and  good,  is  not  in  itself  to  be 
objected  to ;  on  the  contrary,  a  certain  portion  of  it  is  desirable,  but  we  are  liter- 
ally flooded  with  it,  and  have,  indeed,  scarcely  anything  else.  And  when  the 
taste  for  it  is  too  much  indulged,  it  has  the  effect  to  dissipate  and  disqualify  ihe 
mind  for  that  which  is  more  solid  and  instructive.  As  food  for  the  mind,  when 
too  freely  used,  it  is  what  confectionaries  are  to  the  body,  it  destroys  our  relish 
for  more  wholesome  nutriment. 

But  these  remarks  are  somewhat  digressive  ;  I  must  return  to  my  subject.     If 
the  facts  and  representations  which  I  have  made  in  regard  to  mental  culture,  and 
the  connection  it  has  with  literature,  be  as  I  have  here  presented  them— and  they 
are  such  as  I  have  confidence  in— they  may  serve  to  admonish  us  of  this  truth,  , 
that  letters  and  the  knowledge  we  cultivate,  are  not  to  be  undertaken  for  their  owa 
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sakes,  they  are  not  themselves  the  end,  but  to  be  regarded  as  only  the  means  to 
that  end  which  we  propose  to  accomplish. 

They  afford,  as  I  have  more  than  once  observed,  the  best  and  most  efficient 
means  of  mental  culture,  but  their  acquisition  can  only  be  regarded  as  cultivation 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  made,  and  the  amount  of  thought 
it  has  been  the  means  of  accumulating ;  subservient  to  this  end  they  are  of  in- 
estimable importance,  and  their  use  will  to  some  extent  always  develop  thought ; 
it  is,  indeed,  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 

But  we  know  from  the  example  of  the  Egyptians  instanced  above,  and  cor- 
rectly, as  I  believe,  represented,  to  how  great  an  extent  mind  may  be  cultivated 
without  letters  and  without  printing. 

With  scarcely  any  of  those  adventitious  helps  which  we  in  the  present  day 
regard  as  indispensable,  that  singular  people  simply  used  their  faculties,  and  by 
the  powers  of  observation  and  reflection  which  these  supply,  they  were  enabled 
to  make  that  wonderful  progress  which  has  ever  since  called  forth  the  admiration 
of  the  civilized  world. 

If  a  people  thus  circumstanced  could  so  use  their  faculties,  and  under  the  dis- 
couragements which  they  undoubtedly  had  to  contend  with,  Avhat,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  ask,  might  not  reasonably  be  expected  from  all  those  modern  appliances 
and  the  ready  means  of  cultivation  with  which  we,  at  the  present  time,  are  so  hb- 
erally  and  so  bountifully  furnished .' 

I  put  tlie  question  independent  of  experience,  and  presuming  upon  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  advantages  we  possess.  We  have  an  easy  method  of  preserving 
knowledge  and  communicating  ideas,  whether  to  the  present  or  the  absent ;  it  is 
one  which  all  may  easily  acquire,  and  as  easily  avail  themselves  of  the  attendant 
advantages.  By  this  m.ethod,  the  knowledge,  the  discoveries,  the  ideas,  the  con- 
sciousness of  any  one  mind  can  be  simultaneously  conveyed  and  spread  out  before 
the  minds  of  distant  millions.  Intelligence  of  everj'  kind,  in  its  minutest  details, 
can  be  transmitted  through  space  and  time  so  as  to  be  comprehended  by  the  most 
ordinary  capacity  that  will  bestow  thought  upon  it,  and  this  with  but  little  cost. 

We  should  naturally  be  led  to  infer — did  not  experience,  unfortunately,  admon- 
ish us  of  the  rashness  of  such  a  conclusion — that  in  these  circumstances,  it  would 
be  rare  to  find  among  us  an  individual  of  mature  years  with  faculties  uncultivated 
in  literary  and  scientific  knowledge.  But  is  this,  or  any  thing  approaching  to 
this  state  of  things,  found  to  be  the  case  ? 

Is  it  not  rather  the  fact  that  entire  committees  might  be  pointed  out  who  mani. 
fest  the  greatest  indifference  to  all  literary  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  look  upon 
the  acquisition  of  it  as  a  needless  appendage  to  thought,  and  as  being  quite  a  mat- 
ter of  secondary  importance,  unless  indeed,  it  be  as  a  means  by  which  to  obtain 
some  wordly  advantage  ? 

A  craving  for  knowledge  is  as  natural  to  the  mind  of  man  as  a  craving  for  food 
is  to  his  body. 
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This  is  a  fact  sufficiently  evident  in  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  child  during  the 
first  years  of  infancy  when  the  faculties  begin  to  unfold  themselves,  and  were 
the  natural  desires  in  this  respect,  always  to  be  judiciously  encouraged,  and 
the  child  trained  in  accordance  with  those  indications  which  nature  never  fails  to 
give,  the  case  would  be  the  same  with  the  grown  man.  It  is  the  untoward  cir- 
cumstances with  which  we  are  surrounded  from  our  early  years  which  repress 
and  often  extinguish  those  desires  or  this  curiosity  in  the  mind  and  excite  into  pre- 
dominant action  the  lower  propensities.  Much  that  was  mischievous  in  society 
and  prevalent  of  old,  has  been  corrected  by  our  superior  civilization ;  there  is  less 
violence,  tyranny  and  oppression  in  the  world,  and  more  of  humanity  and  the 
amenities  of  life ;  but  the  evil  passions  of  mankind  are  yet  far  from  being  only  reg- 
ulated ;  they  have  only  taken  a  new  direction.  We  have  become  changed  without 
being  regenerated.  The  march  has  been  onward,  but  the  good  which  has  unques- 
tionably attended  upon  our  advancement  is  yet  alloyed  with  much  that  is  evil. 

In  the  new  circumstances  in  which  mankind  are  now  placed,  influences  but 
little  resembling  those  of  old,  continue  to  divert  our  thoughts  and  turn  them  in  a 
direction  widely  difierent  from  that  in  which  our  true  interests  are  to  be  found. 

Other  passions  invade  us,  which,  if  less  flagrant  and  outbreaking  in  their 
nature  may  prove  equally  fatal  to  all  over  cherished  hopes  ot  realizing  that  hap- 
pier social  state  of  which  we  have  the  ideal,  and  which  we  are  certainly  capable 
of  attaining  to.  The  money-getting  mania  and  the  frenzy  of  political  strife,  have 
taken  possession  of  us  and  refuse  to  be  exorcised.  While  some  are  altogether 
engrossed  with  sordid  aims  which  extinguish  every  better  feeling,  others,  and 
among  them  many  gifted  minds,  become  consumed  by  a  restless  and  depraved 
ambition  to  obtain  place  and  power,  which  they  seek  by  any  means  and  at  any 
cost. 

These  are  the  things  which  lead  us  far  away  from  those  objects  of  tranquil  pur- 
suit which  are  alone  conducive  to  our  well  being  and  happiness. 

But  surely  we  can  pursue  our  avocations  in  life  and  give  exercise  to  the  higher 
faculties  also;  we  can  sufficiently  care  for  and  attend  to  our  worldly  interests 
whhout  losing  all  care  and  concern  for  what  relates  to  the  mind.  We  can  equally 
guard  our  liberties  without  bartering  our  souls  in  the  contest  to  maintain  them. 
"  If  every  man,"  says  an  ingenious  author,  "  would  but  clearly  ascertain  what 
were  actually  necessary  to  his  individval  happiness  and  content,  and  would  un- 
conditionally pursue  what  best  promised  to  secure  that  end,  and  heartily  reject  all 
the  rest  (for  we  cannot  have  every  thing  at  once  in  this  world)  how  many  mis- 
takes were  avoided,  how  much  petty  ambition  crushed,  how  much  ease,  joy  and 
pleasure  promoted.  All  would  find  a  great  over-proportion  of  happiness  in  life, 
instead  of  torturing  themselves  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave  to  obtain  what 
gives  them  neither  tranquility  nor  enjoyment."  « 

If  those  who  neglect  cultivation  could  be  made  rightly  to  appreciate  its  advan- 
tages, they  would  not  fail  to  resort  to  it,  and  use  the  opportunities  which  they 
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possess.  But  "  to  examine,  to  enquire,  to  compare,  to  think,"  says  an  eminent 
author,  •'  are  not  processes  that  suit  an  indolent  mind  ;  but  they  are  exertions 
that  every  member  of  a  civilized  community  should  tax  himself  to  perform." 

It  is  indeed  a  difficult  if  not  hopeless  undertaking  to  persuade  men  not  already 
convinced,  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  study,  and  to  engage  them  in  the 
pleasing  occupations  to  be  found  in  the  pursuit  of  literary  and  scientific  know- 
ledge; mere  writing — mere  words — will  not,  unfortunately,  always  excite  men 
to  think.  The  pleasures  of  intellectual  exertion  can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  experienced  them,  and  the  task  of  enlightening  mankind,  even 
in  what  immediately  concerns  their  own  welfare  and  happiness,  has  always  beea 
a  thankless  office.  How  frequently  with  rare  benevolence,  have  the  time  and 
talents  of  the  greatest  geniuses  been  gratuitously  employed  in  giving  lessons  of 
wisdom  to  the  world,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  man — 
but  how  often,  alas !  have  their  rich  veins  of  eloquence  been  poured  into  heedless 
ears. 

Well  might  the  sensitive  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts  "  fall  back  into  his 
seat,  overcome  by  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  when  he  found  that  all  his  efforts  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  his  audience  were  unavailing.  It  was  quaintly  remarked  by 
Bishop  Ta}dor,  that  "It  is  impossible  to  make  people  under.=tand  their  own  igno- 
rance, for  it  requires  knowledge  to  perceive  it,  and  therefore  he  that  can  perceive 
it  hath  it  not." 

This  is,  in  most  instances,  strictly  true ;  if  I  make  the  observation  that  "  know- 
ledge is  indirectly  virtue  and  happiness"  I  utter  a  sentiment  which,  very  gene- 
rally, no  doubt,  will  receive  a  cold  assent,  but  its  iorcibleness  will  in  no  degree 
he  felt,  except  by  those  who  have  become  fairly  enlisted  as  the  votaries  of  true 
knowledge,  and  with  minds  and  morals  in  the  right  tone. 

1  may  say  in  reference  to  the  present  subject,  that  happiness  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  mind  itself;  that  it  consists  in  intellectual  activity,  in  well  regulated  habits 
of  mental  discipline,  and  in  the  benevolent  exercise  of  the  social  affections ;  but, 
neither  can  this  possibly  be  understood  by  the  sensualist,  whose  only  gratification 
has  ever  been  found  in  the  pleasures  which  come  directly  through  the  avenues  of 
the  senses.  He  is  convinced,  indeed,  of  the  insufficiency  of  those  pleasures,  and 
feels  how  transient  and  unsubstantial  they  really  are — that  when  their  novelty 
has  passed  away,  they  are  altogether  unsatisfactory  to  his  after  reflections ;  but, 
being  unacquainted  with  any  other  mode  of  entertaining  himself,  or  unable  by 
any  other  means  to  banish  from  his  mind  the  inane  tedium  of  existence,  he  con- 
iinues  to  pursue  his  ill-chosen  and  stale  recreations.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  ad- 
monish him  of  superior  enjoyments  in  the  endless  gratification  atiorded  by  the 
pleasures  of  thought  in  a  mind  well  furnished;  thought  is  to  him  intolerable — lie 
thinks  only  how  to  get  rid  of  himself,  and  to  banish  reflection. 

In  solitude,  where  others  often  find  the  greatest  enjoyment,  he  experiences  only 
a  feeling  of  wretchedness  or  discomfort. 
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Happiness  and  revelry  are,  with  him,  synonymous,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  be^ 
lieve  that  men  of  studious  habits  can  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  existence. 

They  appear  to  him  to  be  melancholy  beings,  for  there  is  nothing  in  common 
between  him  and  them,  with  which  his  feelings  can  sympathise,  and  he  is  unfa- 
miliar with  the  sentiment  of  the  poet : 

"No  man  was  ever  truly  blest, 
But  it  composed  and  gave  him  such  a  cast 
As  folly  might  mistake  for  want  of  joy, 
*****        a  smile  at  heart." 

Although  I  have  already  transcended  the  limits  which  I  had  prescribed  for 
myself  in  this  article,  I  am  unwilling  to  bring  my  observations  to  a  close,  with- 
out first  subjoining  a  few  admonitory  sentences  addressed  to  such  readers  of  the 
"  Journal "  as  may  be  yet  young  and  just  entering  upon  their  active  career  in 
life. 

Those  who  have  been  long  conversant  with  the  world,  and  whose  habits  of 
thought  and  conduct — whether  fortunate  or  the  contrary — are  confirmed,  are,  it 
may  be  presumed,  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  change,  they  will  continue 
in  the  beaten  path,  and  run  their  course. 

I  seek  not  to  disturb  them,  and  trust  they  will  not  be  discomposed  at  any  thing 
I  would  say.     Others  I  bg  leave  to  accost  in  the  terms  following : — 

On  you,  who  have  the  best  portion  of  life  still  before  you,  and  on  those  of  your 
age,  rest  the  hopes  of  the  world  for  a  happy  future.  It  is  on  this  account  as  well 
as  out  of  the  regard  I  have  for  your  own  immediate  welfare,  that  I  v.-ho  am  now 
verging  to  the  close  of  existence,  thus  venture  to  address  you. 

Your  minds  and  characters  are  as  yet  but  partially  formed  and  your  destiny, 
therefore,  unfixed. 

You  still  have  it  in  your  choice  whether  to  permit  your  minds  to  remain  sta- 
tionary, with  those  noble  faculties  which  you  possess  unemployed,  or  employed 
only  upon  low  and  unworthy  objects,  and  so  ignobly  live  out  a  mere  animal  ex- 
istence, or,  whether  you  will  with  manly  resolution  determine  to  exert  them,  raise 
your  aspirations,  and  become  truly  rational  and  intellectual  beings,  and  occupy 
that  rank  in  the  scale  of  being  which  God  and  nature  intended  you  should  occupy. 
Some  of  you,  it  is  probable,  are  yet  undecided  as  to  the  course  you  will  pursue, 
or  know  not  yet  the  career  you  may  be  destined  to  run.  You  are  buoyant  with 
hope,  no  doubt,  and  full  of  confidence  m  your  own  powers  and  capabilities ;  it 
is  quite  natural  for  the  young  so  to  feel.  But  be  not  too  forgetful  of  your  own 
inexperience;  you  are  yet  untried,  and  know  not  how  delusive  are  the  hopes  you 
cherish. 

Life  may  seem  to  j'ou  a  (lower  path,  or  a  theatre  for  exhibition  where  you  can 
carry  ofl  the  prizes  at  will,  and  enjoy  a  lasting  triumph. 

Should  such  be  the  case,  I  would  not  take  from  you  feelings  so  joj-ous  if  I 
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could;  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  damp  your  ardor,  or  to  deprive  you  of  one  cher- 
ished hope  for  the  future;  for  to  take  away  hope  is  to  take  away  happiness. 

I  would  say  to  you  though,  it  may  be  well  to  temper  those  feelings,  but  con- 
tinue to  indulge  in  visions  of  hope,  for  tliey  are  often  preferable  to  realities ; 
nevertheless,  I  must  inform  you  that  there  are  many  who  have  tried  life  under 
prospects  as  fair,  and  with  feelings  as  flattering  as  any  which  you  possess  or  can 
entertain, — many  who  have  not  been  unsuccessful  in  their  career — as  the  world 
estimates  success — and  whose  locks  are  not  yet  grey  with  age,  but  who  have 
found,  notwithstanding,  that  a  reliance  upon  externals,  or  mere  worldly  advan- 
tages, for  contentment  and  happiness,  is  a  deceitful  reliance  ;  one  that  is  sure  to 
end  in  disappointment  and  be  attended  with  regrets,  whatever,  in  other  respects, 
may  be  the  result,  fortunate  or  unfortunate.     As  I  have  before  remarked,  the 
mind — the  intellect — is  not  to  be  satisfied  except  with  something  intellectual  . 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  mature  life,  and  still  more  so  in  life's  decline, 
when  the  taste  and  the  capacity  for  such  enjoyments  as  we  relished  in  our  youth 
no  longer  remain  with  us.     If,  therefore,  you  would  provide  for  your  future  well 
being  in  this  world,  and  secure  to  yourselves  that  share  of  contentment  and  hap- 
piness which  you  may  reasonably  hope  for,  you  must  not  only  exert  yourselves 
in  your  worldly  vocation,  whatever  it  may  be,  but  you  must  cultivate  your  fac- 
ulties and  lay  up  resources  within,  such  as  nothing-  earthly  can  deprive  you  of, 
and  which  you  can  fall  back  upon  when  everything  else  from  without  fails  you. 
You  must  accumulate  thought  by  storing  your  minds  with  various  knowledge, 
that  you  may  have  a  fund  of  entertainment  ever  fresh  and  enduring,  and  one  with 
which  the  mind  can  never  be  satiated.     But  even  as  to  success  in  the  vulgar 
sense  of  the  term,  in  regard  to  worldly  advantages  alone,  you  will  find  in  a  well 
informed  mind  its  best  guaranty.     There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  man 
of  cultivated  intellect  who  uses  his  reason  upon  every  thing  which  comes  before 
him,  whatever  may  be  his  calling,  even  if  he  has  to  live  by  the  labor  of  his 
hands,  and  him  who  merely  repeats  the  dull  routine  of  his  labor  as  a  daily  task' 
without  once  exercising  his  thoughts  upon  the  "  why  or  the  wherefore." 

The  one  will  remain  stationery;  the  work  of  a  day  will  be  the  index  of  his 
life,  while  the  other  may  open  to  himself  a  way  to  reputation  and  wealth. 

Before  closing  this  lengthened  essay,  a  word  of  advice,  aside,  to  you,  regarding 
your  worldly  pursuits,  may  not,  on  this  occasion,  be  thought  inappropriate. 

Whatever  may  be  the  object  you  have  before  you,  should  you  be  of  an  ardent 
temperament,  beware  of  too  much  precipitance,  or  a  faulty  hastiness  in  seeking 
to  attain  it,  or  you  may  fail  in  the  attempt. 

Besides,  there  is  such  a  thing  even  as  that  of  a  man's  obtaining  his  object  too 
Boon,  in  which  he  may  be  less  fortunate  than  he  would  have  been  had  been  it 
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longer  deferred,  and  if  he  had  encountered  more  difEcul ties  in  the  pursuit.  iS'a- 
poleon,  for  twenty  years,  heapod  victory  on  victory,  to  pine  away  at  last  on  .St. 
Helena,  because  he  obtained  his  object  too  early  and  loo  well.  The  way  to  make 
a  happy  progress  through  this  world  is,  to  pursue  one  good  object  vpith  steadiness 
and  perseverance,  and  to  avoid  an  over  anxiety  for  the  result.  Your  best  reliance 
for  success  in  your  profession  will  be  your  industry,  and  the  reputation  you  can 
establish  for  probity  and  fair  dealing.  In  all  circumstances,  if  you  would  avoid 
the  self  reproaches  which  never  fail  to  attend  upon  wrong  doing,  maintain  your 
integrity  with  scrupulous  exactness.     JResolve, 

"  To  do  what  virtue  wonlJ,  though  sun  and  moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk." 

In  the  following  words  of  earnest  exhortation,  which  I  borrow  from  a  German 
author,  I  say  to  yoa— "  Be  and  continue  poor,  young  man,  while  others  around 
you  grow  rich  by  fraud  and  disloyally;  be  without  place  or  power,  while  others 
beg  their  way  upwards;  bear  the  pain  of  disappointed  hopes,  while  others  gain 
the  accomplishment  of  theirs  by  flattery;  forego  the  gracious  pressure  of  the 
hand,  for  which  others  cringe  and  crawl.  Wrap  yourself  m  your  own  virtue, 
and  seek  a  friend  and  your  daily  bread. 

"If  you  have  in  such  a  course  grown  gray  with  unblenched  honor,  bless  God 
and  die." 

I  will  end  my  remarks  wi^i  a  beautiful  extract  from  a  lecture  delivered  by  the 
late  Judge  Story, before  a  '^ Mechanics'  Institute"  in  Boston,  which  I  insert  for 
the  benefit  of  that  worthy  class  of  citizens  in  the  west.  It  is  in  the  following- 
language  : — 

"Much  depends  upon  the  object  which  a  man  presents  to  himself;  whether 
he  looks  to  the  end  and  aim  of  the  whole  of  life,  or  only  to  the  present  day  or 
hour;  whether  he  listens  to  the  voice  of  indolence  or  vulgar  pleasure,  or  to  the 
stirring  voice  of  his  own  soul,  urging  his  ambition  on  to  the  highest  object. 

"  If  his  views  are  low  and  grovelling;  if  the  workshop,  in  its  cold  routine  of 
duties,  bounds  all  his  wishes,  his  destiny  is  already  fixed,  and  the  histoiy  of  his 
whole  life  may  be  read,  though  the  blush  of  youth  still  lingers  on  his  cheeks. 

"  It  is  not  a  tale  twice  told ;  it  has  been  told  for  millions.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  aspires  to  be  a  man,  indignity,  independence,  spirit  and  character,  and 
to  give  his  talents  their  full  scope  and  vigor,  if  to  a  steady  devotion  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  art,  he  adds  a  scientific  study  of  its  processes  and  princi]>les,  his  suc- 
cess is  as  sure  as  any  thing  on  this  side  of  the  grave  can  be.  He  may  even  <^o 
further,  and  dream  of  fame ;  and  if  he  possess  the  sagacity  of  genius,  build  a 
solid  immortality  upon  the  foundation  of  his  own  inventions." 

Cooper  county,  Mo.,  July  1st,  1848. 
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ART.  Ill— PUBLIC  ECONOMY  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY   CALVIN   COLTON,   OF   NEW   YORK. 

We  have  long  needed  an  American  work  on  this  subject.  The  Eu- 
ropean writers  on  political  economy  have,  (to  borrow  a  term  from  our 
author,)  treated  the  subject  empirically  in  adapting  their  systems  to 
the  country,  the  institutions,  and  social  condition  of  the  people  for 
whom  they  wrote.  And  no  class  of  writers  have  shown  more  loyalty 
to  their  government,  or  less  sympathy  with  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple— the  laboring  classes.  Political  economy,  according  to  the  Euro- 
pean schools,  is  essentially  selfish — for,  while  it  contemplates  the 
increase  of  wealth  in  one  nation,  regardless  of  the  interest  of  all 
others,  it  does  nothing  to  diffuse  this  wealth,  so  as  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  those  by  whose  labor  it  is  produced  ;  and  until  mankind 
shall  have  attained  a  much  higher  degree  of  civilization,  the  intercourse 
between  nations  must  continue  to  be  governed  by  this  principle.  This 
proposition  involves  the  policy  of  protection  against  the  advantages 
which  foreign  nations  possess  in  producing  certain  articles,  by  reason 
of  some  peculiarity  in  their  social  condition,-  rather  than  from  advan- 
tages arising  from  their  natural  resources. 

This  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  our  author  seems  to  have  kept 
steadily  in  view  throughout  his  work.  We  make  the  following  extract 
from  the  third  chapter,  page  61  : 

Free  Trade,  as  now  used,  involves  a  question  of  right  and  wrong,  of  justice  and 
injustice,  not  between  parties,  both  of  which  are  American,  but  between  all 
Americans,  as  one  party,  and  the  rest  of  tlie  world,  as  the  other  party.  It  being 
assumed,  that  all  Americans  are  interested  in  American  labor,  the  question  is,, 
whether  American  labor,  which,  at  great  cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  has  gained 
an  independent  position  and  a  fair  reward,  shall  be  again  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  dependence  and  lose  its  reward,  by  being  forced  into  a  competition  with  the 
enslaved  labor  of  foreign  nations,  especially  with  that  of  Europe,  the  compara- 
tive condition  of  which  is  set  forth  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  Or,  to  put  it  in 
another  form,  the  question  is,  whether  a  party,  once  wronged,  and  having  by  its 
own  virtue  and  energy  rescued  itself,  shall  be  exposed  unnecessarily  to  the  same 
wrong  again ;  whether  it  shall  throw  open  its  own  doors,  and  give  free  entrance 
to  robbers,  because  they  choose  to  call  their  depredations  "  free  Trade."  It  is 
indeed  "  Free  Trade"  to  them,  by  such  consent,  with  profit ;  though  it  cannot 
be  profitable  to  the  party  that  is  robbed. 

"  Free  Trade,"  then,  in  its  signification  as.  now  used,  and  in  its  practical  opera- 
tion on  the  people  of  the  United  States  is,  to  allow  foreig-n  nations  to  bring  their 
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labor  for  sale — or  the  products  of  their  labor,  which  is  the  same  thing — into  this 
country  without  tax,  against  American  labor,  when  the  cost  of  tiie  latter  is  three 
times  as  much  as  that  of  the  former,  and  when,  besides,  it  is  taxed,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  its  own  government,  to  purchase  for  foreigners  this  privilege  ;  in  other 
words,  to  allow  foreigners  to  undersell  American  labor,  in  the  American  market, 
and  thus  to  reduce  its  price  and  reward  to  the  same  level  with  that  which  is 
brought  into  competition  with  it,  alter  which,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the 
American  consumer  gets  none  of  the  benefit  of  foreign  cheap  labor,  while  Amer- 
ican labor  is  broken  down.  This  is  a  true  and  fair  definition  of  "  Free  Trade." 
It  is  virtually  a  toleration  of  injustice,  and  that  of  the  worst  kind,  because  it  is 
all  done  under  the  mock  pretence  of  justice  and  fraternal  intercourse  ;  and  the 
strangest  part  of  it  is,  that  this  toleration  should  be  consented  to  by  the  injured 
party. 

This  question  of  justice  may  be  further  illustrated  by  a  consideration  of  the 
great  and  comprehensive  fact  involved  in  the  obvious  inequalities,  physical  and 
other,  which  are  found  in  the  condition  and  posilion  of  different  nations  ;  of  their 
diverse  interests;  of  the  dissimilarities  in  their  social  organization;  of  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  improvement  in  productive  labor  and  in  the  productive  arts ;  and 
of  the  necessity  of  taking  care  of  their  ov>'n  interests,  arising  out  of  these  fads. 
No  two  nations  are  equal  or  alike  ;  but  in  a  thousand  particulars  are  unequal  and 
unlike.  All  these  inequalities  constitute  weak  and  vulnerable  points  on  one  side 
or  the  other;  and  all  these  dissimilarities  are  so  many  necessities  of  a  public 
policy  adapted  to  them.  Justice  demands  such  discrimination,  and  it  would  be 
very  great  injustice  not  to  employ  and  apply  it  in  legislation  and  government. 

If  any  choose  to  set  up  the  impracticable  tlieory,  based  on  the  assumption 
that  all  nations  are  one  family,  and  that  therefore  a  system  ot  perfect  Free  Trade 
would  be  best  for  their  aggregate  interests — which  is  the  romance  of  the  Free 
Trade  doctrine — it  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  encountering  two  insuperable 
dithculties,  first,  that  all  nations  are  not  one  family.  No  one  but  a  visionary  could 
reason  on  such  an  assumption.  Next,  the  practical  operation  of  such  a  theory 
would  concentrate  the  wealth  of  the  world  at  once  on  the  strongest  points,  and 
withdraw  it  from  the  weakest.  It  would  make  the  young  and  weak  nations 
slaves  to  the  old  and  strong,  and  the  tendency  would  be  to  give  one  nation ,  pro- 
bably Great  Britain,  an  ascendency  over  all  the  rest,  to  be  constantly,  positively, 
and  relatively  strengthened  in  that  position  ;  in  other  words,  to  make  all  nations 
tributary  to  one.  For  in  whatever  point  or  points  any  one  nation  might  be  the 
strongest,  at  the  commencement  of  such  a  sj-stcm,  she  would  not  only  be  able  to 
maintain  that  superiority,  but  constantly  to  augment  her  relative  power  and  influ- 
ence in  these,  and  by  the  help  of  these,  in  other  particulars.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  the  great  family  of  man,  as  one  family,  might  accumulate  more  wealth 
in  a  given  time,  under  such  a  system.  We  will  not  pretend  to  decide,  as  it  is 
quite  unnecessary.  The  great  and  insuperable  objection  to  it,  is  that  the  wealtli 
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and  magnificence  of  the  world  would  be  concentrated,  at  the  expense  and  by  the 
impoverishment  of  nearly  all  its  parts. 

Such,  really  and  truly,  inits  operation,  is  the  Free  Trade  theory ;  and  such 
^vould  be  Its  natural  and  unavoidable  results.  It  would  be  a  total  prostration  of 
all  the  barriers  which  guard  and  defend  the  interests  and  rights  of  particular  com- 
munities, called  states  and  nations,  always  putting  the  weaker  in  the  power  of 
the  stronger,  up  to  the  strongest  of  alii  the  last  of  which  would  absorb  the  con- 
trol over  all  the  rest.  It  would  create  a  universal  dominion  for  one  stupendous 
power-which  could  easily,  and  would  naturally,  be  converted  into  a  world-wide 
despotism,  without  one  loose  fragment  to  be  disengaged  from  the  sway  of  its 

sceptre.  ,  , 

But  it  is  thought,  by  reasoHable  persons,  that  the  interests  of  humanity  and  the 
ri-^hts  of  man  are  best  protected  by  fortifying  the  weak  against  the  encroachments 
of'  the  strong,  and  by  setting  up  all  possible  barriers  against  that  "  Free  Trade 
^•hich  consists  in  spoliation,  and  which  arms  only   the  mighty  aga.nst  tl,e  de- 
fenceless.    It  is  generally  thought  best  rather  to  multiply  independent  sovereign- 
ties than  to  diminish  the  number,  by  allowing  the  greater  to  swallow  up  the  less  ; 
.ather   to  surround  the  less  whh   muniments  of  defence,   than  to  rase  to  the 
.round  those  already  standing.     It  is  shown,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  that  the 
^casionof  the  American  revolution  was  a  wrongful  absorption  of  the   commer- 
cid  values  of  the  colonists  by  the  British  crown,   and  that  the  benehts  of  the 
acquisition  of  national  independence,  consisted  in  the   establishment  of  a  power 
competent  to  retain  and  defend  those  commercial  values.     But  "Free  Trade 
would  expose  these  values  to  be  drawn  away,  and  again  to  be  absorbed  by  foreign 
exchequer.^.     It  is  simply  a  question  of  justice,  as  the  American  revolution  was 
a  war  of  iu=tice-of  justice  to  the  nation  and  to  the  people-and  precisely,  iden- 
tically the  same  interests  are  at  stake  now  as  then.     "  Free   Trade"  would  give 
tip  all  which  American  independence  acquired-all  that  is  worth  having. 

The  only  hypothesis  of  society  that  is  consistent  with  Free  Trade,  is,  that  all 
nations  should  be  equal  and  alike  in  all  respects.  Can  any  thing  be  more  absurd 
than  a  theory  which  demands  this  ?  It  requires  that  as  a  basis  which  is  not, 
.ever  was,  and  never  can  be.  Even  if  a  universal  millenium  of  republican  in- 
stitutions, or  of  any  other  form  of  government  that  might  be  thought  best,  after 
all  experiments,  could  be  brought  about,  so  that  all  nations  should  e  exactly  alike 
.a  their  social  organization,  without  the  slightest  dissimilarity,  and  admitting  that 
very  nation  should  have  made  precisely  equal  advances  and  improvements  m 
the  various  applications  of  labor  and  art ;  still  the  physical  diversities  of  climate, 
geography,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  a  thousand  other  particulars,  entire  y  inde- 
:endent  of  social  organization,  which  would  necessarily  appertain  to  each  nation 
or  state,  creating  many  great  and  peculiar  interests,  would  be  an  insuperable  bar 
to  the  introduction  and  practice  of  Free  Trade,  and  would  occasion  very  great  in- 
justice to  some  of  the  parties,  if  the  system  should  be  established. 
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But  the  actual  social  dissimilarities  among  nations,  as  elsewhere  shown  in  these 
pages,  interpose  a  far  more  formidable  obstacle  to  Free  Trade,  than  all  physical 
differences.  This  constitutes  a  greater  objection  in  the  United  States,  than  in  any 
other  nation  that  can  be  named.  The  high  prices  of  labor  and  capital  in  this 
country,  are  the  results  of  a  cheap  social  organization,  or  cheap  government;  and 
the  effect  is  now  as  necessary  to  sustain  the  cause,  as  the  cause  was  originally 
necessary  to  produce  the  efiect.  They  are  now  reciprocally  cause  and  effect  of 
each  other.  The  difference  between  this  slate  of  things  and  that  of  Europe,  is 
that  what  is  saved  by  cheap  government  in  the  United  States,  goes  to  the  people, 
and  what  of  commercial  values  is  extorted  from  labor  in  Europe,  is  absorbed  by 
the  governments  and  by  the  high  and  independent  classes  of  society.  In  Europe 
the  wealth  of  the  wealthy  and  the  power  of  the  great,  are  sustained  by  this 
usurpation  of  the  rights  of  labor.  In  the  United  States  the  rights  of  labor  were 
intended  to  be  protected  by  a  bar  to  such  usurpation,  which  consists  in  social  or- 
ganization— these  rights  being  always  understood  to  be  commercial  first,  and 
political  as  a  consequence,  or  because  they  are  commercial.  The  moment  the 
bar  adapted  to  this  position  of  things,  and  to  these  interests,  is  removed  by  letting 
in  Free  Trade,  all  these  commercial  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
which  Consist  in  the  high  prices  of  labor  and  capital,  are  expose^  to  be  reduced  to 
the  level  on  which  the  same  things  stand  in  foreign  parts,  in  the  same  manner  as 
water  of  different  heighths  in  two  adjunct  basins  comes  to  a  level,  by  the  removal 
of  the  partition  which  divides  them.  By  this  means  all  the  advantages  of  the 
social  organization  of  this  country  would  be  sacrificed,  lost,  swallowed  up;  and 
the  great  misfortune  would  be,  that,  as  the  water  was  highest  in  our  basin,  it 
would  flow  away  from  us,  and  none  would  come  back. 

When  foreign  labor  which  costs  one — or  its  ])roducts  which  are  the  same  thing 
-  -comes  into  the  same  market,  on  a  Free-Trade  platform,  with  American  labor 
which  costs  THREE — or  with  its  products  which  are  the  same  thing — it  is  absurd 
to  suppose,  that  American  labor  will  still  maintain  the  relative  value  of  three  to 
one.  They  must  both  come  to  the  same  level.  The  social  organization  of  the 
United  States,  as  being  of  little  cost,  would  then  be  of  no  value  to  the  American 
people,  but  all  the  profit  would  redound  to  the  interests  of  foreigners  and  of  for- 
eign potentates.  Or,  with  this  change  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  before  inde- 
pendent, now  abject,  would  come  a  corresponding  change  in  tlreir  character;  and 
with  these  changes  would  naturally  follow  a  change  in  the  government,  from 
cheap  to  costly,  and  from  a  government  that  serves  the  peo_ple  and  obeys  their 
will,  to  one  that  would  serve  itself  and  follow  its  own  will.  In  other  words,  as 
Free  Trade  must  necessarily  reduce  the  American  people,  in  their  condition  and 
character,  to  the  level  of  foreign  abject  nations,  so  would  it  elevate  the  American 
government  to  the  same  height  of  power  and  grandeur  with  foreign  governments, 
to  be  independent  of  the  people,  under  which  the  labor  of  the  people,  as  in  Eu- 
rope, would  become  the  agent  of  power,  as  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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For,  when  the  people  shall  have  fsurrenJereJ  or  lost  their  rights,  it  would  be 
Btraiigc  and  unnatural  if  the  government  should  not  usurp  the  high  and  independ- 
ent prerogatives  laid  at  their  feet,  instead  of  yielding  them  to  foreign  powers. 
The  social  organization  of  all  nations  accommodates  itself  ^to  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  people,  and  will  correspond  with  it  whether  as  cause  or  efTect.  At 
present  that  of  the  United  States  is  a  bar  to  Free  Trade,  because  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  people  is  inconsistent  with  it.  Their  instincts  make  them  aware 
that  they  cannot  work  on  the  same  terms  with  the  poorly-fed,  ill-clad,  worse- 
housed,  and  uncultivated,  abject  laborers  of  foreign  parts.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
some  experiments  of  Free  Trade  have  been  attempted  in  this  country,  by  approx- 
imation ;  but,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  every  such  experiment  has  brought 
widespread  calamity  in  its  train,  and  shaken  the  republic  to  its  centre  and  to  its 
foundations.  The  reason  of  these  disasters  and  convulsions,  so  widely  and  so 
profoundly  felt,  will  be  found  in  the  social  organization  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  people,  they  being  incompatible  with  such  ex- 
periments, and  incapable  of  enduring  them  without  instinctive  alarm  and  sensible 
effect,  as  if  tending  to  dissolution. 

The  objections  to  the  protective  principle  are  the  reasons  for  it,  in  the  United 
States.  One  objection  is,  that  it  is  unjust.  One  of  its  best  reasons  is,  that  it  is 
the  only  way  to  secure  the  ends  of  justice  in  the  case.  What  could  be  more 
unjust  than  to  reduce  American  labor,  in  its  reward  and  condttion,  to  that  of  Eu- 
rope ?  It  has  been  averred,  indeed,  but  without  evidence,  and  with  the  sanction 
of  a  mere  hypothesis,  that  it  operates  unjustly  on  the  consumers  of  protected  arti- 
cles. It  will  be  shown,  in  a  future  chapter,  that  protection,  in  the  United  States, 
is  no  tax  ;  so  that  the  only  objection  that  can  be  raised,  on  the  score  of  justice, 
falls  to  the  ground. 

It  is  also  alleged,  that  a  protective  system — M.  Say,  stigmatizes  it  as  the  "ex- 
clusive system" — is  unfraternal  in  one  nation  toward  another.  How  can  justice 
be  unfraternal  ?  It  is  inequality  and  dissimilarity  of  condition  and  circumstance, 
which  render  such  measures  necessary  to  prevent  injustice.  Can  fraternity  either 
demand  or  impose  anything  but  what  is  right  ?  Suppose  it  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  protect  American  labor.  The  foreign  millionaire,  who  has  robbed  the 
labor  of  his  own  country  of  two-thirds  of  its  fair  compensation,  and  who  by  that 
means  can  afford  to  undersell  American  labor  in  its  own  market,  complains  of  a 
want  of  fraternity,  because"  the  American  government  will  not  let  him  do  it ! 
Fraternity,  in  such  a  case,  demands  too  much. 

Again,  at  page  84,  the  author  says  :  * 

Here,  then,  under  a  system  of  Free  Tiade,  is  opened  a  field  on  which  whole 
nations,  all  Europe,  the  entire  foreign  world,  with  their  systems  of  commercial 
policy,  and  all  the  parts  of  those  systems,  in  which  individual  and  associated  en- 
terprise ope?ates,  with  all  the  power  of  their  cheap  labor  and  more  perfect  arts, 
descend  upon  us,  without  let  or  hindrance ;  enter  our  jurisdiction  without  tax  and 
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Tfithout  condition,  freighted  with  their  wares  and  merchandise ;  avail  themselves 
of  all  our  public  works  and  facilities  of  transportation,  created  by  our  labor  and 
at  our  cost,  to  penetrate  every  corner  of  the  land,  entering  every  cabin  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  western  wilderness;  for  what?  and  to  what  end  ?  To  sell 
to  our  farmers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  beans,  and  every  species  of  breadstuHs  that  can  be  named  as  the  product 
of  our  soil ;  to  sell  us  beef,  pork,  muttoH,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  chickens,  and 
every  species  of  meat  that  we  produce  ;  to  sell  us  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  every 
beast  of  draught  and  burden ;  hay,  oats,  provender,  and  every  thing  that  constitutes 
the  sustenance  of  these  animals ;  to  sell  our  planters  rice  and  cotton  ;  in  a  word, 
to  sell  us,  Americans,  the  products  of  forests,  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  the  lish 
of  the  sea ;  to  sell  us  every  thing  that  land  and  water  produce  by  the  sweat  of 
those  who  toil  on  them ;  for,  we  have  proved  elsewhere,  that  all  these  things 
enter  in  disguise  into  the  products  of  manufacture,  and  that  the  former  compose 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  latter ;  of  the  truth  of  which,  no  man  that  reflects,  can 
for  a  moment  doubt.  It  is  a  great  and  comprehensive  fact.  And  they  not  only 
sell,  but  they  force  us  to  buy.  We  cannot  help  it,  under  a  system  of  Free  Trade. 
They  are  here,  in  our  market,  with  their  wares,  composed  in  the  manner  above 
described ;  of  the  very  things  which  we  produce,  in  abundance,  and  with  surplus  ; 
but  for  want  of  the  encouragement  of  Protection,  we  cannot  put  them  in  these 
necessary  and  convenient  forms.  We  must  have  them,  though  the  very  materials 
of  which  they  are  made,  perish  on  our  hands  for  want  of  a  market ;  though  our 
labor  stands  still;  though  our  skill  be  fully  adequate  to  produce  the  same  things; 
and  though  we  could  make  them  cheaper  and  better,  under  a  system  of  Protection. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Under  a  Free  Trade  system,  foreigners  come  here,  without 
tax  or  condition,  to  sell  labor  itself,  and  art  of  every  kind  :  agricultural  labor,  on 
an  immense  scale,  as  seen  above ;  manufacturing  and  mechanical  labor  of  every 
description,  and  all  the  arts,  useful  and  ornamental. 

And  what  is  the  effect  of  all  this  on  the  labor  and  arts  of  this  country  ?  Clearly 
our  wants,  and  our  ability  to  consume,  are  limited.  All  that  we  buy,  in  this 
way,  of  foreigners,  which  could  and  would  be  produced  by  ourselves,  under  a 
system  of  protection,  is  so  much  abatement  ot  the  demand  for  home  labor.  This 
is  determined  with  all  the  accuracy  of  figures  and  mathematical  quantities.  To 
the  same  extent,  it  checks  our  advancement  in  the  arts.  And  not  the  least  of  the 
misfortunes  is,  that,  to  the  same  extent  also,  it  subtracts  from  our  ability  to  buy. 
We  are  not  only  so  much  poorer,  as  we  should  have  been  richer  by  this  saving; 
but  also  so  much  poorer  as  the  amount  of  this  unnecessary  expenditure.  Here 
is  the  secret  of  the  foreign  balances  against  us,  which  Free  Trade  invariably  brings 
upon  our  heads,  as  shown  in  another  part  of  this  work.  Nor  is  it  an  answer  to 
say,  that  we  must  buy,  in  order  to  sell ;  for  we  have  also  proved,  in  another 
place,  that  the  country  always  trades  more  with  foreign  parts  under  a  Protective, 
than  under  a  Free-Trade  system. 
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The  objections  to  free  trade,  and  the  importance  of  protection  are, 
we  think,  fairly  stated  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  and  require  no  com- 
ment. We  extract  the  following  paragraphs  to  show  how  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  value  of  foreign  manufactures  consists  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, and  how  much  we  contribute,  by  the  purchase  of  British  fabrics, 
to  the  payment  of  the  enormous  rents,  and  high  prices  of  provision  in 
that  country.  Notwithstanding  wc  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  this 
subject  in  previous  numbers  of  our  Journal,  yet  we  consider  that  a 
clear  perception  of  its  bearing  on  the  agricultural  interest  of  this 
country  is  so  important,  that  we  desire  to  fortify  our  own  views,  by  the 
opinions  and  the  authority  of  others  : 

We  have  (says  (he  author,)  imported  yearly,  for  Iwenty-six  years — so  says 
JMr.  Wall^^er's  report — more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  woolen  goods. 
Last  year  we  imported  $10,666,176  worth.  Now,  one-half  and  more  of  this 
cloth  was  made  up  of  wool,  the  product  of  labor  and  agriculture.  The  general 
estimate  is,  that  the  wool  alone  is  half.  The  universal  custom  among  farmers, 
when  they  had  their  wool  manufactured  on  shares,  was  to  give  the  manufacturer 
half  the  cloth.  Thus  we  import,  and  our  people  have  to  pay  for.  Jive  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  foreign  wool,  mostly  the  product  of  sheep-feeding  on  the 
grass  and  grain  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  market  for  our  own 
wool ;  and  this  is  the  policy,  gentlemen,  recommended  to  our  farmers ! 

********* 

What  is  true  of  cloth  is  equally  true  of  everything  else.  Take  a  hat,  a  pair  of 
.shoes,  a  yard  of  silk  or  lace,  analyze  it,  resolve  it  into  its  constituent  elements, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  raw  material  and  the  substance  of  labor,  and  other  ag- 
ricultural products,  constitute  more  than  one-half  of  its  entire  value.  The  pau- 
per labor  of  Europe  employed  in  manufacturing  silk  and  lace,  gets  what  it  eats, 
no  more  ;  and  this  is  what  you  pay  for,  when  you  purchase  their  goods.  The 
article  of  iron  is  a  stronger  case.  Last  year,  according  to  Mr.  Walker's  report, 
we  imported  $9,043,396  worth  of  foreign  iron  and  its  manufactures,  mostly  from 
Gieat  Britain, /owr  _/?/f/is  of  the  value  of  which,  as  every  practical  man  knows, 
consist  of  agricuUural  produce — nothing  else.  What  gives  its  value  ?  The  labor 
of  horses  oxen,  mules,  and  men.  And  what  sustained  this  labor,  but  corn,  oats, 
hay,  and  straw  for  the  one,  and  bread,  meat,  and  vegetables  of  every  kind  for 
the  other  ?  These  agricultural  products  are  purchased  and  consumed,  and  make 
up  nearly  the  whole  price  of  the  iron,  which  the  manufacturer  receives  and  pays 
over  to  the  farmers  again  and  again,  as  often  as  the  process  is  repeated.  Is  not 
iron  made  in  England  of  the  same  materials  that  it  is  made  of  here  .'  Certainly. 
Then  is  not  four  fifths  of  the  value  of  British  iron  made  up  of  British  agricul- 
tural produce  ?  And  if  we  purchase  nine  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  British 
iron  a  year,  do  we  not  pay  six  or  seven  millions  of  this  sum  for  the  produce  of 
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British  farmers— grain,  hay,  grass,  bread,  meat,  and  other  provisions  for  man  and 
beast — sent  here  for  sale  in  the  form  of  iron  ? 

********* 

The  following  extract  from  Adam  Smith  will  show  that  he  was  aware  of  this 
great  truth  in  public  economy,  though  it  is  singular  that  it  should  require  three 
fourths  of  a  century  for  its  full  development :  "  A  piece  of  fme  cloth  which 
weighs  only  eight  pounds,  contains  in  it  the  price,  not  only  of  eight  pounds  weight 
of  wool,  but  sometimes  of  several  thousand  weight  of  corn,  the  maintenance  of 
the  different  working  people,  and  of  their  immediate  employers.  The  corn  which 
could  with  difficulty  be  carried  abroad  in  its  own  shape,  is  in  this  manner  virtu- 
ally exported  in  that  of  the  complete  manufacture,  and  may  easily  be  sent  to  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  world.  In  this  manner  have  grown  up  naturally,  and  as 
it  were  of  their  own  accord,  the  manufactures  of  Leeds,  Halifax,  Sheffield,  Bir- 
mingham, and  .Woolverhampton.  (Now  may  be  added  Manchester,  Paisley,  and 
many  other  manufacturing  towns  of  England  and  Scotland.)  In  the  modern  his- 
tory of  Europe,  their  extension  and  improvement  have  generally  been  posterior 
to  those  which  were  the  ofisj)ring  of  foreign  commerce.  England  was  noted  for 
the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths  made  of  Spanish  wool  more  than  a  century  before 
any  of  those  which  now  flourish  in  the  places  above  mentioned  were  fit  for  for- 
eign sale.  The  extension  and  improvement  of  these  last  could  not  take  place  but 
in  consequence  of  the  extension  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  the  last  and 
greatest  effect  of  foreign  commerce,  and  of  the  manufactures  immediately  intro- 
duced by  it." 

The  English  Free-Traders  have  overshot  the  mark,  and  given  advice  to  all  the 
world,  which  was  designed  for  home  consumption.  They  would  have  been  more 
wise,  if  they  had  held  all  their  debates  with  domestic  opponents,  behind  closed 
doors.  For  example,  in  the  "  Examiner,"  where  we  find  Mr.  Brown's  letter,  we 
also  find  an  article  the  next  month,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract:  "  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  are  the  great  merchants  who  buy  the  duke  of 
Buckingham's  wheat  [a  metaphor,  meaning  any  Englishman's  wheat,]  at  55s.  per 
quarter,  pay  a  bounty  of  205.  with  it  [making  75?.  per  quarter,]  and  tlien  sell  it 
abroad  at  35s.  per  quarter.  In  fact,  it  is  the  foreigner  who  pays  the  farm  laborer 
and  the  landlord's  rent ;  and  if  the  Chinamen,  and  the  Yankees,  and  the  Germans, 
were  to  stop  payment,  what  would  become  of  mortgages  and  daughters'  settle- 
ments." 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  is  a  candid  disclosure;  and  if  "  the  foreigner," 
especially  "  the  Yankees,"  are  not  instructed  by  i(,  they  must  have  lost  their  re  • 
puted  sharpness.  Is  not  this  cool,  not  to  say  impudent,  for  an  English  Free-Trader 
to  insult  the  world  with  such  a  notice  ?  It  is  the  "  Yankees,"  then,  who  redeem 
their  mortgages,  and  furni.sh  the  daughters  of  the  English  landlords  with  settle- 
ments, by  consuming  their  agricultural  products,  in  the  form  of  manufactured 
goods !    This,  doubtless,  is  the  exact  truth.    Some,  perhaps,  will  be  puzzled  to 
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discern  what  this  writer  means  by  purchasing  "  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  wheal" 
at  a  cost  of  75s.  per  quarter,  and  selling  it  at  35s.  It  is  simply  this :  It  goes  into 
the  mouth,  "laboratory,"  of  Mr.  Brown's  "wonderful  intellectual  machine, 
man,"  the  British  operative,  "and  gives  him  the  physical  power,  aided  by  steam, 
of  converting  it  into  broadcloth, calico,  hardware,"  &c.  This  "physical power," 
imparted  by  the  bread,  is  such  a  multiplication  of  the  power  of  its  cause,  that  a 
moiety  thereof  is  worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of  the  power  that  produced  it ; 
and  this  is  the  way  in  which  they  buy  "  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  wheat"  at 
75s.  per  quarter,  and  sell  it  at  35s. 

That  this  great  and  important  doctrine,  viz.,  that  agricultural  products  and  labor 
incorporate  themselves  with  those  of  manufacture,  constitute  the  principal  part  of 
tliem,and  go  forth  in  this  disguise  to  market,  at  home  and  abroad,  wherever  the 
articles  of  manufacture  are  in  request,  is  well  understood  in  England,  appears  to 
be  evident  enough  ,  though  all  British  economists,  for  reasons  that  appear  else- 
where in  this  work,  have  taken  good  care  to  keep  it  out  of  sight.    It  only  requires, 
that  it  should  be  understood  in  the  United  States,  and  the  agricuUuralists,  the 
farmers,  of  this  country,  will  then  see  where  their  true  interest  lies.     It  lies  in  a 
protective  system,  that  shall  secure  a  home  market  for  their  products.    Nature* 
sound  policy,  and  Providence,  seem  to  have  decided,  that  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, in  the  United  States — anywhere,  indeed — should  support  each  other,  and 
that  they  together  should  keep  commerce  in  motion,  to  distribute  their  products 
over  the  face  of  the  earth;  for  the  products  of  manufacture  are  but  the  products 
of  agriculture  in  disguise,  as  above  shown,  and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
prices  of  American  agricultural  labor  can  be  sustained  at  home  and  abroad.    Let 
American  agriculture  find  a  market  m  Am.erican  manufactures,   by  an  adequate 
system  of   Protection,  and  it  has  the  market  of  the  world  at  its  feet,  which  other- 
wise it  could  never  have — nor  the  smallest  part  of  it — at  remunerating  prices.     It 
will  be  no  use  for  American  farmers  to  raise  corn  for  Europe   and  other  foreign 
parts,  when  the  return  of  favorable   seasons  shall  bless   them  with  good  crops 
again,  so  long  as  labor  is  lower  there  than  they  are  willing  to  work  for.     They 
must  soon  get  sick  of  that.    Immutable  laws  have  decided  against  it.    But  there 
is  not  a  single  manufacturing  or  mechanic  art,  if  adequately  protected,  in  which 
American  skill  cannot  equal  that  of  Europeans,  in  a  course  of  time.     And  if 
Americans  can  equal  them  in  skill,  they  can  equal  them  in  all  things  else,  and 
gradually  obtain  their  proper  share  of  the  market  of  the  world ;  for  European, 
and  all  foreign  nations,  labor  under  disadvantages,  inherent  in  their  institutions, 
from  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  exempt.    Even  under  the  slender 
and  inadequate  protection  extended  to  American  arts  heretofore,  Americans,  in 
some  things,  have  entered  into  competition  over  the  wide  world,  with  the  boasting 
mistress  of  the  arts,  that  boasts  of  being  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  were   rapidly 
gaining  upon  her  under  the  tariff  of  1842.    That  is  conclusive  evidence  of  what 
can  be  done.    In  this  way,  and  in  no  other,  can  the  prices  of  American  labor  be 
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sustained.  That  devoted  to  agriculture  would  be  kept  up,  because  the  policy 
supposes  that  it  would,  as  neai-  as  convenient,  have  in  view  only  the  supply  of 
the  home  market,  which  is  always  best,  most  uniform,  and  most  secure.  The 
prices  of  manufacturing  and  mechauical  labor  would  be  kept  up,  first,  because 
experience  proves  it ;  next,  because  it  could  be  afforded ;  and  thirdly,  because  la- 
bor would  occupy  a  position  to  demand  it.  And  lastly,  the  prices  of  manufac- 
tured articles  would  be  kept  down,  and  reduced  still  lower,  first,  because  experience 
proves  that,  too,  as  shown  in  these  pages ;  and  next,  because  they  must  be  re- 
duced, in  order  to  compete  with  the  manufactured  products  of  Europe.  It  is  in  a 
home  market  only,  that  American  agricultural  labor  can  ever  be  secure  of  its  re- 
ward ;  and  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  proves,  as  shown  in  this  chapter — all 
experience  proves — that  the  market  for  agricultural  products  in  a  great  manufac- 
turing system,  like  that  of  England,  and  like  that  which  might  be  erected  in  the 
United  States,  under  an  adequate  system  of  Protection,  is  indefinite,  boundless. 

The  work  throughout  bears  the  impress  of  a  vigorous  intellect,  and 
a  commendable  enthusiasm  for  the  best  interest  of  every  class  of 
American  citizens,  and  we  beg  to  recommend  it  in  the  strongest  terms 
to  the  patronage  and  study  of  the  American  people. 
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Our  fellow  citizens  in  the  west  and  south-western  part  of  the  State, 
are  becoming  much  interested  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvement, 
and  it  is  natural  and  proper  that  a  variety  6f  plans  should  be  suggested 
and  discussed,  to  enable  the  public  mind  to  decide  on  a  system  adapted 
to  the  geographical  position  of  the  State,  and  the  wants  and  condition 
of  its  inhabitants.  Indeed,  when  we  contemplate  a  map  of  the  State, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  State 
in  the  Union,  in  which  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  project  a  harmonious 
system  of  internal  improvement ;  one  combining  and  uniting  the  in- 
terests of  all  the  parts,  as  in  Missouri.  Our  territory  is  so  extensive 
and  so  thinly  inhabited  in  most  parts,  that  any  rail  road  improvement 
must  be  of  great  extent  to  be  of  much  service.  Possessing  no  great 
commercial  points  to  unite  by  this  mode  of  improvement,  it  may  be 
well  questioned  whether  any  road  can  be  projected  in  this  State  for 
many  years  to  come,  that  would  pay  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  stock- 
holders. 
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None  would  rejoire  more  to  see  the  progress  of  internal  improi'e- 
ments ;  but  we  cannot  encourage  a  hopeless  or  highly  hazardous  en- 
terprise. This  would  injure,  rather  than  promote  the  cause.  These 
remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  particular  project  of  Mr.  Sin- 
gleton, but  are  designed  to  express  our  general  views  upon  this  subject. 

By  reference  to  the  map,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  Missouri  river 
and  its  tributaries,  of  themselves  constitute  a  beautiful  and  very  con- 
venient system  for  the  transportation  of  the  products  of  all  the  central 
part  of  the  State.  The  Gasconade  and  Osage  on  the  south,  and  Grand 
and  Chariton  on  the  north,  if  improved,  would  make  transportation 
by  water  convenient  to  almost  every  considerable  district  north  of  the 
Ozark  range  ;  while  the  White  and  St.  Francis  rivers,  with  their  afflu- 
ents, seem  to  be  the  natural  outlets  for  the  products  of  the  south. 
Nor  should  we  overlook  the  Merrimack  and  its  tributaries,  flowing 
from,  perhaps,  the  richest  mineral  region  in  the  United  States,  and 
falling  into  the  Mississippi  at  a  point  about  midway  of  our  eastern 
boundary.  If  these  streams  are  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  as 
far  as  we  are  advised,  they  can  all  be  made  navigable  by  dams,  making 
slack  water,  and  in  many  instances,  by  simply  deepening  their  chan- 
nels, they  would,  thus  improved,  go  far  towards  relieving  our  people 
from  the  inconveniences  under  which  they  have  heretofore  labored  ; 
besides  affording  an  almost  illimitable  amount  of  water  power.  It  is 
true  that  all  these  streams  are  obstructed  in  winter  by  ice,  but  obstruc- 
tion from  this  cause  does  not  continue  here,  more  than  one  half  of  the 
time  that  it  does  in  all  the  canals  and  streams  north  of  the  Ohio  river. 
And  yet,  these  ice-bound  regions  do  not  seem  to  be  the  less  prosperous 
on  that  account,  for  they  are  rapidly  advancing  in  wealth,  while  at  best, 
the  south  little  more  than  sustains  its  position. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  offer  any  scheme  of  internal  improvement, 
at  present,  but  we  will  simply  remark  by  the  way,  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  our  rivers  appears  to  us  as  constituting  the 
natural  foundation  for  the  superstructure  of  a  more  extended  system. 
Let  this  be  done  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity,  and  then  the  proper 
locations  for  rail  roads  and  other  artificial  improvements,  will  be  ap- 
parent ;  and  these  works,  being  projected  with  reference  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  rivers,  the  whole  will  constitute  one  entire  and  connected 
^system. 

Furthermore,  if  the  great  project  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific  should 
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ever  be  carried  into  effect,  its  location  will  doubtless  have  an  impor- 
tant influence  in  giving  direction  and  form,  to  our  local  system  of  in- 
ternal improvement. 

Mr.  Singleton's  communication  was  first  published  in  the  Indepen- 
dence Expositor.  We  copy  from  the  Springfield  Advertiser  that  part 
of  the  document  only,  which  relates  to  the  proposed  route  from  Inde- 
pendence, Missouri,  to  the  Mississippi  river,  by  the  way  of  White 
River— and  his  suggestions  in  regard  to  a  route  from  Memphis  to  the 
Pacific  : 

Independence, June  20th,  1848. 

To  Major  D.  D.  Berrt,  Springfield,  Greene  CounUj,  Bio. 

**»*  **  **  * 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to  follow  me 
upon  the  maps  of  INIissouri  and  of  Arkansas. 

*****  *  *  *  * 

Now  by  carrying  our  improvements  to  the  line  between  this  State  and  Arkan- 
gas,  we  will  unite  that  State  and  her  means  to  accomplish  a  work  which  is  not 
intended  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  one  as  of  both.  Setting  aside  that  selfish  pol- 
icy which  was  so  characteristic  of  ancient  governments— and  adopting  the  more 
noble  sentiments  of  an  improved  "day  and  generation,"  our  motto  should  be— 
"  non  nobm  sed  omnibus;'  and  we  will  commend  ourselves  to  future  generations 
for  such  universal  principles,  and  a  practice  founded  on  such  noble  sentiments. 

From  an  observation  of  the  map  we  discern  that  the  Missouri  river  from  ihe 
mouth  of  the  Kansas,  divides  the  State  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.    Now  by 
drawing  a  line  through  the  counties  of  Mercer,  Grundy,  Linn,  Chariton,  Howard, 
Cooper,  Morgan,  Miller,  Pulaski,  Ashley  and  Oregon,  we  shall  again  sub-divide 
these  into  four  parts,  not  equal  however,  because  I  have  purposely  placed  this 
line  so  that  the  eastern  divisions  may  contain  a  greater  number  of  square  miles, 
leaving  to  the  western  divisions  a  sufficiency  to  answer  my  purpose.     Now,  two 
steamers  leaving  Glasgow  on  the  Missouri  river— one  bound  up  the  river  for  In- 
dependence, the  other  for  St.  Louis,  at  a  good  stage  of  water,  their  arrivals  would 
be  coincident;  hence  if  reshipments  from  both  of  those  latter  points  were  equal, 
freio-ht  at  Glasgow  would  take  either  channel,  as  prejudice  or  local  circumstances 
mi^ht  control.     If  the  water  should  be  low,  the  communication  to  St.  Louis 
would  be  difficult  in  consequence  of  the  obstructions  in  the  lower  section  of  the 
river.     Then  freights  would  go  up  stream  from  that  point  and  sometimes  much 
below.     The  counties  therefore  west  of  that  line,  both  on  the  river  and  extend- 
in"  to  the  northward  would  be  more  interested  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  western 
point,  say  Independence — much  more,  therefore,  those  counties  in  the  Platte 
country  whoss  natural  tendency  is  now  to  pass  that  pomt.     It  is  well  known  that 
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from  Glasgow  to  St.  Joseph  the  river  is  better  adapted  for  navigation  than  from 
that  point  down,  hence  at  all  the  seasons  of  the  year  when  free  from  ice,  a  certain 
class  of  boats  could  ply  freely  between  those  two  points  and  if  at  an  intermediate 
point  a  depot  can  be  established  so  that  at  ail  times  reshipments  may  be  made  lor 
a  Eouthern  market,  the  trade  will  naturally  settle  into  that  channel. 

These  reasons  are  obvious  to  all,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  seek  an  outlet 
from  some  intermediate  point,  situated  first  for  the  facility  of  reaching  it  by  the 
most  direct  route  from  the  south,  and  possessing  advantages  as  a  port  for  water 
communications.  Here,  again,  we  must  seek  our  map  of  Arkansas :  From  ob- 
servation, and  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  outlets  of  that  State,  White  river  pre- 
sents at  once,  from  its  mouth  to  the  mouth  of  Big  Black,  the  natural  channel  for 
water  communication.  From  that  point  nature,  aided  by  art  in  the  building  of 
dams  and  locks,  will  give  a  slack  water  navigation  for  large  steamer?,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  125  miles,  to  the  town  of  Forsyth  in  our  own  State,  to  the  map  of  which 
we  must  now  refer.  From  this  town,  by  a  rail  road  to  the  head  of  Sac  river,  at 
the  town  of  Springfield,  we  communicate  with  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  river  ; 
continuing  this  improvement  down  the  valley  of  the  Sac,  which  is  most  admira- 
bly adapted  for  such  a  work,  we  reach  a  very  considerable  point  on  the  Osage 
river.  Now  cast  your  eye  on  the  country  between  Springfield  and  Osceola — and 
taking  Osceola  as  a  centre,  with  a  line  of  100  miles,  describe  a  circle  within  whose 
circumference  are  elements  sufficient  for  an  independent  nation ;  land  to  support 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  minerals  to  keep  her  surplus  population  employed, 
and  water  power  sufficient  to  drive  one-half  of  her  powerful  machinery.  All, 
all  of  which  are  now  wasting  upon  the  desert  air,  because  of  their  isolation  from 
a  market.  The  trade  of  the  Osage,  by  an  improvement  of  that  river,  must  all 
inevitably  seek  the  southern  route,  instead  of  taking  the  long  and  circuitous  one 
to  St.  Louis;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  long  after  the  Missouri  is  closed  by 
ice,  the  Osage  is  open  to  Osceola,  and  from  the  nature  of  that  stream,  is  rarely 
closed  by  ice ;  hence,  except  in  the  extreme  cold  weather,  navigation  would  con- 
tinue during  the  most  of  the  year. 

From  Osceola  we  again  start  on  our  northward  route,  and  crossing  the  point  of 
country  between  the  Osage  and  Grand  rivers,  we  touch  the  stream  near  the  mouth 
of  Deep  Water  Creek,  and  following  the  valJey  of  the  Grand  river  to  its  head, 
we  come  on  the  main  elevated  plateau,  or  prairie  level  which  divides  the  waters 
of  the  Osage  from  those  which  flow  immediately  into  the  Missouri.  The  route 
from  this  point  is  an  easy  one,  in  nearly  a  direct  line  to  the  town  of  Independence, 
and  thence  by  her  own  rail  road  to  the  Missouri  river. 

In  oflering  this  route  to  the  consideration  of  the  people,  I  do  so  because  1  be- 
lieve it  to_be  the  only  practicable  one  for  a  new  Slate  like  ours,  to  undertake  its- 
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construction.  The  distance  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  White  river,  is  about 
two  hundred  miles.  The  cost  of  a  rail  road  through  such  a  country  would  be 
about  six  thousand  dollars  per  mile— total,  $1,200,000,  and  this  would  be  all  that 
our  State  would  be  required  to  do. 

The  White  river,  from  Forsyth  to  Big  Black,  a  distance  of  124  miles,  would 
cost  not  exceeding  $400,000  to  render  it  navigable  for  a  large  class  of  steamers, 
which  will  ply  directly  from  Forsyth  to  New  Orleans— the  time  required  for 
which,  will  be  about  four  days— thus  placing  the  Missouri  river  at  this  point, 
within  five  daijs  communication  with  New  Orleans !— which  now  takes  ten. 
Relative  to  the  construction  of  the  locks  and  dams  on  White  river,  no  improve- 
ment in  the  country  can  ofler  such  fj^ilities.  The  rock  always  laying  convenient, 
and  an  abundance  of  good  timber  ready  for  the  construction  of  the  work.  By 
this  improvement  we  shall  unite  the  interests  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  as  well  as 
that  of  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  for  by  it  a  new  country  and  a  new  trade  will 
be  opened  to  that  great  mart. 

White  river,  taking  its  rise  in  the  northwest  part  of  Arkansas,  after  entering 
Missouri  and  crossing  its  south  boundary  line  four  times,  leaves  the  State  and 
holds  its  course  through  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  until  it  reaches 
the  Big  Black,  when,  by  a  southeast  course,  it  flows  towards  the  Mississippi  and 
empties  into  that  stream  but  a  short  distance  above  the  Arkansas  river.  Watered 
by  tliis  stream  are  some  of  the  finest  lands  in  the  State,  while  immediately  on  its 
banks  are  the  most  extensive,  and  the  richest  beds  of  ore — iron,  copper,  silver  and 
gold,  have  all  been  discovered,  and  all  except  the  gold,  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  beds  of  iron  are  more  extensive,  and  as  rich  as  those  in  Missouri.  Fine 
marbles  of  various  qualities  and  varieties  are  here  ready  for  transportation.  No 
stream  in  this  whole  valley  possesses  more  facilities  for  v/ater  power  than  that 
portion  of  White  river  which  will  be  improved  by  slack  water.  Here  can  be 
erected  iron  and  copper  works,  and  factories  of  every  kind.  And  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  in  this  work  we  shall  unite  the  interests  of  all  the 
counties  in  Arkansas  bordering  on  that  river. 

Havin"  at  some  length  presented  my  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  improve- 
ments with  reference  to  the  interests  which  the  two  States  of  Missouri  and  Ar- 
kansas have  in  them,  I  will  now  proceed  to  present  a  more  enlarged  view,  and  one 
which  1  hope  for  its  own  sake  will  attract  the -attention  of  the  nation  at  large,  not 
lookin'^,  however,  at  the  author,  but  at  the  great  results  which  may  flow  from  the 
prosecution  of  such  a  scheme. 

Three  great  projectors  have  recently  presented  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  three  seperate  and  distinct  routes  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  oceans — 
viz.:  Whitney,  Wilkes,  and  last,  though  not  least,  Lieut.  Maury.     Presuming 
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that  all  are  well  acquainted  wilh  the  two  forir.er,  I  hasten  to  give  a  sketch  of  that 
proposed  by  the  last  author,  M.  F.  Maury,  Lieutenant  United  States  Navy,  than 
whom  a  more  talented  man  in  his  profession  there  is  not  in  all  our  country.  Af- 
ter many  arguments,  cogent  and  solid,  in  favor  of  his  «'  Circle  Boute,"  [which  ray 
limits  do  not  permit  me  to  quote,  but  which  you  may  find  in  the  Southern  Litera- 
ry Messenger  and  the  May  number  of  the  Western  Journal,  of  St.  Louis,]  he 
proceeds  to  shew  that  the  nearest  point  on  the  Mississippi  river,  from  China  to  the 
United  States,  via.  Monterey  on  the  Pacific,  is  Memphis,  in  Tennessee,  and  here 
I  am  certainly  of  his  opinion  ;  and,  from  the  first  perusal  of  his  ably  written  ar- 
guments, concur  in  the  selection  of  that  city  as  the  starting  point  from  the  Missis- 
sippi river  on  the  great  western  route  to  the  East  Indies.  Lieut.  Maury  proposes 
starting  from  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  as  a  proper  channel  for  a  railroad  across 
the  Sierra  to  the  head  of  the  Gila,  which  empties  into  the  Rio  Colorado — and,  by 
an  improvement  of  that  stream  by  dams  and  locks — pass  down  that  stream  to  their 
junction  at  the  head  of  the  California  Gulf.  To  this  route  I  have  but  one  serious 
objection,  and  from  the  general  tenor  of  Lieut.  Maury's  letter,  I  judge  that  upon  a 
more  careful  examination  of  the  map  of  the  country,  he  will  perceive  that  I  am 
correct. 

From  Memphis,  a  due  west  line  will  reach  the  Arkansas  river  on  the  old  Cher- 
okee trace,  at  the  mouth  of  Point  Remove  creek.  This,  therefore,  would  be  the 
most  direct  route  to  the  Arkansas,  but  an  impracticable  one,  in  consequence  of 
the  nature  of  the  country  between  the  White  river  and  the  Arkansas.  Therefore, 
from  the  White  river  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Red,  which  is  precisely  in  the  direct 
line,  a  turn  must  be  made  up  the  valley  of  that  stream,  by  which  the  summit  or 
prairie  level  may  be  attained  near  the  head  of  Cadron  Creek,  a  sm?ll  stream 
which  empties  into  the  Arkansas.  By  this  the  valley  of  Arkansas  may  be 
reached.  Following  that  valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Canadian  river,  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  country  from  that  point,  demonstrates  the  only  feasible  route  to  the 
Sierra — which  is,  by  the  valley  of  that  stream  to  its  head,  about  forty-five  miles 
east  of  Santa  Fe.  The  objections  to  this  route  lie  mainly  at  the  head  of  the  Can- 
adian, which  present  themselves  in  the  immense  and  deep  canons  through  which 
that  stream  passes  for  more  than  fifty  miles,  some  two  thousand  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  country,  the  ascent  to  which  is  impracticable  fora  rail  road  from  any 
point  on  that  river.  Cols.  Long  and  Gregg  describe  the  immense  plain  south  of 
this  stream,  known  as  the  "  Staked  Plains,"  as  being  sterile  and  barren  beyond 
conception,  of  an  altitude  of  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the  streams. 

Driven  from  this  route,  we  must  return  to  Memphis  and  seek  another  against 
which  no  objections  can  be  urged — but  from  the  advantages  which  it  naturally 
possesses  above  all  others,  entitle  it  to  a  proper  consideration. 
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Monterey,  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  north  bend  of  the  White  river,  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  are  precisely  on  the  same  parallel  of  36  deg.  38  min.,  Memphis  be- 
ing on  the  latitude  of  25  deg.  38  min.  A  circle  passing  through  Monterey  and 
Memphis,  must  necessarily  pass  near  Forsyth,  and  passing  down  White  river, 
would  make  that  stream  its  near  neighbor  in  its  whole  distance  to  Big  Black. 
From  Memphis  to  Big  Black,  government  has  already  prepared  the  road  bed  for  a 
railroad;  and  from  that  point  to  Forsyth,  should  our  contemplated  work  be  com- 
pleted, and  from  thence  to  the  Missouri,  we  will  have  accomplished  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  work  to  Santa  Fe. 

That  a  railroad  to  Santa  Fe  must  go  as  far  north  as  the  valley  of  the  Osage, 
I  conceive  no  competent  person  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  country,  will 
deny;  hence,  we  must,  from  Osceola,  follow  the  valley  of  the  Osage  to  its  bead, 
which  point  is  about  fifty  miles  east  of  Council  Grove,  on  the  main  trader's  route 
from  Independence  to  Santa  Fe.  From  that  point  to  Santa  Fe  a  railroad  can  be 
constructed  with  more  ease,  and  at  less  cost  than  in  any  section  of  the  United 
States.  The  distance  from  JMemphis  to  Santa  Fe,  by  that  route,  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

From  Memphis  to  White  river  85  miles,  by  railroad;  from  Big  Black  to  For- 
syth 125  miles,  by  slack  water;  from  Forsyth  to  Osceola  115  miles,  by  railroad  ; 
from  Osceola  to  Marie  des  Sygnes  50  miles,  by  slack  water;  from  Marie  des  Syg- 
nes,  by  Council  Grove,  to  Santa  Fe,  800  miles,  by  railroad — total,  1,175.  Thus 
making  the  distance  from  IMemphis  to  Santa  Fe,  1,175  miles,  by  the  valley  of 
the  Osage.  Now,  by  the  railroad  route  from  Osceola  to  the  Missouri  river,  at  In- 
dependence— we  shall  connect  the  Mississippi,  at  IMemphis,  with  the  upper  Mis- 
souri— taking  advantage  of  the  whole  of  that  trade,  will  lengthen  the  general 
route  only  forty  miles ;  but,  by  a  change  from  the  slack  water  of  the  Osage,  to 
the  more  rapidly  moving  rail  cars,  we  shall  gain  in  time,  which,  on  this  lengthy 
route,  is  quite  a  desideratum. 

Having  planned  a  route,  in  this  hasty  manner,  from  Memphis  to  Santa  Fe,  or 
some  more  convenient  point  on  the  Rio  Grande,  from  that  point  we  must  seek  a 
more  practicable  route  to  the  mountains,  over  which  we  must  pass  to  gain  the 
great  valley  which  lies  immediately  west  of  the  Uio  Colorado.  We  know  that 
a  route  may  be  obtained  by  following  the  Puo  Grande  from  Santa  Fe  to  Chiislobal, 
or  lower  down,  to  Diego,  and  from  thence  west  to  the  head  of  the  Gila,  and  by 
slack  water  render  that  stream  navigable  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Califomia, 
and  thence  to  Monterey ;  but  this  route  carries  us  too  far  out  of  the  great  circle 
route,  as  near  which  we  have  endeavored  to  keep,  as  the  nature  of  the  country 
would  admit.  I  would,  therefore,  propose  the  following  route,  until  a  farther  ex- 
amination of  that  Terra  n  Cognita,  or  Great  Basin,  described  by  Lieut.  Col.  Fre- 
mont, which  lies  between  the  Colorado  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  east  of  Monterey 
shall  point  out  a  more  direct  and  practicable  route,  or  force  us  to  adopt  the  line  of 
Gila.  From  Santa  Fe,  following  up  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  ascending 
47 
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the  RioChama,  we  reach  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  where  a  branch  of  the 
Colorado,  called  the  Jaquesella,  takes  its  rise— down  the  valley  of^this  stream  to 
its  junction  with  the  Colorado— we  obtain  a  practicable  route.  From  the  mouth, 
of  this  stream,  the  Colorado  may  be  easily  rendered  navigable  for  steamers  of  a 
large  class  to  the  head  of  the  California  GuJf.  And  from  thence  to  San  Diego, 
on°the  Pacific  coast,  a  railroad  may  be  constructed.  And  from  the  reports  which 
we  have  of  the  country  between  San  Diego  and  the  head  of  the  Rio  San  Buena. 
venlura,  we  may  readily  ol)tain  a  practicable  route  to  the  bay  of  Monterey. 

Having  thus  traced  a  route  from  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  to   Mon- 
terey, on^'the  Pacific,  to  carry  out  more  at  length  the  views  suggested  by  Lieut. 
Maury,  I  have  done  so  1st,  because  from  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  to- 
pography of  the  country  east  of  Santa  Fe,  I  deemed  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  citizens 
of  my  own  State,  to  point  out  a  route  in  which   they  are  so  deeply  interested; 
and,  2dly.  Hay  some  claim  to  the  originality  of  the  idea  of  uniting  the  Atlantic 
wiUi  the  Pacific  ocean,  by  a  chain  of  internal  improvements.     It  was  a  subject  of 
frequent  conversation  between  Col.  W.  D.  Gilpin  (now  commanding  a  battalion 
of  volunteers  on  the  Arkansas.)  and  myself,  in  the  year  1838.     The  route  pro- 
posed by  Col.  Gilpin,  was  to  connect  the  head  of  the  Missouri  with  the  head  of 
the  Columbia,  the  .ame  route  afterwards  proposed  by  Capt.  Wilkes,  and  concur- 
red in  by  Lieut.  Col  Fremont.     To  this  route  my  objections  was  always  its  indi- 
rectness, and  the  ditficulties  at  the  mouth   of  the  Columbia.    But,  that  a  more 
*  southern  route  could  be  obtained,  I  never  could  ascertain   from  good   authority, 
until,  by  reading  the  report  of  Gen.  Kearny,  I  discovered  that  a  passage  could  be 
obtained  across  the  Sierra  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thence  down  the  Rio  Gila,; 
and  that  the  only  objection  which  could  be  urged  against  the  route,  would  be  the 
immense  canons  through  whxh  that  stream  passes  on  its  way  to  join  the  Colora- 
do.    Hence,  from  recent  reports  of  travelers,   I  have  proposed  the  route  from 
Santa  Fe  by  the  Rio  Chama,  and,  by  crossing  the  Sierra  at. its  head,  meet  the 
Jaquesila,  and  through  its  valley  and  that  of  the   Colorado,  reach  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific.     But  little  is  known  of  the  Colorado  above  the  mouth   of  -the  Gila, 
hence,  we  have  no  certainty  that  it  would  benefit  us,  or  itself  be   an  aid  to  the 
gjneral  route;  my  own  impression,  however,  is, that  the  route  would  be  much 
improved  by  taking  it  down  the  valley  of  that  stream,  and  that  it  would   open  to- 
us  a  new  country,  which,  from  its  situation, .may  be  one  of  the   most  delightful 
for  climate,  soil  and  productions. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  now  suggest  that  a  convention  should  be  held  at  Spring- 
field, on  the  fourth  Monday  in  October,  at  which  should  be  invited  delegates 
from  all  the  counties  in  the  State,  and  in.  Arkansas,  who  are  interested  iii  this  im- 
provement. 

1  hope  you  will,  therefore,  proceed  immediately  to  call  a  county  meeting,  to- 
talfe  the  initiatory  steps  to  effect  this  object.     Respect! ully,  your  ob't  seiv't, 

VVILLL\M  R.  SINGLE  ION. 
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ART.  v.— THE   RISE,  PROGRESS  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

BY   ALFRED   S.    WAUGH,   ESQ, 

ARCHITECTURE— Concluded; 

The  cathedrals  of  Milan,  in  Italy,  Bru&sels,  in  Belgium,  Notre- Dame,  in  Paris, 
ftnd  others  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe ;  York-Minster,  Litchfield,  Canter- 
bury and  Westminster,  in  England,  are  the  most  renowned  structures  in  the  gothic 
style  of  architecture  in  existence.  Many  mare  could  be  adduced,  but  their 
names  would  only  serve  to  lengthen  out  this  paper  to  no  valuable  purpose.  I 
shall  only  speak  of  this  last  named  Aibey  and  its  accompanying  Chapel,  built  by 
Henry  the  "VII.* 

"It  was  a  noble  idea,"  says  Petit,  in  his  remarks  on  church  architecture,  "to 
dedicate  to  the  service  of  the  infinite  Creator,  a  temple,  apparently  indefinite  in 
its  extent,  through  which  the  eye  might  range  without  discejning  the  limit  or 
measure;  and  the  skill  with  which  this  idea  was  worked  out  meets  with  no  par- 
allel in  the  best  days  of  classical  art." 

My  first  visit  to  the  venerable  Abbey  of  Westminster,  is  too  indelibly  engraven 
on  my  memory,  ever  to  be  erased.  I  entered  its  sacred  precincts  by  Poet's  Cor- 
ner, and  found  myself  surrounded  with  the  monuments  of  Chaucer,  Spenser 
Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Addison,  Pope,  Dryden,  Goldsmith,  and  others,  whose 
names  belong  to  fame.  Instantly  I  felt  the  influence  of  the  hallowed  resting  place 
of  genius.  I  was  hushed  to  silence  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  marble  efEgies 
which  surrounded  me.  Lightly  and  reverently  I  walked  through  the  fane,°fof 
the  mouldering  dust  beneath  my  feet  once  glowed  with  the  celestial  spark 
"  That  wak'd  to  exstacy  the  living  lyre." 

*»-»■•»» 
"  The  storied  urn  and  animated  bust," 

spoke  feelingly  to  my  heart,  a  silent,  but  expressive  eloquence,  and 

"  Altho'  no  real  voice  or  sound," 

came  from  the  sculptured  features  of  the  mighty  dead,  they  held  communion  with 
each  other,  in  deep  and  impressive  language.  On  every  hand  I  was  surrounded 
by  the  marble  forms  of  those  whose  genius  and  talents  made  glorious  and  tranquil 
the  pathway  of  existence.  Whose  virtues  ennobled  their  various  walks  through 
life,  incite  the  present  race  to  follow  their  example,  and  for  ages  yet  to  come  will 
serve  as  beacons  to  future  generations  to  run  the  same  race,  and  wm  for  them- 
selves the  same  undying  renown-. 

I  could  scarcely  withdraw  from  this  consecrated  spot,  to  view  the  other  parts 
of  the  building,  crowded  as  they  are  with  the  tombs  of  kings,  and  conqueror, 
and  priests,  and  statesmen.  The  fophies  of  many  a  brave  warrior  who  iou-l.i 
in  Palestine  hung  in  damp  decay  o'er  the  remnants  of  mortality,  telhng  the  ead 

»The  Lady  Chapel  of  Westminster  Abbey,  built  bv  Henrv  vtt    f^  ^„„  • 
tomb.     It  has  been  said  the  number  of  statues    iithinanZwUho'utihuAr  ^\' 
amounted  to  three  thousand.    Many  of  the^e  mav  have  Wn  -  1  ♦         ,^  ^^^'^ffeU 
this  day  the  number  is  very  great.  ^^^^""^y  *^^^e  been  destroyed-even.  at. 
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tale  of  earthly  grandeur,  and  the  nothingness  of  life.  Those  who  on  earth  war'd 
with  each  other,  now  slept  in  repose,  side  by  side.  I  could  not  help  feeling  the 
power  of  that  great  leveler,  Death,  upon  contemplating  the  graves  of  Pitt  and  Fox. 
Their  ashes  slept  quietly  in  close  proximity,  unconscious  of  jarring  elements  of 
party  strife,  of  triumph  and  defeat,  and  I  turned  from  the  sight  of  their  last  cold 
bed,  if  not  a  better,  at  least,  a  more  reflective  being. 

In  this  mood  I  ascended  to  a  small  chapel  immediately  behind  the  chancel,  and 
there  beheld  the  sword,  helmet  and  shield  of  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  and  the 
curiously  carved  oak  chair,  in  which  the  sovereigns  of  England  are  crowned. 
Beneath  the  seat  is  the  famous  stone,  brought  from  Scone,  in  Scotland,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  was  once  the  pillow  on  which  the  patriarch  Jacob  rested 
his  head,  when  in  a  vision  he  saw  angels  ascending  and  descending  on  a  ladder 
that  reached  from  earth  to  Heaven. 

But  that  which  interested  me  still  more,  was  the  architectural  splendor  of  Henry 
the  Seventh's  chapel.     On  reaching  the  east  end  of  the  Abbey,  I  ascended  a  flight 
of  black,  marble  steps,  beneath  a  deep,  dark,  and  low  gothic  arch,  to  gates  of 
bronze,  exquisitely  wrought  m  the  most  florid  gothic  ornaments,!  through  which 
£  beheld  the  main  body  of  the  chapel.     A  thin,  bluish  haze  floated  within  its  hal- 
lowed walls,  adding  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  subdued  and  partially  admitted 
light  of  day,  as  it  streamed  through  the  elaborately  stained  glass  windows  of  this 
magnificent  temple.     A  solemn  stillness  reigned  throughout  the  whole  building— 
an  awe-inspiring— a  commanding  silence,  which  impressed  me  with  feelings  which 
I  never  before  experienced.    I  gazed  in  silent  admiration  at  this  superb  fabric. 
Its  clustered  columns  supporting  a  roof  of  the  most  exquisite  tracery,  from  which 
descended  elaborately  wrought  pendants,  like  colossal  stalactites,  gave  it  an  air 
of  enchantment  far  beyond  the  powers  of  description.     The  whole  interior  of 
this  chapel  is  of  cut  stone,  without  any  coating  of  cement  or  plaster,  and  so  finely 
finished  its  minutest  details,  that  the  visiter  is  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire— the 
ganius  which  planned,  or  the  skill  which  executed  it.     So  apparently  light  and 
airy  does  the  whole  seem  to  the  spectator,  that  you  fancy  yourself  realizing  the 
fairy  creations  of  some  eastern  story-teller,  rather  than  looking  upon  a  substantial 
building  of  stone  and  mortar. 

I:i  the  eaJt  end  is  the  highly  finished  and  minutely  wrought  bronze  altar  tomb 
of  its  founde  ■  having  his  own  effigy,  and  that  of  his  queen,  reposing  on  it,+ 
curiously  and  beautifully  executed.  The  whole  tomb  is  surrounded  with  a  screen 
of  gothic  tracery  in  the  same  material. 

fThese  ^ates  are  what  is  termed  open  work,  which  allows  the  visiter  to  fee  the 
intericr  before  he  enters. 

♦"  The  architecture  cf  the  tomb  has  a  mixture  of  Roman  arches  and  decoration 
veVy  different  from  the  arches  of  the  chapel,  which  are  all  jiointed  ;  the  figures  o 
the  tcmb  have  a  better  piopcrticn  and  drawing,  in  the  naked,  than  those  of  ih<; 
charel;  but  the  fig-ures  of  the  chapel  are  very  superior  in  natural  simplicity  am 
jrrandeur  of  character  and  drapery.--— [Flasman's  Lectures  on  Sculpture,  page  24 
London,  1S29.    The  sculptor  of  this  monument  was  Torrigiano. 
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In  one  of  the  side  aisles  is  the  marble  effijy  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  the 
other  that  of  her  beautiful  but  unfortunate  victim,  IVIary  of  Scots. 

Who  can  look  upon  the  tombs  of  these  sister  Queens,  without  thinking  of  the 
beauty,  accomplishments,  and  loveliness  of  poor  Mary — without  giving  utterance 
to  a  deep  felt  sigh  for  her  miseries  and  tragic  death,  or,  not  feel  respect  ior  the 
talents,  admiration  for  the  greatness,  and  pity  and  contempt  for  the  vanity,  selfish- 
ness and  cruelly  of  her  oppressor,  Elizabeth.  A  few  brief  years  rolled  on  in  the 
trackless  course,  and  the  oppressor  followed  the  oppressed  to  the  last  resting  place 
of  moitality.  They  are  now  at  peace.  Let  charity  throw  the  cold  chain  of 
silence  o'er  their  memories,  and  blot  out  the  faults  of  the  one  and  the  foibles  of  the 
other,  for  their  glittering  crowns  could  not  save  them  from  the  frailties  of  the 
human  race. 

In  the  east  end  of  the  left  aisle,  is  a  monument  to  the  infants  who  were  mur- 
dered in  the  tower  by  order  of  Richard  the  Third,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  their 
bodies  rest  beneath. 

In  contemplating  this  noble  triumph  of  gothic  architecture,  the  beholder  is  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  self-annihilation,  and  a  degree  of  deep  reverence  waits 
upon  his  footsteps  as  he  moves  along  its  tesselated  pavement.  He  is  lost  in 
amazement  at  the  immensity  of  skill  and  ingenuity  which  he  sees  around  him. 
It  becomes  engraven  on  his  memory,  nor  time,  nor  space  can  blot  it  out,  for,  to 
remember  it  forever,  he  has  to  stand  but  once  beneath  its  lofty  vault. 

There  is  ho  style  of  architecture  so  befitting  a  house  dedicated  to  the  solemn 
worship  of  Almighty  God,  as  the  gothic,  for  it  admits  of  a  variety  of  ornaments, 
nnd  when  of  an  appropriate  character,  cannot  fail  of  producing  the  happiest  efiect 
on  our  devotional  feelings.  But  of  all  ornaments,  the  most  appropriate  is  the 
great  symbol  of  our  faith.  This  was  adopted  by  the  early  christians  simply  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  surrounding  heathen,  who  despised  the  christian  reli- 
gion because  of  the  sufTerings  and  ignominious  death  of  our  Saviour.  In  order 
to  show  how  little  such  contumelies  and  coutempt  prevailed  with  them,  the 
Fathers  adopted  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  preference  to  all  others,  as  an  outward 
mark,  whereby  they  could  more  easily  be  distinguished.  It  is,  therefore,  says  the 
author  of  Anglican  Church  Architecture,  "of  all  decorations  the  most  appropriate 
that  can  be  introduced  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  like  '  a  guardian  crest,' 
ought  to  be  placed  on  the  summit  of  every  structure  that  is  dedicated  to  the  sol- 
emn services  of  the  churcii. 

"  And  we  will  not  conceal  the  precious  cross 

Like  men  ashamed.     The  sun  with  its  first  smile 

Shall  greet  that  symbol  crowning  the  low  pile, 

And  the  fresh  air  '  of  incense  breathing  morn,' 

Shall  wooingly  embrace  it ;  and  green  moss 

Creep  round  its  arms  through  centuries  unborn." 

Gladstone  remarks,  in  his  Church  Principles  :  "  It  has  been  observed  as  a  cir- 
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cumstance  full  of  meaning,  that  no  man  knows  the  names  of  the  arclihecls  of  our 
cathedrals.  They  left  no  record  of  their  names  upon  the  fabrics,  as  if  they  would 
have  nothing  there  that  would  suggest  any  olheridea  than  the  glory  of  that  God, 
to  whom  the  edifices  were  devoted  for  perpetual  and  solemn  worship  ;  nothing  to 
mingle  a  meaner  association  with  the  profound  sense  of  His  presence;  or,  as  if 
at  the  joy  of  having  built  Him  a  house,  there  was  no  want  left  unfulfilled — no 
room  for  the  question  whether  it  is  good  for  man  to  live  in  posthumous  renown." 

Who  can  read  the  g-lowing  works  of  the  immortal  bardof  Abbotsford,  without 
realizing  the  halls  and  castles  of  the  feudal  chieftains  of  the  middle  ages  ? 
Whose  pen  can  describe  the  rich  tracery  of  the  gothic  so  well  as  Scott,  or  whose 
truthfulness  lead  you  to  a  view  of  the  solemn  grandeur  of  churches,  the  sombre 
gloom  of  monasteries,  or  the  massive  strength  of  donjons  dark  and  deep,  than 
this  Wizard  of  the  North  ?  All  the  poetry  and  romance  of  former  times  impreg- 
nate the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  graphic  delineations  of  his  pen.  We 
become  actually  familiar  with  the  imposing  stateliness  of  civil  architecture — we 
revel  in  the  halls  of  princes,  and  are  subdued  by  the  softened  light  of  mid-day, 
as  it  streams  in  many  colors  through  the  stained  glass  windows  upon  the  marble 
pavement  of  a  cathedral. 

This  noble  art  lends  itself  to  our  comforts,  our  protection,  our  elegances  and 
luxuries,  and  to  our  devotions  when  bowed  in  humble  supplication  before  the 
throne  of  the  Supreme,  Grand  Architect  of  the  Universe,  surrounding  us  with  an 
atmosphere  of  reverence  which  should  ever  accompany  the  building  dedicated  to 
the  solemn  worship  of  the  Most  High. 

Like  its  sisters,  it  indeed  ranks  the  nations  where  it  is  cultivated  high  in  the 

scale  of  civilization,  and  is  truly  a  good  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  re- 

finementof  a  people  ;  but  with  all  its  vast  powers,  its  grandeur  and  magnificence, 

it  must  obey  the  immutable  law,  and  sooner  or  later  sink  to  decay. 

"  The  cloud  cap'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temple — yea,  this  great  globe  itself. 
Must  be  dissolved  :  and  like  the  baseless. 
Unsubstantial  fabric  of  a  vision 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind." 

Next  subject.  Sculpture. 


ART.  VI.— DEMP. 

CANNABIS.  Class  and  Order,  dicccia  pcntandria,  Nat.  Ord.  Scabridae,  Linn. 
Urtica,  Jus. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male.  Cal.  perianth  five  cleft ;  segment  oblong,  accuminately  obtuse, 
concave.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  filaments  five,  capillary,  very  short ;  anthers  oblong, 
four-cornered.  Female.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  oblong,  acuminate,  opening  lon- 
gitudinally on  one  side,  permanent.  Cor.  none.  Pist.  germ  very  small ;  styles  two. 
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veiylong ;  stigmas  acute.  Peric',  the  permanent  calyx  closely  covering  the  seed. 
Seed  not  globular,  depressed,  two-valved. 

Ess.  Ch.  Male.  Calyx  tive  cleft ;  Corolla  none.  Female"  calyx  one-leafed, 
entire,  opening  on  one  side;  corolla  none;  styles  two;  nut  two-valved,  within 
the  closed  calyx. 

Sp.  1  .Cannabis  Sativa.  Linn.  HEMP.  {Ger.  E3.ni;'Du.  Hennip,  Kennip  ; 
Da.  Hamp. ;  Sw.  Hampa ;  Fr.  Chanvre ;  It.  Canape  ;  Sp.  Canarno ;  Rus.  Ca- 
napli,  Kanopel;  Pol.  Konope,)  Leaves  opposite.  Root  annual.  Stem  upright, 
oUscurely  quadrangular,  a  little  hairy.  Leaves  petioled,  digitate;  leaflets  five 
or  seven,  lanceolate,  accuminate,  serrated,  outer  ones  the  smallest.  Male  floivcrs 
in  small  loose  racemes,  or  spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  stems  and  branches.  Female 
flowers,  axilliary,  solitary,  very  small.  Both  kinds  sometiipes  occur  on  the  same 
plant,  but  always  one  of  them  very  few  in  proportion  to  the  other. 

The  history  of  hemp,  like  that  of  most  of  the  cultivated  plants  of  the  old 
world,  is  obscure. 

Ij  is  said  by  Herodotus,  to  be  a  native  of  Scythia.  According  to  Linnseus,  it 
grows  wild  in  the  East  Indies.  Thunberg  says  it  grows  in  Japan.  Gmelin  found 
it  in  Tartary,  and  it  is  slated  in  Rees'  Cyclopsedia,  that  Father  Hennepin  found  it 
among  the  Illinois  of  North  America ;  while  others  have  supposed  hemp  to  be  a 
native  of  Persia.  Were  these  accounts  all  true,  they  would  give  to  hemp  a  wider 
range  of  climate  than  that  of  almost  any  other  plant.  But  we  conclude,  that  in 
these  and  other  historical  facts  in  relation  to  hemp,  the  Cannabis  Sativahasheen 
confounded  with  the  Cannabis  Indica,  the  Dakka  or  Bangua  of  the  Indians. 
Thi«isa  plant  with  a  taller  stem;  leaves  alternate;  stem  nearly  cylindrical, 
smaller,  more  hranched,  and  harder  than  that  of  the  preceding  species.  Leaflets 
linear-lanceolate,  very  sharp  pointed ;  in  the  male  plant  five  or  seven,  in  the 
female  commonly  but  three,  on  a  petiole  ;  near  the  top  entirely  simple ;  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies.  Its  hard  stem  and  thin  bark  render  it  incapable  of  being  wrought 
into  filaments  and  spun,  like  common  hemp.  It  has  a  strong  smell,  a  little  like  that 
of  tobacco.  The  Indians  make  of  its  bark,  and  the  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves 
and  seeds,  a  liquor  which  has  an  intoxicating  quality  ;  and,  if  they  wish  to  produce 
a  stronger  effect,  they  either  chew  or  smoke  the  dried  leaves,  mingled  with  tobacco. 

A  little  nutmeg,  cloves,  camphor,  and  opium,  mixed  with  its  juice,  on 
the  composition  which  the  Indians  call  majeh,  and  which,  according  to  Clu- 
sius,  is  the  same  as  the  malach  of  the  Turks.*  Milburn,  in  his  Oriental 
Commerce,  says:  "Hemp  has  been  cuUivated  in  Bengal,  from  the  remotest 
antiquity ;  but  not  as  in  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  being  manufactured  into 
cloth  and  cordage.  In  the  Hindoo  economy,  it  serves  as  a  substitute  for  malt ; 
a  favorite  intoxicating  liquor  called  Banga,  being  produced  from  it.  This,  also,  js 
the  use  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Egypt."  Here  the  term  "Hemp"  is  used,  with- 
out taking  notice  of  the  species;  but  it  is  conclusive,   from  what  we  have  said 

•  Rees'  Cyclopcedia,  title  Cannabis. 
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hefore,  that  the  hemp  spoken  of  by  Milburn  is  the  Cannabis  Indica  or  Bangua. 
Rees  says :  "  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  hemp,  in  respect  to  the  thread  it  afTords.  Pliny,  who  speaks  of  that 
plant  in  his  Natural  History,  lib.  xx,  chap.  23,  says  not  a  word  of  this ;  content- 
ing himself  with  extolling  the  virtues  of  its  stem,  leaves,  and  root.  In  effect, 
what  some  writers  of  the  Roman  antiquities  remark,  viz  :  that  the  hemp  neces- 
sary for  the  use  of  war,  was  all  stored  up  in  two  cities  of  the  western  empire, 
viz  :  at  Ravenna  and  Vienne,  under  the  direction  of  two  procurators,  called  procu- 
ralores  linificn,  must  be  understood  of  linum  or  flax." 

From  comparing  these  accounts,  we  conclude  that  the  Cannabis  Sativa,  the 
hemp  of  commerce,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients;  or,  if  the  plant  was  known, 
it  was  used  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  lor  the  same  purposes  as  was  the  Can- 
nahis  Indica  in  the  East' Indies.  Nor  have  we  any  certain  account  that  it  has 
been  produced  in  the  East  Indies,  even  to  the  present  day,  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. And  hence  wa  conclude  that  it  is  a  native  of,  perhaps,  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  temperate  zone. 

The  article  of  commerce  known  as  Indian  or  Sunn  hemp,  is  the  fibre  of  the 
Crotolaria  junca,  a  small  plant,  with  a  stem  about  three  feet  high,  and,  in  some 
respects,  resembles  the  rush.  "It  is  grown  in  various  parts  of  Hindostan.  The 
strongest,  whitest,  and  most  durable  species  at  Comercolly.  During  those  periods 
of  the  late  war,  when  the  intercourse  with  the  Baltic  was  interrupted,  and  hemp 
bore  an  enormous  price,  large  quantities  of  Sunn  were  imported  '  into  England ;' 
but,  the  fibre  being  comparatively  weak,  the  article  was  not  found  to  answer,  and 
the  importation  has  since  been  discontinued.'  "*  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  he  places  Manilla  and  Sunn  hemp,  jute.  Sisal  grass,  coir,  &c.,  un- 
der one  head;  and  hence  we  have  no  means  at  hand,  of  ascertaining  to  what 
extent  the  article  is  used  in  this  country. 

Manilla  Hemp  is  made  of  the  fibrous  bark  or  epidermis  of  the  wild  banana, 
(musa  tcxtilis,)  a  species  which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  some  of  the  most 
northerly  of  the  Spice  Islands.  In  the  great  Island  Mindanao,  one  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, it  is  said  to  fill  extensive  forests.  \ 

Coir  is  the  fibre  from  the  huskg  of  the  cocoa  nut,  separated  by  steeping  it  in 
water,  spun  into  yarn,  and  manufactured  into  cordage;  this  is  esteemed  as  one  of 
the  stron"-est  of  all  the  vegetable  fibres,  and  constitutes  an  important  article  of 
commerce.  According  to  McCulloch,  Ceylon  alone  exports  annually  3,000,000 
lbs.  of  coir;  a  large  quantity  is  also  exported  from  the  Maldive  Islands. 

Russia  produces  about  as  much  hemp  as  the  balance  of  the  world.  We  have 
met  with  no  statistics  showing  the  entire  amount  of  production  in  that  country  ; 
but,  in  a  published  letter  from  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Morehead,  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Kentucky,  he  says :  "  The  entire  product  of  hemp  in  Russia,  has  been  dif- 
ferently estimated.  Perhaps  that  which  places  it  at  two  hundred  and  forty  millions 
•  Milburn' s  Oriental  Commerce. 
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of  pounds,  is  not  far  wrong.  One-half  of  this  amount  is  exported  either  in  its 
crude  or  manufactured  state,  and  the  home  value  of  which,  some  years  ago,  was 
estimated  at  $10,000,000, 

xlccording  to  a  table  showing  the  import  and  export  trade  of  Hussia,  published 
m  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  April,  1848,  the  exports  of  manufactured  hemp, 
for  three  years,  is  thus  stated  :  in  1844,  2,970,636  pads ;  in  1845,  2,841,718  do.; 
and  in  1846, 2,695,652  do.;  making  an  annual  average  of  2,836,002  pads,  (which 
we  suppose  to  mean  the  same  as  poods ;)  estimating  the  pad,  or  pood,  at  36  Yos., 
the  average  annual  export  for  these  three  years  is  equal  to  35,575  tons,  or  102,- 
096,072  lbs.  The  product  of  France  is  put  down  at  about  one  hundred  millions 
of  pounds.  This  we  think  too  high  an  estimate,  for  she  imports  from  Italy  and 
Russia  from  seven  to  eight  millions  annually,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  country. 
Hemp  is  grown  extensively  in  Italy,  but  we  have  met  with  no  statistics  showing 
the  quantity  produced  there. 

According  to  the  estimate  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  the  hemp  crop 
of  the  United  Slates,  for  the  year  1847,,  is  set  down  at  27,750  tons — equal  to  194,- 
062  bales,  at  320  lbs.  each,  or  62,160,000  lbs;  this  he  divides  among  the  hemp 
producing  States,  as  foUovi's :  to  Kentucky,  15,000  tons;  Missouri,  10,000  do.; 
Tennessee,  1,000  do.;  Ohio,  600  do.;  Illinois,  600  do.,  and  Indiana  550  do  This 
estimate  is,  in  our  opinion,  too  large  by  several  thousand  tons.  By  reference  to 
the  quantity  received  at  St.  Louis  for  five  years,  we  find  the  average  annual  re- 
ceipts to  be  7,071  tons,  allowing  320  lbs.  to  the  bale.  The  receipts  of  each  year 
areas  follows:  37,553  bales  in  1843;  62,732  do.  in  1844;  30,985  do.  in  1845> 
34,738  do.  in  1846,  and  81,505  in  1847— being  an  average  of  49,506  bales  an- 
nually. 

The  receipts  at  St.  Louis  from  the  first  of  January  to  first  of  July,  for  three 
years,  as  reported  by  the  Missouri  Republican, are  as  follows:  In  1846,  21,288 
bales;  in  1847,  59,647,  and  in  1848,  24,831 — thus  showing  that  the  quantity  re- 
ceived for  the  first  six  months  in  the  present  year,  is  only  3,549  bales  more  than 
in  the  year  1846,  when  the  price  was  quite  low  compared  to  the  present;  and 
34,816  bales  less  than  was  received  in  the  same  period  last  year.  In  1846  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  quantity  was  received  in  the  first  six  months,  and  last 
year  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  import  for  the  year  was  received  before  the 
first  of  July;  and  this  year  it  will  require  that  as  much  should  be  received, 
(lacking  a  few  bales,)  in  the  last  as  in  the  first  six  months,  to  bring  the  quantity  up 
to  the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  say  49,506  bales.  But  when  we  consider 
that  the  price  has  been  fair,  and  the  navigation  favorable  during  the  most  of  the 
season,  we  conclude  that,  although  the  quantity  received  since  the  first  of  July 
has  been  comparatively  large,  yet  the  receipts  for  the  year  will  fall  below  the 
average,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  not  exceed  the  average  of  the  last  five  years, 
and  may  fall  below  it,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  truth  in  setting  down 
the  crop  of  Missouri  for  1847  at  7,000  tons  or  50,000  bales;  and  if  we  accept  the 
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Teportof  tlie  Commissioner  of  Patents  as  true  in  all  other  respects,  yet  his  over 
■statement  for  Missouri  will  reduce  the  quantity  of  hemp  produced  in  1847,  to  lesn 
than  25,000  tons.  This,  however,  is  quite  equal  to  the  home  demand,  and  the 
amount  shipped  eastward  by  the  three  principal  rolites  last  year.  There  was  re- 
ceived at  New  Orleans  in  1847,  60,238  bales ;  shipped  eastward  from  Pittsburgh, 
3,311 ;  from  Buffalo,  by  the  New  York  Canal,  1,062,  and  from  Oswego,  781 — 
in  ail,  65,392  bales,  making  9,342  tons,  or  120,925,440  pounds.  If  we  suppose 
•the  cotton  crop  to  have  been  2,000,060  bales,  and  that  it  requires  fifteen  pounds 
of  bagging  and  rope  to  the  bale,  this  will  have  required  13,3&3  tons,  equal  to 
■93,751  bales  of  320  pounds  each,  or  80,000,000  -pounds,  making  the  eastern  and 
southern  demand  last  year  22,735  tons.  If  the  demand  at  these  points  in  1848, 
should  be  equal  to  that  of  1847,  there  would  be  only  about  2,000  tons  leftfor  the 
consumption  of  the  west ;  an  amount  which  we  imagine  to  be  insufficient.  And 
if  the  cotton  crop  of  the  present  should  be  large,  or  should  reach  2,200,000  bales, 
which  may  be  considered  an  average,  there  must  be  a  scarcity  of  hemp  until  the 
crop  of  1848  comes  to  market,  unless  the  stocks  in  the  east,  and  in  the  hands  of 
■manufacturers  in  the  west,  remaining  over  from  last  year,  are  unusually,  large. 
These  views  are  based  mainly  on  the  supposition  that  the  estimate  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  in  regard  to  the  crop  of  the  Ohio  Valley  is  correct.  We 
■incline  to  the  opinion  that  his  estimate  for  Kentucky  is  too  high. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  our  purpose  to  speculate  on  the  demand  and  supply  of  the 
present  season,  as  to  enquire  into  the  prospects  of  enlarging  the  consumption,  and 
the  cause  of  the  frequent  and  great  fluctuations  of  price.  We  have  looked  care- 
fully into  the  imports  of  botli  the  rav/  and  manufactured  article,  and  have  made 
the  following  table  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  year 
J[845,  showing  the  amount  of  raw  and  manufactured  hemp  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  1830  to  1845,  inclusive.  A  small  portion  of  this  was  doubt- 
less exported,  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  at  present.  We 
have  seen  no  statement  of  the  quantity  imported  in  1836. 


Hemp. 
Cwt. 

Value. 

Jlanufactures  of 
Hemp — Value. 

CottoB  Bagging. 

Value. 

1831, 

51,909 

$295,706 

$988,153 

207,906  yds. 

$18,966 

1832, 

150,739 

866,865 

796,461 

803,489 

87,966 

1833, 

94,026 

470,973 

1,544,663 

1,421,185 

158,681 

1834, 

102,211 

514,743 

894,677 

1,962,920 

237,260 

1835, 

102,163 

528,981 

867,858 

7,054,789 

924,036 

1836, 

147,190 

815,558 

717,101 

13,203,095 

1,701,451 

1837, 

84,965 

483,792 

595,888 

3,431,675 

429,251 

1838, 

81,391 

512,506 

730,362 

1,670,347 

173,325 

1839, 

87,461 

607,766 

857,635 

2,093,693 

220,023 

1840, 

93,788 

686,777 

687,717 

2,986,075 

310,211 

1841, 

72,962 

561,039 

977,764 

6,786,889 

723,678 

1842, 

39,730 

267,849 

851,710 

4,885,255 

421,824 
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1843,  36,269       228,882  345,270      1,410,628  105,483 

1844,  50,752      262,365  821,261      None  reported. 

1845,  28,155  145,209  1,202,164  1,779,492  128,525 
The  following  table  shows  the  import  of  hemp,  raw  and  manufactured — Ma- 
nilla, jute,  coir,  cordilla  or  tow,  sisal  grass,  sail  duck,  hempen  goods,  cordage 
cables,  twine,  cotton  bagging,  gunny  bags,  -Sic,  for  the  year  ending  30th  June 
1847,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  : 


Value  retained 

Imported. 

Exported. 

for  consumption. 

Hemp  manufactured,  tons. 

476 

8 

$65,220 

Cordilla  or  tow  of  hemp  and  flax, 

$37,010 

37,010 

Sail  duck,  value, 

205,593 

$12,648 

192,845 

Hempen  goods,  value. 

468,892 

35,505 

433,387 

Cordage,   tarred  and  untarred. 

cables,  twine,  &c.,  value, 

97,191 

53,290 

43,901 

Cotton  bagging,  value. 

10,856 

10,856 

Gunny  bags,  value 

49,832 

7,158 

42,674 

Total,  $1,002,585 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  foreign  hemp  re- 
tained for  consumption,  in  1847,  including  sail  duck,  hempen  goods,  cordage, 
gunny  bags,  &c.,  amount  to  $1,002,585.  Only  $102,230  of  this  amount  consists 
of  unmanufactured  hemp,  including  cordilla  or  tow,  valued  at  $37,010, and  if  we 
suppose  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  manufactured  articles  to  consist  in  the  raw 
material,  this  will  show  the  quantity  of  the  foreign  material  consumed,  to  be  of 
the  value  of  $550,000,  equal  to  about  5:500  tons  at  present  prices,  or  say  one- 
fifth  of  the  crop. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  if  we  should  furnish  raw  material  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  .home  demand,  and  exclude  entirely  the  foreign  material,  it  would  only 
require  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent,  over  the  crop  of  1847.  It  is  not  prob- 
able, however,  that  we  shall  for  a  long  time  exclude  entirely  the  Manilla  and  some 
of  the  other  sorts  of  East  India  hemp,  as  limited  quantities  of  these  will  continue 
to  be  required  for  particular  purposes.  But  with  proper  attention  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  hemp  for  market,  with  a  modification  of  the  present  tarifl,  we  shall  doubt- 
less in  a  few  years  cease  to  import  more  than  perhaps  from  one  to  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  hemp,  including  both  the  raw  and  manufactured  arti- 
cles. By  the  act  of  1846,  regulating  the  tariff,  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  is  imposed 
on  raw  hemp;  this  we  esteem  a  liberal  protection.  But,  when  manufactured,  it 
is  only  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  This  operates  in  the  nature  of  a  bounty 
to  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  this  law  continues,  other 
countries  will  cease  to  send  us  the  raw  material,  and  instead  thereof  send  us  the 
fabric;  and  this  will  lessen  the  protection  to  the  grower,  and  tend  to  the  encour- 
agement of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  at  the  expense  of  our  own.    To  one  un- 
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acquainted  with  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  details  of  a  tariff,  this  would  ap- 
pear like  a  blunder ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  it  invalues  an  ab- 
surdity in  our  history  of  legislation,  and  we  trust  that  that  part  of  the  country, 
at  least,  which  is  interested  in  henip  growing,  will  ask  for  an  amendment. 

It  does  not  appear,  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  we  ex- 
ported any  hemp  in  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1847  ;  and  unless  we  can 
compete  successfully  with  Russia  and  Italy,  in  the  foreign  markets,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  prospect  for  an  increased  demand  at  home  is  limited  mainly  by  the 
increase  of  cotton  growing,  and  of  our  national  and  civil  marine ;  for  we  know 
of  no  new  purposes  in  the  economy  of  the  country,  to  which  the  use  of  hemp  is 
likely  to  be  applied,  and  we  conclude  that  a  gradual  increase  in  the  production  of 
five  per  cent,  per  annum,  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand 

But,  could  we  make  such  improvements  in  preparing .  our  hemp  for  use,  as 
would  bring  it  into  favor  in  foreign  markets,  we  might  calculate  upon  doubling 
our  crop.  By  reference  1o  McCulloch's  Universal  Geography,  we  find  that  the 
quantity  of  hemp  retained  in  Great  Britain,  for  consumption,  in  1837,  was  651,- 
613  cwt.;  and  for  1838,  692,495  cwt. — equal  to  an  average  of  34,625  tons  for 
these  two  years.  In  the  Patent  Office  report  for  1845,  it  is  stated  that  the  quan- 
tity of  hemp  imported  into  Great  Britain  for  the  ten  months  ending  on  the  5th 
November,  1845,  and  for  the  same  time  in  1843  and  '44,  was  as  follows,  viz_: 
for  1843,  511,557  cwt.;  in  1844,  755,569  cwt.;  and  1845,  700,034  cwt.— being 
an  average  of  31,117  tons  m  each  period  of  ten  months.  From  this  we  infer 
that  there  has  been  but  little  variation  in  the  quantity  consumed  in  Great  Britain 
since  1838.  France  imports  about  8,000  tons.  These  two  countries  alone  im- 
port nearly  double  the  quantity  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1847  ;  and  if  we 
could  come  in  for  an  equal  share  of  this  trade,  and  divide  it  with  Russia  and 
Italy,  we  might  then  double  our  crop ;  but,  if  this  can  be  effected  at  all,  it  must 
be  done  by  slow  degrees,  for  it  always  requires  a  long  time  to  drive  an  established 
customer  out  of  market ;  and  it  may  be  well  questioned,  whether  we  can  ever 
come  in  successful  competition  with  the  low  price  of  labor  in  Russia,  without 
improvements  that  will  greatly  diminish  the  cost  of  preparing  hemp  for  market. 
In  one  particular,  however,  if  we  rightly  comprehend  SlcCulloch's  table  of  char- 
ges on  the  importation  of  hemp,  we  possess  an  advantage  over  the  Russian 
grower,  whose  article  ia  charged  with  customs  and  dues  on  exportation,  amount- 
ing to  £4  13s.  8d. — about  520  on  the  ton — valued  at  £40  but,  if  these  charges 
still  remain,  the  Government  would,  doubtless,  abolLsh  them,  if  this  should  become 
necessary  to  enable  the  producers  to  compete  with  us. 

If  we  suppose  a  crop  of  25,000  tons  to  be  a  fair  supply  for  our  present  wants, 
and  we  set  down  the  yield  at  600  lbs.  per  acre,  this  requires  the  cultivation  of 
93,333  acres  in  hemp,  and  we  should  esteem  an  increase  of  five  per  cent.,  or  an 
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addition  of  five  thousand  acres,  annually,  to  the  quantity  sown ,  to  be  quite  sufEcient 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demand.  Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  our  facts 
and  deductions  are  true,  or  nearly  so,  there  is  little  encouragement  for  extending 
the  growth  of  hemp  in  the  United  States;  and  the  growers  will  act  unwisely,  if 
they  are  tempted  by  remunerating  prices,  arising  from  accidental  causes,  to  in- 
crease, materially,  the  quantity  of  land  appropriated  to  its  cultivation. 
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[concluded  from  page  456.] 

article  xii. 

In  consideration  of  the  extension  required  by  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  as  defined  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  present  treat}-,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  engages  to  pay  to  that  of  the  Blexican  republic  the  sum  of  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars. 

Immediately  after  this  treaty  shall  have  been  duly  ratified  by  the  Government 
of  the  Mexican  republic  the  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  the 
said  Government  by  that  of  the  United  States,  at  the  city  of  JNlexico,  in  the  gold 
or  silver  coin  of  Mexico.  The  remaining  twelve  millions  of  dollars  shall  be  paid 
at  the  same  place  and  in  the  same  coin,  in  annual  instalments  of  three  millions  of 
dollars  each,  together  with  interest  on  the  same,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per 
annum.  This  interest  shall  begin  to  run  upon  the  whole  sum  of  twelve  millions 
from  the  day  of  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty  by  the  Mexican  Government, 
and  the  first  of  the  instalmgnts  shall  be  paid  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from 
the  same  day.  Together  with  each  annual  instalment,  as  it  falls  due,  the  whole 
interest  accruing  on  such  instalment  from  the  beginning  shall  also  be  paid. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

The  United  States  engage,  moreover,  to  assume  and  pay  to  the  claimants  all  the 
amounts  now  due  them,  and  those  hereafter  to  become  due,  by  reason  of  the 
claims  already  liquidated  and  decided  against  the  Mexican  republic,  under  the  con- 
ventions between  the  two  republics  severally  concluded  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
April  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  and  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three,  so  that  the  Mexican  republic  shall  be  absolutely 
exempt  for  the  future,  from  all  expenses  whatever  on  account  of  the  said  claims. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

The  United  States  do  furthermore  discharge  the  Mexican  republic  from  all 
claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  not  heretofore  decided  against  the  Mexican 
government,  which  may  have  arisen  previously  to  the  date  of  the  signatnre  of 
this  treaty ;  which  discharge  shall  be  final  and  perpetual,  whether  the  said  claims 
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be  rejected  or  be  allowed  by  the  board  of  commissioners  provided  for  in  the  fol* 
lowing  article,  and  whatever  shall  be  the  total  amount  of  those  allowed. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

The  United  States,  exonerating  Mexico  from  all  demands  on  account  of  the 
claims  of  their  citizens  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  and  considering  them 
entirely  and  forever  cancelled  whatever  their  amount  be,  undertake  to  make  satis- 
faction for  the  same,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  three  and  one  quarter  millions 
of  dollars.  To  ascertain  the  validity  and  amount  of  those  claims,  a  board  of  com- 
missioners shall  be  established  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  whose 
awards  shall  be  final  and  conclusive;. provided,  that  in  deciding  upon  the  validity 
of  each  claim,  the  board  shall  be  guided  and  governed  by  the  principles  and  rules 
of  decision  prescribed  by  the  first  and  filth  articles  of  the  unratfied  convention, 
concluded  at  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  twentieth  day  of  November,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-three;  and  in  ro  case  shall  an  award  be  made  in  favor  of 
any  claim  not  embraced  by  these  principles  and  rules. 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  board  of  commissioners,  or  of  the  claimants,  any 
books,  records,  or  documents,  in  the  possession  or  power  of  the  government  of 
the  Mexican  republic,  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  the  just  decision  of  any  claim, 
the  commissioners,  or  the  claimants  through  them,  shall  within  such  period  as 
Congress  may  designate,  make  an  application  in  writing  for  the  same,  addressed 
to  the  Mexican  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Mexican  government  engages,  at  the  eprliest 
possible  moment  after  the  receipt  of  such  demand,  to  cause  any  of  the  books, 
records,  or  documents,  so  s-pecified,  which  shall  be  in  their  possession  or  power, 
(or  authenticated  copies  or  extracts  of  the  same,)  to  be  transmitted  to  the  said  Sec- 
retary of  State,  who  shall  immediately  deliver  them  over  to  the  said  board  of  com- 
missioners: Provided,  That  no  such  application  shall  be  made  by  it,  or  at  the 
instance  of,  any  claimant,  until  the  facts  which  it  is  expected  to  prove  by  such 
books,  records,  or  documents,  shall  have  been  stated  under  oath  or  affirmation. 

ARTICLE  XVJ. 

Each  of  the  contracting  parties  reserves  to  itself  the  entire  right  to  fortify  what- 
ever point  within  its  territory  it  may  judge  proper  so  to  fortify  for  its  security. 

ARTICLE  XVII.  tj;i 

The  treaty  of  amity,  commerce  and  navigation,  concluded  at  the  city  of  Mexico 
on  the  fifth  day  of  April,  A.  D.,  1831,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Mexican  States,  except  the  additional  article,  and  except  so  far  as  the 
stipulations  of  said  treaty  may  be  incompatible  with  any  stipulation  contained  in 
the  present  treaty,  is  hereby,  revived  for  the  period  of  eight  years  from  the  day  of 
tiie  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  with  the  same  force  and  virtue  a&-  if 
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incorporated  therein;  it  being  understood  that  each  of  the  contracting  parties  re- 
serves to  itself  the  right,  at  any  time  after  the  said  period  of  eight  years  shall 
have  expired,  to  terminate  the  same  by  giving  one  year's  notice  of  such  intention 
to  the  other  party. 

ARTICLE   XVIIL 

All  supplies  whatever  for  troops  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  arriving  at 
ports  in  the  occupation  of  such  troops  previous  to  the  final  evacuation  thereof, 
although  subsequently  to  the  restoration  of  the  custom-houses  at  such  ports,  shall 
be  entirely  exempt  from  duties  and  charges  of  any  kind ;  the  government  of  the 
United  States  hereby  engaging  and  pledging  its  faith  to  establish,  and  vigilantly  to 
enforce,  all  possible  guards  for  securing  the  revenue  of  Mexico,  by  preventing 
the  importation,  under  cover  of  this  stipulation,  of  any  articles  other  than  such, 
both  in  kind  and  in  quality,  as  shall  really  be  wanted  for  the  use  and  consump- 
tion of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  time  they  may  remain  tn  Mex- 
ico. To  this  end  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  and  agents  of  the  United  States 
to  denounce  to  the  Mexican  authorities  at  the  respective  ports  any  attempts  at  a 
fraudulent  abuse  of  this  stipulation,  which  they  may  know  of,  or  may  have  rea- 
son to  suspect,  and  to  give  to  such  authorities  all  the  aid  in  their  power  with  re- 
gard thereto ;  and  every  such  attempt,  when  duly  proven  and  established  by  sen- 
tence of  a  competent  tribunal,  shall  be  punished  by  the  confiscation  of  the  property 
so  attempted  to  be  fraudulerttly  introduced. 

ARTICLE    XIX. 

With  respect  to  all  merchandize,  effects,  and  property  whatsoever, 
imported  into  ports  of  Mexico  whilst  in  the  occupation  of  the  forces 
of  the  United  States,  whether  by  citizens  of  either  republic,  or  by  cit- 
izens or  subjects  of  any  neutral  nation,  the  following  rules  shall  be 
observed : 

1.  All  such  merchandize,  effects  and  property,  if  imported  previously 
to  the  restoration  of  the  custom-houses  to  the  Mexican  authorities  as 
stipulated  for  in  the  third  article  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  exempt  from 
confiscation,  although.  th.e  importation  of  the  same  be  prohibited  by  the 
Mexican  tariff. 

2.  The  same  perfect  exemption  shall  be  enjoyed  by  all  such  mer- 
chandize, effects  and  property,  imported  subsequently  to  the  restoration 
of  the  custom-houses,  and  previously  to  the  sixty  days  fixed  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  for  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Mexican  tariff  at  such: 
ports  respectively;  the  said  merchandizo,  effects,  and  property  being,. 
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however,  at  the  time  of  their  importation,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
duties,  as  provided  for  in  the  said  following  article. 

3,  All  merchandise,  effects,  and  property,  described  in  the  two  rules 
foregoing,  shall,  during  their  continuance  at  the  place  of  importation, 
and  upon  their  leaving  such  place  for  the  interior,  be  exempt  from  all 
duty,  tax  or  impost  of  every  kind,  under  whatsoever  title  or  denomi- 
nation. Nor  shall  they  be  there  subjected  to  any  charge,  whatsoever, 
upon  the  sale  thereof.  > 

4,  All  merchandise,  effects,  and  property,  described  in  the  first  and 
secend  rules,  which  shall  have  been  removed  to  any  place  in  the  in- 
terior, whilst  such  place  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  forces  of  the 
United  States,  shall,  during  their  continuance  therein,  be  exempt  from 
air  tax  upon  the  sale  or  consumption  thereof,  and  from  every  kind  of 
impost  or  contribution,  under  whatsoever  title  or  denomination. 

5.  But,  if  any  merchandise,  effects,  or  property,  described  in  the 
first  and  second  rules,  shall  be  removed  to  any  place  not  occupied  at 
the  time  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  they  shall,  upon  their  in- 
troduction into  such  place,  or  upon  their  sale  or  consumption  there, 
be  subject  to  the  same  duties  which,  under  the  Mexican  laws,  they 
would  be  required  to  pay  in  such  cases  if  they  had  been  imported  in 
time  of  peace,  through  the  maratime  custom  houses,  and  had  there 
paid  the  duties  conformably  with  the  Mexican  tariff. 

6.  The  owners  of  all  merchandise,  effects,  or  property,  described  in 
the  first  and  second  rules,  and  existing  in  any  port  of  Mexico,  shall 
have  the  right  to  reship  the  same,  exempt  from  all  tax,  impost,  or  con- 
tribution whatever. 

With  respect  to  the  metals,  or  other  property,  exported  from  any 
Mexican  port  whilst  in  the  occupation  of  the  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  previously  to  the  restoration  of  the  custom-honse  at  such 
port,  no  person  shall  be  required  by  the  Mexican  authorities,  whether 
general  or  State,  to  pay  any  tax,  duty  or  contribution  upon  any  such 
exportation,  or  in  any  manner  to  account  for  the  same  to  the  said 
authorities. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

Through  considerations  for  the  interests  of  commerce  generally,  it 
is  agreed,  that  if  less  than  sixty  days  should  elapse  between  the  date 
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Of  the  signature  of  this  treaty  and  the  restoration  of  the  custom-houses, 
conformably  with  the  stipulation  in  the  third  article,  in  such  case,  all 
mernhandize,  effects,  and  property,  whatsoever,  arriving  at  the  Mexican 
ports  after  the  restoration  of  th.  .aid  ouotom-honses,  and  previously  to 
the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after  the  day  of  the  signature  of  this  treaty, 
shall  be  admitted  to  entry  ;  and  no  other  duties  shall  be  levied  thereon 
than  the  duties  established  by  the  tariff  found  in  force  at  such  custom- 
houses at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  same.  And  to  all  such 
merchandize,  effects,  and  property,  the  rules  established  by  the  prece- 
ding article  shall  apply, 

ARTICLE   XXI. 

If  unhappily  any  disagreement  should  hereafter  arise  between  the 
two  republics,  whether  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  any  stipu- 
lation in  .his  treaty,  or  with  respect  to  any  other  particular  concerning 
the  political  or  commercial  relations  of  the  two  nations,  the  said  gov- 
ernments, m  the  name  of  those  nations,  do  promise  to  each  other  that 
they  will  endeavor  in  the  most  sincere  and  earnest  manner,  to  settle  the 
differences  so  arising,  and  to  preserve  the  state  of  peace  and  friendship 
in  which  the  two   countries  are  now  placing  themselves;  using    for 
this  end  mutual  representations  and  pacific  negotiations.     And  if,  by 
these  means,  they  should  not  be  able  to  come  to  an  agreement,  a  re'sort 
shall  not,  on  this  account,  be  had  to  reprisals,  aggression,  or  hostility 
of  any  kind,  by  the  one  republic  against  the  other,  until  the  govern- 
ment of  that  which  deems  itself  aggrieved  shall  have  mutually  consid- 
ered, in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  good  neighborship,  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  that  such  difference  should  be  settled  by  the  arbitration 
of  commissioners  appointed  on  each   side,   or  by  that   of  a  friendly 
nation.     And  should  such  course  be  proposed  by  either  party,  it  shall 
be  acceded  to  by  the  other,  unless  deemed  by  it  altogether  incompat- 
ible with  the  nature  of  the  difference,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

ARTICLE    XXII. 

If,  (which  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  which  God  forbid  !)  war  should 
unhappily  break  out  between  the  two  republics,  they  do  now  with  a 
view  to  such  calamity,  solemnly  pledge  themselves  to  each  other  and 
to  the  world,  to  observe  the  following  rules,  absolutely,  where  the  na- 
ture  of  the  subject  permits,  and  as  closely  as  possible  in  all  cases  wher« 
such  absolute  observance  shall  be  impossible  : 

1.  The  merchants  of  either  republic,  then  residing  in  the  other,  «haU  • 
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be  allowed  to  remain  twelve  month,  (for  those  dwelling  in  the  interior,) 
and  six  months  (for  those  dwelling  at  the  seaports,)  to  collect  their 
debts  and  settle  their  affairs  ;  during  which  periods  they  shall  enjoy  the 
same  protection,  and  be  on  the  name-,  footing,  in  all  respects,  as  the  cit- 
izens or  subjects  of  the  most  friendly  nations ;  and,  at  the  expiration 
thereof,  or  at  any  time  before,  they  shall  have  full  liberty  to  depart, 
carrying  off  all  their  effects  without  molestation  or  hindrance  ;  con- 
forming therein  to  the  same  laws  which  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
most  friendly  nations  are  required  to  conform  to.  Upon  the  entrance 
of  the  armies  of  either  nation  into  the  territories  of  the  other,  women 
and  children,  ecclesiastics,  scholars  of  every  faculty,  cultivators  of  the 
earth,  merchants,  artisans,  manufacturers  and  fishermen,  unarmed  and 
inhabiting  unfortified  towns,  villages,  are  places,  and  in  general  all 
persons  whose  occupations  are  for  the  common  subsistence  and  benefit 
of  mankind,  shall  be  allowed  to  continue  their  respective  employments 
unmolested  in  their  persons.  Nor  shall  their  houses  or  goods  be  burnt 
or  otherwise  destroyed,  nor  their  cattle  taken,  nor  their  fields  wasted, 
by  the  armed  force  into  whose  power,  by  the  events  of  war,  they  may 
happen  to  fall ;  but  if  the  necessity  arise  to  take  any  thing  from  them, 
for  the  use  of  such  armed  force,  the  same  shall  be  paid  for  at  an  equita- 
ble price.  All  churches,  hospitals,  schools,  colleges,  libraries  and 
other  establishments  for  charitable  and  beneficent  purposes,  shall  be 
respected,  and  all  persons  connected  with  the  same  protected  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  the  pursuit  of  their  vocations. 

2.  In  order  that  the  fate  of  prisoners  of  war  may  be  alleviated,  all 
such  practices  as  those  of  sending  them  into  distant,  inclement,  or  un- 
wholesome districts,  or  crowding  them  into  close  and  noxious  places, 
shall  be  studiously  avoided.  They  shall  not  be  confined  in  dungeons, 
prison-ships  or  prisons  ;  nor  be  put  in  irons,  or  bound,  or  otherwise  re- 
straianed  in  the  use  of  their  limbs.  The  officers  shall  enjoy  liberty  on 
their  paroles,  .within  convenient  districts,  and  have  comfortable  quar- 
ters ;  and  the  common  soldiers  shall  be  disposed  in  cantonments,  open 
and  extensive  enough  for  air  and  exercise,  and  lodged  in  barracks  as 
roomy  and  good  as  are  provided  by  the  party  in  whose  power  they  are, 
for  its  own  troops.  But  if  any  officer  shall  break  his  parole  by  leav- 
ing the  district  so  assigned  him,  or  any  other  prisoner  shall  escape  from 
the  limits  of  his  cantonment,  after  they  shall  have  been  designated  to 
Jiim,  such  individual,  officer,  or  other  prisoner,  shall  forfeit  so  much  of 
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the  benefit  of  this  anicle  as  provides  for  his  liberty  on  parole  or  in 
cantonment.     And  if  any  officer  so  breaking  his  parole,  or  any  com- 
mon soldier  so  escaping  from  the  limits  assigned  him,  shall  afterwards 
be  found  in  arms,  previously  to  his  being  regularly  exchanged,  the  per- 
son so  offending  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  established  laws 
of  war.     The  officers  shall  be  daily  furnished  by  the  party  in  whose 
power  they  are,  with  as  many  rations,  and  of  the  same  articles,  as  are 
allowed,  either  in  kind  or  by  commutation,  to  officers  of  equal  rank  in 
its  own  army  ;  and  all  others  shall  be  daily  furnished  with  such  ration 
as  is  allowed  to  a  common  soldier  in  its  own  service  ;  the  value  of  all 
which  supplies  shall,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  or  at  periods  to  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  respective  commanders,  be  paid  by  the  other  party, 
on  a  mutual  adjustment  of  accounts  for  the  subsistence  of  prisoners ; 
and  such  accounts  shall  not  be  mingled  with  or  set  off  against  any  oth- 
ers, nor  the  balance  due  on  them  withheld  as  a  compensation  or  repri- 
sal for  any  cause  whatever,  real  or  pretended.     Eacli  party  shall  be 
allowed  to  keep  a  commissary  of  prisoners,  appointed  by  itself,  with 
every  cantonment  of  prisoners  in  possession  of  the  other  ;  which  com- 
missary shall  see  the  prisoners  as  often  as  he  pleases  ;  shall  be  allowed 
to  receive,  exempt  from  all  duties  or  taxes,  and  to  distribute  whatever 
comforts  may  be  sent  to  them  by  their  friends ;  and  shall  be  free  to 
transmit  his  reports  in  open  letters  to  the  party  by  whom  he  is  em- 
ployed. 

And  it  is  declared  that  neither  the  pretence  that  war  dissolves  all 
treaties,  nor  any  other  whatever,  shall  be  considered  as  annulling  or 
suspending  the  solemn  covenant  contained  in  this  article.  On  the 
contrary,  the  state  of  war  is  precisely  that  for  which  it  is  provided,  and 
during  which  its  stipulations  are  to  be  as  sacredly  observed  as  the 
most  acknowledged  obligations  under  the  law  of  nature  or  nations. 

ARTICLE  XXIir. 

This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof;  ' 
and  by  the  President  of  the  Mexican  republic,  with  the  previous  appro- 
bation of  its  general  Congress  ;  and  the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  or  at  the  seat  of  government  of  Mexico, 
in  four  months  from  the  date  of  the  signature  hereof,  or  sooner  if  prac- 
ticable. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  have  signed 
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this  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  limits,  and  settlement ;  and  have  here- 
unto affixed  our  seals  respectively.  Done  in  quintiplicate,  at  the  city 
of  Gaudaloupe  Hidalgo,  on  the  second  day  of  February,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

N.  P.  TRIST,  [l.  s.] 

LUIS  G.  GUEVAS,  [l.  s.] 
BERNARDO  COUTO,  [l.  s.] 
MIGL.  ATRISTAIN,       [l.  s.] 


COMMERCIAL    STATISTICS. 


VALUE  OF   DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES  TO   EACH  FOREIGK 
COUNTRY,  FROM  THE    IST   DAY   OF   JULY,   1846,   TO   THE   30tH  DAY   OF 


JUNE, 


1847. 


Whither  exported. 
Russia, 
Prussia, 

Sweden  and  Norway, 
Swedish  West  Indies, 
Denmark, 

Danish  West  Indies, 
Hanse  Towns, 
Hanover, 
Hollanil, 

Dutch  l-ast  Indies, 
Dutch  Wtst  Indies, 

Dutch  Guiana, 

Belgium 

England, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

Gibraltar, 

Malta, 

British  East  Indies, 

Cape  (if  Good  Hope, 

Mauritius, 

Australia, 

Honduras, 

British  Guiana, 

British  West  Indies, 

British  American  Colonies,   4o0  «64 


ARTICLES  NOT 

Manufactured, 

$2,121 

630 

127 

662 

76 

9,111 

27,027 

5,293 
131 

725 

93 

1,753 

299,152 

15.390 

3.(125 

12) 

754 

5  6i9 

2,469 

634 

4.S3 

4,075 

3,6S6 

39.374 


ENUMERATED.      TOTAL   V 

In  American 
Other.  vessels.     . 

$20  $365,352 


ALUE    OF    MERCHANDISE. 


France  on  the  Atlantic, 
Do.        Mediterranean, 

French  African  ports, 

Bourbon. 

French  West  Indies, 

French  Guiana, 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic, 
Do.        Mediterranean, 

Teneriffe  and  other  Canaries, 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Isles, 

Cuba, 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies, 

Portugal, 

Madeira, 

Fayal  and  other  Azores, 

Cape  4e  Yerd  Islands, 

Italy, 

Sardinia, 


32,998 
4,433 


1,040 
409 


996, 

62.471 

2,493 

"loi 
Sjioi 

"69 


50 

22 

4'7S3 
15,711 

5.352 
980 
-84 
151 

5.054 

357  183 

66.722 

26  246 

265 

37.371 

'452 
748 

1*.895 

7,610 

74.640 

317,738 

38,648 

1691 

33 

4.,177 

11,726 

932 


2.561 
52,3  3 

8.710 


110,062 

14  577 

733.472 

841;6b7 

998  477 

91  9(2 

216  329 

43  841) 

1,902.042 

40  092,63  I 

2  376  631 

6,710  511 

303  883 

25  I  96 

237.7S3 

1C6  172 

3n  275 

33.289 

259  828 

560,390 

3,258  (30 

2.1S2  370 

15,777.910 

929,695 

19,753 
600.(  85 

58  287 
446  644 
166,926 

15.148 

32,480 

6847.836 

'8l8  019 

36,165 

76  110 
9  466 

70.303 
925.635 
438,341 


In  foreign 

vessels. 

$260  9F0 

182  259 

391:547 

184,375 

102  300 

3,226.846 

6.469 

886,921 

'885 

972,325 

30  131.147 

1 .269  829 

6,687,187 

61,477 


1.570 

6K513 

715  222 

3,637,2  i7 

1.642,475 

'2-i3.43l 

5,491 

32  804 

69,041 

324.204 
1,021,414 


157,781 
17,060 
20,728 
28,921 

'7si 

130,487 
1^,891 


To  each 

country. 

$626,332 

182.259 

391.847 

110.062 

198,952 

836,672 

4,068  413 

6,469 

1,885,398 

91,903 

217,214 

43.840 

2,874,367 

70,223,777 

3,645,469 

12,397.698 

365.360 

25.096 

237,783 

106.172 

36,275 

33.289 

261.398 

62i;903 

3.973.252 

5,819.667 

17,420.385 

1,172,146 

5.491 

62,557 

569,156 

58.'287 

770,748 

1,188,340 

15,148 

32,480 

6,005,617 

825.079 

56,893 

1(5,031 

9,468 

71,084 

1,056,022 

630,232. 
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ARTICLES   NOT   ENUAIERATED.      TOTAL   VALUE   OF   MERCHANDISE. 


In   American 

In  foreign 

To  each 

WTiither  exported.      Manufacture 

;d.        Other. 

vessels. 

vessels. 

country. 

Sicily,                                              61 

• . . . 

53,109 

3  491 

56,899 

Trieste  and  other  Aust.  ports,    485 

357 

8J3,311 

332:064 

1.175.375 

Turkey,  Levant,  ice,                ],"J5 

150 

61.570 

'  61  570 

Hayti,                                             11,304 

3  577 

1,164  347 

22  670 

1,187.017 

Mexico,                                             13,230 

6,279 

129,K43 

8U;198 

29. 841 

Central  Republic  of  Amer.,         280 

73  322 

73.322 

New  Grenada,                                 741 

319* 

2  ,(.25 

33*631) 

53  655 

Venezuela,                                  14  6  !6 

2.661 

5611  859 

1   ,615 

571,474 

Brazil,                                                9  0i)5 

39.6.8 

2.309.729 

257.2  9 

2,566  938 

Cisplaline  Republic,                    5,393 

9111 

1^3  895 

36.641 

180,536 

Argentine  Republic,                      29tj 

899 

111  379 

12,r)75 

123  954 

Chili,                                               3,865 

4,468 

1.31h579 

118.763 

1,461  347 

Peru,                                               1,48& 

287 

133,417 

59531 

192  9  78 

Equador,                                           .... 

27,253 

27  253 

China.                                             6,160 

86,261 

1,708. h55 

.. .. 

1.708,655 

West  Indies  generally,                    9 

1,736 

118,137 

118,137 

South  America  generally,            255 

J4,427 

44.427 

Asia  generally,                                 151 

225 

161.679 

161.679 

Africa  generally,                         8,334 

957 

665.761 

134,670 

7i0  431 

South  Seas  and  Pacific,            4l;901 

3,743 

310  187 

310.187 

Total,                     1,108,984 

1,199.276 

97,514,472 

52,796,192 

150,310,664 

SHIPMENT    OF    FLOUR    AND    GRAIN    TO    LIVERPOOL. 

The  Rochester  Advertiser  i'urnishes  the  following  table,  showing  at  what  prices 
flour  and  wheat  must  be  bought  in  New  York  and  sold  in  Liverpool,  in  order  to 
cover  costs  andchaiges: 


FLOUR 

Price  in 

N. 

York. 

Sales  : 

in  Live 

rpoo!. 

Price  in  N 

r.  York. 

Sales 

in  Live 

rpool. 

$3   50 

pe 

rbbl. 

sales 

at  21s 

.     5d. 

$5  12* 

per  bbl. 

sales 

•  at  29s. 

2d' 

3  62h 

" 

22 

0 

5  25 

" 

29 

& 

3  75 

<c 

22 

7 

5  37h 

c 

■     30 

4 

3  87i 

(C 

23 

2 

5  50 

" 

■     30 

11 

4  00 

" 

23 

9 

5  62 i 

" 

■     31 

6 

4  12i 

<c 

24 

5 

5  75 

« 

■     32 

1 

4  25 

(C 

25 

0 

5  87i 

" 

32 

8 

4  37h 

" 

25 

7 

6  00 

" 

33 

4 

4  50 

<( 

26 

3 

6  12i 

« 

33 

11 

4  62i 

{< 

26 

10 

6  25 

<c 

34 

6 

4  75 

<c 

27 

5 

6  37* 

" 

35 

1 

4  87J 

(C 

28 

0 

6  50 

« 

35 

8 

5  00 

c< 

28 

7 

These  estimates  are  made  with  e.vchanges  at  7  per  cent.  When  they  are  more 
or  less  than  this,  of  course  the  sterling  rates  will  be  reduced  or  increased  in  pro- 
portion. If  5  per  cent,  primage  be  charged,  there  must  be  added  to  the  above 
rates,  the  following  charges  for  freight : 

If  freights  be     Added  to  the  above  rates.        If  freights  be      Added  to  the  above  ratei. 

3s.  6cZ.  per  bbl.  Os.  6^6^.  perbbl.  5s.  6f/.  per  bbl.  2s.  SicZ.  per  bbl. 

4  0"  1     01  "  60"  3      3? 

4  6"  I     7i  "  66"  3  10           " 

5  0"  22 
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WHEAT. 

rice  in  New 
per  60  lbs. 

York. 

Pr 

ice  in  Liverpool, 
per  70  lbs. 

Price  in  New  York, 
per  Go  lbs. 

Price  ir 

per 

Liverpool, 

70  lbs. 

75c. 

sales  at  5s    Bid. 

120c. 

gales 

at  86'.  4h,d. 

80 

6      Oi 

125 

8     8 

9Q 

6      7 

130 

8  11. 

95 

6  11 

135 

9     2 

100 

7     2i 

140 

9     5 

105 

7     6 

145 

9     8 

110 

7     9i 

150 

10     0 

115 

8     1 

Where  freights  range  from  lid.  per  imperial  bushel  of  70  pounds,  with  5  per 
cent,  primage,  to  2s.  per  bushel,  there  should  be  added  to  the  above  rates  from 
1  l-4d.  a  Is.  G  1-2J.  per  bushel.  The  sales  in  New  York  are  always  made  at  60 
pounds  the  bushel,  and  in  Liverpool  at  70  pounds.  The  charges  are  made  up  of 
the  following  items  :  say  exchange  at  7  per  cent.;  commission,  &c.,  4  per  cent.; 
brokerage,  &c.,  3  cents  per  bushel;  marine  insurance,  11-4  per  cent.;  dock  and 
town  dues,  cartage,  turning,  storage,  fire  insurance,  loss  in  weight,  2  1-2  percent.; 
commission  for  selling,  &c.,  4  1-2  per  cent.;  which  must  be  added  to  the  current 
rates  of  freight. 

CORN. 

Indian  corn,  by  the  same  rule,  with  7  per  cent,  exchange,  and  9d.  sterling  freight, 
with  5  per  cent,  jnimage,  gives  the  estimate  below.  In  order  to  cover  costs  and 
charges,  the  purchase  in  New  York,  and  the  sales  in  Liverpool,  must  be  at  the 
following  rates : 


Price  in  New  York, 
per  56  lbs. 

Price  in  Livei 

per  480  lbs 

pool, 

Price  in  New 

per  56  lbs. 

York, 

Price  in 
per 

Liverpooly 
480  lbs. 

45c. 

sales 

at  30s 

2d. 

75c. 

sales  at  42s.  8d. 

50 

" 

32 

1 

80 

45     0 

55 

" 

34 

n 

85 

47     3 

60 

" 

36 

3 

90 

49     6 

65 

<c 

38 

4 

95 

51     9 

70 

" 

40 

6 

100 

54     0 

If  freights  range  from  lOd.  (with  7  per  cent,  primage,)  to  23.  per  imperial 
bushel,  there  must  be  added  to  the  above  rates  from9  l-2d.  to  12s.  per  480  pounds. 


THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  ST.  lOUIS. 

These,  as  well  as  the  more  common  arts  of  civilization,  come  very  properly 
within  the  range  of  political  economy ;  for,  although  their  products  add  little  to  the 
more  essential  necessaries  of  life,  yet  it  concerns  society  to  know  what  portion  of 
its  members  are  engaged  in  each  and  every  pursuit,  and  what  the  encouragement 
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and  reward  received  by  those  engaged  in  the  respective  departments  of  labor  and 
of  art.  Notwithstanding  they  may  not  directly  minister  to  our  ^lysical  enjoy- 
ments, yet  they  are  calculated  to  refine  and  elevate  our  moral  nature,  and  to  en- 
large the  means  of  human  happiness;  and  hence  they  deserve,  and  should  receive, 
the  patronage  of  all  who  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  man.  And  we  are 
pleased  to  observe  that  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  evince  a  disposition  to  patronize 
and  encourage  the  several  branches  of  the  line  arts  in  a  manner  creditable  to  their 
taste  and  intelligence. 

In  Architecture,  St.  Louis  will  compare  favorably  with  any  city  of  its  size  in 
the  Union.  Many  of  the  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  are  highly  cr£dita- 
ble  to  the  artists  who  designed  them,  and  would  be  esteemed  ornaments  to  any 
city  on  the  continent.  This  may  be  considered  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
fme  arts — for,  besides  its  value  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  it  is  the  precursor 
of  the  other  branches ;  for,  wherever  architecture  flourishes,  there  painting  and 
sculpture  are  sure  to  follow. 

Painting,  also,  receives  liberal  encouragement,  and  we  have  in  onrcitya 
number  of  artists,  whose  works  are  esteemed  as  possessing  considerable  merit. 

Sculpture,  also,  has  recently  made  its  appearance  in  our  city,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  it  is  likely  to  receive  a  most  liberal  patronage.  VVe  visited, 
a  few  days  since,  the  studio  of  Mr.  Alfred  S.  Waugh,  and  found  him  engaged 
on  a  hust  of  the  Kt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hawks,  which  was  then  nearly  finished.  We 
do  not  profess  to  have  a  cultivated  taste  in  regard  to  works  of  this  kind  ;  but  to 
say  nothing  of  the  resemblance,  which  is  close  and  striking,  the  artist  has,  in 
our  judgment,  been  most  happy  in  catching  the  characteristic  air  and  bearing  of 
the  original.  This  imparts  a  spirit  and  animation  to  the  bust  which  we  have  but 
rarely  observed  in  works  of  the  kind.  Indeed,  so  powerful  is  the  effect  from  this 
cause,  that  the  likeness  seems  to  kindle  up  in  every  feature  the  more  we  look  at 
it,  until  we  feel  as  though  in  the  living  presence  of  the  original. 
'  We  also  observed  a  bust  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Potts,  which  struck  us  as  bearing  a 
strong  likeness  to  the  original,  but  being  less  acquainted  with  this  gentleman,  w« 
are  not  prepared  to  express  so  decided  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  meriis  of  the 
work.  We  learn,  however,  that  his  more  intimate  acquaintances  esteem  it  an  ex- 
cellant  likeness. 

In  nothing,  however,  were  we  more  pleased  than  in  receiving  information  that 
these  busts  have  besn  presented  to  the  reverend  gentlemen  by  the  members  of  their 
respective  churches.  This  is  a  most  pleasing  manner  which  they  have  adopted 
of  testifying  their  regard  for  their  respective  pastors ;  for,  like  every  other  benev- 
olent action,  the  benelits  are  not  conhned  to  the  primary  objects,  and  it  is  a  grati- 
fying reflection,  that  in  the  present  case  the  arts  have  come  in  for  their  full  share. 
How  excellent  the  quality,  and  how  beautiful  the  economy  of  benevolence  ! 

Moulding,  or  Casting,  has  also  been  recently  introduced,  and  Mr.  P.  Crum- 
MEK,  Jr.,  Figuriste,  on  Second  street,  has  many  highly  classic  models,  from  which 
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he  furnishes  copies  at  reasonable  prices;  and  judging  from  the  specimens  that 
we  have  seen  at  different  places  in  the  city,  we  conclude  he  he  have  met  with 
liberal  encoura";emenf. 


MISUELIANEOIS— IMPROVEMENTS  AND  DISCOVERIES. 

GuTTA  Percha. — Gtitia  Percha  is  a  vegetable  substance,  which,  though  only 
known  to  us  for  a  few  years,  is  now  extensively  employed  in  the  arts  for  various 
purposes,  as  a  suhslilute  for  India  rubber.  According  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  the 
tree  from  which  it  is  obtained,  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Sapolace<E,  found  in 
abundance  in  the  island  of  Singapore,  and  in  some  dense  forests  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Mala5-an  peninsula.  Mr.  Brooke  states  that  the  tree  is  called  iiicto  by 
the  Sarawak  people,  on  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  that  it  attains  a  considerable 
size,  even  as  large  as  six  feet  in  diameter.  The  timber,  however,  is  said  to  be  too 
loose  and  open  for  the  purposes  of  building;  but  the  tree  bears  a  fruit  which 
yields  a  concrete  oil,  used  by  the  natives  as  food. 

The  name  "  gutta  percha"  (pronounced  in  English,  gut-ta-per-tsha,)  is  a  Malay 
term,  and  signifies  ragged  gum.  It  is  contained  in  the  sap  and  milky  juice  of  the 
tree,  and  quickly  coagulates  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds 
being  the  average  produce  of  each  tree.  For  collecting  the  sap,  the  trees  are 
felled,  barked,  and  left  dry  and  useless.  The  gutta,  or  gum,  in  its  crude  state,  is 
received  in  scraps,  blocks,  or  in  rolls  of  thin  layers.  It  is  first  freed  from  impur- 
ities by  deviling,  or  kneading  in  hot  water,  when  it  is  left  soft  and  plastic,  of 
about  the  consistency  of  putty. 

When  thus' prepared,  the  gutta  has  many  curious  properties.  If  placed  in  wa- 
ter of  a  temperature  of  110  deg.  F.,  no  efiect  is  produced  upon  it ;  but,  when  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  145  deg.,  or  upwards,  it  gradually  becomes  soft  and  pli- 
ant, as  to  capability  of  being  moulded  into  any  form,  or  of  being  rolled  out  into 
flat  plates.  When  in  the  soft  state,  it  becomes  somewhat  elastic ;  but,  as  it  cools, 
it  gradually  regains  its  original  hardness  and  rigidity,  and  appears,  when  cut  or 
broken,  like  horn.  It  maybe  soltened  and  hardened  any  number  of  tfmes,  with- 
out injury  to  the  material.  When  cooled,  unlike  India  rubber,  it  has  little  elas- 
ticity; but  it  has  such  strength  and  tenacity,  that  a  slip,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  has  sustained  the  weight  of  42  pounds. 

Gutta  percha,  like  India  rubber,  is  soluble  in  coal  naptha,  oil  of  turpentine, 
ether,  or  in  caout-choucine;  but  it  is  not  acted  upon  either  by  alcohol  or  water. 
In  solution,  it  is  also  applied  like  India  rubber,  for  rendering  cloth  water  proof. 
It  is  likewise  applied  for  numerous  purposes  for  which  leather  is  used,  such  as 
belting  for  machinery,  harnesses,  bridles,  straps,  clasps,  belts,  clock  springs,  soles 
of  shoes,  &c.  The  material  is  also  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  numerous 
other  articles  of  use  and  ornament,  as  surgical  instruments,  engine  hose,  water 
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pipes,  door  handles,  walking  sticks,  chess  men,  picture  frames,  book  covers,  hand- 
les of  knives  and  swords,  buttons,  combs,  flutes,  &c.,&c.  In  short,  it  promises 
to  Iiecome  quite,  if  not  a  more  important  article  m  commerce  and  in  the  arts,  than 
India  rubber  itself. 

I(  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  gutta  percha — one 
light,  and  the  other  dark  colored.  Specimens  of  young  trees,  from  which  this 
substance  is  obtained,  are  now  flourishing  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  at  Kew, 
near  London;  but  whether  they  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the  climate  of 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  we  have  not  means  of  knowing.— [^mencaji  Ag- 
riculturalist. 


Preservation  of  Grapes.— A  writer  in  the  Horticulturalist  gives  his  mode  of 
preserving  grapes  for  winter  use,  as  follows : 

"  At  my  farm,  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  I  have  an  ice  house  well  constructed, 
which  keeps  a  supply  of  ice  through  the  whole  year.  In  this  I  practice  one  mode 
of  preserving  grapes.  This  mode  is  applied  to  those  which  I  wish  for  more  im- 
mediate use,  say  from  the  season  of  frosts  till  near  Christmas. 

I  have,  in  this  ice  house,  a  series  of  open  shelves,  made  ol  thin  and  narrow 
strips  of  pine,  so  as  to  form  slender  lattice.^.  As  soon  as  there  is  danger  of  a 
frost,  which  might  injure  the  grape,  (in  general  early  in  October,)  1  have  the  grapes 
for  this  purpose  carefully  picked,  and  laid  in  single  layers  on  these  lattice  shelves 
in  the  ice  house.  There  the  temperature  is  so  low  and  regular,  that  no  perceptible 
change  takes  place  for  a  long  time,  and  I  am  therefore  able  to  supply  my  table 
every  day  with  grapes,  as  fresh,  to  all  appearance,  as  when  picked,  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  after  they  are  usually  to  be  had  in  market. 

The  second  mode  is  calculated  to  preserve  them  for  a  longer  time.  By  its  means, 
I  usually  have  a  good  supply  from  Christmas  to  March,  and  have  once  or  twice 
kept  them  quite  sound  till  April. 

It  is  very  simple.  The  grapes  should  be  gathered  a  little  before  full  maturity- 
say  the  last  of  September  here.  A  line  windy  day  should  be  chosen,  and  the 
fruit  should  be  picked  and  packed  away,  quite  dry,  as  upon  this  depends  their 
keeping  well.  You  should  be  provided  with  a  proper  number  of  small  boxes, 
holding  about  a  peck  each,  grape  jars,  or  champagne  baskets— the  latter  answer 
the  purpose  well,  if  lined  loosely  with  paper  before  using  them.  I  put  a  layer  of 
cotton  in  the  bottom,  and  then  a  layer  of  grapes, and  so  alternately  until  the  box 
is  full ;  I  then  cover  with  a  layer  of  cotton,  and  fasten  the  cover  down  with  nails 
or  otherwise. 

I  do  not  And  it  best  to  endeavor  to  exclude  the  air  entirely.  Decay  takes  place 
sooner  when  that  is  done.  For  the  same  reason,  I  have  found  it  better  to  choose 
small  boxes,  such  as  may  be  opened  every  week,,  afi  wanted  for  use,  rather  than 
larger  ones." 
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We  subjoin  another  mode  extracted  from  the  Cultivator: 

"We  lately  eaw  some  very  fine  Catawba  grapes,  raised  by  Mr.  E.  Dorr,  oi 
this  city,  and  preserved  by  Mr.  D.  K.  Vanderlip,  in  ground  cork.  The  fruit  has 
nearly  the  freshness  of  appearance  and  sprighlliness  ol  flavor,  that  it  had  when 
first  picked  from  the  vines — being  decidedly  the  best  we  ever  saw  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  cork  is  thought  to  be  the  best  material  for  this  purpose  that 
has  been  tried.  We  should  think  it  might  be  well  prepared  in  one  of  Pitt's  com 
and  cobb  cutters." 


New  USE  for  Castor  Oil. — The  Alton  Telegraph  says :  "We  were  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  E.  Morse,  of  this  city,  with  one  of  his  candles  manufactured  from 
castor  oil,  and  were  induced  to  test  its  qualities  with  a  sperm  candle.  The  exper- 
iment resulted  in  the  demonstration  that  the  castor  oil  lasted  longer  than  the  sperm 
candle,  and  the  light  of  the  former  was  decidedly  more  brilliant  and  extensive 
than  that  of  the  latter.  We  could  not  discover  the  least  unpleasant  smell  from 
barning  the  castor  oil  candle,  and  believe  that  they  are  well  calculated  to  super- 
CA?de  entirely  the  use  of  the  sperm  candle.  Mr.  M.  informs  us  that  they  could 
be  afTorded  by  the  quantity  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound — about  one-half  the 
cost  of  sperm  candles." 


Separating  the  Hull  of  Wheat. — A  patent  has  been  taken  out  for  a  new 
mode  of  hulling  wheat.  It  simply  consists  in  passing  the  wheat  orgrain  through 
a  jet  of  steam,  in  any  convenient  manner,  so  that  each  grain  shall  be  thoroughly 
acted  upon  by  the  steam,  which  gives  to  the  hull  such  toughness  that  it  is  not 
pulverized  by  the  action  of  the  stones  in  grinding,  but  it  peels  ofl  in  large  flakes. 
J.  W.  Howlet  and  F.  M.  Walker  are  the  pateentees. 

It  is  well  known  that,  when  grain  is  ground  in  too  dry  a  state,  the  hull  is  so 
brittle  that  a  portion  of  it  is  pulverized,  and  passes  through  the  bolter  with  the 
flour,  thus  reducing  its  mercantile  value.  This  invention,  then,  removes  this 
difficulty,  for  the  steam  toughens  the  hull  so  that  it  peels  ofT  most  beautifully,  and 
allows  all  that  can  be  converted  into  tine  flour  to  pass  through  the  bolter,  while 
the  hull,  like  a  thin  membrane,  is  completely  separated. — Junction  Beacon. 


Importai^t  Invention. — Mr.  David  Isham,  a  machinist  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
has  recently  invented  a  process  by  which  cast  iron  can  be  converted,  almost  in- 
stantly, and  with  but  slight  expense  and  labor,  into  steel.  Twenty  minutes  only 
is  necessary  to  convert  a  ton  of  iron  into  steel  of  the  best  quality,  a  process  ordi- 
nary requiring  from  six  to  ten  days.  The  inventor  has  been  offered  $12,000  for 
the  patent  right  for  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania  alone.  Articles  manufactured  from 
steel  thus  prepared,  have  been  proved  and  found  equal  to  those  manufactured  from 
the  best  English  steel. — Ardzan 
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ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
No.  99  CIicsaBUt  Street,  St.  I>onis, 

(TWO  DOORS  WEST  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE.) 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 

0Mce—22^  Second  Street, 

Between  Pine  and  Che&nut  Streets,  in  the  same  building  with  the 

United  States  Land  Office, 

CHARLES  &  HAHMOHD, 
Corner  JMain  and  Olive  streets, 

Mngramng  (U'Mce^ 
No.  34  Secor.d  Street,  St.  Louis. 

SCf  Bills  of  Exchange,  Heads  of  Bills,  Diplomas,  Visiting,  Professional,  Wedding 
and  other  Cards;  Notarial,  Counting-house,  Odd-Fellows,  Sons  of  Temperance  and 
private  Seals;  Wood  Cuts;  Xylographic  Plates;  Stencil  Brands;  Jewelry,  Silver 
Ware,  &c.  &c.,  neatly  engraved,  by  J.  M.  KERSHAW. 

N.  B. — Druggists'  Labels  of  every  description  engraved  and  printed. 

NOEL  &  M'SHESRRY, 

Copper,  Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Workers, 

NORTH  MAIN  STREET, 

(Opposite  the  Old  Foundry,) 

MANUFACTURERS   OF    STEAM   ENGINE  and  DISTILLERY  WORK,  of 
every  description;  Soda  Fountains,  Copper  Pumps,  Copper  Kettles,  &c.,  &c., 
of  the  best  quality. 

D5"  They  also  manufacture  Steamboat  Cooking  Stoves,  of  the  most  approved  pat- 
terns, and  of  the  best  workmanship  and  materials;  Britching and  Chimneys  made 
and  repaired  ;  Spouti.ig  and  Guttering  made  to  order.  An  assortment  of  tin  ware 
always  on  hand. 

Rear  of  STo.  15  Ghesnut  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
SETTLE  &  SHERWOOD,  Proprietors, 

Are  prepared  to  do  all  kinds  of  Castings- 
On  hand — Wagon  Boxes,  Fan  Mill  Irons,  Grate  Fronts,  Coal  Stoves  and  Furnace 
Grates.    Also,  Hedges'  Corn  Shellers,  and  Ghilds'  Patent  Horse  Powers. 

9.    SETTLE.  L.    SHERWOOD. 


T.  GRIMSLEY, 

NO.  41  NORTH  MAIN  STREET,  ST.  LOUIS, 

Manufactures  and  keeps  constantly  on  hand  for  sale,  every  vari  ;    vf 

Saddles,  ITrunks  &  Harness,  of  a  superior       ^ilfti 

And.at  lower  prices  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  ci' 


mED.  W,  PLANT. 


PLANT  d  BROTHER, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  and  Til>-1dM 

GARDEN,  GRASS,  FLOWER  AND  HERB  SEED, 

ALSO— Worcester  Premium  Eagle  Plow, 

193  Fourth  Street,  between  Franklin  Avenue  and  Mor/'ai*  Street 

'pHE  subscriber  will  receive  tobacco  at  his  warehouse,  (St.  Louis  G    '  ' 
J-    inspected  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  appointed  by  the  State  and 

His  warehouse  is  situated  on  Main  street,  above  Cherry  street,  No; 
and  264,  convenient  to  the  Levee  ;  strong  substantial  building,  and  weli"  AUaj,ieij  l. 
tobacco.    Fire  proof  and  insurance  can  be  obtained  at  low  rates. 

The  subscriber  will  reduce  the  charges  to  the  planter,  on  tobacco  in^^-  ■  '  ' 

warehouse,  to  one-half  of  what  has  heretofore  been  paid  by  them  in:' 
from  seventy-five  cents  to  thirty -seven  and  a  half  cents  per  hogshead,  1 1 
the  tobacco  is  sold  and  weighed,  will  pay  to  the  planter  the  prooeeds  ox  h'^  Tvtac 
without  any  extra  charge. 

All  tobacco  purchased  at  his  house,  shall  be  turned  out  coopered  to  th-^  vatisfactJL/ , 
of  the  purchaser,  and  shall  be  delivered  at  any  time  during  the  day  fiou.  unxise  1 1 
sunset.    March  1,1848.  GEORGE  V^  .!  RMs  S 


JONATHAN  JONES' 

COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL, 

Corner  of  Fourth  and  Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  exclusive  design  of  this  institution  is  to  thoroughly  educate  youn"- gentle- 
men for  busmess,  and  afford  every  facility  {knorm  in  the  Counting-House)  to 
those  wishing  to  become  practically  and  scientifically  acquaintd  with  the  art  of 
Double-Entry  Eook-Keeping,  (with  Commercial  Calcvlations  and  Penkmanship  ) 

The  entire  plan  of  instruction  is  new,  and,  in  every  patricular,  different  from  that 
ordinarily  adopted  in  schools  and  colleges.    Instead  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupil  a  treatise  containing  Lectures,  Rules,  &c.  to  memorize  or  to  cony,  a.  Practical 
Book-Keeper,  raised  in  the  Counting-House,  and  trained  to  business  from  his  fifteenth 
year,  demonstrates  the  legitimate  design  of  Debit  and  Credit,  and  then  brings  those 
principles  to  bear  upon  actual  business  transactions,  such  as  occur  in  every  Countino-- 
House.    The  student,  being  first  taught  the  true  nature  of  the  relation  that  exists 
between  the  Merchant,  the  Salesman  and  the  Book-keeper,  copies  his  Blotter  Jour- 
nalizes, Posts,  takes  his  Monthly  Trial  Balances,  &c.,  and  proceeds  in  the  practical 
discharge  of  his  duties,  as  though  he  were  conducting  a  set  of  books  in  an  extensive 
establishment.    Year  after  year  (in  epitomized  forms)  he  continues  the  opening 
conducting  and  closing  of  books,  under  every  variety  of  circumstance  that  can  po<:s?- 
bly  occur— he  beholds  himself  a  merchant,  with  limited  resources,  though  driviti"  a 
successful  trade,  laying  his  plans  deep,  he  enters  into  various  extensive  speculations 
but  finally  encounters  great  losses,  and  is  foreclosed  with  heavy  insolvency  he  is' 
then  associated  with  a  capitalist  in  business,  and  resumes  his  accustamed  duties  as 
accountant,  &c.    The  practicability  of  this  course,  its  superiority  over  all  others 
and  its  perfect 'adaptation  to  the  making  of  thorough  accountants,  has  been  fully 
tested  in  this  community  du-ing  the  last  eight  years.    Hundreds  of  Youn"-  Gentle- 
men, out  of  employment,  Mechanics,  unable  to  follow  their  pursuits.  Salesmen 
Second  Clerks,  &c.,  have  been  qualified  for  the  Counting-House  and  Steamboat 
Clerkship,  and  placed  in  situations  worth  $6oo,  Ssoo,  $900,  and  $l,200  per  annum 

N.  B.— To  whom  reference  will  be  given  by  calling  at  the  School  Room. 

March  i,  iS4S. 
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ART.  I.— CORPORATIONS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PURPOSES. 

There  is  an  inherent  principle  in  man's  nature,  continually  inviting 
him  to  associate  with  his  species,  and  to  form  social  combinations  for 
the  amelioration  and  improvement  of  his  condition  ;  and  the  happiness 
of  the  human  family  depends  mainly  upon  the  observance  of  this 
principle,  and  the  wisdom  and  justice  which  characterize  the  social 
economy.  Hence,  it  is  the  proper  function  of  the  statesman  and  phi- 
losopher to  study  the  nature  of  man,  and  give  such  form  and  direction 
to  social  institutions,  as  will  make  them  productive  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  of  individuals.  The  infinite  diversity  of 
natural  endowments  which  distinguish  one  individual  from  another — 
the  varied  conditions  arising  from  the  social  organization  and  common 
accidents  of  life — the  innumerable  and  varied  sources  whence  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  obtained — and  the  variety  of  employments 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  these  means — all  indicate  the  necessity 
of  affording  encouragement  to  the  weak,  and  of  restraining  the  power 
of  the  strong. 

/..It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  laws  of  society  leave  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  free  to  every  individual,  and  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  just  acquisitions ;  the  legislator  must  proceed  a  step  further, 
and,  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  wants  and  condition 
of  his  constituents,  devise  the  means  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  such 
as  are  compelled  to  labor  against  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence,  and 
the  power  of  accumulated  wealth. 

Having  considered,  in  a  previous  number,  the  means  of  improving 
the  intellectual  condition  of  such  as  arc  unable  to  educate  themselves, 
50 
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we  now  propose  to  enquire  whether  it  is  practicable  to  devise  ancT 
adopt  a  policy  calculated  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  pecuniary 
condition  of  the  same  class,  without  violating  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  other  portions  of  the  community. 

It  is  the  nature  of  accumulated  wealth  to  increase  in  power,  until  it 
subjugates  labor,  and  absorbs  all  its  profits.  This  is  an  evil  which 
has  prevailed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  every  civilized  community 
known  to  history,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  remote,  if  not  the  final 
cause  of  all  the  great  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  still  remains  an  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization, which  can  never  be  overcome,  but  by  a  just  and  equitable 
division  of  profits  between  labor  and  capital. 

There  is  something  so  plausible,  and,  in  appearance,  so  much  in 
conformity  to  natural  justice,  in  the  proposition,  that  every  one  should 
be  protected  in  the  full  and  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  his  own  acqui- 
sitions, with  the  privilege  of  demanding  from  others  such  profits  for 
their  use,  as  he  may  see  fit  ;  that,  it  challenges  the  ready  assent  of  all 
mankind — and  yet,  when,  to  its  full  extent,  this  proposition  is  carried 
into  practice,  it  operrtes  unjustly  towards  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, and  results  in  little  less  than  tyranny. 

Land,  with  the  privileges  which  pertain  to  its  possession,  constitutes 
much  the  largest  portion  of  the  wealth  of  every  country ;  and,  when 
it  has  all  been  once  appropriated,  the  subsequent  increase  of  popula- 
tion must  consist  mainly  of  such  as  are  born  to  no  other  inheritance 
than  that  of  labor.  Coming  into  existence,  with  such  advantages 
against  them,  and  left  to  struggle,  unsupported  against  the  power  of 
wealth  and  intelligence,  nothing  less  than  extraordinary  circumstances 
can  extricate  the  offspring  from  the  condition  of  the  parent;  and,  al. 
though  it  occasionally  happens  that  some  individuals  escape  from  this 
■unfortunate  condition,  yet  an  equal,  and  perhaps  a  greater  number, 
lose  the  advantages  which' they  possessed  in  the  beginning,  and  are 
compelled  to  take  their  places  among  the  destitute;  and  hence,  not- 
withstanding the  condition  of  individuals  is  continually  undergoing 
change,  yet  the  relative  condition  of  labor  and  capital  remains  un- 
altered. 

Although  labor  must  Be  regarded  as  the  natural  condition  of  man, 

and  necessary  not  only  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  reasonable  degree  of 

Happiness,  but  to  the  support  of  his  existence  also,  yet,  unless  it  receives 
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*  reasonable  portion  of  the  profits  accruing  from  its  operations,  it 
becomes  an  evil,  and  the  cause  of  degradation  instead  of  a  blessing. 
The  organization  and  adjustment  of  the  laws  of  society,  so  as  to 
secure  to  wealth  its  true  value,  and,  at  the  same  time,  allow  a  reason- 
able profit  to  labor,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  difficult  problem  in 
political  economy.  One  who  labors  through  life,  and,  having  reared 
a  family,  leaves  his  offspring  in  a  condition  no  better  than  was  that  of 
his  own  in  the  beginning,  has  gained  nothing — his  labor  has  yielded 
no  profit.  And  so  it  is  with  the  laboring  part  of  the  community,  as  a 
class ;  for,  if  their  condition  remains  the  same,  without  a  diminution 
in  the  relative  proportion  of  numbers,  and  without  improvement  for 
generations  in  succession,  we  may  justly  conclude  that  they  have  re- 
alized no  profit,  and  that  all  beyond  that  which  was  necessary  to  sustain 
them  in  a  working  condition,  has  been  absorbed  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  and  other  capitalists.  Where  this  is  the  case — it  matters  not 
what  the  form  of  government,  nor  with  how  much  apparent  solici- 
tude the  laws  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  subject — that  class  which  possess  the  natural  and  artificial  wealth, 
possess  also  a  property  in  labor — differing,  it  is  true,  in  some  respects, 
but  for  all  practical  purposes — as  complete  as  that  of  the  master  in 
the  slave  which  is  bought  with  his  money  ;  for  the  latter  must  be  fed 
and  clothed,  and  kept  in  a  working  condition,  and  the  former  receives 
no  more  ;  all  over  this  goes  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  cultivating  the  soil, 
and  using  the  money,  or  operating  the  machinery  erected  by  capital. 

The  food  and  clothing  of  the  laboring  classes  cannot  be  regarded  as 
profit.  Profit  is  something  gained,  and  if  their  condition  has  remained 
unimproved  through  a  series  of  generations,  it  is  evidence  that  the 
profits  of  labor,  whether  great  or  small,  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
owners  of  property.  And  the  difference  between  the  condition  of  free 
laborers,  who  receive  no  profit,  and  that  of  slaves,  consists  principally 
in  the  right  of  the  former  to  choose  their  employers,  and  generally,  to 
select  their  occupations,  and  in  exemption  from  corporal  punishment ; 
but  they  are,  nevertheless,  compelled  to  labor  by  necessity  as  strong, 
and  not  less  relenting,  than  the  chains  that  bind,  and  the  rod  which 
compels  the  slave.  In  addition  to  the  necessities'  of  his  own  nature, 
the  one  is  impelled  by  the  claims  of  a  helpless  oflspring,  and  of  pa- 
rents decrepid  with  age;  the  other  simply  by  the  rod,  which  he  may 
avert  by  obedience. 
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In  Europe  the  advantages  are  all  in  favor  of  wealth,  which  receives 
and  appropriates  to  itself  almost  the  entire  profits  of  labor.  But  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  lands  in  the  United  States  have  been 
hitherto  the  means  of  enabling  the  laboring  classes  to  escape,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  the  tyranny  of  that  power  which  is  based  on  the 
proprietorship  of  the  soil  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  they  require  protection 
from  the  influence  of  money  capital.  No  extensive  enterprise  affect- 
ing the  economical  pursuits  of  the  country,  can  be  carried  into  effect 
without  the  agency  of  capital ;  and  owing  to  its  selfish  nature,  capital 
rarely  seeks  employment  from  motives  of  benevolence  ;  and  being  able 
to  subsist  without  employment,  it  can  wait  until  labor  is  compelled, 
by  necessity,  to  accede  to  its  terms.  It  never  contemplates  a  division 
of  profits,  for  it  understands,  as  by  instinct,  that  this  would  destroy  its 
power,  and  hence,  it  always  claims  the  lion's  share. 

Another  drawback  on  labor  in  this  country,  and  more  especially  in 
the  west,  is  the  great  distance  between  the  producers  and  consumers. 
While  this  absorbs  the  profits  of  labor,  it  also  employs  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  capital,  and  thus  prevents  itspeniianent  investment 
in  local  improvements.  And  furthermore,  it  tends  to  confine  the  peo- 
ple to  a  few  employments,  thus  preventing  that  division  of  labor,  and 
diversity  of  pursuits,  so  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Hence,  notwithstanding  our  free  institutions, 
the  abolishment  of  entails,  and  the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  also  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  land,  yet  labor  is  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  same  abject  condition  here  as  in  Europe. 

The  laws  of  every  country  seem  to  evince  a  greater  solicitude  for 
the  protection  of  property,  than  for  the  welfare  of  persons ;  and  while 
they  guard  with  vigilance  the  profits  of  capital,  leave  labor  to  strug- 
gle for  the  means  of  subsistence  merely.  We  do  not  object  that 
property  is  protected,  nor  deny  that  the  owner  is  entitled  to  receive  a 
reasonable  profit  from  others  for  its  use  ;  but  we  desire  that  labor  should 
receive  encouragement  and  protection  also.  We  desire  that  the 
strength  of  the  human  arm,  directed  by  intelligence,  and  honestly  em- 
ployed, should  not  only  be  sustained  in  a  working  condition,  but  that 
t\\e?,Q  faculties  should  bear  some  proportion  to  capital,  and  receive  a 
reasonable  and  just  dividend  of  the  profits  accruing  from  their  joint 
operations.  Less  cannot  supply  the  natural  demands  of  justice  ;  and 
we  have  shown  that  labor  receives  no  profit,  unless  something  remains 
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after  satisfying  the  common  wants  of  nature,  in  which  are  included  the 
support  of  helpless  infancy  and  decrepid  age.  We  would,  however, 
take  nothing  from  the  rich,  but  give  encouragement  to  the  poor  ;  we 
would  not  pull  down  the  strong,  but  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  weak. 
A  change  so  important  to  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the  human 
race,  cannot  be  effected  by  acts  of  injustice  or  violence  ;  it  must  be  of 
slow  growth,  and  the  work  of  more  than  one  generation  ;  it  must  be 
based  on  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  modified  by  the  wants  and 
the  condition  of  both  the  people  and  the  country ;  and  hence,  it  is 
important  that  we  examine  the  subject  and  devise  the  means  of  im- 
provement before  the  evils  which  we  deprecate  have  become  too  deeply 
and  firmly  rooted  to  be  eradicated. 

Encouragement  to  a  division  of  labor,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
pursuits,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  towards  relieving  it  from  the 
predominance  of  capital.  By  diversifying  employments,  a  wider  field 
is  opened  for  the  exercise  of  that  endless  variety  of  physical  and  men- 
tal faculties  which  so  strongly  mark  the  individuals  of  the  human  fam- 
ily. Philosophy  finds  a  meaning  in  this  variety  of  character,  and 
perceiving  its  adaptation  to  the  development  of  the  varied  resources 
of  human  subsistence,  indicates  pursuits  corresponding  to  the  peculiar 
inclinations  and  capacity  of  each  individual.  These  varied  endow- 
ments may  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar  property  of  those  who  possess 
them,  and  when  wisely  directed,  are  calculated,  not  only  to  facilitate 
the  operations  of  labor,  and  increase  its  profits,  but  to  render  it  more 
pleasing  and  agreeable  also.  But  in  a  community  where  the  great 
mass  is  crowded  into  one,  or  but  a  very  limited  number  of  pursuits, 
these  varied  adaptations  not  only  lose  their  advantages,  but  become 
detrimental  to  that  portion  of  the  operatives  who,  against  their  natural 
inclinations,  are  compiled  to  labor  in  employments  for  which  they 
were  not  designed  by  nature.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  mankind  can  be  reconciled  to  labor,  and  it  is  natural 
that  many  should  endeavor  to  escape  from  such  a  condition  by  any 
means  in  their  power.  • 

These  are  subjects  on  which  we  have  bestowed  much  reflection,  and 
admit  that  we  have  been  always  met  by  insurmountable  difiiculties  in 
devising  any  plan  that  will  secure  to  labor  what  we  esteem  a  fair  di- 
'vision  of  profits  with  capital,  without  doing  violence  to  rights  which 
have  been  secured  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  country.     Of 
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all  the  schemes  which  have  been  projected  for  the  establishment  of 
■communities,  none,  we  believe,  have  stood  the  test  of  practical  expe- 
rience. Individual  acquisitions,  and  the  absolute  right  of  control 
over  property,  the  produce  of  their  own  labor,  must  be  left  without  re- 
straint, or  we  take  from  man  one  of  the  strongest  motives  to  labor. 
And,  if  the  profits  accruing  from  capital  should  be  reduced  too  low, 
this  would  tend  likewise,  to  diminish  the  ardor  of  acquisition.  Hence 
we  conclude,  that  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  field  of  enterprise  open 
to  all,  under  the  direction  of  laws  that  will  secure  to  each  the  enjoy- 
ment and  control  of  his  own  honest  acquisitions  ;  and  that  our  hopes 
of  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  must  de- 
pend mainly  on  intellectual  improvement,  and  a  division  of  labor. 

Having  arrived  at  these  conclusions,  the  inquiry  naturally  follows, 
How  shall  we  encourage  or  promote  the  division  of  labor  to  an  extent 
that  will  create  a  demand  for,  and  call  into  requisition  the  varied  fac- 
ulties of  the  entire  community,  so  as  to  bring  capital  instead  of  labor 
into  market,  in  search  of  employment?  We  answer,  a  general  law, 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  corporations  for  industrial  purposes, 
would,  in  our  opinion,  do  much  towards  bringing  about  this  result ; 
and  the  better  to  explain  the  nature  of  such  a  law,  we  publish  entire 
the  following  act  of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  passed  on  the  l7th 
day  of  February,  1848  : 

AN  ACT   TO   AUTHORIZE   THE  FORMATION  OF   CORPORATIONS    FOR    MANU- 
FACTURING, MINING,  MECHANICAL  OR  CHEMICAL  PURPOSES. 

Sec.  1.  At  any  time  hereafter,  any  three  or  more  persons,  who  may  desire  to 
form  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  kind  of  manufacturing,  mining, 
mechanical,  or  chemical  business,  may  make,  sign,  and  acknowledge  before  some 
officer  competent  to  take  the  acknowledgment  of  deeds,  and  file  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  business  of  the  company  shall  be  carried  on, 
and  a  duplicate  thereof  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  a  certificate  in  wri- 
ting, in  which  shall  be  stated  the  corporate  name  of  the  said  company,  and  the 
objects  for  which  the  company  shall  be  formed,  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  said  company,  the  term  of  its  existence,  not  to  exceed  fifty  years,  the  num- 
ber of  shares  of  which  the  said  stock  shall  consist,  the  number  of  trustees  and 
their  names,  who  shall  manage  the  concerns  of  said  company  for  the  fir&t  year, 
and  the  names  of  the  town  and  county  in  which  the  operations  of  the  said  com- 
pany are  to  be  carried  on. 

Sec  2.  When  the  certificate  shall  have  been  filed,  as  aforesaid,  the  persons 
who  shall  have  signed  and  acknowledged  the  same,  and  their  successors,  shall  be 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  in  fact  and  in  name,  by  the  name  stated  in  such  cer- 
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i-ificate ;  and  by  thatiiame  have  succession,  and  shall  be  capable  of  suing  and  being 
^sued  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity  in  this  Slate,  and  they  and  their  successors 
may  have  a  common  seal,  and  may  make  and  alter  the  same  at  pleasure  ;  and  they 
shall,  by  their  corporate  name,  be  capable  in  law  of  purchasing,  holding,  and  con- 
veying any  real  and  personal  estate  whatever,  which  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  said  company  to  carry  on  their  operations  named  in  such  certificate,  but  shall 
not  mortgage  the  same  or  give  any  lien  thereon. 

Sec.  3.  The  stock,  property,  and  concerns -of  such  company  shall  be  managed 
by  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  nine  trustees,  who  shall  respectively  be 
stockholders  in  such  company  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  a  majority  of 
whom  shall  be  citizens  of  this  Stale,  who  shall,  except  the  first  year,  be  annually 
elected  by  the  stockholders,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  directed  by  the  by- 
laws of  the  company;  and  public  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  sucii 
election  shall  be  published,  not  less  than  ten  days  previous  thereto,  in  the  news- 
paper printed  nearest  to  the  place  where  the  operations  of  the  said  company  shall 
be  carried  on;  and  the  election  shall  be  made  by  such  of  the  stockholders  as  shall 
attend  for  that  purpose,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy.  All  elections  shall  be  by 
ballot,  and  each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  as  many  votes  as  he  owns  shares 
of  stock  in  the  said  company,  and  the  persons  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  trustees;  and  when  any  vacancy  shall  happen  among  the  trustees, 
by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the  by-laws  of  the  said  company. 

Sec.  4.  In  case  it  shall  happen  at  any  time,  that  an  electio^i  of  trustees  shall 
not  be  made  on  the  day  designated  by  the  by-laws  of  said  company,  when  it  ought 
to  have  been  made,  the  company  for  that  reason  shall  not  be  dissolved,  but  it  shall 
be  lawful  on  any  other  day,  to  hold  an  election  for  trustees,  in  such  manner  as 
-shall  be  provided  for  by  the  said  by  laws,  and  all  acts  of  trustees  shall  be  valid 
and  binding  as  against  such  company,  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected. 

Sec.  5.  There  shall  be  a  President  of  the  company,  who  shall  be  designated 
from  the  number  of  the  trustees,  and  also  such  subordinate  officers  as  the  company 
by  its  by-laws  may  designate,  who  may  be  elected  or  appointed,  and  required  to 
give  such  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  office  as  the 
company  by  its  by-laws  may  require. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  to  call  in  and  demand  from  the  stock- 
holders respectively,  all  such  sums  of  money  by  them  subscribed,  at  such  times, 
and  in  such  payments  or  instalments  as  the  trustees  shall  deem  proper,  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeiting  the  shares  cf  stock  subscribed  for,  and  all  previous  payments 
made  thereon,  if  payment  shall  not  be  made  by  the  stockholders  within  sixty- 
days  after  a  personal  demand  or  notice  requiring  such  payment  shall  have  been 
published  for  six  successive  weeks  in  the  newspaper  nearest  to  the  place  where 
,the  business  of  the  company  shall  be  carried  on  as  aforesaid. 

§£0,  7.  The  trustees  of  such  company  shall  have  power  to  make  such  pru- 
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(lential  by-laws  as  they  shall  deem  proper  for  the  managemept  and  disposition  of 
the  stock  and  business  affairs  of  such  company,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
this  State,  and  prescribing  the  duties  of  officers,  artificers,  and  servants  that  may 
be  employed  ;  for  the  appointment  of  all  officers,  and  for  carrj'ing  on  all  kinds  of 
business  within  the  objects  and  purposes  of  such  company. 

Sec.  8,  The  stock  of  such  comjieny  shall  be  deemed  personal  estate,  and  shall 
be  transferable  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  by  laws  of  the  com- 
pany ;  but  no  shares  shall  be  transferable  until  all  previous  calls  thereon  shall 
have  been  fully  paid  in,  or  shall  have  been  declared  forfeited  for  the  non-payment 
of  calls  thereon:  And  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  such  company  to  use  any  oi  their 
funds  in  the  purchase  of  a,ny  stock  in  any  other  corporation. 

Sec.  9.  The  copy  of  any  certificate  of  incorporation,  tiled  in  pursuance  of  this 
act,  certified  by  the  county  clerk  or  his  deputy,  to  be  a  true  copy,  and  of  the  whole 
of  such  certificate,  shall  be  received  in  all  courts  and  places,  as  presumptive  legal 
evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated. 

Sec.  10.  All  the  stockholders  of  every  company  incorporated  under  this  act, 
shall  be  severally,  individually  liable  to  the  creditors  of  the  company  in  which 
they  are  stockholders,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  stock  held  by  them 
respectively  for  all  debts  and  contracts  made  by  such  company,  until  the  whole 
amount  of  capital  stock  fixed  and  limited  by  such  company  shall  have  been  paid 
in,  and  a  certificate  thereof  shall  have  been  made  and  recorded,  as  prescribed  in 
the  following  section ;  and  the  capital  stock,  so  fixed  and  limited,  shall  all  be  paid 
in,  one-half  thereof  within  one  year,  and  the  other  half  thereof  within  two  years 
from  the  incorporation  of  said  company,  or  such  corporation  shall  be  dissolved. 

Sec.  11.  The  president  and  a  majority  of  the  trustees,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  payment  of  the  last  instaslment  of  the  capital  stock,  so  fixed  and  limited  by 
the  company,  shall  make  a  certificate  stating  the  amount  of  the  capital  so  fixed 
and  paid  in ;  which  certificate  shall  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  president  and 
a  majority  of  the  trustees;  and  they  shall,  within  the  said  thirty  days,  record  the 
same  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  wherein  the  business  of  the 
said  company  is  carried  on. 

Sec.  12.  Every  such  company  shall  annuallj-,  within  twenty  days  from  the 
first  day  of  January,  make  a  report  which  shall  be  published  in  some  newspaper 
published  in  the  town,  city,  or  village,  or  if  there  be  no  newspaper  published  in 
said  town,  city,  or  village,  then  in  some  newspaper  published  nearest  the  place 
where  the  business  of  said  company  is  carried  on,  which  shall  slate  the  amount 
of  capital,  and  of  the  proportion  actually  paid  in,  and  the  amount  of  its  existing 
debts,  which  report  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and  a  majority  of  the  trustees; 
and  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  president  or  secretary  of  the  said  com- 
pany, and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  the  business  of  the 
company  shall  be  carried  on ;  and  if  any  of  said  companies  shall  fail  so  to  do, 
all  the  trustees  of  the  company  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  all  the 
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debts  of  the  company  then  existing,  and  for  all  that  shall  be  contracted  before 
such  report  shall  he  made. 

Sec.  13.  If  the  trustees  of  any  such  company  shall  declare  and  pay  any  divi- 
dend  when  the  company  is  insolvent,  or  any  dividend,  the  payment  of  which 
would  render  it  insolvent,  or  which  would  diminish  the  amount  of  its  capital 
stock,  they  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  the  company 
then  exisling,  and  for  all  that  shall  be  thereafter  contracted,  while  they  shall  re- 
spectively continue  in  office :  Provided,  that  if  any  of  the  trustees  shall  object  to 
the  declaring  of  such  dividend  or  to  the  payment  of  the  same,  and  shall  at  any 
time  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  payment  thereof,  file  a  certificate  of  their  ob- 
jection in  writing  with  the  clerk  of  the  company  and  with  the  clerk  of  the  county, 
they  shall  be  exempt  from  the  said  liability. 

Sec.  14.  Nothing  but  money  shall  be  considered  as  payment  of  any  part  of 
the  capital  stock,  and  no  loan  of  money  shall  be  made  by  any  such  company  to 
any  stockholder  therein ;  and  if  any  such  loan  shall  be  made  to  a  stockholder, 
the  officers  who  shall  make  it,  or  who  shall  assent  thereto,  shall  be  jointly  and 
severally  liable  to  the  extent  of  such  loan  and  interest,  for  all  the  debts  of  the 
company  contracted  before  the  re-payment  of  the  sum  so  loaned. 

Sec.  15.  If  any  certificate  or  report  made,  or  public  notice  given,  by  the  officers 
of  any  such  company,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  false 
in  any  material  representation,  all  the  officers  who  shall  have  signed  the  same, 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  all  the  debts  of 
the  company,  contracted  while  they  are  stockholders  or  officers  thereof. 

Sec.  16.  No  person,  holding  stock  in  any  such  company,  as  executor,  admin- 
istrator, guardian,  or  trustee,  and  no  person,  holding  such  stock  as  collateral  secu- 
rity, shall  be  personally  subject  to  any  liability  as  stockholder  of  such  company; 
but  the  person  pledging  such  stock  shall  be  considered  as  holding  the  same,  and 
shall  be  liable  as  a  stockholder  accordingly,  and  the  estates  and  funds  in  the  hands 
of  such  executor,  administrator,  guardian,  or  trustee,  shall  be  liable  in  like  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  testator  or  intestate,  or  the  ward  or  person  in- 
terested in  such  trust  fund  would  have  been,  if  he  had  been  living  and  competent 
to  act,  and  held  the  same  slock  in  his  own  name. 

Sec.  17.  Every  such  executor,  administrator,  guardian,  or  trustee,  shall  repre- 
sent the  share  of  stock  in  his  hands  at  all  meetings  of  the  company,  and  may  vote 
accordingly  as  a  stockholder ;  and  every  person  who  shall  pledge  his  stock  as 
aforesaid,  may,  nevertheless,  represent  the  same  at  all  such  meetings,  and  may 
vote  accordingly  as  a  stockholder. 

Sec.  18.  The  stockholders  of  any  company,  organized  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  individually  liable  for  all  debts  that  may 
be  due  and  owing  to  all  their  laborers,  servants,  and  apprentices,  for  services  per- 
formed for  such  corporation. 

Sec.  19.  The  legislature  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act,  or 
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Tnay  annul  or  repeal  any  incorporation  formed  or  created  under  Uns  act ;  but  such 
amendment  or  repeal  shall  not,  nor  shall  the  dissolution  of  any  such  company, 
take  away  or  impair  any  remedy  given  against  any  such  corporation,  its  stock- 
holders or  officers,  for  any  liability  which  shall  have  been  previously  incurred. 

Sec.  20.  Any  corporation  or  company  heretofore  formed,  either  by  special  act 
or  under  the  general  law,  and  now  existing  for  any  manufacturing,  mining,  me- 
chanical, or  chemical  purposes,  or  any  company  which  may  be  formed  under  this 
act,  may  increase  or  diminish  its  capital  stock  by  complying  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  in  any  amount  which  may  be  deemed  sufficient  and  proper  for  the 
purposes  of  the  corporation,  and  may  also  extend  its  business  to  any  oUier  manu- 
facturing, mining,  mechanical,  or  chemical  business,  subject  to  the  provisions  and 
liabilities  of  this  act.  But,  before  any  corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  its  capital  stock,  if  the  amount  of  its  debts  and  liabilities  shall  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  capital  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  reduced,  such  amount  of 
debts  and  liabilities  shall  be  satisfied  and  reduced  so  as  not  to  exceed  such  di- 
minished amount  of  capital ;  and  any  existing  company,  heretofore  formed  under 
the  general  law,  or  any  special  act,  may  come  under  and  avail  itself  of  the  privi- 
leges and  provisions  of  this  act,  by  complying  with  the  following  provisions ; 
and  thereupon  such  company,  its  officers  and  stockholders,  shall  be  subject  to  all 
the  restrictions,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  this  act. 

Sec.  21.  Whenever  any  company  shall  desire  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders, for  the  purpose  of  availing  itself  of  the  privileges  and  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  for  increasing  or  diminishing  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock,  or  for  extend- 
ing or  changing  its  business,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  publish  a  notice, 
signed  by  at  least  a  majority  of  them,  in  a  newspaper  in  the  county,  if  any  shall 
be  published  therein,  at  least  three  successive  weeks,  and  to  deposit  a  written  or 
printed  copy  thereof  in  the  post  office,  addressed  to  eacli  stockholder  at  his  usual 
place  of  residence,  at  least  three  weeks  previous  to  the  day  fixed  upon  for  holding 
such  meeting;  specifying  the  object  of  the  meeting,  the  time  and  place,  when  and 
where  such  meeting  shall  be  held,  and  the  amount  to  which  it  shall  be  extended 
or  changed ;  and  a  vote  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  the  shares  of  stock  shall  be 
necessary  to  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock,  or  the 
extension  or  change  of  its  business,  as  aforesaid,  or  to  enable  a  company  to  avail 
itself  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  22.  If,  at  any  time  and  place  specified  in  the  notice  provided  for  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  of  this  act,  stockholders  shall  appear  in  person  or  by  proxy,  in 
.number  representing  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  shares  of  stock  of  the 
corporation,  they  shall  organize  by  choosing  one  of  the  trustees  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  and  also  a  suitable  person  for  secretary,  and  proceed  to  a  vote  of  those 
present,  in  person  or  by  proxy ;  and  if,  on  canvassing  the  votes,  it  shall  appear 
,that  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  has  been  given  in  favor  of  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing the  amount  of  capital,  or  of  extending  or  changing  its  businesSj  as  aforesaid, 
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•flir  for  availing  itself  of  the  privileges  and  provisions  of  this  act,  a  certificate 
of  the  proceedings,  showing  a  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
amount  of  capital  actually  paid  in,  the  business  to  which  it  is  extended  or  changed, 
the  whole  amount  of  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  company,  and  the  amount  to 
which  the  capital  stock  shall  be  increased  or  diminished,  shall  be  made  out,  signed 
and  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  the  chairman,  and  be  countersigned  by  the  secre- 
tary; and  such  certificate  shall  be  acknowledged  by  the  chairman,  and  filed  as 
required  by  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  when  so  filed,  the  capital  stock  of 
such  corporation  shall  be  increased  or  diminished,  to  the  amount  specified  in  such 
certificate,  and  the  business  extended  or  changed  as  aforesaid,  and  the  company 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  provisions,  and  be  subject  to  the  liabilities 
of  this  act,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  23.  If  the  indebtedness  of  any  such  company  shall  at  any  time  exceed 
the  amount  of  its  capital  stock,  the  trustees  of  such  company  assenting  thereto 
shall  be  personally  and  individually  liable  for  such  excess,  to  the  creditors  of  such 
company. 

Sec.  24.  No  stockholder  shall  be  personally  liable  for  the  payment  of  any  debt 
contracted  by  any  company  iormed  under  this  act,  which  is  not  to  be  paid  withia 
one  year  from  the  time  the  debt  is  contracted,  nor  unless  a  suit  for  the  collection 
of  such  debt  shall  be  brought  against  such  company,  within  one  year  after  the 
debt  shall  become  due  ;  and  no  suit  shall  be  brought  against  any  stockholder  who 
shall  cease  to  be  a  stockholder  in  any  such  company,  for  any  debt  so  contracted, 
unless  the  same  shall  be  commenced  within  two  years  from  the  time  he  shall 
have  ceased  to  be  a  stockholder  in  such  company,  nor  until  an  execution  against 
the  company  shall  have  been  returned  unsatisfied,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Sec.  25.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  every  such  corporation  or  com- 
pany, to  cause  a  book  to  be  kept  by  the  treasurer  or  clerk  thereof,  containing  the 
names  of  all  persons,  alphabetically  arranged,  who  are  or  shall,  within  six  years, 
have  been  stocidiolders  of  such  company,  and  showing  their  places  of  residence, 
the  number  of  shares  of  stock  held  by  them  respectively,  and  the  time  when  they 
respectively  became  the  owners  of  such  shares,  and  the  amount  of  stock  actually 
paid  in ;  which  book  shall,  during  the  usual  business  hours  of  the  day,  on  every 
day,  except  Sunday  and  the  fourth  day  of  July,  be  open  for  the  inspection  of 
stockholders  and  creditors  of  the  company,  and  their  personal  representatives,  at 
the  office  or  principal  place  of  business  of  such  company,  in  the  county  where 
lis  business  operations  shall  be  located ;  and  any  and  every  such  stockholder, 
creditor,  or  representative,  shall  have  a  right  to  make  extracts  from  such  book; 
and  no  transfer  of  stock  shall  be  valid  for  any  purpose  whatever,  except  to  render 
the  person  to  whom  it  shall  be  transferred  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  company, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  until  it  shall  have  been  entered  therein,  as 
required  by  this  section,  by  an  entry  showing  to  and  from  whom  translerred. 
.Kuch  book  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated,  in  favor  ol 
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the  plaintiff,  in  any  suit  or  proceeding  against  such  company,  or  against  any  one 
or  more  stockholders.  Every  officer  or  agent  of  any  such  company,  who  shall 
neglect  to  make  any  proper  entry  in  such  book,  or  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  ex- 
hibit the  same,  or  allow  the  same  to  be  inspected,  and  extracts  to  be  taken  there- 
from, as  provided  by  this  section,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
the  company  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  party  injured,  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars 
for  every  such  neglect  or  refusal,  aad  all  the  damages  resulting  therefrom :  And 
every  company  that  shall  neglect  to  keep  such  book  open  for  inspection,  as  afore- 
said, shall  forfeit  to  the  people  the  sum  ot  fifty  dollars  for  every  day  it  shall  so 
neglect,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  by  the  district 
attorney  of  the  county  in  which  the  business  of  such  corporation  shall  be  located ; 
and  when  so  recovered,  the  amount  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  such  county 
for  the  use  thereof. 

Sec.  26.  Every  corporation  created  under  this  act  shall  possess  the  general 
powers  and  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  the  liabilities  and  restrictions  contamed 
in  title  third,  of  chapter  eighteen,  of  the  first  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sec.  27.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

A  similar  law  with  some  modifications,  would  be  calculated  to  en- 
courage the  introduction  and  growth  of  many  branches  of  employment 
which  are  at  present  neglected  by  capitalists  and  cannot  be  undertaken 
by  individual  enterprise  without  their  aid.  Manufactm'ing  capital  has 
rarely  ever  been  known  to  emigrate  from  one  country  to  another.  So 
large  a  portion  of  this  is  invested  in  fixtures  that  when  once  located 
it  cannot  be  removed  without  great  loss,  and  from  this  and  other  causes 
every  country  must  of  necessity  furnish  the  capital  for  building  up  its 
own  manufactories  ;  and  it  is  our  true  policy  in  the  beginning,  to  inter- 
est as  many  individuals  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the 
moral  and  political  strength  of  the  community  in  their  favor.  Under 
such  a  law  many  associations  might  be  establislied  and  important 
branches  of  business  carried  into  successful  operation  with  the  use  of 
but  very  little  money.  One  individual  may  possess  skill,  another,  raw 
material,  and  a  third  money,  and  the  first  two  as  well  as  the  last  may 
become  stockholders,  and  even  the  common  laborer  may  come  in  for 
a  share.  But  we  perceive  no  reason  why  mechanics,  artists,  and  labor- 
ers may  not  be  authorized  to  associate  under  such  a  law  for  the  purpose 
of  prosecuting  branches  of  business  where  but  little  money  is  required, 
and  where  the  dividends  depend  entirely  upon  the  products  of  their 
own  labor.  We  admit  that  there  may  be  practical  objections  to  such 
associations,  but  we  see  no  solid  reason  why  such  privileges  should 
not  be  granted,  nor  do  we  perceive  any  reason  why  such  a  law  might 
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not  embrace  macadamized  and  plank  roads,  or  the  building  of  bridges 
under  the  direction  of  the  county  court  of  the  respective  counties. 

We  are  aware  that  owing  to  the  abuse  of  the  privileges  granted  to 
money  corporations,  that  for  many  years  past,  great  prejudices  have 
existed  against  all  chartered  privileges  ;  but  a  generalUaw,  granting  the 
same  privilege  to  all  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  encouragement  of  industry,  the  building  up  of 
manufactures,  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  State,  is 
liable  to  none  of  the  objections  which  exist  against  money  corporations. 
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The  annual  reports  of  the  commissioner  of  patents,  are  classed  with  the  public 
documents,  and,  going  forth  to  the  world,  under  the  sanction  of  Congress,  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  highest  authority  on  all  subjects  coming  properly  within 
the  range  of  his  department.  And  hence  these  documents  should  be  prepared 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  with  strict  regard  to  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  all  the 
facts  which  they  contain,  otherwise  they  are  calculated  not  only  to  mislead  the 
present  age,  but  to  transmit  error  to  future  generations.  The  statesman,  the  phi- 
losopher, and  the  divine,  all  look  to  history  for  facts,  and  borrow  light  from  the 
past  to  guide  them  in  their  present  pursuits ;  but,  if  the  facts  from  which  they 
draw  deductions  have  not  been  accurately  observed,  or  faithfully  reported,  their 
conclusions  must  be  wrong,  and  instead  of  teaching  wisdom,  history  becomes  the 
propogator  of  error. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  first  duty  of  those  who  undertake  to  collect  facts,  and  to 
arrange  and  preserve  them  for  future  use,  to  examine  them  with  the  utmost  care, 
lest  they  incur  the  fearful  responsibility  of  becoming  false  teachers  to  those  who 
live  after  them. 

The  present  commissioner  of  patents  does  not  seem  to  have  considered  his  duties 
in  so  serious  a  light ;  or  we  think  he  would  have  been  more  careful  in  the  collec- 
tion of  facts,  as  well  as  in  the  arrangement  of  his  tables.  As  journalists,  we 
esteem  it  our  highest  duty  to  place  the  facts  of  the  day  in  their  true  light,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  future,  as  well  as  the  present.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  depreciate 
the  labors  of  the  commissioner  of  patents — his  report  contains  much  that  is  use- 
ful to  be  known ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  collectioB 
and  arrangement  of  statistics  constitutes  only  a  part  of  his  duties,  the  work  may 

be  regarded  as  being  as  respectable  as  could  be  expected  in  such  circumstances 

and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  full  justice  cannot  be  done  in  this  department, 
until  Congress  shall  provide  for  a  separate  bureau  of   statistics,  than  which. 
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nothiflg,  inour  estitnatiion,  would  tend  more  to  the  dissemination  of  a  conect 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Without  such  knowledge,  legislation  can  be  distinguished  by  no  better  title 
than  that  of  impericism,  and  is  quite  as  liable  to  produce  harm  as  benefit  to  the 
people. 

At  page  558  the  author  gives  a  "  table  exhibiting  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  products  of  labor  and  capital  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1847 ;"  and  the 
items  arranged  under  the  head  of  "agricultural  products,"  according  to  his  esti- 
mates, amount  to  the  sum  of  $838,163,928.  Now,  it  may  be  observed  that  there 
is  no  one  fact  within  the  range  of  political  economy,  which  is  so  important  to  be 
known  with  some  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  as  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
products ;  for,  without  this  knowledge,  neither  the  agriculturist,  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  nor  legislator,  can  pursue  their  respective  vocations,  without  being 
continually  liable  to  disappointment  in  their  calculations.  Nor  can  succeeding 
ages  profit  by  our  history. 

The  first  item  under  this  head  is  the  wheat  crt)p,  which  is  set  down  at 
114,245,500  bushel's,  and  estimated  at  $1  20  per  bushel,  making  the  sum  of 
$137,094,600.  Now,  we  think  it  may  be  assumed  as  an  undeniable  proposition, 
that  the  price  of  an  article  at  the  place  where  it  is  consumed,  iiiust  be  considered 
as  its  utmost  value  ;  and  hence,  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  crop  of  wheat,  we 
should  not  take  the  price  at  New  York  or  London  as  a  standard,  but  ascertain  its 
value  at  the  various  points  where  it  is  consumed,  including  the  consumption  at 
the  farm  where  it  is  produced,  with  that  consumed  at  the  most  remote  places. 
This  will  give  the  true  value  of  the  wheat ;  but,  if  we  desire  to  ascertain  its  value 
to  the  agriculturalists  who  grow  it,  we  must  deduct  freights,  and  other  charges 
incurred  in  sending  it  to  a  market ;  lor  the  difference  between  the  value  at  the 
farm  and  the  value  in  a  distant  market,  is  not  an  agricultural  product,  but  the  re- 
sult of  capital  and  labor,  used  as  agents  of  transportation  and  exchange.  We  have 
not  the  quotations  at  hand  for  the  prices  of  wheat  for  last  year;  but,  by  making 
an  average  of  the  highest  and  lowest  prices,,  at  different  periods  of  the  present 
year,  we  find  the  average  price  at  New  York  to  be  $1  27  per  bushel,  and  $1  16i 
at  Baltimore,  making  the  average  oi  these  two  places  about  $1  22.  The  com- 
missioner of  patents  has  set  down  the  cost  of  transportation  from  Buffalo 
to  Albany  at  21  cents  per  bushel,  and  if  we  add  three  cents  for  freight  and  other 
charges,  from  Albany  to  New  York,  this  will  make  the  freight,  &c.,  from  Buflalo 
to  New  York,  24  cents,  leaving  98  cents  per  bushel  as  the  value  at  Buffalo. 

The  cost  of  freights  from  Pittsburgh'  to  Philadelphia,  is  set  down  at  30  to  33 
cents;  say  it  is  31  cents  per  bushel,  and  this  will  leave  the  value  90  cents  at 
Pittsburgh.    Now,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  transportng  wheat 
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from  the  farms  of  the  interior  to  the  different  shipping  points  on  the  canals  and 
railroads,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  this  item  will  amount  to  at  least  fire  cents 
more;  thus  reducing  the  value  to  93  cents  per  bushel  at  BulTalo,  and  to  85  cents 
at  Pittsburgh.  And  we  are  of  opinion  that  when  ihe  average  at  New  York  and 
Baltimore  is  $1  21  cents  per  bushel,  that  the  average  value  at  the  farms  through- 
out thedistrictof  country  that  sells  to  those  markets,  cannot  exceed  $1  00;  and 
hence,  we  have  estimated  the  value  of  the  crojjs  east  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains and  extending  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  at  $1  00  per  bushel.  The  quan- 
tity produced  in  this  region  is  estimated  at  56,969,500  bushels,  which  we  value 
at  $56,969,500.  The  balance,  say  57,276,000  bushels,  we  estimate  at  75  cents 
per  bushel,  amounting  to  $42,957,000— total,  $99,926,500,  being  less  than  the 
value  estimated  by  the  commissioner  of  patents,  by  $37,168,100.  And  even 
this  we  believe  to  be  considerably  above  the  true  value  of  the  crop  of  1847,  to 
the  producers  at  the  places  of  consumption ;  lor,  comparatively,  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  goes  to  market.  To  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  value  of  wheat 
in  the  west,  we  have  carefully  examined  the  prices  for  the  present  year  at  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Louis.  At  the  former  place  we  have  made  an  average  of  the  quo- 
tations at  short  intervals  throughout  the  season,  and  find  it  to  be  76  cents  per 
bushel,  and  74  cents  at  St.  Louis.  Now,  if  we  estimate  the  cost  of  hauling  it 
from  the  farms  in  the  interior,  to  the  shipping  points,  and  the  freights  tlience  to 
the  principal  markets,  the  average  value  to  the  grower  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi will  not  exceed  65.Gents  per  bushel,  and  not  more  than  75  to  80  cents  in 
the  lake  region. 

The  next  item  in  the  commissioner's  table,  is  Lidian  corn.  This  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  530,850,000  bushels,  valued  at  40  cents  per  bushel,  making  the  total 
value  $215,740,000.  The  quotations  of  the  price  of  corn,  from  which  we  have 
made  our  estimates,  are  not  as  numerous  as  those  of  wheat;  but  we  esteem  them 
sufficient  for  an  approximate  value.  From  these  we  find  the  average  at  New 
York  during  the  current  year,  to  be  67  cents,  and  52  cents  at  Baltimore.  This 
latter  may  be  too  low— say  it  is  61'  cents— and  this  would  make  the  average  at 
the  two  places  64  cents  per  bushel;  and  if  the  cost  ot  transporting  it  to  market 
be  estimated  the  same  as  that  of  wheat,  this  will' reduce  the  value  to  the  grower 
far  below  50  cents  per  bushel.  We  have,  however,  estimated  the  value  of  corn 
in  all  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland,  at  50  cents  per  bushel.  The  produce  of  these  States  being  esti- 
mated by  the  commissioner  of  patents  at  70,780,000  bushels,  amounts  to  $35,- 
390,000.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  are  set  down  as  producing  167,670,000  bushels.    This  we 
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have  estimated  at  40  cents,  and  it  amounts  to  $67,068,000.  According  to  the  es- 
timates  of  the  commissioner,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  are  sup- 
posed to  produce  240,000,000  bushels,  which  we  have  estimated  at  25  cents  per 
bushel,  amounting  to  $60,000,000.  We  have  estimated  the  price  in  the  last  men- 
tioned States  from  the  quotations  at  Cincinnati  during  the  current  year,  from  which 
we  deduce  an  average  price  of  29  3-4  cents  per  bushel;  and  live  cents  is  certainly 
much  below  the  average  cost  of  transporting  it  from  the  farms  to  market.  JVIis- 
souri,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  are  supposed  by  the  commissioner,  to  produce  65,000,000 
bushels;  this  we  have  estimated  at  15  cents  per  bushel. 

From  regular  semi-monthly  quotations  of  prices  at  St.  Louis  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  we  find  the  average  to  be  22  cents,  without  sacks— and  we  esteem  7 
cents  as  a  low  average  cost  of  bringing  it  from  the  farms  in  the  interior  to  market. 
According  to  these  estimates,  we  make  the  value  of  the  corn  crop  $172,048,000, 
and  less  than  the  estimate  of  the  commissioner  of  patents  by  the  sum  of 
$43,692,000. 

Beans  and  peas  are  each  set  down  by  the  commissioner,  at  25,000,000  bushels. 
The  value  of  the  first  is  estimated  at  $1  00  per  bushel,  and  the  last  $1  20— total, 
$55,000,000,  an  amount  about  equal  to  the  true  value  of  the  cotton  crop.  These 
articles  were  not  noticed  in  the  census  of  1840,  nor  can  we  find  any  thing  in  the 
commissioner's  report  which  indicates  the  source  whence  he  derived  his  informa- 
tion as  to  the  quantity  or  value.  It  is  true,  that  under  the  head  of  «  remarks,"  he 
says :  "  There  being  no  satisfactory  data  for  some  of  the  estimates  contained  in 
this  table,  they  are  very  probably  above  or  below  the  real  tiuths.  But  as  imper- 
fect as  they  are,  they  may  enable  others  to  make  nearer  approximations  to  the 
true  quantities  or  values."  We  do  not  esteem  this  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  such 
gross  ignorance  as  we  think  the  commissioner  has  betrayed  upon  this  subject. 

For,  although  he  tells  us  that  he  possesses  no  satisfactory  data,  yet  every  one 
would  very  naturally  presume  that  his  information  was  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
make  a  reasonable  calculation,  approximating  in  some  degree,  at  least,  to  the  con- 
fines of  probability.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  these  estimates  do  not  include 
beans  and  peas,  cultivated  in  gardens;  for  the  products  of  the  garden  are  placed 
under  a  separate  head.  Now,  every  observing  individual,  who  has  traveled 
through  the  United  Slates,  must  know  that  beans  are  not  grown  as  a  field  crop, 
exceptinaveryfew,  and  these  very  limited,  districts;  and  we  venture  the  as- 
sertion that  there  is  not  2,000,000  bushels  of  beans  produced  annually  in  the 
United  States,  as  a  field  crop.  In  a  table  contained  in  the  commissioner's  report, 
showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  each  article  which  came  to  the  Hudson  river 
on  all  the  canals  during  the  years  1846  and  1847,  peas  and  beans  are  placed  to- 
gether,  and  are  set  down  at  96,800  bushels  in  1846,  and  106,088  bushels  in  1847. 
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In  the  annual  report  of  the  Chamber  ot  Commerce  of  Cincinnati,  of  31st  August, 
1847,  these  articles^re  not  mentioned,  neither  are  they  found  in  the  table  show- 
ino;  the  articles  cleared  at  Pittsburgh  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  during  the  fiscal 
years  of  1846  and  1847  ;  and  none  appear  among  the  articles  passed  through  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  lor  the  year  1847;  and  only  31,963  bushels  of 
peas  passed  through  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  in  the  year  ending  September  30th, 
1847.  At  New  Orleans  there  was  received  in  the  year  ending  1st  September, 
1846,  only  16,248  barrels  of  beans,  and  in  the  year  1847  only  18,201  barrels. 
No  peas  are  mentioned  in  the  tables  of  imports  ;  and  as  none  passed  through  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  this  must  be  the  sum  total  of  beans  which  reached  tide  water 
from  the  entire  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  except  that  it  is  barely  possible  that  a 
small  portion  of  the  quantity  received  on  the  Hudson  River,  might  have  went 
from  Ohio.  Some  peas  were  no  doubt  shipped  coast  wise  from  the  Carolinas,  but 
we  have  met  with  no  statistics  showing  the.  quantity  shipped  from  that  region. 
From  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
beans  or  peas  were  exported  in  1847;  and  when  all  these  facts  are  considered, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  entire  quantity  of  beans  and  peas  which  reach  tide 
water  annually,  can  exceed  500,000  bushels.  The  principal  district  in  the  Union 
Avhere  peas  are  produced  as  a  field  crop,  is  that  region  east  of  the  mountains,  ex- 
tending from  the  Potomac  to  the  IMississippi,  and  here  they  are  grown  principally 
for  stock,  and  are  mostly  left  ungalhered  in  the  field,  where  they  are  consumed, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  cons'idered  as  of  more  value  than  an  equal  quantity 
of  corn.  Hence,  it  we  should  suppose  the  crop  amounted  to  5,000,000  of  bush- 
els, under  these  cucumstances  75  cents  per  bushel  would  be  a  high  price,  including 
that  part  whifih  had  been  gathered.  We  find  the  average  price  of  beans  received 
at  St.  Louis,  this  year,  to  be  42*  cents ;  but  if  we  estimate  them  at  $1  00  per 
bushel,  then  we  have,  according  to  our  estimate,  2,000,000  bushels  of  beans,  at 
$1  00  per  bushel,  worth  $2,000,000;  and  5,000,000  bushels  of  peas,  at  75  cents 
per  bushel,  worth  53,750,000 — total  for  beans  and  peas,  $5,750,000,  an  amount 
that  is  less  by  $49,250,000,  than  they  are  estimated  by  the  commissioner  of 
patents. 

In  this  same  table,  the  quantity  of  hemp  and  flax  is  estimated  at  116,207.  tons, 
valued  at  §150  per  ton.  In  the  tabular  statement  of  the  crops  of  1847,  the  hem,p 
crop  is  estimated  at  27,750  tons;  this  would  leave  the  quantity  of  flax,  »88,45.7 
tons.  Now,  we  cannot  find  the  article  of  flax  mentioned  in  any  commercial  table 
that  we  have  been  able  to  procure;  nor  do  we  believe  that  it  is  produced  to  any 
considerable  exlent,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  in  any  part  of  the  Union ;  and 
but  few  individuals  produce  it  in  any  part  of  the  country  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  even  for  domestic  purposes.  The  plant  is  grown  in  Ohio,  and  in, 
perhaps,*  some  other  States,  for  the  seed  ;  but  little  or  no  use  is  made  of  the  bark. 
Any  estimate,  therefore,  which  we  could  make  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  flax 
produced  annually,  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  guess  at  the  amount;  but  we 
51 
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will  mention  a  few  facts  found  in  the  census  of  1840,  that  will  prepare  the  reader 
to  make  gieat  deductions  from  the  quantity  above  stated.  Iiuthat  document,  St 
Louis  county,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  is  returned  as  producing  9,905  tons  of 
hemp  and  fiax;  about  3,000  tons  more  than  is  now  })roduced  of  hemp  in  the 
whole  State.  We  did  not  then  reside  in  St.  Louis ;  but,  from  inquiries  made  of 
farmers  in  this  county,  we  do  not  suppose  that  it  ever  did  produce  one  hundred 
tons  of  these  articles,  in  any  one  year.  Lee  county,  in  Virginia,  is  reported  as 
producing  10,468  tons.  We  have  made  no  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  products  of 
this  county;  but,  judging  from  its  place  on  the  map,  we  do  not  imagine  that  it 
produces  more  of  these  articles  than  does  St.  Louis  county  in  Mitsouri.  Several 
other  errors  in  regard  to  hemp  and  flax  are  to  be  found,  as  we  believe,  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1840,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  have  not  been  observed  by  the  com- 
missioner of  patents;  for  it  would  seem  that  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the 
products  or  statistics  of  the  country,  would,  at  the  first  glance,  have  suspected 
that  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  amount.  Indeed,  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
1,000  tons  of  flax  produced  annually  in  the  United  States  ;  and  we  have  shown 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Western  Journal,  that  the  estimate  of  27,750  tons  of 
hemp,  was  too  large.  But,  setting  it  down  at  that,  and  estimating  it  at  $85  per 
ton — which  is  quite  as  much  as  it  is  worth  to  the  grower — and  the  total  value  is 
$2,358,750;  and,  add  to  this  $150,000,  the  value  of  1,000  tons  of  flax,  and  the 
whole  amount,  according  to  our  estimate,  is  $2,508,750 — less  by  $14,922,300  than 
the  estimate  of  the  commissioner  ot  patents.  We  have  carefully  examined  the 
prices  current  in  St.  Lonis  for  the  present  year,  and  estimate  the  average  price  of 
hemp  in  this  market  at  ifSG  Hi  per  ton;  the  prices  in  Louisville  may,  perhaps, 
have  ranged  a  shade  higher,  but  we  feel  satisfled  that  the  average  value  to  the 
grower  is  not  more  than  our  estimate. 

The  crop  of  sugar  is  estimated  at  324,940,500  pounds,  vahied  at  6  cents — 
making  a  total  of  $19,496,430.  By  reference  to  a  statement  showing  the  extreme 
prices  of  fair  and  prime  sugars  at  New  Orleans,  from  November,  1847,  to  August, 
1848,  inclusive,  it  appears  that  the  highest  rates  were  in  the  months  of  November 
and  February;  in  November,  the  extremes  are  stated  at  from  3  1-4  to  4  1-2,  and 
in  February  from  3  7-8  to  4  1-8.  Except  in  these  two  months,  4  cents  was  the 
highest  price  reached ;  and  even  this  point  was  not  attained  after  the  month  ©f 
March.  From  consulting  the  statement  which  will  be  found  in  this  number,  and 
to  which  we  refer  the  reader,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  crop  of  1847  has  real- 
ized to  the  grower  but  little  if  anything  over  3  cents  per  pound.  Nor  has  it  much 
exceeded  this  for  several  years  past ;  and  we  cannot  imagine  where  the  commis- 
sioner found  his  data  for  his  estimate,  unless  it  was  in  some  country  store  far  in 
the  inteiior,  and  distant  from  navigation  or  wagon  roads.  Estimating  the  crop  at 
3  1-2  cents  per  pound,  it  amounts  to  $11,372,917— less  by  $8,123,513'than  the 
estimates  of  the  commissioner  of  patents. 

Straw,  chafl,  and  the  residuum  of  the  crop,  are  valued  at  $74,000,000.     The 
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commissioner  makes  the  following  remarks  in  reference  to  this  item  :  "  The  esti- 
mate for  straw,  &c.,  is  made  upon  the  following  basis,  viz:  $4  worth  of  straw  is 
allowed  for  every  30  bushels  qt  English  grain,  and  $1  of  fodder  for  every  20 
tushels  of  Indian  corn.  An  iiitelligent  farmer  of  Delaware,  (John  Jones,  Esq.) 
■estimates  $8  worth  of  straw  for  every  30  bushels  of  English  grain,  $1  of  fodder 
for  every  10  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  In  the  French  tables,  the  straw  and  resi- 
dium  are  put  down  at  about  111-2  per  cent,  on  the  whole  value  of  agricultural 
products,  and  proilucts  of  the  forest.  A  less  proportion  is  allowed  for  pasturage 
after  harvest,  than  in  the  French  tables." 

Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,'  thart  the  value  of  these  articles,  as  well  as  that  of 
almost  every  other  thing,  depends  upon  the  demand,  and  use  that  is  made  of  them; 
and  hence,  in  a  very  large  portion  of  the  United  States,  straw,  chafi,  and  the  resi- 
duum of  the  crop,  can  scarcely  be  valued  at  any  price.  In  many  of  the  western 
Slates,  fodder  is  rarely  made  of  the  blades  of  Indian  corn,  but  is  left  to  waste  on 
the  stalk  in  the  field.  In  many  parts  of  the  west,  grain  itself  will  scarcely  bear 
transportation  to  market,  and  being  more  convenient  for  feeding  stock,  few  farmers 
will  give  themselves  the  tronble  of  preparing  straw  and  chaff  for  food  ;  nor  are 
these  articles  much  used,  even  for  the  purposes  of  manure.  Straw,  chaff,  &c.,  are 
doubtless  of  great  value  in  countries  where  the  prices  of  land  and  grain  are  high 
as  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  where  corn  is  worth  only  1.0  cents,  and  wheat  from  30  to 
50  cents  per  bushel,  straw  and  chaii  can  scarcely  be  classed  with  articles  of  value. 
It  would  be  about  as  rational  to  estimate  an  acre  of  forest  in  South  Missouri  by 
tlie  value  of  a  like  quantity  in  England,  as  lo  estimate  the  value  of  straw  and 
chaff  here,  by  their  value  in  that  country.  And  for  these  reasons,  we  conclude 
that  the  estimates  of  the  commissioner  are  at  least  double  the  (rue  value  of  these 
articles. 

By  adding  up  the  deductions  which  we  have  made  on  seven  articles  embraced 
in  the  fable,  we  find  them  to  amount  to  $190,770,91,3,  a  sum  nearly  equal  lo  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  estimate  of  agricultural  products.  There  are  other  items  in 
the  table,  that  are  doubtless  estimated  too  high  ;  but  for  some  of  these,  the  com- 
missioner should  not  be  held  responsible.  The  article  of  cotton-,  for  instance,  is 
estimated  at  7  cents;  this  was  a  reasonable  estimate  in  November,  1847,  but  the 
price  decHifed  greatly  afterwards.  Indeed,  no  reliable  estimate  ©f  the  value  of  a 
crop  can  be  made  until  it  is  consumed,  or  neatly  so ;  and  for  this  reason  the  final 
estimates  should  not  be  made  up  until  the  close  of  the  next  year.  This  would 
aftbrd  time  to  ascertain  the  quantity,  as  well  as  the  value,  vr'ilh  much  more  accu- 
racy, and  we  trust  that  Congress  will  take  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  so 
duect  in  future. 
"  '^■■Before  dismissing  the  subject,  we  desire  to  express  our  full  conviction.,  that  the 
'dnty  of  collecting  and  arranging  statistics,  ought  to  be  separated  fiora  the  duties  of 
the  patent  office,  and  tlmt  a  separate  bureau  shpuld  be  established  for  this  purpose. 
Such  a  depai-tmpnt  would  properly  embrace  the  entire  subject  of  our  internal 
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commerce  ;  and  if  confided  to  (he  care  of  a  competent  individual,  would  do  more  to 
enlighten  both  Congress  and  the  people,  upon  the  subjects  connected  wilh  our  true 
mterest,  than  all  the  books  that  liave  ever  been  written  on  political  economy.  By 
makirlg  known  our  own  resources,  and  exposing  the  true  nature  and  importance 
of  our  internal  commerce,  the  people  will  learn  to  appreciate  foreign  commerce 
at  its  true  value,  and  perceive  the  lolly  of  looking  to  that  as  the  source  of  indi- 
vidual or  national  wealth. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark,  that  if  any  should  doubt  the  fairness  of  this 
review  of  the  patent  office  report,  we  recommend  them  toexamine  the  commercial 
and  agricultural  statistics  of  the  country,  and  then,  we  think,  they  will  become 
satisfied  that  our  estimates  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  counlrj',  are,  generally,  above  rather  than  below  the  truth. 
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By  John  H.  Tice,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  St.  Louis  Public  Schools. 

There  is  no  subject  that,  creates  an  interest  so  universal,  elicits  so 
many  essays,  furnishes  so  many  themes  for  declamation,  and  para- 
.graphs  to  embellish  annual  messages,  as  education.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  universal  interest  in  and  general  homage  paid  to  it,  it  would 
be.  difficult  to  name  a  subject  that  has  elicited  so  much  attention,  and 
has  yet  been  so  barren  of  results.  In  the  thirty  States,  that  compose 
our  confederacy,  with  a  few  bright  and  honorable  exceptions,  nothing 
has  been  done  for  general  education,  that  deserves  attention,  eiither  at 
home,  or  abroad.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  certainly  not  because  public 
sentiment  is  not  impressed  with  its  imperious  necessity,  for  in  this,  all 
are  agreed.  Painful  as  it  is,  we  are  compelled  to  ascribe  it  to  the  mo- 
ney-getting, and  money-loving  propensities  of  our  people ;  adid  that  in 
the  ceaseless  conflict  between  our  tax-resisting  propensity,  and  paren- 
tal and  social  duties,  the  former  too  generally  overslaughs  the  latter. 
Our  prison  and  penitentiary  statistics  annually  furnish  us  the  startling 
facts  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  their  inmates  can  neither  read  nor 
■write,  and  that  crime,  vice  and  ignorance  are  inseparable  companions  ; 
yet  our  men  of  substance  while  they  willingly  pay  taxes  to  support 
prisons  and  the  gallows  to  punish  vice,  are  unwilling  to  pay  taxes  to 
support  schools  and  academies,  to  educate  and  preserve  from  vice  and 
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crime  the  rising  generation.  As  a  matter  of  economy,  then,  each  com- 
munity ought  to  educate  its  own  children.  Because  at  some  time  a 
tax  must  be  paid.  Better  it  should  be  done  "while  innocence  and  an 
unseared  conscience  are  yet  their  portion,  than  when  society  has  con*; 
signed  them  to  an  outlaw's  doom,  or  a  felon's  cell..  'f 

But  upon  us,  as  citizens  of  this  great  and  growing  Eepublic,  whose 
foundation  rests,  and  whose  future  prosperity  depends,  upon  the  virtu  ^ 
and  intelligence  of  the  people,  as  patriots,  philanthropists,  and  chris- 
tians, the  education  of  all  the  children  is  imposed  as  a  duty,  from  which 
no  power  can  absolve  or  relieve  us.  No  government  can  remain  pure 
and  stable,  that  is  administered  and  directed  by  vicious  men  either  in- 
dividually or  collectively.  The  evils  over  which  the  philanthropist 
weeps  and  the  christian  grieves  will  never  abate,  but  ever  rise  moun- 
tain high  in  every  community  where  ignorance  predominates,  and  vice 
and  folly  rule.  Harmony  in  social  and  individual  life,  can  only  be  pro- 
duced where  an  enlightened  intelligence  presides  over,  and  directs  the- 
springs  of  social  and  individual  actions.  An  enlightened  mind  only 
can  comprehend  the  extent  of  its  own  rights  and  the  sphere  of  its  own 
duties.  Hence  the  necessity  of  education.  But  man  is  a  social  as 
well  as  an  individual  being,  he  has  duties  to  perform  in  relation  to 
others  as  well  as  in  relation  to  himself.  In  these,  if  not  under  the 
direction  of  an  enlightened  mind,  and  cultivated  understanding,  he 
must  necessarily  be  under  the  control  of  his  individual  passions  and 
prejudices ;  hence  all  the  wrongs,  bickerings  and  discords  of  society. 
But  in  this  country  at  least,  great  and  imposing  duties  have  been 
added ;  here  not  only  man  has  committed  to  him,  his  individual  and  . 
social  destiny,  but  the  destiny  of  a  Republic  already  embracing  thirty 
States,  and  extending  from  ocean  to  ocean, — rivalling  in;  extent  either 
the  Grecian  or  Roman  empire.  This  Republic  is  to  be  directed  and 
swayed  by  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens.  The  understanding  of  all 
its  nicely  adjusted  powers,  the  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  the 
National  and  the  State  governments,  all  its  internal  and  external  pol- 
icies and  dependencies  must  be  comprehended  and  traced  out,  in  order 
to  maintain  its  complicated  machinery  in  harmonious  motion.  To 
take  a  comprehensive  and  enlarged  view  of  all  these,  a  greater  degree 
of  cultivation  is  necessary  ;  and  it  is  only  by  understanding  the  whole 
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niachineT)^  <)f  our  social  and  political  system,  that  it  can  be  carried 
successfully  forward.  'ifco  OJ  Ji 

Biit  our  design  is  not,  at  present,  to  elaborate  the  nedessity  nor  the 
advantages,  of  education.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  If  we  take  as  any  in- 
dication of  public  sentimeilt,  the  high-wrought  and  fancy-colored 
views  which  embellish  the  effusions  of  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  legis- 
lative hall,  and  the  executive  chair,  the  public  mind  is  already  made 
up,  both  as  to  its  necessity  and  advantages  ;  and  nothing  remains  but 
to  provide  the  machinery,  or  the  ways  and  means,  to  put  an  efficient 
system  of  education  into  operation.  To  this  task  we  now  address  our- 
selves. But  before  we  do  so,  a  brief  review  of  the  different  systems 
of  education  in  vogue  in  different  States,  is  necessary,  that,  if  prefer- 
ence be  given  to  any  system,  it  may  be  to  that  which  has  stood  the  test, 
and  produced  the  most  happy  results,  wherever  tried. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  some  public  system  is  necessaiy  to  educate 
the  rising  generation,  and  qualify  them  for  discharging  every  social 
and  political  duty  incumbent  on  them,  as  individuals,  or  as  citizens, 
our  inquiry  is,  what  ought  that  system  to  be  ?  This  question  can  only 
be  answered  by  solving  the  collateral  question,  what  system  will  ef- 
fect the  object  in  view  ?  But  this  latter  we  are  unable  to  answer,  un- 
til we  have  determined  what  we  wish  to  effect.  If  we  wish  to  have 
no  sireater  diffusion  of  intelligence,  nor  more  thorough  trainins;  or  in- 
struciion,  than  is  now  afforded  children  by  the  means  or  inclination 
of  every  individual  parent,  then  we  have  nothing  to  do  ;  for  everything 
that  we  desire  is  already  accomplished.'  But,  no  one  believes  that  the 
education  furnished  by  this  means  is  sufficient.  Sad  experience  has 
forced  the  conviction  upon  every  mind,  that  something  more  has  to  be 
done,  or  else  a  large  portion  must  forever  remain  ignorant  of  even  the 
rudiments  of  learning,  ready  to  be  used  as  implements  to  effect  the 
objects  of  every  unprincipled- charlatan,  impostor,  or  demagogue.  All 
seem  then  agreed,  that  sufficient  education  should  be  furnished  to  each 
individual,  to  enable  him  to  think,  judge,  and  act  for  himself.  This, 
then,  is  the  object.  Now  let  us  see  the  various  modes  proposed  to 
accomplish  it. 

The  first  mode  is,  to  leave  the  education  of  the  children  of  such 
parents  as  are  able  to  bear  the  expense,  to  the  parents  themselves  ; 
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and,  for  the  education  of  such  as  are  not  able,  the  State  is  to  provide  the 
means.     That  is,  provide  a  fund  for  the  education  of  indigent  children. 

The  second  mode  is,  that  the  State  furnish  the  means  of  educating 
partially  all  children,  irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the  parents  ;  and 
whatever  else  may  be  needed  or  expended,  to  be  raised  by  rating  the 
scholars  of  such  parents  as  are  able  to  pay. 

The  third  mode  is,  by  furnishing  education  entirely  free  to  all,  with- 
out respect  to  age,  sex,  or  condition,  by  providing  sufficient  means 
through  the  combined  action  of  the  State,  county,  towji,  or  district 
authorities. 

To  determin-e  which  of  these  modes  should  be  preferred,  we  must 
look  at  the  practical  operation  of  each,  wherever  adopted. 

Of  the  first  mode,  though  in  operation  in  several  States,  we  have 
no  data  at  hand,  to  judge  of  its  feasibility  and  utility,  except  that 
furnished  by  the  State  of  Virginia.  If  the  result  te  the  same  in  other 
States,  all  we  have  to  say  is,  that  the  sooner  the  plan  is  abandoned 
the  better. 

We  have  before  us  the  report  of  J.  Brown,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of 
the  Literary  Fund  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  for  the  year  1844:,  from 
which  we  glean  the  following  items  : 

The  State  provides  free  schools  only  for  her  indigent  children. 

Maximum  of  literary  fund  appropriated  by  law,  for  this  purpose,  is 
$70,000.     Five  per  cent,  of  which  is  to  be  expended  for  books. 

Number  of  free  schools  returned  during  the  year,  3,506. 

Number  of  indigent  children  in  the  State,  53,155. 

Number  returned  as  attending  the  free  schools,  28,369. 

Leaving  the  number  of  children  unprovided  for,  24,T86. 

The  average  attendance  at  school  of  those  returned,  is  59  days  for 
each  child.  This  is  equivalent  to  about  10  weeks  of  schooling  in  a 
year.     Leaving  42  weeks  vacation  in  a  year. 

The  practical  result  then  in  Virginia  is,  that  of  53,155  children,' 
24,786  never  attend  school  at  all,  and  the  remainder,  28,369,  attend 
only  10  weeks  per  annum.  So  much,  then,  for  the  schooling.  Now 
let  us  see  the  character  of  the  schools.  We  extract  the  following,  as 
a  specimen,  from  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  Marshal  county: 

''  In  most  cases,  the  children  improve  very  well  while   at  school 
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but  the  principal  part  of  the  money  is  expended  by  the  first  of  April, 
and  during  the  best  half  of  the  year  the  children  are  obliged  to  stay 
at  home,  many  of  them  forgetting  almost  all  they  had  learned.  More- 
over, men  who  are  qualified  to  teach,  and  who  are  willing  to  make  it 
their  business,  cannot  get  a  support  here,  and  are  under  the  necessity 
of  going  to  some  other  State,  whose  funds  are  more  ample.  This 
leaves  us,  (with  some  worthy  exceptions,)  men  destitute  of  the  quali- 
fications, many  of  whom  cannot  even  write  their  own  names  in  a  legi- 
ble hand." 

The  commissioners  of  Orange  county  say : 

"  Teachers  of  good  morals  and  qualifications  are  preferred,"  leaving 
of  course,  the  inference,  that  when  such  cannot  be  had,  the  immoral 
and  disqualified  are  employed.  Some  of  the  county  committees  speak 
of  the  teachers  as  "  sober."  Such  is  the  gloomy  picture  of  public 
education  in  Virginia.  That  happier  results  will  follow  the  same  sys- 
tem elsewhere,  we  Cannot  expect,  because  the  veiy  idea  of  being  a 
pauper,  and  treated  as  such,  is  revolting  to  every  man,  w^oman  and  child 
of  sensibility.  However  kindly  and  humanely  the  views,  of  those 
who  advocate  the  poor  system  may  be,  their  labors  must  be  in  vain  as 
long  as  humanity  remains  what  nature  has  made  it.  As  long  as  there 
is  a  manly  feeling,  an  ennobling  thought,  the  individual  will  shrink 
from  personal  degrepation. 

The  second  mode  of  education,  is  where  the  State  furnishes  a  part  of 
the  means,  and  where  the  deficit  is  made  up  by  rating  the  scholars  in 
attendance,  whose  parents  are  able  to  pay,  demands  our  consideration 
next. 

For  the  practical  operation  of  this  system,  we  refer  to  the  State  of 
New  York.  We  do  so  not  for  the  purpose  of  finding  fault,  or  dispar- 
aging the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  pursued  by  that  great  State  in 
relation  to  public  schools.  Her  efforts  to  educate  her  children,  merit 
the  commendation  and  imitation  of  all  her  sister  States.  Originally 
a  borrower  from  Massachusetts,  she  has  since  repaid  the  latter,  and 
with  interest.  The  system  of  district  school  libraries  and  teachers, 
institutes  which  Massachusetts  has  recently  adopted,  are  the  offspring 
of  New  York.  In  the  organization  of  her  common  school  system, 
oiBbracing  as  it  does,  State^  county  and  district  organizations,  so  admi- 
rably combined  as  to  diffuse  energy  and  vitality  to  her  remotest  bor- 
ders, she  stands  without  a  parallel.     With  a  system  of  organization 
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SO  perfect  as  to  command  the  admiration  of  all' who  have  examined  it,, 
whatever  system  for  the  support  of  schools  she  may  have  adopted,  that 
system  must  there  present  its  most  favorable  results..  It  is  for  this  pur- 
pose that  we  have  selected  her  for  the  illustration,  of  tile  practical  ope- 
ration of  the  rating  system.  r.d'^.'M  L-iicyj''- 

We  wish  our  limits  permitted  us  to  give  an  extended  view  of  the 
New  York  system.  But  as  we  are  cramped  for  space,  the  leading  fea- 
tures must  suffice — which  are  necessary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  practical  operation.  The  capital  of  the  State  School  Fund, 
according  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  is  $5,337,181  14  ;  the  annual  income,  $296,554  21  ;  which 
is  annually  apportioned  by  the  superintendent  among  the  several  towns, 
cities  and  villages  of  the  State,  according  to  the  ratio  of  population, 
respectively,  at  the  last  preceding  census..  [See  Acts  of  1830,  chap.. 
320,  5  3.]  Except  $55,000  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  district 
libraries,  [vide  Acts  of  1846,  chap.  186, }  136,]  |10,000  for  support  of  a 
normal  school.  The  Board  of  supei-visors  of  each  county  shall  annu- 
ally cause  to  be  assessed  and  collected  in  each  county,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  apportionment  received  from  the  State..  [Vide  Acts  of 
1830,  chap.  320,  ^  2.]  Whatever  deficit  there  may  be  to  pay  the  sal- 
ary of  the  district  teacher,  is  to  be  made  up  by  the  trustees  of  that  dis- 
trict, by  rating  the  scholars  in  attendance  in  said  school.  From  which 
rate  the  trustees  have  power  to  exempt,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  indi- 
gent persons.  To  make  up  a  deficit  in  collection  of  rate  bills,  trus- 
tees are  authorized  to  levy  a  tax,  as  also  for  building  school  houses, 
fuel,  school  apparatus,  &c.     [See  Acts  of  1846,  chap.  186,  §  82.] 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  New.  York  system  is  not  purely 
the  rating  system,  but  a  combination  of  the  rating  and  free  systems  ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  result  is  more  favorable  than  it  would 
be  under  the  pure  rating  system.  But  we  must  hasten  to  give  the  ope- 
ration of  the  system.  The  sums  received  and  applied  in  the  year 
1846,  were  as  follows  : 

Annual  appropriation  of  State  Fund,            -            -            -  $220,000  00 

Amount  raised  by  tax  levied  by  Board  of  Supervisors,            -  220,000  00 

Raised  by  special  statutes,  in  cities,  &c.,  having  free  schools,  -       155,974  20 

Amount  received  on  rate  bills,            -            .            .            .  462,840  44 

State  appropriation  to  increase  district  libraries,            -            -  55,000  00 

Amount  raised  by  supervisors  for  same  object,              -            -  38,791  29 
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The'whole  number  of  children  in  the  State,  relumed  as  being  of  edocableage, 
].  e.  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  is  703,399.  The  whole  number  of 
children  of  all  ages,  taught  some  portion  of  llse  year  is,  748,387.  01  those  so 
taught,  the  returns  show  the  following  as  tlie  time  of  their  attendance  at  school: 

Those  who  have  attended  jess  than  two  months,          ...  202,999 

Those  who  have  attended  two  months  and  less  than  four  months,  -     196,198 

Those  who  have  attended  four  months  and  less  than  six  months,     -  153,513 

Those  who  have  attended  six  months  and  less  than  eight  months,  -     102,493 

Those  who  have  attended  eight  months  and  less  than  ten  months,     -  50..454 

Those  wlio  have  attended  ten  months  and  less  than  twelvemonths,  -      23,548 

Those  who  have  attended  the  whole  year, ^3,211, 

The  superintendent,  in  his  annual  report,  dated  January  5th,  1848, 
in  view  of  these  facts,  makes  the  following  remarks :  "  It  certainly 
appears  somewhat  remarkable  that,  with  all  the  advantages  our  sys- 
tem presents,  not  one-seventh  of  the  children  reported  betvyeen  five 
and  sixteen  years  of  age,  attend  the  schools  even  six  months." 

"  The  city  of  New  York,  with  her  admirable  system  oi  free  schools 
does  not  present  to  us  this  unfavorable  and  humiliating  picture." 
There  are  other  cities  in  the  State,  where  the  schools  are  free,  pre- 
senting the  same  favorable  results.'  "  These  other  towns  are  Brooklyn^ 
Buffalo,  and  Rochester,  the  town  of  Williamsburgh,  and  the  village 
of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  contrast  of  the  free  system  in  the  city  of  New  York  with  the 
rating  system  in  the  State,  gives  the  following  result : 

The  rating  system  in  the  State  does  not  secure  the  attendence  of 
one-seventh  of  the  children  of  educable  age  at  school  for  even  six 
months ;  while  the  free  system  in  the  city  of  New  York  secures  the 
attendance  of  one-third  of  the  children  of  educable  age  during  the 
whole  year. 

The  returns  for  the  city  of  New  York,  show  the 

number  of  children  of  educable  age  to  be        -  -         -         -  78,000 

The  whole  number  taught  during  the  year,         -  ...  76,985 

The  number  attending  school  during  the  whole  year,  ...  28,075 

The  superintendent,  in  his  report,  page  56,  remarks  :  "  The  exten- 
sion oi  free  schools,  in  the  state.  Is  progressing  moderately,  and  laws 
are  passed  nearly  every  session  of  the  Legislature,  for  their  establish- 
ment in  certain  villages  and  districts."  On  page  61  of  Report,  he 
recommends  the  levying  of  an  annual  tax  to  establish  and  support 
fr^e  schools  in  every  district,  for  six  or  eight  months. 
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The  evils  of  the  rating  system,  as  pointed  out  by  the  superinten- 
dent on  page  58  of  report,  are,  litigation  and  contention  about  com- 
pensation of  teachers — breaking  up  of  school's  by  withdraM-al  of  chil-'' 
dren — and  non-attendence  of  children,  under  apprehension,  on  the 
part  of  parents,  that  the  rate  bills  will  be  unreasonably  high. 

We  must  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  state  the  practical  operation  of 
the  free  school  system  of  Massachusetts,  and  then  close  for  the  present. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  children  of  educable  age,  i.  e., 

from  4  lo  16,  was,  in  1846, 203,877 

The  number  attending  summer  schools,         -         .        -        .         .        153,459 

The  number  attending  winter  schools, 174,270 

The  average  attendance  for  summer  and  winter,  -  -  •'       -         119,270 

The  population  of  the  State  was  737,700.     The  taxes  levied  and  collected  by 

the  different  towns,  to  be  expended  within  their  limits,  was       -       $611,652  13 

Income  of  local  funds,  - 15,516  95 

Amount  of  voluntary  contributions,        .         -  .  .         .         ^,957  97 

Amount  of  surplus  revenue  of  State  Fund,        ....        28,39299 


Total,  ....  $694,020  04 

The  amount  expended  by  the  State  for  every  child  of  educable  age  is  $3  39. 
The  amount  paid  per  head  on  average  attendance,  $5  83.  In  the  Slate  of  New 
York  the  average  expended  for  each  child  in  the  Slate,  is  $1  63.  The  average 
attendance  in  New  York  being  about  260,000,  would  make,  per  head,  about  $4  40. 
In  Massachusetts  the  average  attendance  at  school,  to  the  number  of  children  in 
the  State,  is  as  3  are  to  5,  or  60  per  cent.  In  New  York  the  average  attendance 
is  as  13  are  to  35,  or  36  per  cent — showing  24  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  free 
school  system. 

If  the  educable  age  in  the  several  States  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  of 
Massachusetts  commencing  at  4,  and  that  of  New  York  at  5  years,  the  difference 
would  be  still  greater  in  favor  of  the  free  school  system. 

Having,  therefore,  established  the  superiority  of  the  free  over  every  other  sys- 
tem of  education,  we  close  this  article  by  the  following  reflections: 

The  education  of  the  coming  generation  is  the  great  work  and  concern  of  the 
present  age.  Upon  the  extent,  fidelity,  and  thoroughness  it  is  accomplished,  de- 
pend not  merely  the  improvement  of  the  future,  and  the  realization  of  the  glori- 
ous hopes  we  have  cherished,  but  the  preservation  of  every  valuable  institution 
that  we  have,  ourselves,  either  established  or  inherited.  Here,  then,  is  work  for 
all  heads  and  hands,  and  commends  itself  alike  to  the  patriot,  philanthropist,  and 
Christian.  The  politician  and  patriot,  who  labors  to  pvoduce  social  equality,  or- 
der and  harmony — the  philanthropist  to  eradicate  evil,  and  the  Christian  to  intro- 
duce the  millenium — will  find  here  the  only  field  they  can  cultivate,  from  which 
they  can  reap  the  fruits,  to  whose  production  they  have  devoted  their  lives.     Let 
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them  see  to  it,  that  it  remain  not  a  waste,  producing^  only  useless  and  noxioaa 
weeds.  Casting  our  eyes  over  our  Union,  and  seeing  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
to  be  done,  and  the  paucity  of  the  numbers  engaged  in  it,  we  are  almost  ready  t& 
despair — "  surely  the  harvest  is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few."  But  we  will 
not  despair.  There  is  too  much  of  nobility  and  disinterestedness  visible  through- 
out humanity,  for  that.  That  charily  which  embraces  the  globe,  and  devotes 
wealth  and  life  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  heathen,  will  yet  redeem  itself,  by 
preventing  our  children  from  sinking  into  worse  than  heathenish  darkness. 
Aye,  at  home  is  its  proper  place  to  begin — its  point  from  which  to  spread,  in  con- 
centric circles,  until  it  embraces  entire  humanity.  Our  own  and  our  neighbor's 
children  must  first  be  redeemed  from  vice,  ignorance,  and  degradation,  and  then 
we  can  extend  our  sympathies,  until  they  embrace  the  antipodes. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  accomplish  all  that  we  desire ;  and  the  object  we  aim  at 
may  be  unattainable.  But  the  work  of  humanity  is,  to  struggle  after  the  unattained, 
and  perhaps  unattainable.  Let  no  partial  or  even  total  failure  then  discourage 
us,  but  rather  stimulate  us  to  greater  exertions.  Consoled  with  the  reflection  that, 
though  inmorals,  as  in  medicine,  no  universal  prophylactic  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered, and  that  there  may  be  none,  yet  that  something  can  be  done — that  for  some- 
evils,  as  well  as  diseases,  there  is  a  preventive,  and  that  those  which  we  cannot 
prevent,  we  can,  at  least,  partially  check  and  modify. 
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We  have  been  favored  by  a  friend,  with  the  "  California  Star,^'* 
published  at  San  Francisco,  dated  April  1st,  1848.  The  matter  in  the 
number  before  us,  seems  to  have  been  selected  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  being  forwarded  to  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  the 
express  that  was  then  about  to  depart.     The  editor  says  : 

At  the  suggestion  of  citizens  of  this  and  neighboring  towns,  we  have,  within 
a  week  of  "  active  duly,"  imposed  upon  us  by  the  fitting  out  of  our  express  for 
the  United  States,  hurriedly  gathered  leading  facts,  representative  of  California, 
and  voluntarily  aided  by  Dr.  V.  J.  Fourgeaud,  (author  of  "  Prospects  of  Cali- 
fornia," appearing  to-day  complete,)  we  present  thece,  in  the  form  of  the  Weekly 
Star,  with  a  supplement.  It  was,  we  believe,  the  general  wish,  that  the  amount 
of  matter  made  up  by  our  combined  efforts  should  be  both  instructive  and  inter- 
esting to  our  eastern  friends,  or  residents  of  any  2)art  of  the  globe.  Within  the 
limited  time  granted  us,  we  have  endeavored  to  accomplish  this ;  if  we  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  it  proves  acceptable,  our  diligent  endeavors  are  repaid,  and  we  rest 
abundantly  satisfied-  ""■' 
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The  article  above  referred  to,  under  the  head  of  "Prospects  of  Cal- 
ifornia," fills  about  six  columns' of  the  paper,  and  contains,  perhaps, 
more  reliable  facts  in  relation  to  the  practical  resources  of  the  country 
than  can  be  elsewhere  found  in  the  same  compass  ;  but  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  all  the  disadvantages  and  objections  to  the  country,  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  writer  ;  and  this  remark  is  applicable 
to  almost  every  thing  which  the  paper  contains.  Although  every 
statement  may  be  strictly  true,  yet  this  mode  of  describing  the  country 
is  greatly  to  be  condemned ;  for  no  one  can  form  a  correct  opinion  of 
its  value,  without  being  apprised  of  such  facts  as  are  calculated  to 
qualify  the  advantages,  and  such  do,  and  must  exist,  every  where. 
The  paper  is  doubtless  designed  to  induce  emigration,  and  although 
we  should  be  pleased  to  see  California  settled  with  a  population  that 
would  develop  its  rich  and  varied  resources  ;  yet  we  should  regret  that 
any  of  our  people  should  remove  thither  under  the  influence  of  opin- 
ions formed  upon  an  imperfect,  not  to  say  a  false  description  of  the 
country  ;  for,  an  account  setting  forth  hi  a  favorable  light  all  that  is 
attractive,  and  taking  no  notice  of  defects,  is  calculated  to  deceive  and 
mislead  the  judgment.  We  cannot  consistently  give  place  to  the 
"  Prospects  of  California,"  and  other  articles  descriptive  of  the  coun- 
try entire,  but  shall  extract  such  parts  as  are  best  calculated  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  its  agricultural,  mineral  and  mercantile  resources. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Under  this  head  we  place  our  extracts  touching  the  character  of  soil, 
the  vegetable  productions  in  general,  and  also  the  climate  : 

Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  are  the  three  fniitful  sources  of 
wealth,  and  no  where,  we  are  prepared  to  show,  can  these  branches  of  human 
pursuits,  with  their  different  subdivisions,  offer  stranger  inducements  and  greater 

advantages. 

A  cursory  glance  over  the  region  known  as  '<  Upper  California,"  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  no  other  country  possesses  a  more  varied  soil,  or  one  capable  of  pro- 
ducing in  greater  abundance,  all  vegetable  substances.  Where  will  you  find 
richer  lands  than  those  which  border  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  ?  These 
can  be  drained  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  and  all  the  products  belonging  to 
a  temperate  climate  may  be  furnished  by  this  region  alone.  Before  many  years, 
levees  will  be  constructed  on  the  banks  of  these  rivers,  and  the  vast  track  known 
as  the  "  Tulares"  will  be  cultivated,  and  rice  constitute  our  principal  article  of 
export.  It  is  well  known  that  the  swamps  of  Carohna  were  considered  valueless 
until  converted  into  rice  fields.    This  grain  was  first  raised  on  the  uplands,  but 
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■was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  low  grounds  which  border  the  rivers,  on  account 
of  the  facililies  furnished  for  irrigation  by  the  rise  of  the  tide.  These  swamps 
now  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  Carolina,  The  climate  of  the  Sacramento 
and  the  San  Joaqin  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  culture  of  ihis  cereal. 

Wheat,  corn,  rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  beans,  garden  vegetables,  in  a  word, 
all  the  products  of  the  happiest  portions  of  the  globe,  can  be  raised  in  California, 
•with  as  little  difficulty  as  any  where,  and  no  where  will  they  pay  the  agricultu- 
ralist better  for  his  labor.  Ride  over  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Upper  Pueblo, 
Napa,  Suisuri",  and  Sonoma,  and  you  Avill  at  once  perceive  the  Advantages  of  these 
localities.  Ere  long,  when  these  beautiful  valleys  become  thickly  settled,  they 
will  represent,  with  their  climate  of  eternal  spring,  those  rare  spots,  which  when 
seen,  are  never  left  without  regret,  depicted  by  poets  as  earthly  paradises. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  has  ever  been  closely  connected  with,  the  general 
history  of  every  country.  The  system  heretofore  practised  in  California,  and  to 
■which  holders  of  immense  tracts  of  land  confine  themselves,  that,  we  mean,  of 
rearing  large  flocks  and  herds,  allowing  them  to  wander  about  and  consume  the 
natural  products  of  the  soil,  was  the  first  step  towards  permanent  settlement  and 
cultivation.  This  practice  is,  up  to  this  hour,  generally  followed ;  but  as  the 
population  increases,  and  civilization  progresses,  land  will  become  more  valuable 
and  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  more  numerous  and  varied.  Farms  will  be  es- 
tablished throughout  the  territory,  vegetables  of  every  variety,  and  fruits  of  the 
choicest  kinds,  will  then  become  abundant.  Let  no  one  complain  that  there  is  a 
want  of  these  luxuries  at  present.  The  answer  is  simple.  They  have  not  hith- 
erto been  planted.  Even  in  California,  no  fruit  can  be  reaped  without  labor. 
Examine  the  beautiful  garden  of  Capt.  L.,  in  the  heart  of  San  Francisco,  where 
the  soil  is  as  bad  as  can  be  found  any  where  in  this  country,  and  you  will  be  as- 
tonished to  learn  that  these  filty  varas  square  of  land,  furnish  not  only  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  vegetables  for  the  principal  hotel  of  this  place,  but  enough  also  to 
accommodate  several  private  families. 

Shall  we  speak  of  our  vines, 

"  Blushing  with  Bacchant  coronals  along 

The  paths,  o'er  which  the  far  festoon  entwines." 

Our  grapes  are  unsurpassed  by  any  we  have  eaten  in  the  vineyards-  of  France, 
and  every  judge  of  wine  must  confess,  while  enjoying  a  goblet  of  the  delicious 
beverage  from  the  Pueblo  de  los  Angeles,  that  it  is  seldom  excelled,  even  by  the 
far-famed  Port.  We  were  much  amused  a  few  days  ago,  at  an  estimable  friend, 
who  from  the  opportunities  he  had  had,  declared  with  the  pertinacity  of  a  connois- 
seur, that  he  could  at  once  distinguish  California  from  Port  wine.  A  good  speci- 
min  of  each  was  presented.  The  wine  from  our  vineyards  was  instanter  pro- 
nouncee  Port,  and  vice  versa.  We  had  a  laugh  at  our  friend,  who  forgot  his 
mistake  over  a  bottle  of  real  California. 
Oranges,  olives,  and  different  varieties  of  melons,  apples,  peaches,  apricots, 
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nectarines,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  almonds,  quinces,  mulberries,  raspberries, 
figs,  pomegranates,  etc.  etc.,  either  grow  wild,  or  are  easily  cultivated  in  Califor- 
nia. A  year  or  two  ago,  we  have  been  informed,  Capt.  Sutler  found  a  few  cotton 
geeds  among  others  which  he  had  ;  they  were  thrown  into  the  ground  and  no  fur- 
ther care  taken  of  them.  Tliey  produced,  however,  vigorous  plants,  and  at  the 
proper  season  yielded  a  fine  specimen  of  cotton.  The  sugar  cane  is  now  reared 
in  California,  but  only  for  immediate  use  ;  we  hope  that  ere  long  it  will  be  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  and  that  enough  of  this  valuable  plant  will  be  converted  into 
sugar  to  supply  the  country.  We  have  conversed  with  a  manufacturer  of  tobacco, 
residing  in  San  Francisco,  who  assured  us  ihat  when  he  left  his  farm  up  the  Sac- 
ramento to  join  "  the  volunteers,"  he  had  sown  some  tobacco  seed;  when  he  re- 
turoed,  the  season  for  gathering  it  had  passed — in  fact,  most  of  it  had  been  stolen 
by  the  Indians,  but  he  succeeded  in  finding  a  few  leaves,  which  he  made  into 
cigars — pronounced  by  himself  and  other  good  judges,  equal  to  the  best  Havana. 
We  are  happy  to  learn  that  our  informant  is  about  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  plant.  Hemp  and  flax  also,  we  are  convinced,  will  soon  be  raised  in  consid- 
erable quantities. 

Another  writer  says : 

In  papers  late  from  home,  I  perceive  quite  a  false  story  told  of  our  California 
climate,  by  some  volunteer  writers.  They  say  it  is  a  land  of  fogs;  if  so,  Italy 
must  be  a  land  of  fogs  too,  and  far  from  being  so  delightful  an  abode  as  tourists 
tell  us,  since  intelligent  travelers  over  both  say  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two.  Immediately  on  the  seaboard  in  some  pl?ces — say  San  Francisco 
for  one — there  is,  during  a  part  of  tlie  year,  though  only  a  portion  of  each  day, 
much  wind  and  fog,  but  in  the  interior  little.  In  this  vale,  (the  loveliest  of  the 
land,)  though  immediately  on  the  bay,  and  but  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from 
the  ocean,  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  to  object  to. 

The  winter  past  has  mostly  been  gentle,  bright  and  balmy,  yet  rain  sufficient 
for  the  farmers.  Snow  in  th^  lowlands  never  falls;  frost  and  wafer  ice,  frequent 
of  a  morning,  but  not  preventing  the  grass  from  growing,  and  a  few  flowers  bud- 
ding all  winter  long.  A  peach  orchard  in  our  village,  bloomed  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, and  is  just  dropping  its  blossoms  with  the  fruit  uninjured  so  far,  (20th  of 
March.) 

Grass  is  now  knee  high  in  many  jdaces,  and  gardens  green  with  their  produc- 
tions, though  many  culinary  vegetables  may  be  raised  the  year  round. 

I  cannot  assert  as  a  fact  that  all  the  grains  grow  well,  because  many  have  never 
been  tried,  though  to  judge  analogically  and  inferenlially,  I  should  undoubtedly 
say  they  would,  and  that  most  excellently.  Wheat  succeeds  admirably,  yielding 
neither  in  quantity  or  quality  to  Genneseean  or  Egyptian  growth. 
*o'  Sheep  are  very  proline,  have  no  diseases,  and  here  is  just  the  climate  and  pas- 
turage on  our  hills  and  mountain  sides,  for  growing  the  finest  merino  and  Saxony 
fleeces,  Old  Spain  and  New  Holland  not  excepted. 
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1  have  omitted  till  last,  mentioning  the  great  staple  production,  this  land  will 
ere  long  boast  of  in  the  horticultural  line,  and  challenge  any  rival  elsewhere,  to 
beat  her  in  raising — grapes  and  wine.  'Tis  emphatically  the  land  of  the  vine, 
and  only  tellati  Italian  or  Madeirian  that  we  have  mild  winters,  dry,  hot  sum- 
mers, volcanic  soil,  lying  in  numerous  hills  and  small  valleys,  and  exposed  to  a 
constant  fanning  sea  breeze,  when  it  will  take  little  time  for  him  to  decide  with 
me.  The  summers  are  long  and  dry,  not  a  cloud  for  months  to  be  seen  in  the 
sky.  Late  crops,  however,  fruits,  vegetables,  &;c.,  may  be  raised  all  seasons,  by 
irrigating. 

A  cloudless  sky  for  months  during  summer,  and  the  necessity  of 
•watering  both  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  do  not  mature  in  spring, 
are  important  objections,  and  to  us  it  would  seem  that  the  raising  of 
corn,  sugar  cane,  and  indeed,  all  summer  crops,  (except  to  a  very  lim- 
ited extent,)  must  be  confined  to  such  locations  as  can  be  irrigated 
from  running  streams.  And  this  we  suppose  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
great  difference  between  the  price  of  wheat  and  corn — the  former  be- 
ing quoted  at  60  to  75  cents,  and  the  latter  at  81  50  to  $1  75  per 
bushel. 

We  extract  the  following  descriptions  of  different  parts  of  the 
country : 

THE  GREAT  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

Is  a  favored  land,  and  the  prodigal  hand  of  nature  has  enriched  it  with  every 
requisite  to  constitute  an  inheritance  of  freemen,  and  here  profusely  poured  forth 
her  choicest  blessings.  Let  us  glance  at  its  immense  wealth  only,  as  it  is  every 
day  revealed. 

The  valley  of  the  Sacramento  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and 
from  twenty  to  forty  miles  its  average  width.  The  great  river  rolls  through  its 
heart,  and  its  many  tributaries  impart  to  the  soil  a  never  failing  richness.  As- 
cending the  main  stream,  the  valley  will,  gradually  as  your  advance  into  its  bosom 
may  be,  open  broad,  level,  and  more  beautiful.  The  tributaries  of  the  Sacramento 
are  skirted  with  timber ;  the  oak,  live  oak,  sycamore,  black  walnut,  the  maple, 
alder,  and  the  cottonwood,  fringe  each  mountain  stream,  and  form  dense  forests 
as  you  approach  the  north. 

To  its  value,  as  a  finely  timbered  country,  let  us  add  the  important  discoveries 
made  of  late  in  this  source  of  wealth.  A  prolific  growth  of  white  and  yellow 
pine,  first  in  quality^,  has  been  recently  found  to  extend  along  the  range  of  the 
eastern  Sierra  Nevada,  easy  of  access,  and  in  many  places,  not  distant  three 
leagues  from  the  Rio  Sacramento.  The  chesnut  is  found  along  the  base  of  the 
western  range  of  mountains,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
without  a  limb.  With  fine  streams  of  water  near  by,  these  discoveries  may  be 
entitled  to  the  highest  consideration  of  our  countrymen. 
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The  Rio  Sacramento  is  navigable  to  the  head  of  the  main  valley. 

It  has  a  mine  of  gold,  and  a  probable  estimate  of  its  magnitude  cannot  be  de- 
rived from  any  information  we  have  received.  It  was  discovered  in  December 
last,  on  the  south  branch  of  the  American  Fork,  in  a  range  of  low  hills  forming 
the  base  of  Sierra  Nevada,  distant  30  miles  from  New  Helvetia.  It  is  found  at  a 
depth  of  three  feet  below  the  surface,  and  in  a  strata  of  soft  sand  rock.  Explo^ 
rations  made  southward,  the  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  to  t{ie  north  five  miles, 
report  continuance  of  this  strata,  and  the  mineral  equally  abundant.  The  vein  is 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in  thickness.  Most  advantageously  to  this  new 
mine,  a  stream  of  water  flows  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  and  the  washing 
will  be  attended  with  comparative  ease. 

Quicksilver, — There  has  been  found  a  vein  of  this  abundant  mineral,  and 
within  the  range  of  hills  in  which  the  mine  of  gold  is  situated,  and  said  to  be  not 
inferior  to  any  yet  opened.  Quicksilver  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  valley. 

Of  Salt. — We  were  yesterday  shown  a  specimen  of  salt  taken  from  a  large 
bowl  spring,  situated  twelve  miles  wept  of  the  Sacramento  river.  It  is  of  fine 
quality,  and  can  be  easily  rendered  equal  to  any  imported. 

The  wealth  of  this  great  valley  may  not  be  summed  up  in  words.  The  soil 
has  been  proved  rich,  the  climate  healthy,  notwithstanding  the  unfair  circulation 
of  reports  contradictory.  With  all  the  sickness  of  the  last  summer  months,  (and 
it  is  admitted  that  such  a  prevalence  of  fever  has  not  been  known  for  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years,  and  which  is  attributed  to  the  great  overflow  ot  the  Sacra- 
mento,) but  one  death  occurred. 

THE    PUEBLO    VALLEY. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  in  California.  It  is  about  five  miles 
wide,  and  forty-five  miles  in  length,  well  watered,  and  possessing  all  the  elements 
of  future  prosperity.  It  has  already  made  great  progre.'^s  in  agriculture, and  boasts 
several  fine  vineyards  yielding  delicious  grapes,  and  extensive  orchards,  containing 
some  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  fruit. 

The  Pueblo  San  Jose  is  about  sixty  miles  by  land  from  San  Francisco being 

situated  on  the  main  road  to  Monterey,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego.  The  soil, 
after  leaving  San  Francisco  about  five  or  six  leagues,  is  extremely  rich,  and  con- 
tinues to  improve  as  far  as  the  Salinaes  Plains,  which  are  situated  in  the  nei«-h- 
borhood  of  Monterey.  Some  of  our  finest  farms  are  on  these  plain«.  Amonf 
other  advantages,  the  Pueblo  San  Jose  possesses  almost  an  immediate  water  com- 
munication with  the  Port  of  San  Francisco.  Vessels  of  sixty  tons  burthen  can 
pass  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Estero,  with  perfert  safety,  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  The  distance  from  the  landing  to  San  Francisco,  may  be  estimated  at 
forty-five  miles.  The  passage  up  from  San  Francisco  is  often  made  in  four  hours 
by  launches,  and  steamers  could  certainly  accomplish  it  in  two  hours.  The  river 
passes  through  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  valley.  Several  mills  have  beeu 
52 
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erected  upon  its  banks,  which  are  now  in  full  operation.  At  certain  seasons,  the 
waters  of  this  river  abound  with  salmon  trout,  and  on  its  banks  thousands  of  wild 
fowl  are  collected. 

JfAPA    VALLEY. 

Nature  has  lavished  some  of  her  richest  blessings  on  this  fine  valley.  For 
beauty  and  fertility,  for  its  mineral  and  vegetable  wealth,  it  is  known  and  appre- 
ciated throughout  California.  Some  of  our  most  substantial  farmers  have  located 
there,  and  large  crops  of  excellent  wheat  are  annually  reaped.  Mr.  Yount  esti- 
mates the  average  yield  of  his  land  at  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  It  has,  however, 
occasionally  amounted  to  one  hundred  bushels.  Mr.  Y.  sowed  ten  acres  with 
wheat,  from  which  he  obtained  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels.  The  ensuing 
season  the  same  land  yielded  the  same  quantity  ofl^rain,  without  any  cultivation, 
and  without  a  single  seed  being  sown.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  we  are 
informed  is  generally  the  case  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Yount  has  been 
fourteen  years  a  resident  ot  California,  and  assures  us  that  he  has  not,  during  that 
time,  seen  sick  wheat,  and  that  his  crops  have  been  but  seldom  injured  by  mildew. 
Cheat  or  rye  grass  has  never  been  found  in  tliis  country. 

The  soil  is  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  corn.  By  breaking  the  ground  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  planting  in  April,  good  crops  may  be  obtained  without  care  or  irriga- 
tion, especially  in  the  lowlands.  Forty-five  bushels  to  the  acre  is  about  an  ave- 
rage crop.  The  Irish  potatoe  is  easily  rai.''e(i,and  yields  fully  as  much  as  in  the 
United  States.     The  potatoes  produced  are  large,  healthy,  and  perfectly  mealy. 

]Mr.  Y.  produced  from  his  garden  a  radish  fourteen  inches  long,  and  fifteen  in- 
ches in  circumterence.  Seven  men  breakfasted  on  it,  and  found  it  well  flavored. 
Mr.  Y.  has  one  hundred  peach  trees  on  his  farm,  also  apples,  olives,  apricots, 
pears,  and  the  finest  quality  of  grapes.  All  produce  abundantly.  It  is  Mr.  Y.'s 
opinion  that  oranges  would  flourish  here  as  well  as  other  fruits. 

FORIC    OR    king's    LAKE. 

There  is  a  vast  tract  of  lay.d  extending  from  the  35th  to  the  37th  degree  north 
latitude,  between  the  coast  range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  represented  by  those  who 
have  visited  it,  as  one  of  the  lovliesl  and  most  fertile  regions  they  ever  saw, 
abounding  with  beautiful  streams,  emptying  into  a  large  lake,  known  as  Fork  or 
King's  Lake.  The  country,  it  is  said,  can  be  compared  to  avast  garden,  covered 
with  a  variety  of  wild  flowers,  of  all  colors,  and  well  provided  with  timber. 
The  springs  or  head  vraters  of  the  San  Joaquin,  are  not  far  distant  from  this 
place.  The  Indians  inhabiting  that  region  are  the  only  obstacle  to  its-  immediate 
settlement. 

SANTA    CRUZ. 

This  is  a  prosperous  lumber  market,  and  the  first  on  the  California  coast,  situ- 
ated, bv  .sea,  90  miles  south  of  this  place,  and  25  miles  due  north  from  Monterey. 
Ailevel  tract  of  land,  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  averaging  si.K  in  width,  with  a 
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soil  which  will  grow  the  choicest  products  of  tfce  inferior  country,  and  a  climate 
ynequalled  by  any  of  the  coast,  it  must  soon,  under  the  renovating  hand  of  Amer- 
ican industry,  become  a  populous  and  important  section  of  Northern  California. 
Here  the  coast  loses  its  rug^edness,  the  hills  retire,  and  an  indentation  sufficient 
for  vessels  to  remain  at  an  excellent  anchorage  nine  months  throughout  the  year, 
affords  every  facility  for  maintaining  an  easy  trade  with  our  own  and  foreign 
ports.  The  limber  growing  qualities  of  the  soil  of  Pueblo  de  Santa  Cruz,  must 
ever  attach  an  importance  to  that  region,  and  prove  its  first  source  of  wealth. 
The  never  failing  red-wood,  the  oak,  two  different  species  of  pine,  the  sycamore, 
cotton-wood,  lauiel,  fir,  mattaroni,  (said  to  compare  with  the  American  cherry, 
and  excellent  for  cabinet  work,)  grow  in  great  abundance.  Very  eligible  sites  for 
mills — fine  water  power  throughout  the  year — six  lumber  mills  are  already  in 
operation.  Exportations  have  taken  pl'ace  from  this  point  to  the  Islands  of  the 
South  Sea,  and  ports  of  the  Southern  coast.  We  were  credibly  informed  that  not 
less  than  1,700,000  feet  of  lumber  were  sawed  by  five  of  these  mills  during  the 
last  summer  season. 

SUISUN    VALLEY. 

This  is,  probablj^  one  of:  the  most  beautiful  valleys  west  of  Iha  Rocky  MouH'. 
tains  ;  very  productive,  and  susceptible  of  the  highest  cultivation.  There  are 
about  eight  leagues  of  land  in  the  valley  proper,  much  of  which  is  already  sur- 
veyed, and  for  sale  in  sections,  by  Gen.  M.  G.  Vallejo,  a  very  liberal  and  high 
minded  Californian,  who  is  disposed  to  afford  every  facility  to  actual  settlers. 
This  valley  commences  within  about  five  miles  of  Benecia  City,  and  at  the  other 
end  openinc;  into  the  great  valley  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sacramento  river,  mak- 
ing a  fine  and  level  road  for  near  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  through  a 
very  fertile  country,  crossed  by  three  large  streams,  and  numerous  small  ones,, 
suitable  for  navigation  and  machinery. 

CLEAR    LAKE. 

This  is  a  fresh  water  lake,  about  seventy-five  miles  long,  and  eight  or  nine 
wide.  It  is  on  the  top  of  the  range  of  mountains  between  the  sea  coast  and  the 
Sacramento,  about  one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  about  sixty  miles 
north  of  Benecia  City.  There  is  a  wide  and  very  fertile  valley  extending  entirely 
around  this  lake,  covered  with  the  largest  burr  oak  and  other  timber,  while  the 
hills  are  covered  wi^h  the  best  pine  and  red  wood.  The  valley  around  this  lake 
is  thought  to  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  sujiply,  at  least,  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants; at  present  unoccupied,  except  by  Indians,  who  are  entirely  inoffensive,  and 
woald,  if  properly  treated,  perform  much  of  the  labor  of  opening  farms.  There 
are  many  streams  emptying  into  this  lake,  which  will  afford  the  finest  water 
power  for  manufacturing  lumber,  flour,  &c.  A  number  of  specimens  ol  lead,. 
copper,  sulphur,  and  copperas  ores,  have  been  shown,  which  were  found  in  the 
moujitains  near  the  lake. 
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On  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  opposite  Benicia  Cily,  are  high  rolling  hills,  cov- 
ered with  timber,  which  widens  off  into  an  immense  number  of  large  valleys  and 
plains,  very  fertile,  and  well  watered.  One  of  these  valleys  extends,  in  almost  a 
direct  line,  to  the  Mission  of  San  Jose,  making  a  firm  and  level  road  fiom  Benicia 
City  to  Monterey,  with  the  exception  of  the  gap  of  San  Juan  mountain,  w-ithin 
thirty  miles  of  Monterey. 

MINES    AND    MINERALS. 

It  would  be  utterly  impossible  at  present,  to  make  a  correct  estinr.ate  of  the  im- 
mense mineral  wealth  of  California.  Popular  attention  has  been  but  lately  di- 
rected to  it.  But  the  discoveries  that  have  already  been  made  will  warrant  us  in 
the  assertion,  that  California  is  one  of  the  richest  mineral  countries  in  the  world. 
Gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  other  mines 
of  great  value,  have  already  been  found.  We  saw,  a  few  days  ago,  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  gold,  from  the  mine  newly  discovered  on  the  American  Fork.  From 
all  accounts  the  mine  is  immensely  rich — and  already,  we  learn,  the  gold  from  it, 
collected  at  random  and  without  any  trouble,  has  become  an  article  of  trade  at 
the  upper  settlements.  This  precious  mettle  abounds  in  this  country.  We  have 
heard  of  several  other  newly  discovered  mines  of  gold,  but  as  these  reports  are 
not  yet  authenticated,  we  shall  pass  over  them.  However,  it  is  well  known  that 
there  is  a  placero  of  gold  a  few  miles  from  the  Ciudad  de  los  Angelos,  and  another 
on  the  San  Joaquin.  Several  silver  mines,  specimens  of  which  we  have  seen, 
have  lately  been  discovered.  This  metal,  it  is  said,  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Pueblo  de  San  Jose,  (now  our  most  wealthy  mineral  districl.)  but  is  said  also 
to  exist  in  many  other  sections  of  this  country.  Silver,  as  well  as  copper,  we 
are  informed,  has  been  found  near  San  Diego.  Don  Juan  Bandini  is  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  rich  copper  mine  in  ttiat  region.  It  is  not  yet  in  oiDcration.  We  also 
learn  that  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Clear  Lake  is  very  richly  provided 
w/th  this  ore.     Sulphur  abounds,  especially  in  the  northern  district,  near  Napa. 

We  are  indebted  toCapt.  J.  L.  Folsom,  u.  s.  a.,  for  the  following  report  on 
coal  and  asphaltum  : 

Little  is  known  m  relation  to  mineral  coal  in  California.  As  yet  there  has  been 
no  im'mediate  demand  for  it,  and  no  scientific  researches  have  been  made,  as  there 
are  but  few  people  who  possess  the  necessary  acquaintance  with  the  subject  to 
enable  ihem  to  impart  correct  information.  We  have  heard  of  its  being  discov- 
ered at  different  points  upon  the  navigable  waters  of  this  bay,  as  also  at  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains,  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  at  San  Diego,  and  at  Todos  los  Santos,  or 
All  Saints  Bay,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  below  San  Diego.  Specimens  of 
coal  are  exhibited  from  these  and  other  localities,  by  persons  who  feel  sanguine 
of  finding  it  in  large  quantities  and  of  good  quality;  but  the  country  has  been 
much  disturbed  by  volcanic  agencies,  and  the  question  admits  of  doubt  until  suit- 
able examinations  are  made  to  elicit  the  truth.     At  present,  too  little  has  been 
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ascertained  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  confidence,  although  it  is  well  known  that 
the  country  abounds  in  combustible  bituminous  matter,  all  along  the  coast. 

At  Santa  Barbara  there  is  a  copious  fountain  of  semi-fluid  asphaltum,  which 
runs  into  the  sea,  and  covers  the  waters,  and  impregnates  the  atmosphere  for 
miles.  This  substance  becomes  hard,  so  as  to  break  like  rosin,  when  exposed  to 
the  cool  air;  and  it  is  highly  combustible.  We  are  informed  that  it  has  been  ex- 
ported to  be  used  in  the  arts  in  Peru,  and  that  formerly  much  of  it  was  consumed 
as  fuel  for  steamboats  in  Chili.  It  is  thought  it  might  be  made  useful  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  connection  with  a  moderate  amount  of  wood,  and  with  arches  adapted 
to  this  peculipr  kind  of  fuel.  Not  far  from  the  lower  Pueblo,  (Los  Angeles,) 
there  are  extensive  fields  where  it  is  constantly  boiling  up  from  the  earth.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  asphaltum  petroleum,  or  "mineral  tar"  of  commerce,  but  at 
present  no  use  is  made  of  it  except  for  covering  the  flat,  earthen  roofs  of  Cali- 
fornia houses,  to  render  them  impervious  to  the  rains.  All  along  this  coast,  a 
kind  of  dark-colored,  soft,  oily  stone  is  found,  (commonly  known  as  the  "  tar 
stone,")  which  contains  the  bituminous  matter  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
combustible.  In  the  yard  of  the  Portsmouth  Hotel,  in  this  village,  this  stone  is 
to  be  obtained,  so  saturated  with  combustible  oil,  as  to  burn  in  a  candle,  and  when 
thus  exposed  to  heat,  it  emits  a  strong  bituminous  odor. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  a  final  examination  for  coal,  however,  in  Cal- 
ifornia, it  is  quite  certain  that  the  wants  of  commerce  can  always  be  supplied  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  Island  of  Kodiak,  west  of  Sitka,  is  a  continued 
bed  of  coal ;  from  it  the  Russians  supply  their  colonies  at  the  north.  On  Van- 
couver's Island,  on  British  soil,  there  is  said  to  be  an  inexhaustible  bed  of  ex- 
cellent coal ;  and  at  Nisqually,  on  the  main  land,  opposite  Vancouver's  Island, 
and  on  American  soil,  there  are  coal  fields,  of  unknown  extent,  running  cfi  to 
the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Columbia.  The  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  English  naval  officers,  familiar  with  that  portion  uf  Oregon,  unite  in 
representing  it  as  rich  in  quality,  and  abundant  in  quantity.  Both  Vancouver's 
Island  and  Nisqually  have  good  harbors,  and  the  coal  is  found  immediately  upon 
the  beach.  Surface  coal  was  broken  up  by  the  Indians,  and  delivered  on  the 
beach,  for  an  English  vessel,  for  about  forty  cents  per  ton,  and  it  was  represented 
to  be  of  the  finest  quality  by  the  officers  who  used  it.  Allowing  $4  per  ton  for 
freight  from  Nisqually,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  high  estimate,  and  it  is  believed 
that  Oregon  coal  can  be  furnished  in  this  port  at  a  less  cost  than  Pennsylvania 
coal  in  New  York.  At  all  events,  it  will  be  so  cheap  as  to  ensure  the  success  of 
any  commercial  enterprise  based  upon  its  consumption. 

Several  regions  of  the  country  around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  appear  to  be 
literally  covered  with  imniense  beds  of  quicksilver.  Of  these  mines,  those  of 
San  Jose  are  at  present  the  most  celebrated. 

The  following  facts  and  statements  respecting  the  quicksilver  mine  of  New 
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Almadin,  has  been  kindly  furnished  to  us  by  an  intelligent  gentleman,  lately  from 
that  vicinity: 

"The  quicksilver  mine,  called  New  Almadin,  (after  the  celebrated  one  owned 
by  the  Kothschlds,  at  Almadin,  in  Spain,)  is  situated  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  Pueblo  de  San  Jose.  The  ore  is  found  in 
one  of  the  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Azul,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains.  It  is  about  seventy-five  miles  from  the  town  of  San  Francisco, 
and  is  eighty  or  ninety  from  Monterey.  The  bed,  or  vein  of  the  rock  in  which 
it  is  contained,  is  forfy-two  feet  in  thickness,  and  inclines  at  an  angle  of  iorty-five 
degrees.  The  ore  differs  greatly  in  quality,  according  to  its  situation  in  the  bed — 
that  near  the  uj)per  surface  being  very  rich,  and  yielding  more  than  fifty  percent., 
whilst  that  near  the  lower  surface  is  comparatively  poor,  yielding  only  about  eight 
per  cent.  The  average  amount  of  pure  metal  obtained  is  probably  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-five  i)er  cent.  This  is  said  to  be  a  much  higher  rate  than 
that  of  Almadin  in  Spain.  The  works  for  extracting  the  metal  are  situated  near 
a  permanent  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  about  a  mile  from  the  mine. 
They  are  at  present  very  imperfect,  and  upon  a  very  limited  scale,  nevertheless, 
the  quantity  of  pure  quicksilver  daily  extracted,  may  be  safely  estimated  at  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  pounds.  They  have  been  in  active  operation  only 
a  few  months,  yet  several  tons  of  the  metal  have  already  been  oblained. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  various  operations  of  the  mine  is  as 
yet  small,  on  account  of  the  imperfect  and  limited  apparatus.  It  amounts,  how- 
ever, to  about  twenty.  These  are  engaged  in  breaking  out  the  ore  and  transport- 
ing it  to  the  works,  in  cutting,  carting  and  preparing  fuel,  in  tending  the  furnaces 
and  kettles,  and  in  conveying  the  mettle  to  the  seaport  towns.  Ttie  employment 
is  in  a  good  degree  profitable,  and  situations  in  the  service  gladly  accepted.  One 
of  the  emigrants  who  entered  the  country  last  autumn,  in  addition  to  supporting 
his  family,  has  already  cleared  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  per  month,  by  cat- 
ling and  carting  the  fuel  for  the  furnaces.  It  is  believed  that  others  also  have 
done  as  well  or  better. 

Alexander  Forbes,  Esq.,  H.  B.  M.'s  Consul  at  Tepic,  and  a  member  of  the  cel- 
ebrated and  wealthy  bouse  of  Barron,  Forbes  &  Co.,  is  the  principal  proprietor  of 
the  mine.  He  contemplates  visiting  Englajid  soon  for  the  purpose,  (in  part  at 
least,)  of  procuring  better  and  more  extensive  apparatus.  When  this  shall  have 
arrived  and  been  put  into  operation,  the  numher  of  persons  employed  will  doubt- 
less be  greatly  increased. 

Among  the  advantages  connected  with  the  establishment,  it  may  be  slated  that 
the  lime  necessary  to  be  mixed  with  the  ore  in  extracting  the  metal,  can  be  pro- 
cured in  the  immediate  vicinity.  An  extensive  quarry  of  limestone  has  already 
been  opened,  a  kiln  burned,  and  the  material  obtained  proved  by  repeated  experi- 
ments to  be  of  an  excellent  quality.  It  may  also  be  slated  that  a  mineral  spring 
has  been  discovered  near  at  hand.     The  water  has  not  yet  been  analyzed,  but 
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gentlemen  acquainted  with  those  of  Ballston  and  Saratoga,  pronounce  its  proper- 
ties to  be  ver}'^  similar  to  those  of  the  celebrated  Congress  water.  It  is  evidently 
very  strongly  impregnated  with  soda.  It  does  not,  however,  effervesce  like  those, 
and  in  taste  it  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  common  soda  water  of  the  founts, 
after  the  effervescence  has  subsided. 

Some  half  a  dozen  other  mines  have  also  been  discovered  in  the  neighborhood 
of  new  Almadin.  These  have  not  yet  been  wrought  sufficiently  to  justify  one  in 
speaking  confidently  of  their  prospects.  The  owners,  however,  of  several  of 
them  are  very  sanguine  in  their  expectations  that  they  will  be  as  extensive  and 
profitable  as  the  one  above  described.  Should  this  be  so,  it  is  easy  to  predict  the 
immense  benefit  they  will  ultimately  prove  to  the  business  of  the  country,  in  all 
its  various  relations  to  the  arts,  to  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce. 

We  extract  the  following  notice  of  a  recent  discovery  of  silver  : 

Pueblo  de  San  Jose,  March  28,  1848. 

Some  few  weeks  since,  Mr.  J.  F.  f\eed,  of  this  place,  left  on  a  prospecting  ex- 
pedition, and  four  miles  distant,  on  the  side  of  a  large  hill,  near  the  edge  of  the 
plain,  discovered  a  vein  of  silver  ore,  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  richest  ever 
discovered  in  the  Mexican  liepublic.  The  vein  is  three  and  a  half  feet  thick, 
having  an  uninterrupted  run  east  for  three  miles,  the  depth  yet  unknown.  With 
a  few  hours  labor,  there  has  been  uncovered  several  tons  of  ore.  It  is  fine  ore, 
and  requires  but  little  expense  in  smelting.  Viewing  it  throughout,  location, 
thickness  of  the  vein,  and  richness  of  the  mineral,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  magnificent 
concern. 

Messrs.  Ruckle  and  Reed  have  submitted  us  specimens  of  their  new  discovery, 
together  wfth  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  famous  quicksilver  ore  from  the 
mines  of  New  Almadin — the  richest  we  have  ever  seen. 

It  is  also  stated  that  two  immense  caves  are  known  to  exist  in  the 
vicinity  of  Clear  Lake,  the  one  containing  inexhaustable  quantities 
of  saltpetre,  and  the  other  abounding  in  sulphur,  both  of  the  purest 
quality. 

COMMERCE. 

The  author  of  "  Prospects  in  California,"  says  : 

Capt.  J.  L.  Folsom,  United  States  Army,  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco,  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the  following  statistics  touching  the 
commerce  of  the  place  for  the  three  months  ending  December  31st,  1847 : 

Total  value  of  ex  ports  for  the  quarter,  $49,597  53.  Of  this  amount,  $30,353  85 
were  of  the  produce  of  California,  and  was  shipped  as  follows:  $320  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  $21,448  35  to  Peru,  $560  to  Mazallan,  Mexico,  $7,285  50  to 
Russian  America,  (Sitka,)  $700  to  Tahiti.  $19,343  68  were  of  the  produce  of 
foreign  countries,  having  been  shipped  as  follows :  $2,060  to  the  United  State.s, 
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$12,442  18,  (of  which  $11,340  were  coined  gold  and  silver,)  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  $4,831  50  to  Mazatlan,  Mexico. 

Total  value  of  imports  for  the  same  period  was  $53,589  73,  and  of  this  amount 
$6,790  54  came  from  the  United  States,  $7,701  59  from  Oregon,  $3,676  44  from 
Chili,  $31,740  73  from  the  Saiulwich  Islands,  $2,471  32  from  Sitka,  R.  A., 
$492  57  from  Bremen,  $550  54  and  $160  from  Mexico. 

These,  and  other  authentic  data  for  which  we  have  no  space  here,  give  room 
for  the  following  remarks :  The  exports  of  California  produce,  for  the  time  stated, 
were  not  equal  to  three-fii'lhs  of  her  imports;  in  other  words,  there  is  a  large 
balance  of  trade  against  the  country.  There  has  been  a  heavy  drain  of  specie  to 
balance  the  account,  and  still  the  imports  exceed  the  exports.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  hides  and  tallow,  the  former  to  the  United  States,  and  the  latter  to  Peru. 
We  have  abundant  means  for  tanning  the  former  in  California,  where  the  best 
hides  are  sold  for  less  than  $1  50  each,  in  cash ;  but  they  are  taken  to  the  United 
States,  and  returned  to  us  in  manufactured  boots,  at  from  $6  50  to  $18  per  pair. 
We  sell  our  tallow  at  seven  or  eight  cents,  and  buy  pressed  tallow  candles  at 
seventy  five  cents  per  pound.  We  have  the  finest  timber  about  our  hill  sides  and 
valleys,  and  we  have  imported  indiflferent  Oregon  lumber,  at  fifty  dollars  per  thou- 
sand. There  are  hundreds  of  milch  cows  upon  every  farm,  and  we  import  butter 
from  the  United  States  and  Oregon  at  fifty  and  seventy-five  cents  per  pound,  and 
cheese  at  corresponding  prices.  The  country  swarms  with  beeves,  thousands  of 
which  are  slaughtered  for  their  skins  and  tallow,  every  year,  and  the  ranchos  of 
the  interior,  and  the  streets  of  our  villages,  are  infested  with  swine,  while  we  are 
importing  beef  and  pork  from  the  Uliited  Slates,  at  $15  or  $18  per  barrel. 

Our  rivers  and  the  coasts  are  alive  with  the  finest  salmon  and  other  fish,  and 
we  import  inferior  salted  articles  from  Oregon  and  the  United  States.  We  have  a 
soil  and  climate  capable  of  producing  crops  of  vegetables  the  year  round,  in  suffi- 
cient abundance  to  supply  any  market  in  the  vi'orld,  and  we  have  imported  pota- 
toes, onions,  turnips,  cabbages,  &c.,  from  Oregon.  The  average  cash  price  for 
wheat  for  the  last  fifteen  months,  has  been  fifty  cents,  or  less,  per  bushel,  and 
whole  cargoes  of  it  are  awaiting  a  market  in  the  country,  while  we  have  been 
importing  flour  from  the  United  States,  Chili,  and  Oregon,  at  an  average  cost  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  dollars  per  barrel.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  wheat  can  be 
produced  in  California  at  a  less  cost  than  in  the  eastern  States,  and  during  the 
time  we  have  been  importing  foreign  flour,  there  has  actually  been  an  abundant 
supply  of  grain  in  the  country;  but  mills  are  wanting,  and  those  we  have  are  of 
a  very  inferior  character. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  question  which  is  of  some  importance  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  official  reports  show  that  a  great  portion  of  the  trade  to  this  coast  is 
indirect,  and  consequently  costly  to  the  consumer.  The  greatest  proportion  of  the 
trade  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  period  in  question,  was  with  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  Chili;  and  the  tables  show  that  almost  the  whole  amount  of  this  trade  was 
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for  articles  not  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  either  of  those  countries.  Hence 
we  are  made  to  pay  duties  and  profits  to  the  merchants  and  governments  of  those 
countries,  by  these  indirect  channels  of  traffic.  We  are  now  receiving  cargoes 
from  the  United  States  and  the  East  Indies,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  time  is  not 
•  distant  when  the  Pacific  coast  will  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  direct  and  cheap 
trade. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  glance  at  the  trade  of  the  Pa- 
cific as  exhibited  in  the  ports  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In  the  year  1843,  five- 
eights  of  the  merchantmen,  and  two-thirds  of  the  trade  entering  the  port  of 
Honolulu,  were  American.  Up  to  the  year  1844,  more  than  one-half  of  the  men- 
of-war  stopping  at  the  Islands  were  American.  In  1843,  two-lhirds  of  all  the 
whalers  entering  the  port  of  Honolulu  for  refreshments  were  American,  and  the 
records  show  about  the  same  number  for  many  years  past.  An  intelligent  mer- 
chant from  the  Islands  has  made  the  following  estimate  of  the  business  of  their 
ports,  as  derived  from  the  visits  of  whalers,  merchantmen,  and  men-of-war,  as 
also  an  estimate  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Islands  at  the  present  time  : 

Amount  of  trade  from  whalers  and  their  crews,  per  annum,  -  $250,000 

From  men-of-war  and  their  crews, 175,000 

Merchantmen  and  crews, 30,000 

Amount  of  exports,       -.- 170,000 

Amount  of  imports,         ....  -  -         ..         350,000 

It  is  but  fair  to  suppose  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  most  of  the  whalers 
and  men-of-war  which  now  seek  refreshments  at  the  Islands,  will  enter  their 
own  ports  on  this  coast,  where  every  thing  which  their  situation  requires  can  be 
got  at  a  less  cost,  under  their  own  Hag.  It  has  been  seen  that  about  32,000  dol- 
lars of  the  trade  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  three  months  ending  December  31st, 
1847,  was  with  the  Islands,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  amount  was  for  articles 
not  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  those  Islands.  It  would  be  a  moderate  estimate 
to  allow  the  same  amount  of  trade  with  all  the  other  California  ports,  for  the  same 
period,  and  this  would  be  an  annual  indirect  and  cosily  trade  with  the  Islands  of 
about  250,000  dollars.  This  traffic  must  speedily  assume  its  natural  channels; 
and  if  we  allow  a  fair  proportion  of  the  trade  with  whalers,  merchantmen,  and 
men-of-war,  to  be  transferred  to  the  coast,  it  will  make  an  immodiale  change  of 
about  half  a  million  annually.  The  trade  with  the  whalers,  merchantmen,  and 
men-of-war,  (say  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,)  is  of  the  most  profita- 
ble kind,  as  it  is  almost  exclusively  for  the  products  of  the  country — beef,  pork, 
flour,  poultry,  vegetables,  &c.  When  we  consider  that  this  is  more  than  equal  to 
the  entire  exports  of  California  at  the  present  time,  it  will  appear  to  be  worth  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  citizens  of  this  coast,  and  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. The  trade  is  with  our  own  people  for  articles  which  our  soil  is  abun- 
dantly able  to  produce  in  the  utmost  profusion,  and  every  motive  of  sound  policy 
and  good  sense  calls  loudly  for  its  transfer  to  our  own  ports. 
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SHIPPING. 

There  were  85  arrivals  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  in  tlie  year 
ending  the  31st  March,  1848.  The  vessels  are  classed  as  follows: — 
ships  28,  barks  15,  brigs  23,  schoon&rs  16,  and  3  men-of-men,  viz. : 
1  frigate  and  2  sloops.  The  vessels  were  from  the  following  ports, 
namely. : — Sandwich  Islands  12,  Colmnbia  River  6,  New  York  2,  San 
Pedro  1,  United  States  3,  Monterey  12,  Oregon  1,  Bodega  3,  Santa 
Cruz  5,  Chili  2,  northwest  coast  4,  southeast  1,  New  Bedford  6,  New 
London  3,  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  2,  San  Diego  1,  Sousoleto  1,  Sitka 
1,  Astoria  1,  Canton  1,  and  Boston  1.  Sixteen  of  the  number  were 
whalers.  The  monthly  arrivals  were  as  follows : — April,  1847,  10, 
May  1,  June  1,  July  8,  August  11,  September  19,  October  5,  Novem- 
ber 4,  December  5,  January  3,  February  3,  and  3  in  March. 

MARKETS. 

San  FRAxnisco,  March  29,  1848. 

The  sales  for  the  week  have  been  much  heavier  than  any  for  the  month  past. 
A  slight  depression  in  ihe  money  market  has  not  affected  the  general  tenor  of 
business.  Much  activity  has  been  visible  in  all  branches.  The  auction  sales 
have  been,  generally,  well  attended. 

Beef. — Salt,  imported,  SI 2  per  bbl.     None  in  market. 

Fresh  Beef. — Ready  sale  $2  per  cwt. 

Beef. — On  the  hoof,  from  $5  to  $8  per  head,  dull  sale. 

Bacon. — Scarce,  California  best,  1.5c.     Imported,  25c.  per  lb. 

Butter. — Market  flush,  sales  brisk  at  50c.  per  lb. 

Barley. — Scarce,  ready  sale  at  $1  50  per  bushel. 

Beans. — Market  overstocked,  sales  moderate  at  SI  37  per  bushel. 

Corn. — Very  scarce,  ready  sale  at  $1  50  per  bushel. 

Clteese. — Scarce,  sales  dull.     California  best,  25c.  per  lb.     Oregon  best,  374c. 

Fresh  Cranberries. — Very  scarce,  ready  sale  at  $12  per  bbl. 

Eggs.-  -Ready  sale  at  50c.  per  dozen. 

Flour. — The  market  well  stocked,  sales  rather  inactive.  Prices — California, 
$4  per  cwt.:  Oregon,  S4  25:  Chili,  $4  12i,  scarce. 

Dried  Fruit. — Apples — Very  scarce,  ready  sale  at  25c.  per  lb.     Currents — Very 
scarce,  ready  sale  at  25c.  per  lb.     Peaches — Very  scarce,  ready  sale  at  37aC 
per  lb.     Peas  very  scarce,  12ic.  per  lb. 

Hay. — Scarce,  ready  sale,  good  article,  $30  per  ton. 

Horses. — From  $15  to  $35. 

Hides. — Ready  sale  at  $1  50. 

Mutton. — On  the  hoof,  $2  per  head. 

Onions. — Scarce,  ready  sale  at  $2  per  25  lbs. 

Pork. — Salt,  imported,  $14  per  bbl.     None  in  market 
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Potatoes. — Market  full,  sales  small  and  rather  dull.  California,  50c.  per 25  lbs. 
Oregon,  75c. 

Peas. — Market  full,  sales  moderate  at  $1  25  per  bushel. 

Fresh  Salmoii. — Scarce,  ready  sale  at  12ic.  per  lb. 

Pickled  Salmon. — Market  full,  sales  dull,  prices  §8  to  $9  per  bbl. 

Turnips. — Scarce,  ready  sale  at  $3  per  bbl. 

Tallow. — Ready  sale  at  5c.  per  pound. 

Wheat. — The  o;eneral  tone  of  the  market  flat.  Sales  small,  country  overstocked, 
price  62.Jc.  per  bushel. 

Boards  and  Joice. — Market  flush.     Pine  and  redwood,  best,  $50  per  1,000  feet. 

"  WHOLESALE   PRICES   CURRENT." 

We  extract  some  of  the  leading  articles  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  contemplate  a  removal  to  the  country:  Ale,  English,  §3  50  to 
4  00  per  dozen.  Bread,  navy,  per  lb.,  6  to  9 ;  pilot  7  ;  crackers, 
per  box  $3.  Candles,  per  lb.,  dip  tallow  18,  mould  20,  sperm  50  to 
70  cents.  Coal,  bituminous,  per  ton,  $20,  charcoal,  per  bush.  25  cts. 
Coffee,  per  lb.,  15  (a)  20.  Cordage,  per  lb.,  hemp  12  (a)  15  ;  Manil- 
la 12.  Domestics,  per  yard,  brown  cotton,  8  (a)  10,  white  10  (a)  14, 
blue  drills  18  Co)  21.  Iron,  American  none,  English  bar  per  lb.  Be, 
do.  hoop  8,  Swedish  10,  Russia  10  ©  12,  sheet  18.  Lead,  pig  per  lb. 
8c.  Leather,  per  doz.,  upper  $72,  calf  |72,  sole  25c.,  harness  18  © 
36.  Molasses,  per  gallon  50  to  60c.  Nails,  cut,  per  keg,  $10  50, 
wrought  20c.  per  lb.  Oils,  per  gal.,  olive  |5,  linseed  $2,  sperm  $1, 
whale  30c.  Rice,  American,  per  lb.,  8|,  Manilla  Q\c.  Salt,  coarse, 
per  bbl.,  $3.  Steel,  American,  per  lb.,  10c. ,  English  12,  German  20. 
Sugar,  brown,  per  lb.,  6  (g)  Yc,  loaf  18  (a)  20.  Tallow,  per  lb.,  5c, 
Wine,  California,  per  bbl.,  $12,  Port  $8  (a)  12.  Wool,  California, 
per  lb.,  12^  cents. 

The  population  of  the  town  of  San  Francisco  exeeeds  800 — consist- 
ing of  male  adults  575,  female  adults  177,  children  of  an  age  proper 
to  attend  school  60.  The  population  has  increased  more  than  100 
per  cent,  in  eight  months. 


ART.  v.— THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  TERRITORY  WEST  OF  THE 

MISSISSIPPI. 

We  understand  that  J.  Loughborough,  Esq.,  of  Liberty,  Missouri, 

has  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  collecting  materials  for  a  history 

of  the   discovery  and   early  settlement   of   the  territory  west   of  the 

Mississippi,  embracing  the  migrations,  present  positions  and  charac- 
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teristics  of  the  Indian  tribes  ;  the  history  of  the  fur  trade,  and  the  trade 
to  Santa  Fe  ;  and  also  the  geology,  botany,  soil,  climate,  and  natural 
history  of  the  country. 

From  the  information  that  we  have  received  Iti  regard  to  the  indus- 
try and  labors  of  the  author,  we  are  lead  to  expect  a  work  both  inter- 
esting and  useful,  and  one  that  will  justly  claim  the  patronage  of  the 
American  people. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  author  for  the  perusal  of  a 
portion  of  his  manuscript,  and  are  permitted  to  transfer  the  first  chap- 
ter of  his  work  to  our  pages.  It  will  be  perceived  that  he  has  com- 
menced with  the  expedition  of  De  Soto,  to  whom  he  awards  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  European  that  ever  beheld  the  mighty  Mississippi. 
With  De  Soto's  expedition  begins  the  recorded  history  of  this  great 
valley;  all  anterior  to  that  era  is  a  sealed  book  to  the  European  races. 
How  deeply  impressive  the  reflection  that  we  are  ignorant  of  all  the 
deeds  which  were  done  upon  this  broad  continent  from  the  time  that 
it  appeared  above  the  waters,  until  the  landing  of  Columbus!  The 
seals  of  this  book  may  never  be  broken,  but  we  may  rescue  from  obli- 
vion the  memory  of  those  tribes  whose  land  we  inherit  and  upon  whose 
dust  we  tread.  We  heartily  wish  our  author  the  most  complete  suc- 
cess in  his  researches. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Columbus  was  the  first  European  who  conceived  Ihe  idea  of  voyaging  west- 
ward to  the  Indies,  and  to  this  idea  of  his,  we  are  indebled  for  the  discovery  of 
the  new  world.  He  lived  and  died  in  the  conviction  that  he  had  only  reached  the 
Indies,  and  never  for  a  moment  suspected  that  he  had  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  world  a  new  and  magnificent  continent.  This  error  occasioned  him  to  give 
the  name  of  Indians  to  the  natives  of  the  new  continent,  which  they  have  ever 
since  retained,  although  the  error  was  detected  at  a  very  early  period  after  his 
death.  This  cherished  dream  of  ambition  seems  to  have  descended  to  nearly  all 
his  successors  in  discovery  and  conquest.  It  animated  the  courage  of  Cortez, 
stimulated  the  energies  of  Balboa,  and  fired  the  ambition  of  Pizarro.  Prompted 
by  the  hopes  it  inspired,  Magellan  rounded  the  Cape,  and  traversed  the  Pacific 
ocean ;  Grijabra  encountered  the  storms  and  ciurents  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and 
Ponce  de  Leon  and  DeSoto  braved  the  terrors  of  an  unknown  and  insalubrious 
region.  The  fate  of  the  last  mentioned  hero,  impressed  the  Spaniards  with  a  con- 
viction that  a  passage  westward  could  not  be  found  north  of  Mexico,  and  they 
ceased  their  efforts  in  that  direction. 

But  the  vital  importance  of  obtaining  the  command  of  such  a  passage,  should 
it  exist,  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  English,  and  the  French  also;  and  nearly 
all  of  the  early  expeditions  fitted  out  by  these  governments,  were  for  this  purpose, 
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or  at  leas't  lor  it,  in  conjunction  with  other  secondary  objects.  Cartierand  Cham- 
piain  eagerly  inquired  of  the  natives  of  Canada,  whiiher  the  majestic  St.  Law- 
rence would  lead  them.  The  pious  missionaries  who  first  penetrated  to  the  great 
interior  Lakes,  were  struck  with  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle,  and 
could  not  divest  themselves  ot  the  idea,  that  as  from  these  vast  reservoirs,  rivers 
were  known  to  flow  north,  south,  and  east,  another,  fed  by  the  same  exhaustless 
fountains,  would  be  found  to  roll  its  bright  waters  towards  the  setting  sun  ;  and 
they  listened  with  iirofound  interest  to  the  accounts  of  the  natives,  who  told  them 
of  a  stream  far  westward,  which  they  called  Oregan,  an  orthography  which 
Humboldt  preserves.  In  their  early  maps,  a  river  of  this  name  is  laid  down  as 
flowing  out  of  Lake  Winnipeck,  and  in  their  narratives  the  name  Oregan  first 
occurs.  Nor  were  the  English  behind  others  in  their  solicitude  on  this  subject 
Many  of  their  early  voyages  had  this  end  in  view  ;  the  Bay  Company  was  organ- 
ized for  this  purpose,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  they  have  spared  neither  men  nor 
means  to  secure  to  themselves  the  immortal  honor. 

Ferdinand  De  Soto,  a  native  of  Xeres,  in  Spain,  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
vigor  of  mind  and  character,  second  only  to  Cortez  and  Pizarro  in  his  achieve- 
ments, and  probably  equal  to  either  oi  them  in  qualification.  He  was  unfortunate 
only  in  having  led  his  followers  into  a  region  inhabited  by  tribes  more  barbarous, 
and  less  wealthy  and  powerful,  than  the  people  who  submitted  to  the  swords  of 
his  great  predecessors  and  rivals  in  conquest.  He  had  been  the  nearest  friend  of 
Pizarro;  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  storming  of  Cuzco;  and  had  assisted  in 
the  arrest,  and  shared  in  the  spoils  of  the  unfortunate  Atahualpa,  the  Inca  of 
Peru. 

Soon  after  the  final  consummation  of  this  splendid  conquest,  he  returned  to 
Spain,  where  he  was  received  with  distinguished  honor.  The  exaggerated  sto- 
ries which  had  been  carried  to  Europe  by  the  followers  of  Ponce  de  Leon  and 
other  adventurers,  awakened  in  the  ardent  mind  of  De  Soto  a  burning  ambition  to 
add  another  to  the  list  of  gorgeous  acquisitions  with  which  the  Crown  of  his  mas- 
ter, Charles  V,  had  already  been  enriched.  The  favor  of  the  JMonarch,  together 
with  his  own  liigh  character,  enabled  him  in  a  very  brief  period  to  tit  out  an  ex- 
pedition exceeding  in  number  and  equipments  those  which,  had  achieved  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  and  Peru.  He  sailed  at  the  close  of  the  year  1538,  from  the  port  of 
San  Lucar  of  Barrameda;  and  after  touching  at  Cuba,  where  he  left  his  wife  in 
supreme  command,  his  fleet  anchored  in  May,  1539,  in  the  Bay  of  Spiritu  Santo. 
Here  six  hundred  men,  admirably  armed  and  equipped,  with  three  hundred  horses, 
first  set  foot  upon  the  soil  from  which  fame  had  asserted  that  a  fountain  gushed, 
the  waters  of  which  restored  youth  and  health  to  all  who  bathed  in  it ;  and  within 
whose  interior  were  enclosed  nations  among  whom  the  precious  metals  had  been 
fabled  to  abound  in  exhaustless  profusion. 

From  this  point  the  perilous  march  was  commenced.  The  party  had  to  wade 
streams,  struggle  through  morasses  and  canebrakes,  and  over  the  tempest-riven 
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bodies  of  pine  and  plane  trees,  sui rounded  at  all  times  by  bands  of  natives,  ren- 
dered vengeful  and  unsparing  by  the  former  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards.  The  first 
season  brought  them  to  a  spot  a  litlle  east  of  Flint  river,  and  not  far  from  the 
Bay  of  Apajachee.  During  this  march,  two  Spanish  captives  escaped  from  the 
natives  and  joined  them,  but  tiiey  had  heard  of  no  mines  or  precious  stones. 
The  native  guides  compelled  to  lead  ihem,  could  not  be  deterred  from  leading  them 
astray,  even  by  the  fangs  of  the  terrible  bloodhounds  which  the  Spaniards  carried 
with  them^ 

Early  in  the  spring  the  adventurers  renewed  their  nomadic  march,  with  an  In- 
dian guide,  who  told  them  wonderful  stories  of  gold  and  silver  ■still  farther  in  the 
interior.  They  passed  the  Alatamaha,  and  one  of  its  northern  tributaries,  and  a« 
southern  branch  of  the  Ogeechee,  and  again  came  upon  the  Ogeechee  itself.  After 
many  wanderings,  they  found  themselves  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Savannah,, 
from  whence  they  passed  to  those  of  the  Coosa,  through  the  country  of  the 
Cherokees. 

The  Cherokees  were  one  of  the  distinct  primitive  tribss  of  the  continent, 
speaking  one  of  the  eight  languages  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  were  the 
roots  of  all  the  sixty-four  dialects  found  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  They  were- 
the  mountaineers  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent.  Their  little  villages,  nearly 
fifty  in  number,  consisting  of  a  few  cabins  each,  were  embosomed  in  the  recesses- 
of  these  encircling  mountains,  whose  blue  ridges  rose  successively,  like  natural 
amphitheatres,  their  broad  slopes  enveloped  in  magnolias  and  flowering  lores^ 
trees,  and  their  bare  peaks  shooting  up  at  intervals,  like  minarets,  to  the  clouds. 
Around  their  brows  the  heaving  clouds  were  gathered,  their  dense  folds  flashing 
in  the  sunlight,  or  illuminated  by  erratic  lightning,  or  scattered  by  the  thunder- 
bolt. There  fountains  of  living  water  gushed  from  the  hillsides,  in  snow-white 
cascades,  and  poured  their  fertilizing  waves  over  the  broad  v-alleys,  where  luxuri- 
ant vines  wound  Iheir  tendrils  overhead,  and  the  scarlet  strawberry,  with  the 
flaming  azalea,  and  other  variegated  flowers,  glillered  upon  the  surface.  There 
the  autumnal  breeze  brought  to  the  earth  the  iruit  of  the  walnut,  the  hickory  and 
the  chesnut,  and  the  fat  soil  teemed  with  rich  herbage  and  grapes,  on  which  the 
roe  buck,  the  bison,  and  the  elk  browzed  at  early  dawn  or  closing  eve.  Ah  !  who 
shall  say  how  much  of  primeval  bliss  was  here  enjoyed,  and  for  how  many  ages 
these  people  had  lived,  had  loved,  and  had  won  the  much  prized  distinction  of  the 
eagle's  plumage ! 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  the  Spaniards  arrived  at  Coosa,  and  a  short  time  after 
they  reached  a  little  town  called  Mavilla,  or  Mobile,  situated  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  Pensacola.  The  Spaniards  attempted  to  occupy  this  town,  but  they 
met  wilfi  vigorous  resistance  from  the  natives.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  more 
bloody  battle  with  the  Indians  ever  occurred  on  the  continent.  The  town  was  set 
on  fire,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  natives  were  slain  or  burned.  The 
Spaniards  had  eighteen  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded — lost  twelve 
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horses,  and  had  seventy  move  wounded — and  the  whole  of  their  baggage  was 
consumed. 

De  Soto  was  not  discouraged  by  this  mi.=hap.  Retreating  northward,  in  about 
a  month  he  entered  Chicaca,  a  town  of  the  Chickasaws,  situated  probably  on  the 
west  bank  ot  the  Yazoo.  Early  in  the  spring  having  attempted  to  enslave  some 
of  these  people,  they  set  lire  to  their  own  town  in  the  night,  and  made  a  furious 
attack  upon  the  invaders.  Eleven  of  the  christians  perished,  a  large  number  of 
Iheir  horses  were  lost,  and  their  baggage,  and  even  most  of  their  arms  were  des- 
troyed. In  this  destitute  condition  the  march  was  resumed,  and  for  seven  days 
they  struggled  through  marshes,  and  tangled  undergrowth,  with  their  bodies  torn, 
and  lacerated.  At  the  end  of  this  time  they  came  upon  Indian  settlements,  and 
De  Soto  reaped  the  immortal  honor  of  being  the  first  white  man  whose  eyes  be- 
held the  rushing  current  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  As  he  stood  upon  the  banks 
of  the  great  river  and  followed  its  course  north  and  south  with  his  eyes,  what 
visions  of  boundless  wealth  and  undying  fame  must  have  saturated  his  imagina- 
tion !  He  could,  no  doubt,  trace  in  fancy  a  long  succession  of  nations  bordering 
its  meandering  current,  among  whom  gold  and  precious  stones  were  profusely 
distributed ;  and  he  anticipated  the  day  when  equipped  by  the  bounty  of  his  Sov- 
ereign, he  should  again  traverse  as  a  conqueror  and  the  founder  of  an  empire,  the 
unknown  regions  which  his  vigor  and  perseverance  had  so  fortunately  discovered 
to  him.  But  Providence  had  reserved  this  glory  to  one  not  less  deserving,  of 
another  lineage  and  language. 

The  point  at  which  De  Soto  struck  the  river,  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  or 
near  the  lowest  Chickasaw  blufis,  approaching  the  35th  parallel.  Soon  after  their 
arrival,  more  than  two  hundred  canoes  were  manned  by  the  people  of  the  wes- 
tern bank  of  the  stream.  In  these  they  descended  the  river — the  Chief  silting 
under  awnings  of  woven  and  painted  bark,  or  willow,  gracefully  disposed,  and 
the  warriors  dressed  in  ttieir  gala  suits  of  garnished  skins  and  war  caps  of  eagle's 
plumes,  painted  in  hideous  colors,  and  armed  with  bows  and  spears.  They 
brought  gifts  of  fish  and  loaves  of  the  fruit  of  the  persimmon.  v 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  month,  barges  were  constructed  capable  of  carrying 
their  horses  across  the  stream,  and  the  foot  of  the  white  man  marked  the  western 
bank  of  the  great  river.  The  Kaskaskia  Indians  then  resided  southwest  of  the 
Missouri  river,  and  De  Soto  having  heard  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  their  country, 
(which  he  suspected  might  be  of  gold,)  determined  to  visit  that  region.  Wading 
through  morasses  and  entangled  vines,  the  party  reached  the  vicinity  of  New 
Madrid.  The  natives  adored  them  as  children  of  the  suit,  and  the  maim  and 
blind  were  brought  to  them  to  be  restored.  The  country  abounded  in  wild  fruits  : 
the  pecan,  the  mulbarry,  the  plum,  the  grape,  the  persimmon,  and  the  strawberry, 
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sprung  up  spontaneously  to  sustain  the  natives;  and  they  occupied  themselves  in 
taking  a  variety  of  fishes  from  the  streams  to  give  zest  to  the  banquet  of  fruits. 

An  exploring  party  was  despatched  northward,  but  falsely  reported  that  they 
came  upon  boundless  deserts.  De  Soto  resolved  to  penetrate  west  and  northwest. 
From  an  examination  of  the  accounts,  we  think  it  sufficiently  appears  that  he 
passed  the  heads  of  the  St.  Francis  and  Black  rivers,  over  a  region  nearly  desti- 
tute of  forest  trees,  characterized  by  successive  sterile  valleys,  and  precipitous 
heights  and  ridges,  and  occasional  fertile  bottoms,  marked  by  a  basis  of  limestone, 
resting  on  sandstone,  covered  with  red  clay,  chert,  and  broken  quartz  upon  the 
surface.  Through  the  pure  air  of  this  rugged  district,  invigorated  by  its  gushing 
streams  of  chrystal  water,  these  daring  adventurers  pursued  their  toilsome  way 
to  one  of  the  head  branches  of  White  river,  winding  through  deep  gorges,  and 
around  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  along  the  course  of  pelucid  brooks,  over  which 
rich  masses  of  dark  green  foliage  were  suspended,  and  reflected  from  the  glassy 
surface. 

Disappointed  and  despondent,  the  adventurers  turned  their  course  southward. 
For  some  distance  they  followed  the  river  through  a  succession  of  plateaus  or 
steps,  down  which  it  leaps  in  cascades,  presenting  alternately,  long  quiet  lakes, 
and  narrow  rapids  and  falls,  to  its  confluence  with  the  greater  stream;  and  then, 
after  wandering  through  various  scenery,  and  crossing  many  rivers  and  passing  a 
number  of  villages,  we  again  find  them  among  the  Tunica  Indians,  near  the  Hot 
Springs  of  the  Wachila  river.  At  Antiamxiie,  one  of  their  towns,  the  Spaniards 
spent  the  winter. 

The  natives  are  all  represented  as  in  a  condition  of  civilization  above  that  of 
nomadic  tribes,  having  fixed  abodes,  and  subsisting  upon  the  products  of  an  agri- 
culture industriously  improved,  and  depending  but  slightly  upon  the  chances  of 
the  chase.  They  were  a  powerful  and  quiet  people,  among  whom  feuds  were 
rarely  gewerated,  clothed  in  mats  wrought  of  ivy  and  bulrushes,  and  of  the  bark 
and  lint  of  trees,  with  gala  mantles  of  woven  feathers ;  and  armed  only  with  the 
bow  and  arrow.  Each  settlement  contained  a  distinct,  independent  tribe,  occupy- 
ing what  the  Spaniards  denominated  provinces.  They  were  treated  by  De  Soto 
and  his  companions,  with  useless  and  wanton  cruelty;  sometimes  being  capri- 
ciously mutilated,  at  others  enslaved  and  beaten,  and  not  unfrequently  barbarously 
committed  to  the  flames. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  adventurers  descended  the  Wachita  to  its  junction, 
wandering,  bewildered,  through  marshes  and  bayous,  filled  with  alligators  and 
venomous  reptiles;  and  thence  they  labored  on  to  Nileo,  a  well  peopled  Indian 
town,  and  finally  reached  the  province  in  which  the  Red  river  empties  into  the 
Mississippi. 
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The  natives  represented  the  territory  on  the  lower  Mississippi  as  waste,  and 
uninhabited,  and  the  alarmed  commander  despatched  an  exploring  party  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth ;  but  they  were  unable  to  make  any  progress  through  the  deep  bayous 
and  impracticable  morasses.  Disease,  in  the  form  of  vindictive  fever,  attacked 
the  camp;  their  horses  died  and  wandered  ofl,  and  the  men  fell,  daily,  victims  to 
the  insalubrity  of  the  climate.  Despondent,  and  well  nigh  desperate,  De  Soto 
rapidly  sunk  under  the  accumulated  calamities  which  surrounded  and  beset  him. 
His  physical  frame  was  shattered,  and  his  lieroic  spirit  broken.  His  devoted 
followers,  perceiving  that  the  Angel  of  Death  was  about  to  claim  his  prey,  be- 
sought him  to  name  a  successor.  He  did  so,  and,  in  some  hours  after,  sunk  into 
his  last  sleep.  His  companions  carefully  wrapped  his  body  in  a  mantle,  and 
sunk  it  in  the  middle  ol  that  great  river  which  he  was  the  first  to  behold,  and 
with  which  his  fame  is  indissolubly  associated. 

Moscoso,  the  new  commander,  debated  with  his  companions  whether  they 
should  construct  boats  and  descend  the  river,  or  endeavor  to  make  their  way  into 
Mexico  by  land;  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  it  was  less  hazardous  to 
attempt  the  latter  alternative.  Again  the  diseased  and  alarmed  adventurers  un- 
dertake their  solitary  and  perilous  march  up  Red  river,  through  bogs  and  thickets, 
and  thorns  and  brambles,  and  loathsome  and  venomous  reptiles — annoyed  by  the 
stings  of  musquitoes  and  files,  and  the  burning  beams  of  the  sun — until  they 
found  themselves  at  the  village  of  the  Natchitoches.  The  river  was  so  swollen 
that  it  was  impassable ;  and,  with  their  Indian  guides,  they  wandered  up  and  down, 
amid  dense  forests  and  turbid  waters,  and  over  naked  prairies,  covered  with  cactus, 
ferox,  and  other  thorny  plants,  until  wearied  and  panic-stricken,  they  were  lost 
in  the  vast  plains  which  expand  in  sterile  and  terrible  grandeur  towards  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Totally  disheartened,  they  attempted  to  rairace  their  steps ; 
and,  after  toiling  and  sufTering  for  many  days,  they  at  last  hail  with  gratitude  the 
rolling  current  of  the  Mississippi.  The  point  where  they  reached  the  river  was 
called  Minoya,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Red  river;  and  here  many  of  the 
enslaved  Indians  died,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Spaniards.  Erecting  a  forge,  they 
strucTc  the  fetters  from  the  natives,  and  wrought  them  into  nails.  They  sawed 
planks  bv  hand,  and  caulked  their  vessels  with  weeds,  and  constructed  a  few 
barrels  for  water.  Their  hogs  and  horses  were  killed  and  dried,  and  the  Indians 
robbed  for  other  food.  Launching  their  frail  barks,  they  floated  down  the  river 
into  the  Gulf ;  and,  after  more  than  fifty  days  of  apprehension  and  fatigue,  the 
desolate  Pilgrims  entered  the  river  Panuco.  Out  of  the  vast  number  of  ardent 
spirits  who  entered  upon  the  expedition,  only  three  hundred  and  seven  made  a 
final  escape  from  the  toils  and  perils  of  the  route.  So  terminated  the  last  attempt 
of  the  Spaniards  to  discover  a  navigable  passage  into  the  Pacific,  through  the 
continent  noitli  of  Mexico.* 

*  In  the  wiitten  account  of  Major  Long's  Expeilition  to  the  sources  of  the  St. 
Peters  river,  tlie  folldwing' passage  occurs  :  "  To  have  been  the  first  civilized  man 
who  viewed  the  mighty  Mississippij  was,  as  we  conceive,  by  no  means  an  undesira- 
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ble  distinction;  and,  however  difficult  it  may  be  at  this  distant  epocha,to  ascertain 
who  that  man  may  have  been,  the  iiiquij-y  js  not  the  less  interesting  or  useful  in  the 
liistoiy  ot  human  diseovciies.  Sofaras  our  reading  extends,  injustice  is  done  to 
Alvaio  INunez  de  Cabeza  Vaca.  He  traversed  Noilh  America  fiom  Tampa  liay  to 
Kew  Gallicia,  bet'A'ccn  the  years  1628  and  1632,  and,  consequently,  must  have  seen 
this  river,  having  crossed  ii  above  or  at  its  mouth."  As  this  is  a  jioint  of  great  in- 
terest to  western  history,  the  author,  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend  more  happily 
situated  for  the  examination  of  authorities,  has  traced  out  wliathe  believes  to  be  the 
truth  respecting  this  su|)posed  first  discovery. 

Alvaro  JNunezde  Cabeza  Vaca,  was  one  of  those  who  accompanied  Pamphilo  de 
Narvaez,  whojin  1526.  obtained  frcm  the  crown  of  Spain  peimission  to  reinvade 
Florida.  He  set  sail  with  three  hundied  men.  Where  he  landed  in  Florida  cannot 
be  precisely  ascertained,  but  it  was  probably  near  the  Bay  of  Aj.alachee.  From 
thence  the  reckless  adventurers  struck  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  without 
chart  or  guide,  or  knowledge  of  the  new  regions  through  which  they  look  their 
hazardous  way.  Seizing  upon  the  first  natives  on  whom  they  could  lay  their  hands, 
they  compelled  them  to  act  as  guiiles;  but  thee,  as  they  liad  done  in  previous  in- 
vasions of  the  Sj^aniards,  excited  their  hopes  of  conquest  and  gold,  by  telling  them 
marvellous  stoiies  of  wealth  and  splendor  lar  to  the  west,  with  the  hoj  e  of  thus 
ridding  themselves  of  their  cruel  and  avaricious  visitors.  Deluded  by  these  wild 
tales,  Karvaez  and  his  companions  wandered  on,  through  dense  forests,  entangled 
canebrakes,  deep  morasses,  and  across  many  streams,  until  he  found  himself  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Apalachee.  Here  their  hopes  of  j)lunder  weie  disai)point- 
ed,  and  again  tliey  turned  northwards:  and,  after  wandering  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred miles,  over  hills,  and  vallej  f,  and  stuams,  thicugh  briars,  and  thorns,  and 
knotted  vines,  and  suflering  the  toiments  arising  from  excessive  heat,  a  burning 
sun,  myriads  of  musquitoes,  and  the  on  very  verge  of  entire  starvation,  they  finally- 
reached  the  Bay  cf  Pensacola.  Cured  of  their  avarice,  or,  at  least,  convinced  of 
tlie  impossibility  of  gratifying  it  in  such  a  country,  they  here  constructed  a  few 
rude  boats,  and  committed  themselves  to  the  mercies  of  {he  winds  and  waves,  sus- 
tained only  by  the  prospect  of  hugying  the  coast  from  week  to  week,  until  they 
could  hail  tlie  Spanish  settlement  en  the  Panuco.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, their  fiail  barques  were  struck  by  one  of  those  sudden  squalls  so  characteristic 
of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  aud  all  of  them  ]ierished,  save  one,  which  was  stranded  on  a 
neighboring  island.  '  Of  those  whom  tlie  tempest  had  spared,  only  four  escaj.ed  the 
jaws  of  famine.  Reaching  the  main  land  on  jiortions  of  the  wreck,  these  wretched 
sufferers  wandered  for  years  in  the  interior  of  western  Louisiana,  and  northern 
Mexico,  subsisting  themselves  as  chance,  or  skill,  or  accident,  or  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence supplied  them  ;  one  day  laboring  through  bayous  and  matted  shrubs  and 
vines,  the  next  picking  their  way  over  arid  ridges, covered  with  angular  fragments 
of  rock  and  thorny  plants,  and  another  toiling  over  sandy  wastes  and  piecij/ilous 
mountains.  "Wh(S*hallsay,  or  even  venture  to  imagine,  what  must  have  been  their 
suffurings,  when,  even  at  this  day,  with  all  our  geographical  knowledge,  and  our 
superior  facilities  of  travel,  the  wide  world  contains  only  one  large  district,  (the 
•Threat  African  Desert,)  over  which  it  is  more  difficult  or  hazardous  to  pass?  Yet 
these  four  men,  one  of  whom  was  Alvaro  Nunez  de  Cabeza  Vaca,  encountered,  from 
day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  and  from  year  to  year,  all  the  necessary  dangers 
and  privations  of  such  a  journey  ;  and  not  until  the  year  1537 — fen  years  after  their 
first  landing  in  Florida — did  they  again  see  the  face  of  civilized  man.  Ihis  was 
at  Caliacan,  on  the  western  coast,  from  whence  they  were  sent  into  the  interior  of 
Mexico.  The  narrative,  as  given  by  Alvaro  himself,  is  so  defaced  with  marvels, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  eviscerate  from  it  the  precise  truth.  There  is,  however,  no 
pretence  or  evidence  that  he  ever  saw  the  Mississippi,  nor  would  it  have  contributed 
much  to  his  fame,  in  the  estimation  of  intelligent  men  ;  for,  among  all  the  extraor- 
dinary adventures  of  an  age  fruitful  in  heroic  spirits  and  daring  deeds,  we  ques- 
tion whether  there  is  one  which  will  bear  ci'inparison  with  this,  in  the  courage  ne~ 
cessary  to  encounter  danger,  the  variety  of  suffering,  and  the  strangeness  of  vicis- 
situde. 
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ART.  VI.— THE  RISE,  PROGRESS  AND  IIVFLUENCE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

BY    ALFRED    S.    VVAUGH,    ESQ.. 

SCULPTURE. 

In  the  productions  of  the  chisel,  there  is  a  loftiness  and  grandeur 
of  thought  far  surpassing  those  of  the  pencil.  Depending,  as  it  does, 
on  form  alone,  a  greater  knowledge  of  what  is  termed  drawing  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  its  successful  operation.  Every  position  in 
which  you  may  view  a  statue,  presents  new  outlines  wherein  the  ana- 
tomical knowledge  of  the  artist  is  made  manifest.  If  this  knowledge 
is  extensive,  the  truth  of  nature  irresistably  strikes  the  spectator  with 
pleasure — emotions  of  delight  take  possession  of  his  breast — while, 
at  the  same  time,  awe  and  wonder  accompany  him  in  his  contempla- 
tion. Rude  emblems  of  men,  monsters,  or  imaginary  beings,  are  pro- 
ductive of  sensations  of  terror,  or  perhaps  loathing  ;  and,  in  the  hands 
of  the  crafty,  are  powerful  agents  by  which  to  work  on  the  fears  or 
credulity  of  the  vulgar  and  illiterate ;  but,  in  its  utmost  excellence, 
sculpture  invariably  commands,  in  its  silent  grandeur,  the  respectful 
homage  of  all  classes  of  men.  Viewed  as  allegorical,  historical,  or 
personal,  it  claims  our  attention  by  its  almost  stern  reality.  The  eye 
is  not  attracted  by  its  colorless  purity ;  no  skillfully  arranged  masses 
of  light  and  shade  present  their  witching  wiles  to  the  pleasing  delu- 
sion of  the  visual  orb — no  ariel  perspective  charms  you  into  tKe  re- 
gions of  unmeasured  distance — no  transparent  tint  floats  in  thin  air — 
nor  vapor,  nor  cloud,  nor  sombre  gloom  lend  their  assistance  in  mak- 
ing up  an  enchanting  deceit.  Its  triumph  depends  on  none  of  the 
charming  trickeries  of  the  pencil.  Unadorned  by  any  of  the  meretri- 
cious aids  which  painting  gives,  it  stands  before  us  in  its  own  severe 
simplicity — grand,  in  the  loftiest  sense  of  the  term — commanding  and 
godlike.  Before  its  shrine  the  savage  stands  in  awe,  and  the  civilized 
reverences,  through  its  bright  emanations,  the  divine  source  of  intellect 
and  power. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  enchanting  spell  which  was  thrown  over  my 
every  sense,  on  first  beholding  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  I  had  been 
walking  in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican,  and  some  hours  had  been  spent 
in  feasting  my  eyes  on  the  glowing  canvass  and  breathing  marble,  en- 
joying the  rich  treasures  of  inspiration,  when  suddenly  I  found  myself 
standing  before  this  mighty  effort  of  the  Grecian  chisel.     I  gazed  in 
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silence  on  a  statue  the  most  sublime  the  eye  of  man  ever  rested  on. 
Unearthly  majesty  pervaded  every  limb.     His  apparent   action  was 
unswayed  by  mortal  effort  ;  his  muscles  seemed  to  be  calmly  brought 
into  play,  and   without  the   exhibition     of  anger,   he   was  taking  re 
venge  on  his  foes.     He  was  not    of  this   world.     But   when   I   turned 
my  eyes  to  the  head  of  this  more  than  human  production,  my  feet  in 
voluntarily  retreated,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  God 
Language  hath  no  power  to  convey  the  most   distant  idea  of  the  sub 
limity  of  that  head.     To  be  fully  enabled  to  comprehend  this  triumph 
of  art,  you  must  go  to  Rome,  and  stand  in   silence   at  the   shrine  of 
Apollo.* 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  greatness  of  the  mind  that  was  ca- 
pable of  conceiving  and  executing  so  magnificent  a  statue — a  mind 
capable  of  impressing  on  the  cold  and  inanimate  marble  all  the  at- 
tributes  of  a  divinity,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  adoration  paid  by 
ancient  pagans  to  such  mighty  works  of  art.  Our  wonderment  is 
turned  to  that  vast  intellect  whose  wide  spread  powers  stretch  beyond 
the  realms  of  earth,  and  seizing  upon  the  attributes  of  awe  and  ma- 
jeaty,  which  belong  to  Heaven  alone,  at  once  give  immortality  to  the 
creator  and  created. 

In  the  palmiest  days  of  Greece,  sculpture  swayed  the  public  taste, 
and  its  professors  commanded  the  utmost  respect  of  that  enlightened 
jieople.  Phidias,  whose  magic  chisel  transformed  the  parian  marble 
into  matchless  forms  of  living  beauty,  received  the  grateful  homage  of 
that  people  whose  temples,  palaces,  and  groves  he  had  adorned  with 
the  brilliant  creations  of  his  immortal  genius.  Cities,  and  even  whole 
nations,  contended  for  the  possession  of  his  productions,  so  great  was 
the  emulation  displayed  in  their  rivalry,  that  treasure  to  a  vast  amount 
was  tendered  him  for  a  single  statue.  This,  in  our  day  of  utilitarean- 
ism,  would,  perhaps,  be  looked  upon  as  a  sinful  waste  of  public 
money  ;  forgeting,  in  their  circumscribed  notions  of  economy,  the  vast 
good  arising  from  the  enobling  influence  of  a  refined  taste  on  the 
public  morals.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  people  desirous 
of  elevating  their  position,  that  they  should  cultivate  the  acquaintance 

•  "  The  Apollo  Belvidere  is  believed  by  the  learned  Viseonti  to  be  the  Deliverer 
from  Evil — the  work  Calamis  set  up  in  Athens,  in  memory  of  a  plague  which  raged 
in  that  city. 

Sublime  in  his  beauty,  and  terrible  in  his  anger,  it  has  been  considered  as  the 
Zcebus  Apollo  of  Homer,  destroying  the  Greeks.  It  has  also  been  looked  upon  as  a 
variation  from  a  statue  by  Phidias." — [Lectures  on  Sculpture  by  John  Flaxman, 
Esq.,  R.  A.,  London  :  John  Murray,  1829. 
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of  this,  the  noblest  of  the  liberal  arts;  for,  in  the  encouragement  of 
sculpture,  they  construct  imperishable  records  of  historical  events — 
which  serve  not  only  as  monuments  of  all  that  is  and  was  illustrious 
in  the  present  or  the  past,  but  place  defore  the  rising  generation  mon- 
itors, who  speak  to  their  young  minds  silent  but  impressive  lessons  of 
usefulness  and  wisdom.  The  influence  of  the  plastic  arts  on  the  social 
condition  of  man,  is  felt  and  appreciated  in  proportion  to  the  encour- 
agement they  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  community  at  large.  If 
they  are  fostered  with  liberal  affection  in  their  infancy,  they,  in  their 
full  maturity,  return  with  tenfold  interest  the  care  bestowed  on  them 
in  their  youth. 

A  people,  before  whose  eyes  the  godlike  creations  of  the  sculptor 
are  ever  present,  must,  of  necessity,  insensibly  imbibe  a  refinement  of 
taste  and  feeling  immeasurably  beyond  the  price  of  the  creation  of 
such  works.  Over  the  minds  of  all  classes  they  pour  a  softening  in- 
fluence, irresistably  powerful  in  their  moral  tendency,  which  at  once 
calms  the  rude  passions  into  gentleness,  and  elevates  the  mind  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  every  thing  that  is  ennobling  in  the  various  paths 
of  life. 

In  the  language  of  Flaxman  :  "  The  more  common  purposes  of 
these  arts  are  to  illustrate  the  several  branches  of  science,  from  the 
simple  elements  to  the  most  complicated  forms  and  exertions  ;  but  their 
superior  concerns  appeal  to  the  intellect  and  the  reason,  by  the  rep- 
resentation of  superior  natures,  divine  doctrines  and  history,  the  per- 
petuation of  noble  acts,  and  assisting  in  the  elevation  of  our  minds 
towards  that  excellence  for  which  they  were  originally  intended." 

The  great  aim  of  sculpture,  as  well  as  painting,  is  not  merely  the 
production  of  servile  copies  of  every  earthly  lineament,  but  an  imita- 
iiow  of  the  etherial — that  spirit  of  the  divinity  which  lights  up,  with 
celestial  radiance,  the  index  to  the  soul — which  cannot  be  caught  by 
the  hand  of  mechanical  skill,  or  stopped  in  its  brilliant  coruscation  by 
the  wonderful  agency  of  chemical  powers.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  divinity,  and  alone  has  the  command  over  its  sister  essence.  Its 
magic  touch  arrests  in  its  rapid  career,  the  vivid  flashes  which  illumines 
the  dull,  cold  clay  of  mortality,  and  proclaims  man  the  master  work 
of  God.  This  is  the  province  of  art ;  and  he  alone  who  can  rise  above 
the  servile  delineations  of  minuticB,  and  give  to  his  work  the  impress 
of  thought,  is  truly  an  artist.  Imitation,  not  copy,  is  the  test  of 
genius.     "Art  does  not  copy  nature;    it   co-operates  with   her — it 
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interprets  nature — it  makes  palpable  her  finest  essence — it  reveals  the 
spiritual  source  of  the  corporeal,  hy  the  perfections  of  its  incarnations. 
It  implies  a  marriage  between  intellect  and  soul.  It  is  the  fairest  off- 
spring of  the  human  mind.  Its  beginning  of  existence  is  a  rising  up- 
ward from  the  finite  towards  the  infinite — its  life  is  a  struggle  after 
perfection — its  home  is  in  the  inmost  chambers  of  the  spirit,  where  it 
is  apparelled  by  beauty  to  shed  radiance  on  the  earth.  Art  is  mental 
procreation,  and  the  mind  of  a  people  can  no  more  grow  without  art, 
than  its  body  can  without  generation.  It  embalms  the  past — it  beau- 
tifies the  present — it  facilitates  and  widens  the  future.* 

*  Preface   to  the  correspondence   between  Schiller  and  Goethe,  translated  by 
George  H.  Calvert,  Baltimore,  184I.  • 
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RECEIPTS   AND    VALUE    OF    PRODUCE    FROM    THE    INTERIOR. 

A  Table  showing  the  receipts  of  the  principal  articles  from  the  inte- 
rior, during,  the  year  ending  ^\st  August,  1848,  with  their  estimated 
average  and  total  value. 


Articles. 

Amount. 

Average. 

Value. 

Apples,  barrels, 

39518 

$3 

00 

$118554 

Bacon,  ass'd.,  hhds.  and  casks, 

28909 

32 

00 

925088 

Bacon,  assorted,  boxes. 

16210 

20 

00 

324200 

Bacon  Hams,  hhds.  and  tierces. 

18539 

45 

00 

834255 

Bacon,  in  bulk,  pounds. 

381140 

4 

15245 

Bagging,  pieces, 

77682 

13 

00 

1009866 

Bale  Rope,  coils. 

74325 

10 

00 

743250 

Beans,  barrels, 

20485 

2 

50 

51212 

Butter,  kegs  and  firkins, 

45213 

5 

00 

226065 

Butter,  barrels. 

1156 

20 

00 

23120 

Beeswax,  barrels. 

698 

40 

00 

27920 

Beef,  barrels. 

35598 

8 

00 

28478"4 

Beef,  tierces,. 

14662 

14 

00 

205268 

Beef,  dried,  pounds, 

56100 

6 

3366 

BufJalo  Robes,  packs, 

14 

65 

00 

910 

Cotton,  bales. 

1213805 

29 

00 

35200345 

Corn  Meal,  barrels. 

47543 

2 

00 

■  95086 

Corn,  in  ear,  barrels. 

509583 

60 

305749 
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Articles. 
Corn,  sheJled,  sacks, 

Amount. 
1083465 

Average. 
1    10 

Value. 
1192009 

Cheese,  boxes. 

52362 

3  00 

157086 

Candles,  boxes, 

16750 

4  00 

67000 

Cider,  barrels, 

344 

3  00 

1032 

Coal,  western,  barrels. 

32000 

60 

192000 

Dried  Apples  and  Peaches,  barrels, 

1585 

2  50 

3962 

Feathers,  bags. 

2594 

25  00 

64800 

Flaxseed,  tierces. 

4393 

9  00 

39537 

Flour,  barrels, 

706958 

5  00 

3534790 

Furs,  hhds.,  bundles  and  boxes, 

410 

650000 

Hemp,  bales, 

21584 

19  00 

410096 

Hides, 

47662 

1   25 

59575 

Hay,  bales, 

61934 

2  75 

170317 

Iron,  pig,  tons. 

701 

30  00 

2J030 

Lard,  hhds.. 

459 

60  00 

27540 

Lard,  barrels  and  tierces. 

216031 

17  00 

3672527 

Lard,  kegs. 

303661 

3  00 

910983 

Leather,  bundles. 

6316 

20  00 

126320 

Lime,  western,  barrels. 

14920 

1   00 

14920 

Lead,  pigs. 

606966 

2  80 

1699504 

Lead,  bar,  kegs  and  boxes, 

787 

16  00 

12292 

Molasses,  (estimated  crop,)  gallons. 

12000000 

16 

1920000 

Oats,  barrels  and  sacks, 

467219 

75 

350415 

Onions,  barrels, 

7960 

2  00 

15920 

Oil,  Linseed,  barrels. 

2327 

20  00 

46540 

Oil,  Castor,  barrels, 

1199 

25  00 

29975 

Oil,  Lard,  barrels. 

5401 

20  00 

108020 

Peach  Brandy,  barrels, 

4 

15  00 

60 

Potatoes,  barrels, 

151861 

2  00 

303782 

Pork,  barrels, 

356480 

8  50 

3030080 

Pork,  hhds.. 

14201 

35  00 

497035 

Pork,  in  bulk,  pounds, 

13564430 

3 

406932 

Porter  and  Ale,  barrels. 

3492 

7  00 

24444 

Packing  Yarn,  reels, 

3333 

7  00 

23331 

Skins,  deer,  packs, 

1361 

20  00 

21220 

Skins,  bear,  packs, 

22 

15  00 

330 

Shot,  kegs, 

5258 

18  00 

94644 

Soap,  boxes. 

6580 

2  50 

13950 

Staves,  thousand. 

2000 

40  00 

80000 

Sugar,  (estimated  crop,)  hhds., 

240000 

40  00 

9600000 

Spanish  JVIoss,  bales, 

3406 

4  00 

13624 

Tallow,  barrels, 

4357 

18  00 

78426 

576 
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Articles. 
Tobacco,  leaf,  hhds, 
Tobacco,  strips,  hhds, 
Tobacco,  chewing,  kegs  and  boxes, 
Tobacco,  bales, 
Twine,  bundles  and  boxes. 
Vinegar,  barrels. 
Whisky,  barrels, 
Window  Glass,  boxes. 
Wheat,  barrels  and  sacks, 

Other  various  articles— estimated  at 


Amount. 

Average. 

Value. 

47882 

55 

00 

2633510 

8000 

90 

00 

720000 

6390 

12 

00 

76680 

118 

3 

00 

354 

2132 

11 

00 

23450 

1199 

4 

00 

4796 

135333 

7 

00 

947331 

4260 

4 

00 

17040 

149181 

1 

80 

269659 

at 

ue, 

5000000 

Total  vail 

S7P779151 

Total  in 

1846-47, 

90033256 

Total  in 

1845-46, 

77193464 

Total  in 

1844-45, 

57199122 

Exports  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco,  for  the  year  commencing  Ist  Sep- 
tember, 1847,  and  ending  3lst  May,  1848. 


Whither  Exported. 

Liverpool 

London 

Glasgow  and  Greenock. 


1847-48.  l«47-48. 

Cotton— Bales,  Tobacco— Hhds. 

61 9817 8706 

0(J0 10  08 

27996 000 


1153 
000 

2201 
128 

2625 
(  00 
000 
75 

5252 

3371 
239 
915 


Cowes,  f'almouth,  &c 6270 

Cork,  Belfast,  5i.c 000 

Havre 123856 

Bordeaux 3178 

Marseilles 8659 

IVantz,  Cette   and  Bouen 5275 ... 

Amsterdam 1831 

Rotterdam  and  Ghent 304 

Bremen 8716 

Antwerp,  &C 14170 

Hamburg >••     ''"91 

Gottenburg • 4887 

Spain  and  Gibraltar 32565 '692 

Havana.  Mexico,  &c 254fi8 617 

Genoa,  Trieste,  &c 45228 3366 

China. 1490 O'lO 

Olherloreign  ports 13' 57 9'& 

New   York 67578 9o-3 

Boston 143989 1619 

Providence,  R.  1 1566 00l» 

Philadelphia 16213 1369 

Baltimore 12328 200 

Portsmouth 5633 01)0 

Other  coastwise  ports 3132 2-8 

Western  States 1500 OOO 


Total. 


.1201897 60364 


Export  of  Flour,  Pork, 
Corn,  for  the 


Bacon,    Lard 
year  ending  31 


Beef,  Lead,    Whisky,  and 
st  August,  1848. 


Km 

Ports.  §"3 

1-3  a 

New  York 80940 

Boston 210545 

Philadelphia....  264o2 

Baltimore 50 

Charleston 6235 

Oth'TC'stwisepts  39635 

Cuba 14038 

Otherforeignpts  94624 


M-3 


103885 
104290 
15920 
31439 
2328 
13241 
2134 
45126 


10542 
5b'55 
5482 
61128 
4218 

11865 

918 

1346 


cs 


50 


299871 
391690 
59998 
74947 
9777 
13203 
132407 
413603 


ncq 

6662 
8523 

575 
15  J8 

311 
2725 

427 
20630 


Q 

< ,: 

358989 
144181 
79438 
10431 
35 


9785 

687 

4226 

5364 

12419 

37977 

562 


81 

262233 

268501 

6967 

6937 
59007 
59486 
660630 


Total 47-2519   318363   46054   1395496    41381    594S29   71020   1223861 
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Exports  of  Sugar  and  Molasses,  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  SI,  1848. 

1817-8.  1847-8, 

Whither  Exported.  Hhdf.^^^'^Bhls.  Hh^.'^^^^^h,.. 

Charleston,  S.   C 3355  639  ^rfifiJ, 

Savannah 806  ii'n 

ProviJence  and  Bristol, k'l.V     ...  ::;;  jojl  "^If^ 

1°?''^'^ • 3674  8fi9  m?  5067 

Baltimore inaa  unc^a  ,i-,„  °'^"'' 

Morfoik................:;;::y  ^^'^        ^^^^  1522         12002 

Kichmond  and  Petersburg,.!  (   ^^^S  861  ....                   712i. 

Alexandria,  D.C, 030 

JVIobile '    '  fntn  tcnii  ****                         " 

Apalachicolaand  Pensacola..  1738  426  ^osi 

°"^"P«^'« •_rn  _^  2I42                   1015 

To'al S91S2  11942  11866  "90638 

Comparative  prices  of  Sugar,  on  the  Levee,  on  the  first   of  each 
month,  for  five  years  * 

1847-8  1846-T  1S45-6  1844-5  1843-4 

Cents.  Cents.  Ceuts.  Cents.  Cents. 

September,  5  ©  Yf  4^(5)  1\  6  Q  6^  5  (a)  6f     5^©  6| 

October,  5  ©  1^  6^©  9  6f5)'7i5(5)6f6(a)'7 

November,  3  ©  5^  5^©  V  5©7  5©5|5(5)6i 

December,  2|(a)  5  4^©  1  4  ©  6^  3  ©  5|     4|©  6i 

January,  2  ©  5  5  ©  '7^  4^©  6^  2%(a)  H     4f©  "7^ 

February,  2^0  5i  5  ©  7^  4  f5)  6^  2^©  H     5  ©  Vi 

March,  2if5)  5  5\(a)  VJ  4  Q'  6i  3  Q  5i     5  ©  7^ 

April,  2^fa)  5  51©  7^  4  ©  6^  5  ©  6J     51©  7i 

May,  1^©  4^  5  ©  7^  4^©  6^  5  ©  6|     5-^©  7^ 

June,  li©  4i  5  ©  7i  4  ©  6^  4^©  6^     4|©  6J 

July,  2i©  4|  5  ©  7|  4  ©  6f  4^©  6i     4|©  6^ 

August,  2|©  4i  5i©  8  4^©  7i  5J©  7       4^  a   6f 

[New  Orleans  Price  Current. 

*ln  our  review  of  the  Patent  Office  Report,  see  ante  page  538,  our  estimates  for 
the  Sugar  Crop  of  1847  w^re  taken  from  the  "Picayune"  of  September  Ist, 
1848.  We  find,  by  comparing  the  tables  in  the  "Picayune"  with  those  of  the 
"  New  Orleans  Price  Current,"  from  which  the  present  table  is  taken,  that  they 
are  differently  made  up,  though  the  results  are  about  the  same. 

In  fairness  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  we  wish  to  say  that  the  prices  of 
sugar  for  the  last  five  years,  have  ranged  higher  than  our  remarks  at  page  538 
would  seem  to  indicate.  We  find,  however,  that  the  average  at  New  Orleans  has 
not  reached  six  cents  per  pound  since  1843-4.  We  are  still  of  opinion  that  our 
estimate  for  the  sugar  crop  of  1847,  is  not  too  low. — [Editors. 
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.  Having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tenth  number  of  the  Western  Journal, 
we  trust  that  we  shall  be  excused  for  adverting  to  our  own  affairs.  To  us,  few 
things  coold  be  moie  embarrassing  than  canvassing  for  our  own  work;  and  hence 
we  have  waited  until  those  confiding  friends  who  generously  came  to  our  support 
at  the  commencement,  should  have  time  to  judge  of  its  merits.  We  are  not  so 
vain  as  to  imagine  that  we  have  given  satisfaction  to  all  our  readers,  nor  so  ego- 
tistical as  to  suppose  that  we  have  done  complete  justice  to  the  work.  Yet  we 
may  be  allowed  to  say  that  many  of  our  patrons  have  kindly  expressed  their  ap- 
probation of  our  labors,  and  are  pleased  to  encourage  us  in  the  hope  of  being  use- 
ful to  the  country.  From  such  individuals  we  venture  to  claim  somethmg  more 
than  the  money  price  of  the  work :  we  claim  their  iiifluence  in  extending  its  cir- 
culation. If  they  are  convinced  of  its  utility,  we  hold  it  to  be  their  duty  to  aid  in 
extending  its  usefulness,  and  we  respectfully  invite  them  to  discharge  this  duty 
by  explaining  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  soliciting  subscriptions. 

We  have  still  on  hand  a  considerable  number  of  the  current  volume — these  we 
will  dispose  of  for  $2,50,  and  any  individual  sending  us  five  dollars  before  the 
commencement  of  the  next  volume,  will  be  entitled  to  the  first  and  second  vol- 
umes. After^the  close  of  the  first  volume,  the  work  will  be  enlarged  to  72  pages, 
printed  with  new  type  and  on  good  book  paper.  With  these  improvements  we 
cannot  afford  the  second  volume  alone  for  less  than  three  dollars. 

Our  distant  subscribers  who  are  in  arrear  for  their  subscription,  will  confer  an 
important  favor  upon  us  if  they  will  remit  by  mail,  at  their  earliest  convenience. 


TO  AGENTS. 

We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  agents  to  the  foregoing  address  to  our  pa- 
trons, and  desire  that  they  should  be  guided  by  it  in  the  discliarge  of  their  duty. 
We  respectfully  solicit  their  active  exertions. 


TO    EDITORS. 

Our  friends  in  the  interior  with  whom  we  exchange  would  greatly  oblige  us  by 
publishing  our  terms  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  We  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  this  service,  and  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  do  not  claim  it  except  from 
such  as  may  believe  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  promoting  the  public  good. 


Large  Hemp  Stalk. — We  have  received  from  Capt.  J.  T.  Cleveland  a  Hemp 
Stalk  produced  on  his  farm  in  Howard  county,  Missouri,  which  measures  8i 
inches  in  circumference.  He  informs  us  that  it  measured  over  nine  inches  when 
taken  from  the  ground. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  noticing  two  typographical  errors 
which  occur  in  Capt  C.'s  communication  on  the  growth  of  Hemp,  in  the  August 
number.  At  page  441,  line  30,  for /care  read  have,  and  at  page  444,  line  32,  for 
land  read  hancL 
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JOHN'D.    M'MURRAY.  JAMES  M.  DORMAN' 

IRON  RAILING  MANUFACTORY, 

CORNER  OF  THIRD  AND  PINE  STREETS. 

C10NTINUE  fo  manufactureat  the  above  eslablishment,  all  kinds  of  Plain  and 
J  Ornamental  Iron  Railing-,  Balconies,  Bank  and  Jail  Doors,  Book  Safes,  Fire- 
Vaults,  Iron  Window  Shutters,  Iron  A%vnings,  Lightning  Rods,  Bedsteads,  Gra- 
tings, and  in  fact,  any  thing  which  can  be  formed  of  Iron. 

BURD,  RUGKBR  &  CO., 

No.  45  Main  Street^  St  Louis,  Missouri, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

COPPER,  TIN,  AND  SHEET  IRON  WARE, 

SS«ii.l>  S'2251'^3  ^JIEIISBS  a.Sii.2>3 

BELLS,  weighing  f\om  20  to  400  pouwis,  Brass  Castinjs,  Beer 
and  Soda  Pumps,  and 

Card^  Seal,   and  General  Engraving    OHiccj 

25  Chesnut  street,  nearly  opposite  the  Republican  Office. 

BANK  NOTES,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Bill  Heads,  Diplomas,  Business. Professional. 
Visiting,  Wedding  and  other  Cards;  Notarial,  Count}',  Odd  Fellows,  Sons  of 
Temperance,  Masonic  and  Probate  Seals;  Wood  Cuts,  Xylographic  Plates,  Stencil 
Brands,  Jewelry,  Silver  Ware,  &c.,  engraved  in  a  superior  manner,  by 

R.  L.  CAMPBELL. 
N.  B.  Druggists'  Labels,  of  every  description,  engraved  and  printed. 

WESLEY    FALLON.  JAMES    A.    WRIGHT. 


NO.  90  FIFTH  STREET, 

(Third  door  from  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  Street.) 

Manufacturers  of  every  description  of  Carriages.    Material  and  workmanship 
warranted,  and  all  orders  prompily  attended  to. 
53=  All  kinds  of  Repairing  done  with  neatness,  durability  and  despatch. 

SURVEYORS  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS, 
Office  JYo*  38  Cliesnnt  Street, 

CLEMENT  W.  COOTS,  Ca;nty  Sarvfvor.  W.n.  H.  COZENS;  Dcr-   Co.   furv»jor- 
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C.  T.  FONTAINE, 

m  AND  SHEET  IRON  WOeKER, 


No.  85  North  Second  Street. 

C"<     T.  F.  executes  aU  orders  in  his  line  in  the  most  workman-like  manner,  and 
^»  on    satisfactory  terms.     Spouting  and  Guttering  particularly  attended  toon 
short  no  tice,  after  tho  most  approved  styles. 

il^"  Please  remember  the  number,  85  North  Second,  between  Olive  and  Locust 
streets,  St.  Louis. 

mm,  ?\umm  &  oo., 

FORWARDING  &  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
Corner  of  Second  and  Green  Streets, 

(A  few  doors  west  of  the  Virginia  Hotel,) 

53"  This  house  ha    one  of  the  largest  and  most  conveniently  situated  Ware- 
houses in  the  city,  standing  upon  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  Scott's  Hotel. 


&  LOWRIT 

AND  PROPRIETORS  OF 

'  TOBAOOO  WAHEHOOSES, 

Corner  of  Washington  Avenue  and  Second  st , 
SAINT  LOUIS,  MO. 


3.  A.  Brownlee, 
Thos.  J.  Homer, 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Foreig"aa  aisd  Domestic 

FAHOr  km  STAPLE  DRY  QOODS, 

JVo.  47  Jflain  Street, 
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Corner  of  Second  and  Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WOULD  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  (he  public  and  his  friends  in  general, 
to  his  assortment  of  siijjerior  Wines  and  Liquors,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware, 
superior  Groceries,  &c.  &,c.,  Fresh  Teas,  CoCees,  Chocolate,  Sugars,  Molasses,  Mus- 
tards, Preserves,  Pickles,  Sauces  and  Ketc*.ap?,  Luxuries,  Bottled  Cordialo,  Fri'its, 
Sundries,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware. 

He  is  prepared  tosupplj*  boarding  houses,  hotels,  steamboats  and  private  families, 
with  the  above  articles  as  cheai)  as  they  can  be  furnished  by  any  other  store  in  the 
city.  March  i,  i848. 

THE  undersigned  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  and  tree  dealers  generally, 
to  their  extensive  assortment  of  fruit,  shade  and  ornamental  t-^es,  as  well  as 
shrubbery ,  gieen  house  plants,  &c.  They  have  now  in  growing,  over  T00;000  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants,  embracing  the  most  extensive  and  select  varieties  ever  ofTered  for 
sale  in  the  west.  In  calling  attention  to  this  establishment  they  would  remark,  that 
they  have  in  view  to  continue  to  increase  it  in  extent  and  variety,  to  the  extent  of 
any  and  every  demand,  pledging  themselves  that  all  varieties  sold  will  be  true  to  the 
name.  Mr.  James  Sigerson,  who  gives  his  personal  attention  to  this  establishment, 
has  spent  more  than  twenty  years  in  collecting  the  present  variety,  and  during  that 
time,  has  tested  many  of  them  very  satisfactorily.  Our  p'.lces  for  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, will  be  made  as  reasonable  as  can  be  had  at  any  establishment  east  or  west. 
And  when  desired,  trees  will  be  carefully  packed  and  i'e''vered  on  board  of  boats 
free  of  charge. 

Or  lers  addressed  to  J.  Sigerson,  St.  Louis,  or  to  J.  Sigerson  &  Bro.,  Carondelet, 
will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

March  1,1848. J.  SIGERSON  &  BRO. 

DEALER    IN 

TIN  PLATE,  SHEET  IRON,  WIRE,  BLOCK  TIN, 

RIVETS,  COPPER,  TINNERS'  TOOLS, MACHINES,  &c., 

JVo.   163  Main  Street,  St.  Louis. 

1^  Always  on  hand,  Resor's  Improved  Premium  and  Double  Oven  Cooking 
Stoves,  all  sizes,  wholesale  and  retail. 

ALBERT  JONES, 

CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURER  &  DEALER. 
No.  41  Third  Street,  St.  Louis, 

Is  constantly  manufacturing,  and  has  on  hand,  all  styles  of  Carriages,  which  ho 
will  sell  on  the  nwst  favorable  terms.  The  subscriber  flatters  himself  that  he 
can  supply  hiscusto.ners  witli  as  good  an  article  as  can  be  bought  in  any  mark':;!, 
from  the  fact  that  he  imports  all  of  the  material  parts  direct  from  the  east,  and  gives 
his  undivided  attention  in  the  \prious  branches  of  the  manufactory,  by  which  he 
feels  enabled  and  willing  to  war.'ant  his  work  equal  to  any.  Citizens  are  req-ested 
to  call  and  examine  for  (hemsel  cs.  The  subscriber  hopes  that  he  may  be  worthy 
of  their  patronage.  Cash  paid  at  all  times  for  second  hand  carriages,  or  ta!  en  ii» 
exchange.  ALBERT  JONE>\ 


ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
No.  99  Cliesiint  Street,  St.  Ijouis, 

(TWO  DOORS  WEST  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE.) 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 

Office— 2S^  Second  Street, 

Between  Pine  and  Chesnut  Streets,  in  the  same  building  with  the 
United  States  Land  Office, 


CHARLES  &  HASIHOND, 
Corner  Jfiain  and  Olive  Streets^ 

JEngraving  Office, 

No.  34  Second  Street,  St.  Louis. 

83"  Bills  of  Exchange,  Heads  of  Bills,  Diplomas,  Visiting,  Professional,  Wedding 
and  other  Cards ;  Notarial,  Counting-house,  Odd-Fellows,  Sons  of  Temperance  and 
private  Seals ;  Wood  Cuts;  Xylographic  Plates;  Stencil  Brands;  Jewelry,  Silver 
Ware,  &c.  &c.,  neatly  engraved,  by  J.  M.  KERSHAW. 

N.  B. — Druggists'  Labels  of  every  description  engraved  and  printed. 

NOEL  &  M'SHERRY, 

Copper,  Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Workers, 

NORTH  MAIN  STREET, 

(Opposite  the  Old  Foundry,) 

MANUFACTURERS   OF    STEAM   ENGINE  and  DISTILLERY  WORK,  of 
every  description ;  Soda  Fountains,  Copper  Pumps,  Copper  Kettles,  &c.,  &c., 
of  the  best  quality. 

55"  They  also  manufacture  Steamboat  Cooking  Stoves,  of  the  most  approved  pat- 
terns, and  of  the  best  workmanship  and  materials ;  Britching  and  Chimneys  made 
and  repaired;  Spouting  and  Guttering  made  to  order.  An  assortment  of  tin  ware 
always  on  hand. 

Rear  of  No.  15  Chesnut  Street,  St.  Louis,  Illo., 
SETTLE  &  SHERWOOD,  Proprietors, 

Are  prepared  to  do  all  kinds  of  Castings- 
On  hand — Wagon  Boxes,  Fan  Mill  Irons,  Grate  Fronts,  Coal  Stoves  and  Furnace 
Grates.    Also,  Hedges'  Corn  Slicllcrs,  and  Childs'  Patent  Horse  Powers. 

S.    SETTLE.  L,    SHERWOOD. 
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The  Western  Journal  includes  in  its  design  every  subject  con- 
nected with  Agriculture,  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Mahufactures,  Internal 
Improvements  and  Commerce. 

Attention  will  be  constantly  given  to  the  collection  of  statistics  in 
relation  to  agriculture*,  commerce,  manufactures,  mining,  and,  indeed, 
every  other  subject  connected  with  the  interests  of  all  classes. 

Original  essays  and  communications  upon  any  of  the  subjects  em^ 
braced  in  our  design,  are  respectfully  solicited  by  the  editors. 

Commumcations  are  invited  upon  the  following  subjects, 

1.  The  adaptation  of  the  Climate  and  Soil  of  the  West  to  Sheep  Gi'owing,  and  the 
prospect  of  profit  arising  from  this  branch  of  husbandry.  , 

2.  Upon  the  introduction  of  Manufactures  in  the  West. 

3.  Upon  the  subject  of  Internal  improvement  in  Missouri,  and  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley in  general,  and  the  locations  which  will  best  promote  the  general  inter/est. 

4.  The  Internal  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

6.  Upon  the  culture  of  Hemp — including  the  details  of  sowing,  reaping,  rotting, 
breaking  and  manufacturing — with  an  account  of  the  latest  improvements  and  dis- 
coveries in  each  branch ;  and  also  the  prospect  of  extending  its  uses  and  of  increas- 
ing the  demand.  Likewise,  a  description  of  the  soil  and  location  best  adapted  to  its 
growth. 

7.  Upon  the  culture  and  best  mode  of  preparing  Hops  for  market ;  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  kind  of  soil,  &c.,  adapted  to  their  growth. 
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T.  GRIMSLEY, 

NO.  41  NORTH  MAIN  STREET,  ST.  LOUIS, 

Manufactures  and  keeps  constantly  on  hand  for  sale,  every  variety  of 

ISacldleis,  Trunks  &  Harness,  of  a  superior  quality, 

And  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 

mED.  W.  PLANT.  ^WM.  M.  PLANT. 

PLANT  <&  BROTHER, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  and  Machines^ 

GAllDEN,  GRASS,  FLOWER  AND  HERB  SEED, 

ALSO— Worcester  Premium  Eagle  Plow, 

193  Fourth  Street,  between  Frcnklin  Avenue  and  Morgan  Street, 

St.  aoxtfs,  ^0. 

THE  subscriber  will  receive  tobacco  at  his  warehouse,  (St.  Louis  Granary)  to  be 
inspected  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  appointed  by  the  State  and  county. 

His  warehouse  is  situated  on  Main  street,  above  Cherry  street,  Nos.  258, 260,  262 
and  264,  convenient  to  the  Levee  ;  strong  substantial  building,  anil  well  adapted  for 
tobacco.    Fire  proof  and  insurance  can  be  obtained  at  low  rates. 

The  subscriber  will  reduce  the  charges  to  the  planter,  on  tobacco  inspected  at  his 
warehouse,  to  one-half  of  what  has  heretofore  been  paid  by  them  in  this  city — say 
from  seventy-five  cents  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  hogshead,  and  as  soon  as 
the  tobacco  is  sold  and  weighed,  will  pay  to  the  planter  the  proceeds  of  his  tobacco, 
without  any  extra  chai'ge. 

All  tobacco  purchased  at  his  house,  shall  be  turned  out  coopered  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  purchaser,  and  shall  be  delivered  at  anj'  time  during  the  dav  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.    March  l,  1848.  GEORGE  W.  JENKS. 

COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL, 

Corner  of  Fourth  and  Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THfe  exclusive  design  of  this  institution  is  to  thoroughly  educate  young  gentle- 
men for  business,  and  aflbid  every  facility  (known  in  the  Counting-Hunse)  to 
those  wishing  to  become  practically  and  scientifically  acquaintd  with  the  art  of 
Double-Entry  Eook-Keeping,  (withCoMMEnciAL  Calculations  and  Penkmanship.) 

The  entire  plan  of  instruction  is  new,  and,  in  every  patricular,  diiferent  from  that 
ordinarily  adopted  in  schools  and  colleges.  Instead  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupil  a  treatise  containing  Lectures,  Rules,  &c.  to  memorize  or  to  copy,  a  Practical 
Book-Keeper,  raised  in  the  Counting-House,  and  trained  to  business  from  his  fifteenth 
year,  demonstrates  the  legitimate  design  of  Debit  and  Credit,  and  then  brings  those 
principles  to  bear  upon  actual  business  transactions,  such  as  occur  in  every  Counting- 
House.  The  student,  being  first  taught  the  true  nature  of  the  relati  n  that  exists 
between  the  Merchant,  the  Salesman  and  the  Book-keeper,  copies  his  Blotter,  Jour- 
nalizes, Posts,  takes  his  Mimthly  Trial  Balances,  &c.,  and  proceeds  in  the  practical 
discharge  of  his  duties,  as  though  he  were  conducting  a  set  of  books  in  an  extensive 
establishment.  Year  after  year  (in  epitomized  forms)  he  continues  the  opening, 
conducting  and  closing  of  books,  under  every  variety  of  circumstance  that  can  possi- 
bly occur — he  beholds  himself  a  merchant,  with  limited  resources,  though  driving  a 
successful  trade,  laying  his  plans  deep,  he  enters  into  various  extensive  speculations, 
but  finally  encounters  great  losses,  and  is  foreclosed  with  heavy  insolvency;  he  is 
then  associated  with  a  capitalist  in  business,  and  resumes  his  accustomed  duties  as 
accountant,  Inc.  The  practicability  of  this  course,  its  superiority  over  all  others, 
and  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  making  of  thorough  accountants,  has  been  fully 
tested  in  this  community  du'ing  the  last  eight  years.  Hundreds  of  Young  Gentle- 
men, out  of  employment,  Mechanics,  unable  to  follow  their  pursuits,  Salesmen, 
Second  Clerks,  &c.,  have  been  qualified  for  the  Counting-House  and  Steamboat 
Clerkship,  and  placed  in  situations  worth  §:600,$S00,$900,  and  $l,2oo  per  annum. 

N.  B.— To  whom  reference  will  be  given  by  calling  at  the  School  Room. 

March  i,  1848. 
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ART.  I.— WHERE  SHALL  WE  FIND  A  MARKET  FOR  OUR  SURPLUS  GRAIN? 

Where  shall  we  find  a  market  for  our  surplus  grain  ?  The  individual  who 
can  answer  this  inquiry,  and  direct  us  where  consumers  and  purchasers  can  be 
found,  able  to  pay  remunerating  prices  to  the  grower,  will  be  quite  as  great  a 
benefactor  to  the  west — as  he  would  be  to  mankind  in  general — could  he  teach 
them  how  to  produce  two  blades  of  grass  instead  of  one. 

According  to  the  estimates  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  it  appears 
that,  after  feeding  both  man  and  beast,  and  making  liberal  deductions  for  all 
other  purposes,  there  will  still  remain  of  ihe  crop  of  1847,  a  surplus  of  224,- 
384,502  bushels  of  grain,  for  exportation. 

This  aggregate  is  made  up  of  the  following  articles  :  wheat,  40,581,750  bush- 
els; Indian  corn,  173,654,904  do.;  rye,  5,296,913  do.;  and  buckwheat,  4,950,935 
do. — amounting,  in  all,  according  to  the  prices  at  which  these  grains  are  valued 
by  the  Commissioner,  to' $124,078,522  55 — a  sum  larger  than  the  average  annual 
exports  of  the  entire  country,  including  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  manuiactures 
of  every  description. 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents,  in  his  report  for  1847,  says:  "We  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  the  returns  from  other  countrits,  (meaning  other  countries- 
besides  Great  Brilain,)  for  a  series  of  years.  But,  from  the  best  authorities  which 
we  have  been  able  to  consult,  we  have  compiled  the  following  table,  exhibiting 
the  quantity  of  wheat  (exclusive  of  other  grains,)  required  by  the  principal  corn 
purchasing  counlries  of  the  world  : 

Countries.  Quantity  required — bushels. 

Great  Britain,         - 20,000,000 

Fiance,     -         - 5,000,000 

Wes^t  Indies,  generally, 2,500,000 

British  American  Colonics, 2,500,000 

Soulh  America,  generally, 1,900,000 

Holland, 1,000,000 


Total         -         -        -  32,900,000.'^ 
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Now  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  we  had  no  rival  in  these  markets,  our  surplss  of 
the  growth  of  1847  would  supply  all  the  wheat  purchasing  countries,  and  still 
leave  7,681,750  bushels  on  hand.  But,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  ilussia  and  other  countries  also  produce  a  surplus  of  wheat, 
amounting  to  about  20,000,000  bushels;  and,  although  we  consider  this  a  very 
low  estimate,  yet  it  is  sulBcient  to  prove  beyond  all  controversy,  that  we  can  never 
lind  a  remunerating  market  abroad  for  our  surplus,  except  in  years  of  scarcity. 
Yet,  the  Commissjoner  of  Patents  has  undertaken  to  show  the  American  wheat 
growers  that  they  can  compete  successfully  with  those  of  any  other  country; 
and,  after  estimating  the  cost  of  growing,  transporting  to  market,  Lc,  he  says: 
"  We  are,  therefore,  confirmed  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  American  grain  growers 
can  deliver  grain,  or  flour,  at  as  low  a  price  in  England,  as  the  grain  growers  of 
any  other  country,  not  excepting  Russia,  on  the  Black  Sea ;  and  that  they  have 
it  in  their  power  to  command  the  great  grain  market  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
nearly  all  the  corn  importing  countries  of  the  world."  Had  the  American  pe«ple 
never  made  the  experiment  of  growing  grain  for  foreign  markets,  and  being  igno- 
rant of  the  social  condition  of  other  countries,  one  should  undertake  to  show,  by 
figures,  that  they  could  drive  the  Piussian  and  other  European  grain  growers  out 
of  the  English  maxket,  such  a  conclusion  might  not  be  regarded  as  altogether 
unreasonable;  but,  when  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  subject  are  takeri  into 
consideration,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  an  intelligent  mind  could  arrive  at 
the  opinion  so  confidently  expressed  by  the  Commissioner,  of  Patents. 

We  have  met  with  no  historical  account,  showing  when  the  exportation  of 
wheat  and  other  grains  commenced  from  this  country,  but  the  public  documents 
show  the  amount  expor,ted  aanualiy  since  the  year  1789.  And,  according  to 
tables  published  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  for  April,  1.845,  it  appears  that  the 
average  amount  of  wheat  exported  from  the  United  States,  to  all  countrits,  from 
the  year  1790  to  1843,  inclusive,  was  4,838,381  bushels — estimating  that  shipped 
in  the  form  of  flour,  at  five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  barrel. 

Thus  it  will  appear  tliat  the  annual  exports  from  this  country  have  averaged 
about  one-seventh  part  of  the  quantify  required  by  foreiga  purchasers.  We  have 
not  before  us  the  amount  of  wheat  exported  in  the  years  1844  and  1845,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  determine  the  precise  period  when  the  scarcity  in  Europe  began 
to  stimulate  our  exports;  but,  from  a  statement  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for 
December,  1847,  it  appears  that  we  exported  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1845-6 — 
wheat,  1,613,795  bushels,  and  2,899,476  barrels  of  flour;  which,, being  reduced 
to  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  to  the  barrel,  makes  the  entire  amount  equal 
to  16,111,175  bushels. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  we  exported 
during  the  year  ending  the  30th  day  of  June,  1847 — wheat,  4,399,951  bui=he!s, 
and  4,382,496  barrels  of  flour:  which,  being  reduced  to  grain,  at  the  rate  of  five 
bushels  to  the  barrel,  is  equal  to  21,912,480  bushels — making  the  total  export  of 
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wheat  for  that  year,  26,312,431  bushels.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  facts  that 
enable  us  to  estimate,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  quantity  of  wheat  ex- 
ported in  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30lh  June,  1848  ;  but,  from  a  statement 
contained  in  the  Delaware  Republican  of  the  24th  of  August,  it  appears  that  the 
quantity  of  flour  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  Irelawd,  from  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1847,  to  the  15th  of  August,  1848,  was  only  178,782  barrels.  If  this  state-.- 
ment  be  correct— and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  its  truth — we  conclude  that 
the  exports  for  the  last  twelve  months  have  not  exceeded  the  annual  average  of 
the  last  fifty  years^ 

To  show  the  progress  that  we  have  made  towards  securing  the  wheat  market 
of  the  world,  we  have  made  an  average  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
all  countries,  during-  the  ten  years  ending  with  1799  ;  and  also  the  ten  years  end- 
ing with  1839,  and  find  the  annual  average  for  the  first  period  to.  be  4,088,137 
bushels,  and  that  of  the  second  period  to  be  4,410,556  bushels — being  an  increase 
of  about  8  per  cent,  in  forty  years.  But,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  in- 
crease ol  population  in  the  wheat  purchasing  countries,  it  will  appear  evident 
that  we  supply  them  with  a  less  proportion  of  their  imports  for  consumption 
now,  than  we  did  during  the  ten  years  immediately  preceding  the  present  century. 
With  these  facts  before  us,  and  being  totally  ignorant  of  any  change  in  our  favor, 
which  will  enable  us  now,  more  than  formerly,  to  compete  successfully  with 
Russia,  aad  other  wheat  growing  countries  of  Europe,  we  never  could  have 
comprehended  the  process  of  reasooing  by  which  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
arrived  at  his  conclusion,  but  for  his  estimates  of  the  cost  ol  producing  wheat 
in  this  and  other  countries. 

If  the  wheat  growers  of  the  United  States,  enlightened  by  the  calculations  of 
the  Commissioner,  sliould  realize  the  result  which  he  so  conlidenliy  predicts,  he 
will  be  entitled  to  the  profound  gratitude  of  the  nation  ;  and  this  discovery,  of  his- 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  important  of  the-  age.  For  it  would  seem  that,, 
owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they  could  deliver  wheat  in  Great  Britain 
cheaper  than  could  the  producers  of  any  other  country,  the  wheat  growers  of  the 
United  States  have  annually  lost  the  sale  of  many  millions  of  bushels  of  giain ; 
and  the  dealers,  also,  have  lost  the  most  brilliant  chances  of  speculalion  which 
were  ever  offered  to  the  lovers  of  enterprise. 

But,  unfortunately  for  American  wheat  growers,  the  Commissioner'*  figures  do 
not  embrace  the  entire  subject;  for,. in  working  out  this  problem,  it  is  necessary 
to  consult  other  branches  of  science  besides  arithmetic.  A  knowledge  of  geogra- 
phy, history,. and  political  economy,  is  also  necessary;  ajid  we  must  especially 
take  into  account  the  nature  of  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  different 
countries,  before  we  can  determine  which  can  afford  to  sell  the  products  of  their 
labor  at  the  lowest  price,  in  a  foreign  market. 

In  a  community  where  a  small  number  of  individuals  receive  the  profits  accru- 
ing from  the  labor  of  the  great  mass  of  operatives,  they  can  always  afibrd  to- 
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uadersell  Ihe  inhabitants  of  a  country  where  every  one  enjoys  the  privilege  of  dis- 
j)0.sin5  of  his  own  time,  and  of  appiopriatiiig  to  his  own  use  the  products  of  his 
Jabor. 

The  existence  of  slavery  in  civilized  countries,  depends  mainly  upon  the  profits 
which  .accrue  from -agricultural  labor ;  and,  if  there  was  no  market  for  the  products 
of  slave  labor,  tlie  relation  of  master  and  slave  would  cease  to  exist.  For  few 
JndividKals  would  subject  themselves  to  the  cares  and  responsibilities  incident  to 
this  relation,  were  it  totally  unproductive  of  profit. 

To  render  slave  labor  profitable,  it  must  be  employed  in  the  production  of 
commodities  for  exportation  ;  for  slave  holders  in  the  same  country  are  not  con- 
.sumers  of  the  products  of  each  other.  And  hence  the  necessily  of  directing  the 
labor  of  slaves  to  some  one,  or  to  a  few,  staples,  that  will  bear  transportation  to 
distant  markets;  and,  as  long  as  these  staples  will  pay  any  profit,  no  matter  how 
.■small  it  may  be,  the  master  will  continue  to  produce  them.  For,  in  these  profits 
■consists  the  value  of  his  slaves;  and,  could  he  find  no  market  for  his  staples,  he 
would  abandon  his  slaves  as  useless. 

We  have  an  illustration  of  ibis  principle  in  the  history  of  cotton  growing  in 
the  United  States.  We  remember  when  intelligent  cotton  growers  believed  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  grow  cotton  at  ten  cents  per  pound.  It  has  since  sold  for 
less  than  five  cents,  and  still  they  continue  to  produce  it;  and,  should  it  fall  to 
two  cents,  it  would  not  materially  affect  the  quantity  now  produced,  though  it 
might  prevent  its  increase.  We  base  this  opinion  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that,  in  much  the  larger  part  of  the  cotton  growing  district,  no  other  staple,  at 
present  known,  can  be  produced,  that  would  prove  more,  profitable;  and  such  is 
the  predicament,  especially  of  Russia,  in  regard  to  wheat  growing.  It  may  startle 
?ome  of  CHir  philanlhfopists,  when  they  are  -lold  that  there  are  more  slaves  in 
liussia,  than  in,  ])€iha{)s,  all  the  world  besides.  To  show  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  the  slaves 'in  ^Russia,  we  extract  the  following  account  from  McCuIloch's 
(geographical  Dictionary,  a  work  of  acknowledged  authority.  Ifaving  noticed 
the  nobles,  clergy,  and  merchants,  he  says:  "  Unhappily,  however,  the  far  largest 
portion  of  the  people  of  Russia  ave  slaves;  belonging  eilhea-  to  the  crown,  or  to 
individuals;  about  twenty-one  millions  being  the  property  of  the  tormer,  and 
twenty-three  millions  of  the  latter.  Count  Cheremetief  is  proprietor  of  above 
110,000  slaves;  and  the  numbers  of  those  belonging  to  some  of  the  o'.her  great 
landholders,  are  but  little  inferior.  The  nobles  are  obliged  lo  pay  a  tax  to  govern- 
ment, (at  the  rate,  generally,  of  about  lour  roubles  per  male,)  and  to  furnish 
recruits  for  the  army,  accojtling  to  the  slave  population  of  Iheir  estates.  The  time 
and  labor  of  tfee  slaves  belonging  to  private  individuals,  are  absolutely  at  the 
disposal  of  their  masters,  who  may  seize  whatever  property  they  may  happen  to 
acquire.  The  most  common  practice  is,  for  the  latter  to  impose  on  their  peasants 
an  abrock,  or  capfJtation  tax,  which  may  amount,  of  an  average,  for  those  resident 
-in  the  oountiy,  to  froHi  thirty-five  to  fort3'-five  roubles  per  male,  young  and  old  ; 
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but  those  who  have  received  licences  to  reside  in  towns,  or  who  have  learned  any 
profession,  or  have  been  successful,  are  charged  far  greater  sums;  sometimes 
even  as  much  as  a  thousand  roubles  a  year  or  upwards!  Others,  instead  of  an 
abrock,  perform  task  work  ;  others,  again,  deliver  a  certain  portion  of  their  pro- 
(hice  ;  and  from  some,  all  these  are  demanded.  Eunaway  slaves  are  punished 
by  imprisonment  and  hard  labor. 

"  Besides  having  power  to  dispose  of  his  time  and  labor,  the  master  may  inflict 
corporeal  punishment  on  his  slaves-;  but  he  is  forbidden  by  law(which,  however, 
is  often  evaded,)  from  treating  him  with  any  great  cruelty  ;  and  he  is  guilty  of  a 
capital  offence,  if  death  arise  from  his  chastisement  within  tiventij-four  hours. 
When  one  class  may  exercise  such  power  over  another,  very  great  abuses  cannot 
fail  to  exist.  The  insecurity,  too,  under  which  the  peasants  are  jilaced,  is  hc- 
cessarily  fatal  to  their  industry.  Oppression  and  ill-treatment  are  now,  however, 
a  good  deal  less  common  than  formerly;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  condition 
of  the  boors  is,  by  no  means,  so  bad  as  might,  a  priori,  be  concluded;  and  that, 
as  respects  their  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  are  in  a  much  better 
situation  than  the  peasantry  of  Ireland. 

^' Those  on  the  estates  of  humane  and  enh'ghlened  landlords,  are  in  decidedly 
comfortable  circumstances;  while  they  mostly  all  have  sufficient  supplies  of  the 
articles  the)'  consider  necessary  to  existence.  Some  licensed  slaves  have  accum- 
ulated very  large  fortunes.  One  of  ibis  class  of  persons  is  mentioned  as  having 
4,000  laborers  in  his  employment ;  and  another  planned  and  built  the  linest  church 
in  Petersburg. 

"The  peasants  are  of  a  sound  constitution,  stout  and  firmly  built,  and  generally 
of  a  middle  stature.  They  live  in  wooden  cottages,  formed  of  whole  trees  ])iled 
upon  each  other,  and  built  together  ui  villages,  the  gables  to  the  road.  Sometimes 
they  consist  of  two  stories,  but  more  frequently  only  of  one.  They  are  heated 
by  stoves,  and  though  dirty,  are  not  uncomfortable,  nor  ill-suited  to  the  climate. 
Their  furniture  consists,  generally,  of  wooden  articles,  with  a  pan  or  two.  Beds 
are  little  used-,  the  family  generally  sleeping  on  the  ground,  on  benches,  or  on  the 
stoves. 

"  The  dress  of  the  peasant  consists  of  a  long  coarse  drugget  coat,  fastened  by  a 
belt  around  the  waist ;  but,  in  winter  they  wear  a  sheep-skin,  with  the  wooly 
side  inwards.  Their  trousers  are  of  coarse  linen  ;  instead  of  stockings,  woolen 
or  flannel  cloth  is  wrapped  round  the  legs,  and  boots  or  shoes  of  matted  lind«a 
bark  are  frequently  substituted  lor  those  of  leather.  The  neck,  even  in  winter, 
is  bare,  and  the  head  is  covered  by  a  peaked  round  hat  or  cap." 

In  this  account  of  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  Russian  peasant  and 
the  land  holder,  we  find  enumerated  all  the  badges  that  denote  slavery  of  the 
most  absolute  character,^wiih  the  slight  exception  that  the  owner  may  not  im7nc- 
diately  take  the  life  of  his  slave,  with  impunity ;  but,  if  he  survives  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  the  master  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  it  would  seem 
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that  the  latter  is  not  arxountable  for  his  death.  The  author  says:  "The  time 
and  hibor  of  slaves  belonging  to  private  individuals,  are  absolutely  at  the  disposal 
of  their  masters,  who  may  seize  whatever  property  they  may  happen  to  acquire. 
And,  again,  "  the  ■master  may  inflict  corporeal  punishment  on  the  slave  ;  but  he  is 
forbidden,  by  law,  (which,  however,  is  often  evaded.)  from  treating  him  with 
any  great  degree  of  cruelty."  Every  thing  here  mentioned  to  show  the  comforta- 
ble condition  of  the  Rxissian  peasant,  may  be  affirmed  with  truth  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  except  that  licenses  are  not,  perhaps,  as 
common  in  this  country  as  in  that;  but  this  can  be  of  little  benefit  to  the  slave, 
when  the  master  may, -at  his  pleasure,  seize  all  the  property  which  he  acquires. 
And,  furthermore,  we  are  informed  that  in  Russia  land  is  of  no  intrinsic  value. 
We  quote  from  a  document  prepared  by  a  Russian  nobleman,  published  in  the 
London  Economist,  and  adopted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  as  a  part  of  his 
report.  The  author  says:  "  Agriculture,  in  Russia,  is  still  in  its  primitive  state, 
though  the  number  of  products,  and  their  quantity,  is  great,  no  province  furnishes 
more  than  one-half  of  its  natural  capacity.  For  this  reason  does  the  soil,  in 
bjj  Jar  the  greater  portion  ol  Russia,  possess  no  real  intrinsic  value;  the  latter 
depending  entirely  on  the  labor  of  man — so  that,  instead  of  asking  the  number 
of  acres,  the  number  of  hands  that  belong  to  it,  form  the  measure  of  its  value. 
The  best  cultivated  provinces  of  Russia  are  on  the  Baltic,  in  the  provinces  adja- 
cent to  IMoscow,  and  in  the  Russian  provinces  of  Poland ;  and  even  in  these 
provinces  are  to  be  found  immense  districts,  of  which  not  the  fifteenth  part  is,  as 
yet,  taken  into  cultivation."  Here  is  a  practical  combination  of  "Iree  soil"  and 
slavery.  And  we  ask  if  there  is  any  individual  who  can,  with  these  facts  before 
him,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  freemen  of  the  United  States,  cultivating 
land  valued  at  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  can  produce  wheat  in  successful 
competition  against  44,000,000  Russian  slaves,  who  subsist  principally  on  rye 
bread  and  porridge,  clothe  in  sheep  skins,  sleep  on  the  ground,  and  labor  on  land, 
which  costs  their  masters  nothing? 

Such  a  conclusion  would  be  absurd  in  the  extreme ;  and,  moreover,  it  may  be 

safely  affirmed,  that,  but  for  the  duty  imposed  on  the  importation  of  wheat  into 
this  country,  Russia  would  successfully  compete  with  American  wheat  growers, 
in  our  own  markets. 

The  production  of  a  staple  for  exportation  is  opposed  to  the  genius  and  economy 
of  free  labor.  It  is  calculated  to  turn  both  labor  and  capital  into  one  channel, and 
tends  to  make  the  staple  growing  districts  dependent  on  other  countries  for  almost 
every  commodity  of  convenience  and  comfort.  But  there  is  a  portion  of  the 
American  people,  so  ardent  in  search  of  foreign  markets,  that  they  seem  to  over- 
look both  facts  and  reason,  and  appear  incapable  of  comprehending  the  most  . 
obvious  and  simple  principles  of  political  economy.  Their  delusion,  in  this 
respect,  is  not  less  absurd  than  was  that  of  the  Alchimists  in  searching  for  the 
Philosopher's  Stone;  and,  could  they  accomplish  all  they  so  much  desire,  success 
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would  tend  to  destroy,  rather  than  promote,  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
We  should  have  regarded  the  Commissioner's  estimates  of  the  surplus  of  wheat 
as  extravagantly  large,  but  for  the  quantity  drawn  into  market  by  the  high  prices 
of  1847.  This  incident  has  established  the  fact,  that  an  immense  amount  of  ihe 
products  of  the  labor  of  this  country  perishes,  or  is  wasted,  annually,  for  lack  of 
a  demand.  And  if,  without  any  notice  or  preparation  for  a  foreign  demand,  we 
could  turn  out  over  26,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  in  the  sliort  period  of  a  few 
months,  what  could  we  not  do  if  the  demand  were  to  continue  for  years  in 
succession  ? 

We  commend  the  diligence  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  in  seeking  a 
market  for  our  surplus  grain  ;  but,  with  all  his  industry,  he  has  shown  that  all 
the  wheat  purchasing  countries  require  only  about  33,000,000  bushels.  And,  if 
we  should  suppose  that  they  needed  an  equal  quantity  of  all  other  kinds  of  grain, 
and  that  we  should,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  supply  the  entire 
demand,  yet  there  would  remain  a  surplus  of  158,384,502  bushels — a  quantity 
equal  to  the  labor  of  316,769  individuals,  supposing  them  to  produce  500  bushels 
each — and  sufficient  to  sustain  a  population  of  15,800,000,  allowing  10  bushels 
per  annum  to  each  individual. 

These  estimates  appear  so  enormous  that  we  can  scarcely  believe  them  true; 
but,  when  we  consider  the  quantity  of  grain  which  we  exported  in  1847,  and 
that  there  was  still  an  immense  amount  left  in  the  country,  we  conclude  that  the 
calculation  in  regard  to  wheat,  cannot  be  deemed  very  extravagant.  But,  if  we 
should  abate  one-half  the  quantity,  it  would  still  appear  that  the  labor  of  158,384 
individuals,  employed  in  grain  growing,  was  lost  for  want  of  a  market,  even  alter 
supplying  the  entire  demand  of  all  the  grain  purchasing  countries. 

Having  shown  conclusively,  as  we  think,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  foreign 
market  for  but  a  very  small  portion  of  our  surplus  grain,  let  us  now  enquire 
whether  it  is  practicable  to  create  a  demand  at  home,  equal  to  the  supply.  We 
have  so  frequently  urged  the  importance  of  building  up  a  home  market  for  our 
breadstufls,  by  encouragmg  manufactures,  that  we  begin  to  fear  that  our  readers 
may  suspect  that  we  are  insane  on  this  subject.  And,  having  hitherto  relied  on 
our  own  reasoning,  we  now  beg  to  fortify  the  arguments  which  we  have  so  fre- 
quently urged,  by  the  opinions  of  others. 

In  a  letter  from  Gen.  Jackson  to  Dr.  L.  H.  Coleman,  of  North  Carolina,  dated 
in  1824, 4ie  asks:  "  Where  has  the  American  farmer  a  market  for  his  surplus 
produce  ?  Except  for  cotton,  he  has  neither  a  foreign  or  a  home  market.  Does 
not  this  clearly  prove,  when  there  is  no  market  at  home  or  abroad,  that  there  is 
too  much  labor  employed  in  agriculture,  and  that  the  channels  for  labor  should 
be  multiplied.'  Common  sense  at  once  points  out  the  remedy :  Draw  fram  agri- 
culture this  superabundant  labor;  employ  it  in  mechanism  and  manufactures — 
thereby  creating  a  home  market  for  your  breadsluff.s — distributing  labor  to  the 
most  profitable  account — and  benefits  to  the  country  will  result.    Take  from 
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agriculture  in  the  United  States  600,000  men,  women,  and  children,  and  you  wiil, 
at  once,  give  a  market  for  more  breadstufls,  than  all  Europe  now  furnishes  us 
with.  In  short,  sir,  we  have  been  too  long  subject  to  the  policy  of  British  mer- 
chants. It  is  time  we  should  become  a  little  more  Americanised ;  and  instead  of 
feeding  the  paupers  and  laborers  of  England,  feed  our  own  ;  or  else,  in  a  short 
time,  by  continuing  our  present  policy,  we  shall  be  paupers  ourselves."  Here  is 
the  answer  to  the  inquiry  with  which  we  set  out  in  the  commencement  of  this 
article ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  the  only  true  answer  that  can  be  given  to  it. 

Mr.  Jefferson  says,  in  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Austin,  in  1816:  "We  must  now 
place  our  manufacturers  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturalist."  *  *  *  And,  again, 
"The  grand  inquiry  now  is,  shall  we  make  our  own  comforts,  or  go  without 
them,  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  nation.  He,  therefore,  who  is  now  against  domes- 
tic manufactures,  must  be  for  reducing  us  either  to  a  dejiendence  upon  that  nation, 
or  be  clothei  in  skiiis,  and  live  like  beasts,  in  dens  and  caverns.  I  am  proud  to 
saij,  that  1  am  not  one  of  these.  Experience  has  taught  me,  that  manufactures 
are  now  as  necessary  to  our  independence  as  to  our  comfort." 

It  is  true  that  we  are  less  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  now,  than  in  1816  ; 
hut  we  are  yet  very  far  from  being  independent  of  their  labor  and  skill,  while  at 
the  same  time,  we  have  a  surplus  annually  perishing  on  our  hands,  nearly  equal 
to  the  entire  amount  of  our  imports  from  foreign  countries.  This  is  the  main 
point  to  which  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  we  ask  whether 
we  shall  continue  to  waste  our  labor  and  wear  out  our  soil  in  producing  an  overplus 
for  which  there  is  no  demand,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  when  it  is  completely  in 
our  power,  by  "  placing  our  manufacturers  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturist,"  to 
secure  to  the  latter  a  market  and  remunerating  prices  for  all  our  products .'  This 
])olicy  would  secure  to  us  not  only  that  independence  so  much  desired  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  but  would  at  once  enable  us  to  control  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
But  the  moral  effects  would  be  more  important  still.  Inadequate  prices  for  labor, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  finding  a  market  for  its  products,  are  abundant  sources  of 
social  evil.  To  these  causes  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  spirit  of 
traffic  and  speculation  which  so  strongly  characterize  the  American  people  ;  and 
hence,  also,  one  cause  of  idleness  and  all  the  vices  which  proceed  from  it.  We 
invite  the  reader  to  call  to  mind  the  many  individuals  of  his  acquaintance  who 
have  failed  in  trade,  and  who,  with  their  families,  have  been  driven  to  want  the 
common  comforts  of  subsistence  ;  suffering  too,  although  it  may  be  unjystly,  un- 
der the  imputation  of  dishonesty — bankrupt  alike  in  property  and  reputation — 
shut  out  from  the  sympathies  of  those  who  were  sometime  their  friends,  and,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  own  unhappy  condition,  now  lost  to  society.  Trace  their 
history  back  to  the  commencement  of  their  career  in  life,  and  it  will  be  found  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  that  a  superabundance  of  labor  was  the  cause  of  their  be- 
coming traders  and  speculators. 

Instinct,  perhaps,  more  than  reason,  lead  them  to  abandon  a  pursuit  in  which 
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SO  much  labor  was  lost;  but  alas  !  the  evil  is  not  limited  to  the  agriculturalist — 
it  is  even  more  fatal  to  the  merchant ;  aiui  how  could  it  be  otherwise  when  he 
deals  in  commodities  that  are  so  redundant  that  the  demand  can  never  equal  the 
supply.  Local  and  temporary  causes  may  sometimes  enable  him  to  make  a 
profit,  and  if,  like  a  dextrous  gambler,  he  should  slop  at  the  right  time,  he  may 
retire  without  loss;  but  where  the  chances  are  so  much  against  liim,  he  must 
lose  in  the  end.  For  in  this  country,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  Ihe  dealer 
in  produce,  who  all  the  time  trades  to  the  extent  of  his  means,  must,  in  the  end, 
fail  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  he  bet  at  a  game  where  the  chances  were  fifty 
per  cent,  against  him.  And  owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  dealer  in  general  mer- 
chandise is  in  a  condition  but  little  better  than  the  dealer  in  produce.  The  iabri- 
cation  of  foreign  commodities,  which  constitute  a  very  large  portion  of  the  mer- 
chandise which  we  consume,  depends  in  so  small  a  degree  upon  our  agricultural 
products,  and  the  source  of  supply  having  little  or  no  relation  to  our  means  of 
purchasing,  the  dealer  can  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  always  regulate  his  pur- 
chases according  to  the  demand  ;  and  hence,  the  chances  are  necessarily  against 
him,  and  he  too,  as  well  as  the  dealer  in  produce,  must  fail  in  the  end.  This 
proposition  is  fully  established,  we  think,  by  the  mercantile  history  of  this  coun- 
try. We  have  not  the  statistics  before  us,  but  we  have  often  seen  it  slated,  that 
even  in  Boston,  about  ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred  merchants  fail  in  business ; 
and  as  long  as  we  purchase  so  large  a  portion  of  our  manufactured  commodities 
from  foreign  countries,  perhaps  no  individual  could  deal  in  them  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  means,  without  being  ruined  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime  of  reasonable 
length. 

If  the  labor  of  the  country  was  so  divided  that  the  manufacturing  and  other 
classes  should  consume  all  or  nearly  all  the  surplus  of  the  agricultural  products* 
this  would  establish  a  relation  between  the  sources  of  supply  and  demand,  that 
would  relieve  every  branch  of  industry  and  trade  from  that  great  degree  of  un- 
certainty which  now  attends  them.  This  would  place  every  branch  of  business 
upon  an  equal  footing,  and  tend  to  reconcile  each  individual  to  their  respective 
employments.  It  would  remove  the  temptation  to  speculation,  give  constant  em- 
ployment and  adequate  remuneration  to  all,  while  it  would  also  encourage  the 
idle  to  habits  of  industry.  And  more  than  all  this,  it  would  put  an  end  to  the 
daily  occurrence  of  bankruptcies  and  disappointments  in  business,  which  induces 
so  much  individual  suffering,  and  deprives  society  of  the  usefulness  of  so  many 
of  its  members.  All  this  could  be  effected,  and  still  leave  a  surplus  of  grain  quite 
equal  to  the  foreign  demand,  while  our  exports  of  manufactured  commodities 
would  be  enlarged  almost  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

Before  closing  this  article,  we  feel  constrained  to  notice  a  paragraph  in  the 
Merchants'  Magazine  of  September,  1848,  at  page  306,  which  is,  in  our  estima- 
tion, calculated  to  mislead  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  foreign 
demand  for  breadstuffs,  and  to  divert  the  American  people  from  considering  tke 
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imporfance  of  building  up  a  market  at  home.  After  showing  the  comparative 
values  of  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes,  as  articles  of  food,  he  says  :  "  From  this  it 
•appears  that  one  acre  planted  in  potatoes,  will  support  as  many  persons  as  four 
planted  with  oats,  or  three  with  wheat.  The  increased  population  of  Ireland, 
which  rose  from  6,036,000  in  1812,  to  8,179,359  in  1841,  was  mostly  sustained 
by  potatoes,  taking  jiatches  from  grain  lands  and  planting  with  potatoes.  In  the 
English  manufacturing  districts,  the  same  process  enhanced  the  quantity  of  cheap 
food  to  the  operatives,  until  it  was  estimated  in  1846,  that  3,400,000  acres  were 
planted  with  potatoes,  yielding  30,600,000  tons  of  food.  Of  this,  60  per  cent, 
perished  by  rot,  and  tlie  cultivation  of  potatoes  has  been  abandoned  to  an  extent 
which  requires  an  addition  of  at  least  150,000,000  bushels  of  grain  to  her  annual 
harvest."  Now,  it  is  quite  evident  that  these  estimates  are  made  upon  false  data. 
From  a  return  published  by  the  House  of  Lords,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of 
grain  and  flour  taken  out  of  bond  for  the  ten  years  preceding  1846,  averaged 
19,422,630  bushels  annually,  estimating  flour  at  21  bushels  per  100  cwt.  In 
1846  the  quantity  taken  out  of  bond  amounted  to  44,168,150  ;  in  1847,  the  year 
of  the  greatest  scarcity,  the  quantity  amounted  to  84,970,772  bushels,  being  an 
increase  of  65,548,142  above  the  average  of  the  ten  years  preceding  the  year 
1836 ;  and  the  amount  taken  out  of  bond  in  the  first  seven  months  of  the  present 
year,  was  22,980,948,  and  if  the  consumption  of  the  balance  of  the  year  should 
continue  in  proportion  to  the  first  seven  months,  the  quantity  of  grain  taken  by 
■Oreat  Britain  for  consumption  this  year,  will  amount  to  39,395,901  bushels  being 
only  19,973,271  bushels  more  than  the  average  of  the  ten  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding 1846.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  amount  of  grain  taken  out  of 
bond  in  the  years  1846, '47  and  '48,  is  only  110,266,933  bushels  more,  than  the 
average  of  the  ten  preceding  years.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  for  Great  Britain  to 
■sustain  her  population  for  even  two  years,  if  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  im- 
porting 170,000,000  bushels  of  grain  annually.  Indeed,  it  would  employ  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  shipping  of  the  world  1o  transport  it,  and  notliing  but  the 
charity  of  other  nations  could  save  the  country  from  a  more  dire  famine  than  has 
ever  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  man. 
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CHEROKEE     ROSE OSAGE      ORANGE IMPORTANCE      OP      AGRICULTURAL 

ASSOCIATIONS ST.    CHARLES    ROAD,    ETC. 

There  are  few  things  more  important  in  the  practical  economy  of 
the  Western  States  than  the  discovery  of  some  plant  suitable  for  live 
fences.  Having  long  entertained  this  opinion,  we  read  with  great  in- 
terest a  communication  from  T.  Affleck,  Esq.,  of  Mississippi,   on  the 
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'Cherokee  Eose,  which  appeared  in  the  "  Commercial  Review,"  of 
February,  1848  ;  and,  though  doubtful  whether  it  would  succeed  in 
Missouri,  we  transferred  the  article  to  the  pages  of  our  Journal,  not 
knowing  at  the  time,  whether  it  had  ever  been  planted  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Alderson,  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  following  communication,  leaves  us  without  hope  that  this  beau- 
tiful plant  can  be  made  useful  in  our  climate  ;  and  hence  it  affords  us 
the  more  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  Osage  Orange  is  not  affected  by  the 
frost  of  our  winters.  This  is  a  stronger  plant  than  any  that  has  been 
hitherto  cultivated  in  this  country  or  Europe  for  the  purposes  of  hedg- 
ing; and  if  its  branches  can  be  trained  sufKciently  near  the  ground  to 
turn  hogs  and  other  small  animals,  it  must,  we  think,  prove  sufficient 
in  strength  to  turn  every  other  kind  of  stock.  It  possesses  great  beauty 
in  both  the  form  and  color  of  its  foliage,  and  when  in  fruit,  is  alto- 
gether a  pleasing  object  to  the  eye.  We  have  been  informed  that  the 
foliage  is  most  excellent  food  for  silk  worms,  and  that  it  has  been  as- 
certained by  chemical  tests  that  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
j)roperties  requisite  for  the  production  of  silk  than  any  other  foliage 
that  has  been  used  for  that  purpose.  We  should  be  pleased  if  such 
of  our  readers  as  have  planted  the  Osage  Orange,  would  communicate 
the  manner  in  which  they  treat  the  seed  before  planting.  Whether 
they  plant  them  dry,  or  soak  them  in  either  cold  or  warm  water  ?  And 
also,  when  is  the  best  time  to  plant  ?  Should  the  seed  be  planted  in 
nurseries,  or  should  they  be  planted  where  it  is  intended  that  the  tree 
should  form  the  hedge  ?  How  far  should  they  stand  apart  in  the  hedge, 
and  when  and  at  what  height  should  they  be  topped  or  headed  down  ? 
Answers  to  these  inquiries,  with  such  observations  in  regard  to  the 
economy  of  growing  the  tree  as  have  been  noted  in  this  climate,  will 
tend  to  encourage  its  introduction,  and  extend  its  usefulness. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Alderson  for  the  pa- 
per containing  the  report  of  the  "  Wheat  Growers'  Association  of  St. 
Charles  County."  The  first  part  of  the  report,  having  reference  to 
matters  merely  local,  we  publish  that  part  only,  which  relates  to  the 
economy  of  constructing  a  McAdamized  road  from  St.  Charles  to  St. 
Louis,  and  upon  this  subject  the  views  of  the  committee  appear  so 
clear,  and  their  arguments  so  just  and  well  arranged,  that  any  remarks 
from  us  would  be  superfluous.  Yet,  seeing  that  the  subject  is  so  justly 
appreciated  by  the  intelligent  farmers  of  St.  Charles  county,  one  can 
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scarcely  imagine  why  some  efficient  steps  have  not  been  taken  to  carry 
the  work  into  effect.  It  cannot  be  owing  to  a  want  of  means,  for  by 
the  showing  of  the  committee,  the  surplus  products  of  St.  Charles 
county  amount  to  about  double  the  cost  of  making  the  road,  and  we 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  road  stock  would  yield  a 
better  profit  than  money  invested  in  farming,  where  the  facilities  of 
transporting  the  produce  to  market  are  so  limited.  But  the  profit  on 
road  stock  is  a  matter  of  small  consideration  when  compared  to  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  improvement,  and  the  additional 
value  which  it  would  impart  to  real  estate,  as  well  as  to  its  products. 
The  dairies,  the  orchards  and  gardens  of  St.  Charles  county,  can  all 
find  a  market  in  St.  Louis,  and  with_proper  facilities,  they  could  com- 
pete successfully  with  those  in  the  more  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  city,  where  lands  are  worth  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per 
acre. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  this  enterprise  will  not  be  allowed  any  lon- 
ger to  slumber,  and  we  feel  assured  that  if  a  few  influential  and  ener- 
getic individuals  will  take  hold  of  it  in  earnest,  that  the  means  can 
be  raised  in  time  to  begin  the  work  with  the  opening  of  next  spring. 

The  Association  of  the  Wheat  Growers  of  St.  Charles  County,  is  an 
institution  highly  worthy  of  commendation.  Every  other  profession 
and  calling  have  organized  associations  for  the  purpose  of  fraternizing 
the  individuals  who  belong  to  their  respective  pursuits ;  and  also,  for 
the  further  object  of  watching  over  and  giving  the  best  direction  to  the 
common  interest  of  each,  while  the  farmers,  especially  of  the  west, 
seem  to  suppose  that  their  interest  will  take  care  of  itself.  But  we 
say  to  them,  in  unqualified  terms,  that  this  is  a  fatal  delusion  ;  for 
those  engaged  in  all  other  pursuits,  derive  the  means  of  subsistence, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  agricultural  labor,  and  their  instincts 
lead  them  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  largest  amount  of  agricul- 
tural products  at  the  smallest  "cost.  None,  of  all  these,  except  the 
politician,  even  profess  to  consult  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  nor  would 
any  reasoning  mind  expect  them  to  do  so.  While  the  politician,  even 
allowing  him  to  be  honest,  is  generally,  of  all  other  men,  the  least 
capable  of  giving  a  wise  direction  to  the  policy  of  any  pursuit  in  the 
country.  His  instincts  lead  him  in  pursuit  of  office  ;  this  is  his  vo- 
cation, and  finding  party  discipline  a  more  potent  agent  than  his  own 
reason,  he  dares  look  on  but  one  side  of  a  subject,  lest  he  should  be 
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convinced  of  his  errors,  and  his  conscience,  enlightened  by  reason, 
should  beguile  him  into  the  path  of  truth.  It  is  not  a  simple  question 
of  policy,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  farmers,  as  a  class,  to  organize  as- . 
sociations  and  appoint  committees  to  examine  thoroughly,  every  thing 
connected  with  their  own  interest,  paying  no  regard  to  the  political  opin- 
ions of  any  party  ;  and  when  they  shall  have  ascertained  their  true  in- 
terest, according  to  the  best  lights  before  them,  then  let  them  act  in 
concert,  and  whether  the  consummation  of  their  object  requires  the 
agency  of  capital  or  legislation,  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  control 
either,  or  both,  if  necessary.  And  there  need  be  no  conscientious 
scruples  entertained  lest  the  interest  of  other  pursuits  should  suffer  by 
their  action  ;  for  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  as  an  axiom,  that  the  policy 
which  promotes  the  true  interest  of  the  agriculturalist,  embraces  and 
promotes  also,  the  best  interest  of  those  engaged  in  every  other  pursuit, 
whether  industrial  or  commercial. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Western  Journal : 

I  have,  so  far,  read  the  Western  Journal  with  much  interest,  and 
especially  those  articles  under  the  head  of  "  Artificial  Agents  of  Ex- 
change." The  seven  main  propositions  are  proved  beyond  all  cavil, 
to  the  candid  and  unbiassed  mind  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  west  will  become  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  true  interests 
and  enter  largely  into  manufacturing  generally.  The  nearer  the  mar- 
ket, or  the  more  convenient  the  producer  and  consumer  to  the  manu- 
facturer, the  better  for  both  parties. 

As  you  are  devoting  some  interest  to  hedges,  I  would  remark,  that  I 
know  something  of  the  Cherokee  Rose,  as  such,  and  that  in  the  south 
it  forms  a  most  admirable  obstacle,  both  to  the  ingress  and  egress  oi' 
either  stock  or  vermin. 

In  February,  1845,  I  brought  with  me  from  Natchez,  a  few  roots, 
cuttings  and  seed  of  the  Cherokee  Rose,  which  I  planted  out  with  a 
view  of  forming  a  hedge.  Not  one  of  the  seed  ever  came  up — the  cut- 
tings all  died  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  but  one  root  survived 
the  winter,  to  put  out  leaves  the  next  spring,  and  this  one  died  in  the 
summer  of  1846.  In  jVIarch  of  1847,  I  brought  with  me  again,  from 
the  south,  the  roots  of  the  Cherokee  Rose,  but  none  of  them  survived 
the  winter  of  '47  and  '48.  At  the  time  of  setting  out  my  first  Rose 
cuttings,  (SlC,  I  planted  out  some  figs,  which,  with  slight  protection, 
•are  still  living,  and  have  borne  three  crops  of  fruit.     I  am  now,  as 
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■well  as  several  of  my  neighbors,  raising  the'  Osage  Orange  for  hedging, 
which  in  three  or  four  years,  it  is  thought,  will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock. 
As  you  are  in  search  of  statistics,  and  all  things  else  that  are  profi- 
table and  useful  to  the  community  in  which  we  live,  I  send  you  No. 
18  of  Vol.  I,  of  the  Missouri  Farmer — now  extinct — in  which  is  a 
report  of  the  Wheat  Growing  Association  of  this  county.  It  contains 
some  statistics  which  may  prove  useful  in  the  labors  of  your  depart- 
ment. Respectfully,  &c., 

B.  A.  ALDEESON. 

Winfield,  St.  Charles  County,  (Mo.)  Sept,  23cl,  1848. 

"  Intimately  connected  with  the  transportation  of  produce  from  St.  Charles  and 
adjoining  counties  lying  north  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  is  a  well 
constructed  McAolamized  road,  and  as  an  inducement  for  attention  being  turned  to 
this  subject,  we  have  taken  some  time  and  care  in  ascertaining  the  probable  amount 
of  the  surplus  produce  of  St.  Charles  county,  much  of  which  goes  to  waste  for 
want  of  proper  facilities  for  transporting  to  market. 

1st.  Allow  us  in  the  first  place  to  premise  by  saying,  that  until  a  good  McAd- 
amized  road  be  constructed  between  the  points  above  named — St.  Louis  and  St. 
Charles — the  farmers  of  St.  Charles  and  adjoining  counties  cannot  avail  them- 
selves-fully  of  the  high  prices  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  no  matter  what  combi- 
naiions  m3.y  be  lormed  for  the  shipment  of  produce  by  the  way  of  the  two  rivers. 
For  we  look  upon  this  as  a  settled  principle,  that  in  order  to  realize  the  most  ad- 
vantageous prices  for  our  surplus  products,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  transporta- 
tion by  the  rivers,  and  upon  a  good  turnpike  road,  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

That,  when  a  small  amount  of  produce  is  to  be  forwarded,  and  a  sufEcient  in- 
ducement is  not  ofiered  in  St.  Charles  to  stop  it  there,  the  farmer  may  pass  through 
and  avail  himself  of  the  travel  over  a  good  road,  where  there  will  be  neither 
stalling,  prizing  out  of  mud  holes,  nor  sand  banks,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present 
tinr.e.  This  will  render  the  small  farmer  as  independent  with  his  wagon,  as  the 
large  one  is  with  his  boat  load  of  produce.  We  say  that  we  want  the  two  modes 
of  trausportation — tliat  the  turnpike  is  essential  to  the  promotion  of  our  true  in- 
terests— it  will  afford  to  us  the  choice  of  markets,  and  place  us  above  the  reach, 
of  imposition. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  St.  Charles  can  purchase  all  the  produce  which 
would  naturally  pass  through  there.  She  would  purchase  to  the  extent  of  her 
wants  for  consumption  and  manufacture,  and  when  forced  to  go  beyond  her  im- 
mediate necessities,  of  course  it  would  be  at  reduced  prices;  and  who  of  us  in  the  i 
country,  farmers  or  mechanics,  would  not  do  the  same  thing  .=■ 
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Then,  brother  fanners,  we  must  not  deal  harshly  with  the  citizens  of  St.  Charles 
for  doing  the  very  thing  which  we  would  be  guilty  of,-  if  placed  in  their  situation, 

and  in  which  thing,  in  fact,  they  are  governed  by  the  first  law  of  nature — self- 
preservation. 

2d.  Products  of  Si.  Charles  County. — The  following  is  an  approximate  state- 
ment of  the  surplus  products  of  Sl  Charles  county,  with  their  prices  and  value 
attached,  together  with  the  tonnage  and  probable  travel  over  the  road  at  the  pie- 
seut  time  : 

Wheat,  60,000  bushels  at  60  cents,.  $36,000' 

Corn,  100,000  bushels  at  20  cents,  20,000- 

Oats,  25,000  bushels  at  20  cents,.  5,000' 

Barley,  5,000  bushels  at  50  cents,  2,500- 

Rye,  3,000  bushels  at  45  cents,  1,350' 

Potatoes,  2,000 barrels  at  75  cents,  l.SOOi 

Apples,  8,000  barrels  at  $1  25,.  10,000) 

Cheese,  30,000  lbs  at  7  cents,  2,1 00» 

Butter,  25,000  lbs  at  12  cents,  3,000 

Eggs,  20,000  dozen  at  5  cents,  1 ,000 

Poultry,  3,000  dozen,  at  $1,  3,000 

Hogs,  6,000  ax  $5^  30,000) 

Cattle,  2,500  at  $15,  37,500" 

Tobacco,  600,000  lbs,  part  manufactiu'ed',,  21,000 

Hemp,  100  tons  at  $50,  5,000 

Bagging,  10,000  yards  at  25  cents,  2,500 

Twine,  10,000  lbs  at  30  cents,  3,000 

Brooms,  3,500  dozen  at  $1  25,  4,375' 

Beans  and  Peas,  1,000  bushels  atSl<,  1,000 

Washed  Wool,  8,000  lbs  at  20  cents,.  1,600 

Cider,  2,000  barrels  at  $3^  6,000 

Horses  and  Mules,  600  at  $30,  18,000 

Sheep,  1,000  at  $1  50„  1,500 

Hides,  2,000,  2,500 

Cabbage,  Kraul  and  Sundries,  say,  1,000 

Total,.  $220,425 

Estimated  tonnag&  of  the  above  produce,,  as  made  by  calculation,  14,076  ton,?, 

which,  at  800  pounds  per  horse,  would  require  to  haul  it  to  market,  35,190 

horses. 
We  may  safely  double  the  above  tonnage  and  horses  for  adjoining  counties, 
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and  those  adjacent  thereto,  and  we  have  for  the  tonnage  28,152  tons,  and  the 
horses  required  in  the  transporlalion,  70,380. 

And  from  an  estimate  made,  based  on  the  receipts  of  the  Ferry  Boat  at  i?t. 
Charles,  we  ma}'  add  to  the  above,  travel  of  all  kinds,  for  norlhern  and  western 
JVlissouti,  equal  to  30,000  horses;  which,  added  to  the  above,  gives  a  grand  total 
of  100,380  horses,  traveling  over  this  road  at  the  present  time.  And  this  busi- 
ness must  continue  to  increase  in  a  regular  and  rapid  progression  for  many  years 
to  come. 

3d.  TurnpiJce  between  St.  Louis  and  St.  Charles. — From  St.  Louis  to  the  Mis- 
souri river  opposite  to  St.  Charles,  we  will  assume  at  the  distance  of  nineteen 
miles;  and  the  cost  of  a  well  constructed  turnpike  road,  say  at  $6,000  per  mile, 
which  will  give  for  the  total  cost,  $114,000  ;  and  to  this  may  be  added  $10,000 
for  ferry  and  toll  gates — making  total  cost  $124,000.  For  we  hold  it  to  be  al- 
most essential  to  the  well  being  of  the  road  and  travel  thereon,  that  it  have  its 
own  ferry  in  connection  at  St.  Charles,  and  that  this  ferry  serve  as  one  of  the  toll 
gates.  Two  other  loll  gates,  one  near  St.  Louis,  and  the  other  at  a  point  about 
midway,  would,  perhaps,  be  sufficient ;  and  let  the  travel  and  teamsters  pay  at 
the  first  gate  at  either  end  of  the  road,  for  the  whole  distance  through,  and  take 
a  ticket  to  be  left  at  the  last  gate.  This  would  save  much  time  and  trouble  in 
making  the  necesssry  change  at  each  gate. 

Now,  as  regards  the  profits  or  revenue,  to  a  company  :  let  us  take  the  whole 
cost,  $124,000,  and 

100,000  horses  at  5  cents,  in  one  direction,  $5,019 

do.         do.     10     do.  do.  10,038 

do.         do.     15     do.  do.  15,057 

do.         do.     20     do.  do.  20,076 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  greater  portion  of  this  travel  will  pass  in 
both  directions,  going  and  returning.  And  this  is  without  including  any  travel 
for  the  county  of  St.  Louis,  which  would  be  very  considerable. 

From  the  above  exhibition,  it  would  appear  that  with  a  road  and  ferry  properly 
ordered  and  constructed,  the  present  charges  at  the  St.  Charles  ferry  would  about 
be  sufTicient  for  both  ferriage  and  toll  on  a  good  IVIcAdamized  road. 

4lh.  Benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  a  u'ork. — The  construction  of  good  roads 
from  a  commercial  city  into  the  interior  of  an  adjacent  country,  gives  an  impetus 
to  the  energy  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants  far  beyond,  in  a  general  way,  the 
terminus  of  such  improvements;  and  from  the  experience  gained  by  other  cities 
and  sections  of  country  in  the  east,  as  well  as  in  the  west,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  transportation  and  travel,  in  many  cases,  very  soon  doubles,  thribbles,  and 
even  quadruples  the  ordinary  amount  of  business  on  common  roads — running  far 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  speculations. 
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Were  there  any  such  inducement  to  the  people  of  St.  Charles  and  adjacent 
counties,  as  an  easy  and  safe  communication  with  St.  Louis  at  all  seasons  of  the 
3near,  it  would  operate  as  an  inducement  for  emigrants  to  settle  on  our  fertile  lands, 
which  are  now  lying  waste ;  and  thus  give  a  new  impulse  to  an  increase  of  pop- 
ulation. But  to  say  nothing  about  an  increase  of  population,  the  present  cultiva- 
tors would  probably  double  the  amount  of  their  exports.  At  present,  the  induce- 
ment does  not  exist,  which  is  necessary  as  a  stimulant  to  an  increased  energy. 
Let  the  city  of  St.  Louis  do  her  part  towards  providing  facilities  for  easy  commu- 
nication with  the  interior,  and  she  may  be  greatly  relieved  of  those  sudden  high 
prices  which  occur  upon  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  roads  from  dry  to  wet, 
and  from  diist  to  mud,  knee  deep  to  a  horse,  and  especially  when  navigation  is 
partially  suspended  by  low  waters  in  the  upper  rivers,  or  entirely  closed  by  ice. 

Good  roads  are  to  a  city  and  commonwealth,  what  the  arteries  are  to  the  body 
and  heart  of  man.  In  either  case,  without  an  easy  and  free  communication  with 
the  extremities,  the  whole  system  becomes  diseased  and  enervated.  With  a  city 
in  a  country  like  ours,  her  prosperity,  if  not  her  very  existence,  greatly  depends 
on  her  bemg  well  provided  with  good  roads.  All  of  which  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. B.  A.  ALDERSON,  Chairman. 
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In  the  September  number  of  the  Western  Journal  we  gave  the  out- 
lines of  a  system  of  public  education,  designed  to  embrace  such  indi- 
viduals only  as  should  be  found  destitute  of  the  means  of  educating 
themselves.  Looking  alone  to  the  consummation  of  an  important 
work — one  upon  which,  in  our  estimation,  depends  in  a  great  measure  ■ 
the  social  happiness  of  man — we  are  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular manner  of  carrying  it  on,  provided  any  system  which  may  be 
adopted  shall  not  impose  unnecessary  burthens  upon  those  who  are 
taxed  to  support  it.  We  are  not  desirous  of  being  considered  projec- 
tors of  systems,  and  our  scheme  was  thrown  out  more  for  the  purpose 
of  eliciting  discussion,  than  with  an  expectation  that  it  would  meet 
the  general  approval  of  the  public ;  and  we  are  therefore  the  more 
gratified  that  it  has  had  the  effect  of  drawing  a  valuable  paper  from 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Schools  in  St.  Louis.  The  lively 
interest  which  that  gentleman  is  known  to  take  in  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation— the  patient  industry  and  indomitable  perseverance  with  which 
he  has  long  labored  to  promote  this  important  object — entitle  his 
54 
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opinions  to  more  than  ordinary  consideration.  But  while  we  commend 
his  views*  to  the  consideration  of  our  reader?,  we  desire  to  submit  a 
few  remarks  in  relation  to  the  objections  which  he  has  suggested  to 
our  own  plan.  It  appears  that  a  similar  system  has  been  tried  and 
proved  unsuccessful  in  Virginia ;  and  in  reference  to  its  failure  there, 
the  author  says,  "That  happier  results  will  follow  the  same  system 
alsewhere,  we  cannot  expect,  because  the  very  idea  of  being  a  pauper, 
and  treated  as  such,  is  revolting  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  of 
sensibility.  However  kindly  and  humanely  the  views  of  those  who 
advocate  the  poor  .system  may  be,  their  labors  must  be  in  vain  as  long 
as  humanity  remains  what  nature  has  made  it.  As  long  as  there  is  a 
manly  feeling,  an  ennobling  thought,  the  individual  will  shrink  from 
personal  degradation." 

We  admit  that  there  is  much  force  in  these  remarks,  and  the  objec- 
tion is  serious  and  formidable;  but  we  do  not  look  upon  it  as  insur- 
mountable. It  is  not  an  inherent  principle  of  man's  nature  that  indu- 
ces a  sense  of  degradation  whenever  he  receives  a  benefit  from  the- 
State.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  there  is  perhaps  no  earthly 
thing  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  human  family  so  much  covet  as. 
public  benefits;  and  we  have  all  known  many  individuals  who  have 
not  scrupled  to  base  their  claims  to  office  upon  their  poverty,  as  well 
in  canvassing  before  the  people,  as  in  their  applications  for  exec- 
utive appointments.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that,  this  sense  of 
degradation  which  arises  upon  the  reception  of  benefits  from  the  State, 
is  owing  to  accidental  causes,  and  may  consequently  be  prevented. 
Wherever  it  does  arise,  it  may  generally — if  not  always — be  attributed 
to  a  mistaken  notion  of  public  opinion;  and  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
no  one  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  whose  opinion  is  worthy  of  the  slight- 
est degree  of  respect,  would  esteem  an  individual  degraded  because  he 
had  been  educated  at  the  public  charge,  provided  no  unfair  means  had 
been  used  to  obtain  the  necessary  appropriation.  And  if  those  whose 
condition  requires  public  assistance  were  made  sensible  of  this  fact, 
theu  the  cause  of  this  morbid  sensibility  would  cease,  and  it  would. 
bf  considered  as  reputable  to  solicit  a  place  in  the  public  schools  on 
the  ground  of  poverty,  as  to  canvass  for  an  office  for  the  sake  of  it-i 
emoluments. 

If  it  be  true  that  this  extreme  sensibility  does  exist  to  the  extent 
supposed,  then  let  the  system  provide  the  means  of  removing  it.     Let. 

*'V'ide  page  WO. 
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the  State  be  divided  into  convenient  districts  and  appoint  competent 
individuals  to  enlighten  the  general  mind  upon  the  subject,  and  if  all 
good  men  will  approve  and  give  countenance  to  their  exertions,  wer 
believe  that  this  formidable  objection  would  soon  be  overcome. 

But,  we  ask,  does  not  the  same  objection  exist  to  that  system  which 
proposes  to  educate  all  the  children  in  the  State  at  the  public  charge? 
For  in  such  case  the  poor  would  still  receive  their  education  from  the 
bounty  of  the  State,  and  we  think  that  it  would  require  a  mind  of 
more  than  ordinary  powers  of  discrimination  to  perceive  the  reason 
why  one  would  be  degraded  either  in  his  own  estimation,  or  in  the 
opinion  of  others,  by  receiving  his  educatit)n  from  a  fund  especially 
assigned  for  that  purpose,  and  yet  be  considered  respectable  at  a  school 
supported  at  the  public  charge,  and  towards  which  he  had  contributed 
nothing.  In  both  cases  he  would  attend  school  with  those  whose  pe- 
cuniary condition  was  better  tlian  his  own;  but  in  neither  would  he 
pay  anything,  and  his  poverty  would  be  as  apparent  in  one  case  as  in 
the  other. 

We  wish  to  be  understood  as  offering  no  objection  to  the  system 
which  proposes  to  teach  every  child  in  the  State  at  the  public  charge; 
and  if  the  legislature  has  nerve  enough  to  provide  the  necessary 
means  it  will  meet  our  most  hearty  approbation;  but  if  that  body 
should  fail  in  this,  we  still  liope  that  our  plan  of  educating  the  poor 
may  receive  a  favorable  consideration.  No  plan,  however,  can  be 
carried  into  efficient  operation  until  the  public  m.ind  is  prepared  to 
receive  it — and  the  success  of  any  system  will  always  depend  upon 
the  zeal  and  vigilance  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
We  notice  this  subject  now,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  we  have 
abandoned  our  former  views  as  being  impracticable!  They  were 
adopted  in  the  beginning,  as  a  substitute  for  a  more  thorough  system; 
one,  in  substance,  similar  to  that  preferred  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Schools  in  St.  Louis;  and  we  were  induced  to  limit 
our  views  to  the  plan  submitted,  from  an  apprehension  that  there  W'as 
but  little  probability  that  the  legislature  would  be  willing  to  raise  a 
revenue  sufficient  to  carry  into  operation  an  efficient  and  thorou^^h 
system;  and  we  were  unwilling  to  hazard  every  thing  upon  our  own  plan. 
We  still  occupy  the  same  ground,  and  reiterate  the  opinion  that  the 
subject  addresses  itself  to  the  conscience  of  every  member  of  the  leg-- 
islature,  and  that  they  are  bound  by  their  official  oath  to  provide,  in. 
some  way,  for  the  education  of  the  poor. 
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ART.  IV.— THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

A    CHAPTER    FROM    A    FORTHCOMING    WORK    BY    J.  LOUGHBOROUGH,  ESQ,, 

OF    MISSOURI. 

Author's  Opportunities— No  Scientific  Classification— Differs  from  Others— Reasons  why 
Indians  have  been  so  much  misrepresented— Censure  of  their  Maliguers- Criticism 
upon  certain  Authors— Picture  of  a  War  Party— Of  a  Village  Scene— Of  a  ReligiouK 
Devotee — Motive  in  drawing  these  Pictures — Speculations  on  their  former  Condition — 
Universal  Traits  of  Savage  Tribes— Ssveral  Stages  in  the  Progress  of  Civilization — 
Distinction  between  Savage  and  Civilized  People. 

In  writing  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  occupying  the  great  western  territory, 
we  would  desire  to  be  understood  as  speaking  with  much  diffidence.  A  German 
traveler,  who  should  visit  the  United  States,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  numerous  countrymen  he  would  see  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  would  find  himself  at  a  loss  to  communicate  to  a  Euro- 
pean public,  many  of  our  ideas,  habits,  customs  and  peculiarities.  In  a  lesser 
degree,  this  is  the  position  of  the  author  as  respects  the  Indians.  Their  commu- 
nities being  small,  their  modes  of  liie  more  simple  and  obvious  to  the  spectator, 
and  there  being  much  less  of  intricacy  and  privacy  in  all  their  habitudes,  than 
there  is  in  an  old  and  civilized  community  where  education,  science,  and  the  arts 
have  multiplied  the  objects  of  contemplation,  the  task  of  penetrating  the  philoso- 
phy of  their  existence  and  eviscerating  the  truth,  is  much  easier  of  accomplish- 
ment, and  requires  far  less  of  qualification  in  the  observer,  than  in  the  case  sup- 
posed. Few  of  those  who  have  preceded  us  in  this  attempt,  have  been  more  for- 
tunate in  this  respect  than  ourselves.  Their  reliance  for  the  valuable  truths  they 
have  communicated,  has  been  principally  upon  personal  observation  of  facts,  and 
iudicious  inductions  from  them — rarely  having  had  the  assistance  of  competent 
interpreters  through  whom  they  could  address  inquiries  in  cases  where  the  facts 
did  not  explain  themselves.  The  only  advantages  we  possessed  were,  that  we 
felt  a  sincere  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  gratification 
of  our  own  curiosity;  that  we  traveled  through  the  country  without  any  connec- 
tion with  the  trade  or  business  of  it;  that  our  time  and  thoughts  were  conse- 
quently occupied  in  this  as  the  leading  object  of  interest ;  that  we  associated  freely 
with  traders,  trappers,  freemen  and  Indians,  at  all  times,  under  all  circumstances, 
jn  the  tbrls,  in  the  mountains,  on  the  plains,  and  in  the  villages  of  permanent  and 
wandering  tribes;  in  hunting,  fishing  and  amusements;  that  we  did  not  hastily 
take  for  granted  the  facts  we  design  communicating;  but  upon  every  opportunity 
repeated  our  questions,  and  subjected  the  matter  to  the  test  of  multiplied  inquiries 
through  various  individuals,  and  to  comparison  with  considerations  derived  from 
various  sources;  that  we  took  notes  at  the  time,  many  of  which  we  have  pre- 
served, but  some  of  which  are  unfortunately  lost ;  and  finally,  that  we  have  con- 
versed much  with  intelligent  individuals  who  have  visited  the  country,  and  elicited 
many  facts  which  escaped  our  own  observation,  and  have  embodied  the  facts  thus 
gathered  in  the  following  narrative. 
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In  it  we  have  also  interspersed  many  anecdotes,  traditions,  and  circumstances, 
illustrative  of  the  main  narrative;  but  the  tone  of  the  narrative  itself,  the 
positions  in  which  they  are  found,  and  the  whole  context  will  indicate  to  the  rea- 
der the  degree  of  credence  due  them,  and  our  own  estimate  of  their  value.  They 
have  been  inserted  because,  otherwise,  the  narrative  would  be  necessarily  dull, 
and  have  the  air  of  a  regular  dissertation  ;  and  this  we  have  deemed  it  expedient 
Jo  avoid  in  a  work  addressed  to  the  general  reader.  But  the  facts  ihemselves  are 
in  no  wise  shadowed  by  them,  but  on  the  contrary  are  greatly  elucidated  and 
brought  in  bolder  and  more  distinct  relief. 

We  have  not  attempted  a  philosophic  classification  of  the  topics  treated  of,  be- 
cause we  do  not  consider  it  desirable  in  itself,  nor  practicable,  if  desired.  With 
such  a  multitude  of  objects  presented  to  the  mind,  who  could  undertake  to  tract- 
all  their  connections,  their  points  of  resemblance  and  contrast,  and  distinguish 
between  casual  and  accidental  associations,  and  scientific  relations  and  dependen- 
cies ?  We  have  never  seen  such  a  work,  and  we  add  confidently,  that  he  who 
can  accomplish  it  in  reference  to  any  distinct  people,  however  humble,  will  have 
contributed  more  to  the  public  instruction,  than  has  hitherto  been  accomplished 
by  all  the  writers  on  the  social  compact  put  together.  The  subjects  introduced  in 
the  following  pages,  are  therefore  introduced  in  a  popular  and  intelligible  ordei, 
without  any  ambitious  effort  to  give  them  extrinsic  importance,  or  the  work  itself 
the  character  of  a  learned  essay.  Should  we  succeed  in  conveying  a  perspicuous 
and  accurate  account  of  the  things  we  have  seen  and  heard,  in  a  manner  suffi- 
ciently entertaining  to  tempt  the  reader  to  travel  with  us  to  the  end,  our  purpose 
will  be  fulfilled,  and  our  aspirations  amply  gratified. 

In  some  respects  we  shall  be  found  to  differ  from  what  has  been  the  generally 
received  opinion  regarding  the  condition,  and  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of 
the  Indians.  On  these  points  our  opinions  have  not  been  hastily  made  up,  nor. 
we  trust,  tinctured  with  any  desire  to  assume  the  honor  of  a  discoverer ;  for  prob- 
ably what  may  have  been  true  concerning  other  tribes,  is  not  so  of  those  of  which 
we  are  treating;  and  possibly  on  these  points,  touching  matters  and  opinions  sup- 
posed to  be  common  to  all  Indians,  we,  as  well  as  others,  may  have  been  misled. 
We  can  only  say  that  in  those  particulars  our  researches  have  been  much  more  ■ 
minute,  because  of  the  previous  impression,  and  our  conclusions  are  given,  not 
so  much  with  any  expectation  ot  acquiring  that  sort  of  notoriety  sometimes  re- 
sulting from  singularity  of  opinion,  (for  we  do  not  covet  it,)  as  from  a  conviction 
of  their  truth,  and  a  hope  that  if  erroneous,  others  better  qualified  to  judge,  may 
correct  the  mistake. 

Unlike  all  other  people  who  have  filled  abright  page  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
we  have  no  national  infancy,  and  dim,  aud  indistinct  and  mysterious  traditions  to 
recur  to  for  the  materials  of  romance  and  poetry,  and  for  allusions  to  embellish 
and  illustrate  our  polite  literature.  We  cannot  trace  our  origin  back  until  the  light 
of  history  fades  into  twilight,  and  the  light  of  imagination  illuminates  a  boundless 
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space  beyond,  leeming  with  panoramic  views  of  the  wonderful,  the  heroic, 
and  the  beautiful.  No  expeditions  for  the  golden  fleece,  or  for  the  foundation  or 
destruction  of  empires,  are  presented  to  "as  through  ancient  legends,  in  which  the 
spirits  of  supernal  worlds  hover  over  and  guide  the  daring  adventurers  in  their 
toilsome  way.  No  spots  are  here  consecrated  in  the  songs  of  bards,  handed  down 
through  countless  generations,  as  the  scenes  of  brilliant  victories  achieved  by  ex- 
alted patriotism,  in  the  conquest  or  defence  of  public  liberty ;  or  as  the  localities 
first  touched  by  angel  feet,  with  messages  of  heavenly  instruction  to  point  to  us 
the  true  road  to  virtue,  peace,  contentment  and  happiness.  No  golhic  castles, 
with  lowers,  bastions,  donjomikeeps,  and  solid  walls,  frown  in  stern  and  solitary 
grandeur  from  our  heights,  around  which  cluster  a  thousand  recollections  of  chi- 
valrous emprise,  sjjlendid  banquets  and  labyrynthine  passages,  the  scenes  of  dark, 
mysterious,  and  sometimes  bloody  deeds,  the  offspring  of  jealousy,  ambition  or 
superstition.  The  Naiads  have  never  disported  themselves  on  our  lakes  and 
streams,  nor  the  Dryads  wandered  through  our  endless  forests.  Fairy  ieet  have 
not  moved  upon  our  broad  savannahs  to  the  sound  of  earthly  music,  pressing  with 
"  light  fantastic  toe,''  their  green  velvet  carpet,  spangled  with  flowers,  with  the 
silver  lamp  of  the  moon  shedding  over  and  around  them  a  gorgeous  drapery  of 
■  fllmy  light.  We  have  no  dense  antiquity,  the  atmosphere  of  which  reflects  the 
beams  of  science  and  exaggerates  an  illimitable  world  crowded  with  gigantic  and 
spectral  beings,  to  whose  forms  the  imagination  may  attribute  innumerable  adven- 
tures, incidents  and  catastrophes.  Even  our  historical  records  are  s])arse  and  com- 
paratively barren  of  exciting  topics.  Hence  it  is,  that  educated  as  we  have  been 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  people  from  whom  we  derive  our  origin  ;  inherit- 
ing their  opinions  and  prejudices,  iieadiiig  their  books  and  studying  their  philoso- 
phy, our  minds  have  received  so  much  of  early  bias,  and  have  become  so  prone 
to  direct  their  energies  and  powers  to  the  same  objects,  and  the  same  means  of  at- 
taining them,  that  we  have  not  yet  fairly  discovered  how  much  of  ori-ginal  and 
peculiar  advantage  has  been  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  hand  of  nature,  in  our 
boundless  forests,  broad  lakes,  winding  rivers  and  pouring  cataracts;  noj  what 
there  may  be  of  searching  interest  in  the  bosom  of  a  society  so  wonderiully  or- 
ganized and  harmonized  as  ours  is.  And  hence  it  is,  that  in  no  branch  of  Amer- 
ican literature  has  there  been  so  manifest  a  failure,  as  in  the  attempts  to  portray 
Indian  life  and  character;  nor  has  there  been  in  any  other  so  much  of  gross  igno- 
rance, of  fantastic  conjecture,  and  unblushing  mendacity  as  has  been  exhibited  in 
hundreds  of  publications  respecting  the  religion,  the  capacity,  and  the  usages  of 
the  Indian  tribes. 

The  tendency  of  our  political  institutions  is  to  produce  a  general  equality  of 
condition,  and  therefore  Europeans  who  visit  us  complain  of  the  monotony  and 
of  the  want  of  picturesqueness  in  our  external  appearance.  It  is  true  that  under 
the  remains  of  the  feudal  system,  the  contrasts  are  striking,  and  the  orsanization 
of  society  presents  much  more  that  is  brilliant  and  imposing  than  with  us;  but 
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"when  the  traveler  penetrates  beneath  the  surface  what  does  he  find  ?  Want,  nup- 
ery,  ignorance,  corruption,  superstition,  and  meanness  of  spirit.  In  striking  con- 
trast to  all  this  are  the  results  of  the  workings  of  a  social  democracy.  Instead 
of  gorgeous  exhibitions  of  power  and  splendor  in  the  higher  classes,  and  squalid 
poverty  and  slavishness  of  spirit  in  the  lower,  we  present  a  stale  of  things  where 
the  utmost  hberty,  consistent  with  public  order,  is  constantly  developing  all  the 
faculties  and  powers  of  the  individual  man,  and  holding  out  to  each  the  prospect 
of  acquiring  whatever  of  distinction  the  advantages  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
hand  of  Nature  may  entitle  hitn  to.  Originality  and  vigor  of  individual  character 
is  the  natural  result  oi  our  system;  the  imposing  array  of  classes  in  which  the 
individual  distinction  is  lost,  is  the  natural  result  of  the  European  system.  Which 
is  preferable .'  For  these  reasons  we  anticipate  the  time  when  a  new  and  original 
literature,  adapted  to,  and  in  harmony  with,  our  political  system  and  peculiar  con- 
dition, will  supercede  that  which  is  now  cultivated.  Whether  this  will  be  ac- 
comj)lished  by  the  slow  and  steady  progress  of  lime,  or  by  the  advent  of  some 
individual  of  transcendent  genius  to  point  us  to  the  true  objects  on  which  to  exer- 
cise our  faculties,  we  will  not  undertake  to  predict.  History  ailords  examples 
justifying  either  conclusion.  In  the  meantime,  and  until  this  great  revolution  is 
•worked  out,  we  must  be  content  to  seek  in  foreign  chronicles  and  scenes  subjects 
for  our  pens,  or  submit  to  see  the  truth  of  history  and  the  integrity  of  existing 
facts,  violated  in  bungling  attempts  to  imitate  the  literature  of  an  old  people  who 
have  an  exhaustless  treasure  of  national  traditions  to  resort  to  for  appropriate 
themes. 

The  romance  writers  are  wholly  inexcusable  for  their  misrepresentations  of 
Indian  character,  because  their  ambition  is,  or  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  attain- 
ment of  enduring  reputations,  and  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  have  informed 
themselves;  and  if  they  had  done  so,  they  would  have  obtained  an  abundant  and 
rich  supply  of  materials  without  doing  injustice  to  the  subject  or  contributing  to 
mislead  and  misinform  the  public  mind.  As  to  those  who  steamboat  it  out  to  an 
Indian  encampment,  see  the  boys  shooting  at  a  mark  with  bows  and  arrows,  or 
the  women  dressing  a  skin,  and  then  return  and  publish  a  book  saturated  with 
diseased  imagination  and  unmitigated  falsehood,  they  have  the  excuse  of  stupidit)-, 
the  love  of  notoriety,  or  the  want  of  a  dollar  fo  plead;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
deep  injury  they  occasion  the  Indians,  a  generous  public  might  aflord  to  let  them 
pass  with  whatever  of  profit  or  consequence  iheir  lucubratioss  are  calculated  to 
yield  them. 

The  writer  of  historical  romance  may,  if  he  please,  dissever  facts  historically 
united,  or  join  those  historically  dissevered ;  or  he  may  even  invent  characters 
and  facts  both ;  but  if  he  introduces  facts  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the 
lives  and  people,  or  characteristics  variant  from  those  of  the  people  he  is  endea- 
voring to  portray,  the  harmony  of  the  picture  is  destroyed,  and  the  spell  upon  the 
iatelleclual  reader  is  broken.     Sir  Walter,  the  great  founder  of  the  school,  was 
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well  aware  of  these  truths,  and  in  no  single  instance  has  he  done  violence  to  the 
rules  necessarily  springing  out  of  them.  How  would  Saladin  look  kneeling  at  a 
christian  crucifix?  or  a  Druidical  incantation  in  a  Saracen  camp  ?  or  the  Macedo- 
jiion  Phalanx  in  the  wars  of  modern  Europe?  Again,  the  characters  introduced 
may  be  exaggerated,  and  perhaps  should  be,  but  no  new  or  imaginary  principle  of 
action  should  be  represented  as  moving  them ;  nor  should  their  own  be  so  far 
magnified  as  to  run  into  caricature  or  be  converted  into  the  opposites.  In  all 
these  particulars  the  painters  of  Indian  character  have  most  sadly  blundered. 
They  have  been  represented  as  capable  of  fixed  and  steady  principles ;  as  possess- 
ing ideas  of  religion  and  of  a  God  and  Providence  which  would  have  done  honor 
to  the  most  illustrious  father  of  the  church  ;  as  animated  by  the  purest  patriotism — 
as  models  of  fidelity  and  truth  in  friendship — as  moved  by  the  most  exalted  sen- 
timents in  love,  in  parental  duties,  and  in  the  council  lodge — as  addicted  to  a 
thousand  forms  of  superstitution  of  which  they  never  dreamed — as  exercising 
rites  and  ceremonies  analagous  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  which  never  entered 
into  their  imaginations— and  as  entering  upon  war  excited  by  the  noblest  senti- 
ments of  national  honor.  Their  occasional  high  impulses  have  been  substituted 
for  the  general  tenor  of  their  character,  and  the  external  brilliancy  of  some  phases 
of  their  existence  imagined  to  represent  their  daily  lives.  Things  totally  incon- 
sistent with  each  other,  and  characteristics  entirely  fanciful  have  been  so  often 
repeated,  and  in  so  many  forms,  that  the  learned  world  who  speculate  and  philos- 
ophize in  cases  where  they  should  be  observers  instead  of  gatherers  of  facts  have 
been  greatly  misled;  and  hypothesis  without  number  have  been  set  up  to  account 
formatters  which  never  had  an  existence  save  in  the  imaginations  of  those  who 
paint  from  corijecture,  or  who  conjecture  to  batten  upon  credulity.  On  these  sub- 
jects the  poets  have  by  the  common  consent  of  the  world  enjoyed  an  immemorial 
patent  right;  but  we  protest  against  the  violation  of  it  by  the  writers  of  historical 
romance,  and  more  especially  by  those  who  attempt  to  give  essa)-s  and  remarks 
prolessedly  designed  to  convey  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts.  In  too  many  in- 
stances this  offence  has  been  so  glaringly  perpetrated  as  to  amount  to  an  implied 
reflection  upon  the  intelligence  and  judgment  of  the  reader.  A  specification  of 
individuals  would  perhaps  be  deemed  invidious,  and  probably  give  rise  to  contro- 
versies as  disagreeable  to  the  parties  engaged  as  they  would  be  unprofitable  to  the 
public ;  but  we  apprehend  that  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  subject  will 
readily  remember  many  flagrant  examples. 

He  who  approaches  an  Indian  village  at  the  moment  when  a  large  war  party 
have  taken  up  their  line  of  march  into  the  enemy's  country,  will  be  struck  with 
the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  the  pageant.  At  a  little  distance  the  sounds  of  their 
rude  and  discordant  instruments  kindle  associations  intimately  connected  with 
classic  and  chivalrous  recollections ;  and  as  the  stalely  exhibition  moves,  on,  the 
majestic  tread  of  their  fiery  steeds  caparisoned  with  beads  and  dyed  quills  and 
hair  of  bright  colors;  the  erect,  manly,  and  graceful  attitude  of  their  riders,  iu 
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ftieir  profusely  embroidered  war  shirts  and  leggins,  their  caps  of  eagle  plumes 
tinged  with  variegated  hues  glittering  in  the  bright  sunlight,  their  flashing  spears 
and  battle-axes,  and  their  numerous  banners  streaming  to  the  wind,  or  waved  iu 
anticipated  triumph,  causes  him  to  feel  himself  excited  to  the  highest  degree  with 
sympathy  for  the  heroic  band ;  and  he  pictures  to  himself  a  long  series  of  aggra- 
vated injuries  and  insults,  perhaps  threatening  the  very  existence  of  a  people  with 
whom  liberty  and  nationality  are  consecrated  as  holy  things,  and  his  imagination 
is  strained  to  witness  afar  off  the  heroic  daring  of  this  Spartan  band  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  holy  task  of  guarding  another  ThermopyliE,  or  sacri- 
ficing their  own  lives,  each  upon  a  hecatomb  of  their  barbarous  enemies.  So 
deeply  interested  is  he,  and  so  far  has  his  fancy  run  away  with  his  judgment  and 
his  senses,  that  he  suffers  himself  to  be  awakened  with  the  greatest  repugnance 
to  the  truth  and  unvarnished  reality  of  the  scene.  But  on  nearer  approach  the 
splendid  delusion  slowly  dissolves  and  he  beholds — what  ? 

The  gorgeous  and  sparkling  drapery  instead  of  being  devised  to  preserve  order 
and  discipline,  and  regularity  in  movement,  and  to  excite  emulation,  and  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  in  exalted  deeds  of  patriotism,  is  studiously  devised  and  executed  to 
strike  terror  and  horror  into  the  heart  of  the  beholder,  and  to  engender  in  the 
wearer  a  burning  volcano  of  furious  and  ferocious  impulses,  and  bloody  and  ruth- 
less passions.  The  stq.ndards  wreathed  with  flowers  and  flaunting  streamers  have 
each  upon  their  tips  a  place  prepared  to  affix  the  scalps  of  their  slaughtered  ene- 
mies, torn  reeking  with  the  hot  blood  of  life,  ere  yet  the  convulsed  limbs  of  the 
victim  have  subsided  into  the  moveless  attitude  of  death.  The  slow  and  solemn 
chaunt  of  the  war-song  breathes  out  fierce  and  vindictive  denunciations,  and  the 
habitations,  the  wives  and  the  little  ones  of  the  anticipated  victims  are  devoted 
to  the  flames  and  to  torches  unspeakably  terrific,  and  the  bloody  fragments  of 
their  mangled  carcasses  are  promised  to  the  carion  bird.  As  if  by  the  waving  of 
the  wand  of  the  enchanter,  the  spectator  sees  the  images  of  Michael  and  the  su- 
pernal host  arrayed  in  heavenly  vestments  and  panoplied  in  impenetrable  armor 
in  defence  of  the  eternal  throne  of  mercy  and  justice,  suddenly  transformed  into 
Satan  with  his  band  of  accursed  and  hideous  outlaws,  carrying  murder  and  devas- 
tation into  some  peaceful  and  quiet  village  of  weak  and  harmless  beings,  crouch- 
ing in  fancied  security  around  their  evening  firesides. 

Again,  behold  yon  aged  man  bending  over  the  couch  of  a  pale  and  emaciated 
daughter,  wiping  away  with  his  long  gray  locks  the  tears  which  start  from  liis 
eyes,  or  pacing  with  hurried  and  uneven  steps  to  and  fro  across  his  lodge.  The 
medicine  man  with  his  flecoction  of  herbs,  kneels  at  her  side,  commending  in 
repeated  phrases,  the  sufferer  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  imploring  him  to  resuscitate 
the  trembling  powers  of  life,  and  restore  the  flower  of  the  village  virgins  to  health 
and  happiness.  Is  not  the  father  an  object  of  deep  compassion  ?  The  last  "  sole 
daughter  of  his  house  and  heart"  may  ere  long  pass  into  the  world  of  spirits  and 
leave  his  hearth  desolate,  and  his  aged  frame  a  bare  and  leafless  trunk,  with  no 
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green  branch  springing  from  its  roofs  in  promise  of  succession.  But  loot !  the 
gentle  mourner  turns  her  anguished  head,  and  the  extreme  points  of  a  deep  wound 
peep  out  from  beneath  the  broad  band  of  calico.  How  came  it  there .'  In  a  fit  of 
savage  fury  the  excited  father  has  struck  her  with  a  battle-axe, — the  wound  has 
festered  and  threatens  the  existence  of  the  moaning  innocent.  And  why  mourns 
he  as  one  who  has  no  hope .'  A  trader,  won  by  the  sweet  smile  of  the  delicate 
daughter  as  she  mingled  with  the  romping  children  of  the  village,  has  oflfered  him 
three  gallons  of  alcohol  for  her,  and  the  tears  of  the  afflicted  father  are  sadly 
mingled  with  apprehensions  of  the  loss  of  the  means  ot  indulging  in  all  the  bratal 
luxury  of  an  Indian  frolic. 

Once  more.  A  great  medicine  feast  is  being  held — one  grand  lodge  has  been 
erected  as  a  banqueting  hall.  Abundance  of  hufTalo  meat  is  simmering  in  the 
camp  kettles — a  fat  dog,  devoted  w-ith  many  ceremonies,  has  been  slain;  the 
chiefs  of  the  village  have  assembled  to  partake  of  the  banquet.  The  women  are 
actively  stirring  in  preparation  for  the  great  festival,  and  the  youths  and  boys  are 
running  and  romping  in  athletic  games,  or  scouring  the  plains  around  on  their 
Bwift  steeds.  What  object  is  it  which  attracts  the  strangers  attention,  seated  on 
an  eminence  afar  off?  It  is  a  great  chief,  one  who  has  won  in  war  and  many  an 
hazardous  adventure,  a  renown  co-extensive  with  the  language  and  territory  of 
his  tribe.  He  does  not  contemplate  coming  down  to  partake  of  the  hilarious  en- 
joyments of  the  day.  No.  He  has  beer,  sealed  there  for  three  days  and  nights, 
in  one  unchanged  attitude  the  whole  period,  deeply  engaged  in  supplication  to 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  now  as  the  broad  flaming  disc  of  the  sun  his  residence  slowly 
ascends  to  the  zenith,  hislast  fervent  aspirations  are  ejaculated.  But  what  is  it 
he  seeks  of  the  Omnipotent?  Perhaps  the  sins  of  his  people  have  shocked  his 
pious  heart,  and  he  prays  him  to  turn  them  from  their  evil  ways  into  the  path  of 
righteousness  and  peace.  Possibly  their  ancient  hunting  grounds  have  been  ruth- 
lessly invaded  by  an  overwhelming  number  oi  some  hereditary  enemy,  and  his 
kinded  driven  from  the  haunts  of  their  dearest  recollections,  are  now  as  -strangers 
and  sojourners  in  an  unknown  land,  and  he  is  imploring  the  divine  power  to 
restore  them  to  their  primitive  domain;  or  his  wife  and  children,  struck  with 
sore  disease,  languish  in  anxiety  and  pain,  and  he  beseeches  that  they  may  be 
purged  of  the  poisonous  affliction,  and  again  make  glad  his  lodge  fires.  Ah,  no! 
none  of  these  things  or  others  analogous  to  them  have  urged  him  to  this  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  food,  sleep  and  drink,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  Great  Supreme.  It 
is  that  he  may  be  empowered  with  vigor  and  valor  above  his  fellows,  and  with 
"  a  strong  heart"  to  strike  unmoved  the  cowering  forms  of  vanquished  men  and 
helpless  innocents,  and  gather  bouquets  of  gory  scalps  to  grace  his  triumphal  en- 
try into  the  village — to  be  hailed  as  the  Great  War  Chief,  and  looked  up  to  with 
mingled  sentiments  of  admiration  and  terror. 

Pictures  such  as  these  might  be  multiplied  in  indefinite  numbers,  but  unless  they 
were  freely  interspersed  with  such  as  exhibit  many  redeeming  traits,  and  many 
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examples  of  great  and  magnanimous  impulses,  too  frequently  alas  !  perverted  by 
superstition  or  prejudice,  they  would  present  a  very  inadequate,  imperfert  and 
unjust  summary  of  the  Indian  character.  They  are  here  inlrodured  to  show  how 
easily  the  casual  observer  may  be  deceived  ;  how  necessary  it  is  to  look  upon  this 
people  from  many  points  of  view,  and  when  engaged  in  a  variety  of  avocations, 
ere  we  jump  to  conclusions,  and  underla"ke  to  speculate  upon  the  mysteries  of 
their  life  and  being;  and  because  the  predominating  fault  hitherto,  has  been  to 
exaggerate  their  virtues,  and  their  intellectual  gifts,  and  to  throw  far  into  the  shade 
the  dark  back  ground  of  their  ignorance,  their  vices,  and  their  crimes.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  national  pride  excited,  lo  invest  these  primitive  chil- 
dren of  the  soil  with  all  the  wonderful  powers  altribiited  by  the  vanity  of  other 
nations  to  their  remote  ancestry;  and  to  fancy  a  thousand  romantic  adventuies, 
and  picturesque  scenes,  and  marvellous  exertions  of  skill  and  intellect,  as  having 
accompanied  their  sojourn  in  ages  past,  and  as  yet  daily  exhibited  in  their  wars 
and  amusement ;  as  if  the  fact  of  our  having  robbed  them  of  their  natural  rights 
could  be  softened  and  compensated  by  this  free  offering  of  admiration  and  respect, 
or  that  the  fact  of  our  having  become  their  successors  under  such  circumf^tances, 
entitled  us  to  presume  that  the  voice  ol  history  would  be  mute  in  future  ages,  and 
the  world  take  A  for  granted  that  we  were  lineally  descended  Irom  a  race  enctawed 
with  such  high  and  brilliant  capabilities.  That  at  some  foimer  jieriod  the.  Indians 
of  the  United  Slates,  in  many  localities  may  have  considerably  advanced  in  arts 
and  in  arms,  and  may  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  Eome  form  of  civilization  pe- 
culiar la  the  positions  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  the  principles  and  passions 
engendered  by  a  state  of  circumstances  altogether  beyond  our  comprehension,  is 
more  than  probable  ;  and  indeed,  the  ruins  of  ancient  works  to  be  seen  in  many 
portions  of  the  Union,  strongly  attest  the  fact,  and  jusliiy  the  spirit  of  conjecture 
in  its  anxious  efforts  to  solve  the  enigma.  But  that  at  any  period  within  the  range 
of  history  and  observation,  tj;iey  have  been  found  in  a  condition  to  justify  us  in 
denominating  any  portion  of  ihem  a  civilized,  and  not  a  savage  j)eople,  in  a  situ- 
ation where  reason  and  judgment  held  the  helm  in  their  public  aflairs,  and  gener- 
ous impulses  were  elevated  into  sentiments,  and  brutal  appetites  and  in.^lincts, 
curbed  or  repressed  by  a  sense  of  duly,  or  the  restraints  of  principles,  we  may 
safely  and  unhesitatingly  deny.  And  truth,  also,  requires  us  to  add  that  they  are, 
on  the  contrary,  and  have  been  since  Gur  knowledge  of  them,  steeped  in  a  bar- 
barism which,  if  not  as  degrading  and  revolting  to  the  beholder  as  may  be  found 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  as  fixed,  as  obdurate,  and  as  difficult  of  con- 
quest as  any  form  of  it  with  which  we  are  acquaieled  ;  and  he  who  contrifiufes  in 
any  manner  towards  a  false  estimate  of  their  situation,  whether  il  be  done  in  a 
romance  professedly  portraying  their  manners  and  habits,  in  a  hasty  pamj)hlet 
struck  off  for  the  gratification  of  vanity,  or  in  any  of  the  thousand  methods  of 
perverting  f?ct,  is  not  only  doing  deep  injustice  to  ihem  by  occasioning  inappro- 
priate iegislalion,  and  misdirected  elTorts  of  philanthropy,  butii  is  throwing  a  raul- 
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titude  of  impediments  in  the  way  of  those  wise,  and  calm,  and  learned  efforts,  yej 
continuing  to  be  made  in  the  elucidation  of  their  history,  their  traditions,  their 
origin,  progress,  condition,  and  final  destiny:  Considerations  such  as  these  should 
impress  us  deeply  with  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  we  assumed,  in  thoughtlessly 
or  imprudently  touching  subjects  which  so  intimately  concern  the  lasting  welfare 
of  many  thousands  of  suffering  fellow-creatures,  and  with  a  solemn  estimate  of 
the  innumerable  evils  which  may  be  generated  from  a  single  seed  of  error  care- 
lessly thrown  upon  the  public  mind,  to  be  nnrsed  into  life  by  many  cultivators, 
increasing  in  compound  ratios  through  every  revolving  season.  Nor  is  there  any 
satisfactory  apology  to  be  made  by  these  parties,  other  than  that  already  alluded 
to;  for  if  fiction  is  the  object  aimed  at,  the  writers  may  find  among  the  Indians 
themselves,  an  ample  fund  of  traditions,  strange  adventures,  and  picturesque  exhi- 
bitions, far  surpassing  all  that  they  can  hope  to  attain  to  by  the  utmost  ellbrts  of 
fancy ;  and  if  other  motives  govern  the  parties,  iu  the  name  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  let  them  give  us  something  like  the  worth  of  our  money  in  descrip- 
tions of  actual  novelties  and  peculiarities,  instead  oi  saddling  us  with  a  burthen 
of  crude  fancies,  barren  and  brainless  speculations,  and  unseminarred  creations  of 
dullness  and  ignorance,  sufficient  to  break  the  back  of  a  dromedary. 

These  remarks  must  be  strictly  limited  to  the  parties  against  whom  they  are 
directed,  for  far  be  it  from  us  to  underrate  the  many  able  and  valuable  publications 
which  have  appeared  on  this  subject  from  the  pens  of  pious  and  zealous  mis- 
sionaries, intelligent  travelers  in  the  Indian  country,  and  learned  and  philosophic 
scholars.  AVe  give  to  them  all  honor,  and  we  are  anxious  to  stimulate  them  to 
farther  efforts  by  every  encouragement  in  our  power  to  bestow.  But  unfortu- 
nately, the  great  mass  of  the  public  take  their  impressions  from  other  sources, 
und  in  foreign  countries,  even  those  whose  talents  and  position  place  them  in  the 
van  of  the  great  movement  of  modern  civilization,  have  too  often  suffered  them- 
selves to  rely  upon  the  very  authorities  against  which  we  are  protesting;  and 
hence  the  propriety,  and  even  the  necessity  of  the  observations  we  have  made. 

The  characteristics  of  all  savage  tribes,  tlieir  intellectual  powers,  their  moral 
impressions,  their  religious  opinions,  all  their  daily  habits  of  life,  their  manners, 
their  dress,  their  domestic  implements,  their  arms,  their  methods  of  hunting,  and 
stratagems  in  war,  have  their  types  in  the  nature  with  which  they  are  surrounded, 
or  are  immediately  derived  to  them  from  the  inductions  and  analogies  which  may 
he  made  from  its  surface ;  and  if  we  only  knew  intimately,  what  that  nature  is  in 
a  specified  district,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  all  the  inferences 
necessary  to  be  made,  to  explain  and  illustrate  their  condition,  provided  the  facts 
respecting  that  condition  were  previously  thoroughly  understood,  and  emigration 
or  conquest  had  not  intervened.  It  is  our  ignorance  of  the  localities  in  which  they 
are  found,  and  of  the  real  facts  respecting  savage  characteristics,  which  constitute 
the  whole  difficulty.  As  to  their  governments,  when  any  are  found  to  exist,  we 
are  not  inclined  to  attribute  their  origin  to  ihe  same  causes.     Our  impression  is. 
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that  they  originate  in  necessity,  and  imply  an  exercise  of  the  rational  facnlty,  and 
more  or  less  of  conventional  arrangement.  But  we  think  we  can  find  enongh  in 
what  is  already  collected  and  classified  in  reference  to  savage  people,  to  justify 
the  induction  now  made,  and  if  space  permitted,  we  could  easily  illustrate  the  idea 
by  a  multitude  of  examples.  A  few  are  here  added  to  render  the  idea  clear  and 
distinct,  and  to  point  out  the  tendency  of  it  in  tracing  the  subject  through  all  its 
details. 

In  the  temperate  zone,  especially  its  southern  border,  the  reason  and  the  higher 
faculties,  such  as  taste,  imagination,  and  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  have  ever  been 
found  to  be  most  early  developed.  In  Greece,  especially,  they  were  carried  to  the 
highest  point  of  cultivation  ;  and  here,  accordingly,  we  find  all  that  is  grand  and 
magnificent  in  natural  forms,  relieved  and  adorned  by  every  phasis  and  color  of 
the  beautiful.  We  are  not  justified  in  asserting  that  these  great  faculties  are  not 
common  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  north,  but  we  are,  in  concluding  that  the  rude, 
waste,  and  barren  objects,  and  the  terrible  operations  of  the  elements  prevented 
their  development  m  an  early  stage  of  society,  and  suggested  on  their  surfaces,  to 
uneducated  people,  images  of  power  and  of  terror  which  it  required  ages  to  oblit- 
erate by  deeper  study  of  Nature,  and  by  introducing  the  vivid  light  of  southern 
climes  to  illuminate  the  dark  scenery  of  the  north.  Where  do  we  find  examples 
of  moral  rectitude?  In  the  north,  if  not  prevented  by  sanguinary  superstitions, 
because  here  the  passions  are  not  deeply  excited ;  in  the  temperate  regions,  if  the 
locality  be  healthful  and  the  soil  moderately  good;  and  more  especially  if  the 
natural  propensities  are  elevated  and  chastened  by  a  pure  taste,  founded  on  natu- 
ral models  of  the  beautiful.  Where  do  we  look  for  striking  instances  of  moral 
depravity  ?  In  the  interior  of  Africa,  where  a  rich  soil  and  a  burning  sun  forces 
into  life  a  boundless  profusion  of  vegetation,  and  stimulates  into  vitality  appetites 
and  passions  generative  of  every  variety  of  disease  and  vicious  inclination.  In 
the  north  the  forms  of  superior  beings  assume  all  the  attributes  of  power  and 
terror;  in  the  temperate  regions  they  are  chastened  into  grace  and  beauty;  and  in 
the  torrid  zone  they  become  loathsome  and  horrid  personifications  of  disease  and 
of  the  physical  evils  incident  to  the  climate.  The  Esquemaux  feeds  upon  the 
Walrus,  the  Whale,  and  the  Seal,  for  no  vegetation  springs  into  being  to  furnish 
forth  .his  meal.  The  Indian  of  the  western  prairie  principally  subsists  upon  the 
Buffalo,  and  when  hemmed  in  by  more  powerful  tribes  turns  to  the  soil  for  grain 
and  pulse;  whilst  tte  Arab  of  the  desert  puts  up  with  the  milk  of  his  Camels. 
Their  other  habitudes  may  all  be  traced  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  territories  of  the  United  States  we  have  no  examples  of  the  most  depra- 
Ted  and  immoral  conditions  of  savage  existence,  but  all  the  successive  stages  ol 
intellectual  advancement,  from  the  wretched  digger  who  lives  in  holes  and  cavee 
and  subsists  upon  things  which  may  be  acquired  without  any  other  assistance 
than  his  limbs ;  to  the  Cherokee  who  is  rapidly  transforming  into  the  entirely 
<ieivilized  and  christiaa  state.    When  left  altogether  to  themselves,  it  is  extremely 
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difficult  to  follow  them  through  the  slow  and  tortuous  course;  but  if  assisted  by 
the  guarded  intercourse,  the  example,  and  the  science  of  other  more  fortunate  peo- 
ple, their  progress  is  clear,  and  greatly  accelerated.  As  education  and  the  arts 
advance,  ideas  are  multiplied,  language  enriched  with  new  terms,  knowledge  of 
Nature  extended  into  relations  beneath  the  surface,  and  intellectual  pursuits  orig- 
inated, until  the  new  and  multiplied  combinations  modify  or  efface  the  barbarous 
characteristics,  and  if  followed  by  emigration  or  conquest,  nearly  all  that  once 
distinguished  them  is  obliterated.  And  at  that  stage  of  their  progress  when  a  clear 
conception  of  moral  relations  and  duties  are  introduced,  and  ihey  begin  to  act  from 
a  sense  of  duty  and  conscientious  conviction  of  obligation,  we  may  (and  not  until 
then)  fairly  recognise  them  as  a  civilized  people.  The  dom.inion  of  Reason  and 
the  higher  faculties  is  then  fully  established  over  the  errors,  the  blindness,  the 
superstition  and  the  vindictive  passions  of  barbarous  life.  Civilization  itself  may 
be  justly  defined  as  a  conquest  of  the  understanding  and  the  moral  sense  over  the 
passions  and  the  appetites,  and  it  exists  in  as  many  degrees  as  mark  the  other 
state.  A  clear  conception  of  moral  duties  denotes  its  commencement,  and  the 
practice  ot  them  its  progress;  whilst  in  savage  nations  the  first  dawn  of  this  con- 
ception indicate  the  starting  point  and  full  knowledge  of  them — the  period  of  their 
transition. 

Such  reflections  as  these  might  be  airiplified  and  run  into  many  details,  but  we 
are  not  writing  an  essay.  Our  only  purpose  is  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  a  proper  tram  of  thought,  and  to  suggest  such  channels  as  we  Ihini  it 
would  be  protilable  they  should  be  directed  into,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  appre- 
ciate whatever  is  of  value  respecting  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  prevent  his  suffering 
himself  to  be  misled  by  fanciful  speculations  and  crude  conjectures. 


ART.  v.— PEPvRY'S  LEAD 

Desiring  to  collect  reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  Lead  and  other  metals  produced  in  Missouri,  we  addressed  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  mining,  requesting  them  to  favor 
us  with  a  statement  of  the  annual  products  of  their  respective  estab- 
lishments'; and  also  to  give  us  a  particular  description  of  their  ore  and 
of  other  minerals  in  their  immediate  vicinity;  with  such  other  facts  in 
relation  to  the  economy  of  mining  and  the.  mineral  resources  of  the 
State,  as  they  might  deem  useful  or  interesting  to  the  country. 

In  answer  to  these  inquiries  we  have  received  from  John  Perry* 
Esq.,  one  of  the  most  extensive  operators  in  the  State,  the  following 
communication  in  relation  to  the  product  of  his  mines,  in  the  counties 
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of  St.  Francis  and  Washington  ;  and  we  are  also  under  further  obliga- 
tions to  him  for  the  very  interesting  description  of  his  lead  mine  in  St, 
Francis,  furnished  at  his  request  by  Mr.  Joshua  Coatsworth,  a  prac- 
tical miner  of  that  establishment.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  polite- 
ness of  Mr.  Perry  for  a  number  of  interesting  specimens  from  his  mines, 
some  of  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  describe  in  a  subsequent  number 
of  the  Journal. 

We  trust  that  stimulated  by  Mr.  Perry's  example,  other  gentlemen 
will  in  due  time  furnish  us  with  similar  information,  and  that  they  will 
give  us  a  statement  of  the  number  of  hands  employed  at  the  different 
mining  establishments,  and  also  the  number  of  furnaces,  as  well  as 
the  quantity  of  metal  produced. 

Perry's  Mines,  St.  Francis  Counfy,  Mo.,  ) 
September  SOlli,  1S48.      | 
Messrs.  Tarver  &  Rlsk: 

Gentleinen — I  herewith  enclose  you  a  partial  description  of  my  mines  in  \\\\s. 
county,  written  out  by  Mr.  Joseph  Coatsworth,  a  practical  miner  who  has  been 
digging  on  my  land  for  several  years,  and  is  well  versed  on  the  subject  of  minerals, 
mines  and  mining.  The  ore  raised  on  my  mines  in- this  county  yields  (taking  the 
average  of  the  year  round,)  about  73  per  cent.,  that  is  73  lbs.  lead  for  each  100 
lbs.  mineral  cleared  and  prepared  for  smelting.  These  mines  produce  from 
1,250,000  to  1,500,000  pounds  of  ore  annually;  the  ore  of  best  quality  taken 
from  the  large  and  most  productive  caves  will  yield  from  76  to  80  per  cent,  on  the 
first  process,  but  as  a  good  deal  of  the  ore  obtained  in  the  course  of  a  }ear  is  from 
weak  leads  and  dry  bone  caves,  which  has  to  be  prepared  by  burning,  pounding 
and  sieving,  this  description  of  ore  will  not  yield  more  than  65  to  66  per  cent. — so 
that  taking  the  year  round  I  find  the  product  to  be  about  73  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
mineral,  in  lead.  In  years  past  this  mine  has  yielded  as  much  as  2,500,000  lbs. 
of  ore  annually,  but  there  were  a  greater  number  of  hands  engaged  at  that  time 
by  one-half  than  what  there  are  now.  I  have  brought  a  bo.v  of  specinr.ens  from 
the  mines  with  me,  which  you  can  liave  by  sending  to  my  house  on  Locust,  be- 
tween Sixth  and  Seventh  streets.  The  foregoing  description  relates  exclusively 
to  my  mines  in  this  county;  in  Washington  county,  where  the  largest  portion  of 
my  mineral  lands  lay,  the  description  would  in  many  respects  be  difiercnt — the  ore 
there  having  in  general  been  obtained  much  shallower,  rarely  ever  found  at  a 
sireater  depth  than  from  25  to  35  feet,  and  not  ofteu  found  under  the  rock,  owing  I 
presume  to  the  fact  that  few  miners  in  these  mines  are  willing  to  risk  the  expense  of 
sinking  shafts  to  the  proper  depth  through  the  rock  to  get  regular  leads,  their  chief 
object  being  to  get  the  grave!  and  float  mineral  which  lie  above  the  rock  in  the 
clav,  and  is  generally  embedded  in  white  and  glass  tifl  or  spar;  the  latter  being 
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transparent  and  always  breaking  in  diamonds  or  tubes — the  former  is  iourtd  in 
large  bodies  and  is  an  article  much  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  white  lead,  the 
substance  is  almost  as  heavy  as  the  lead,  and  may  be  as  good  for  aught  I  know 
as  the  pure  white  lead  ;  if  it  be  used  as  a  deception  it  cannot  be  detected  until 
after  the  painter  has  laid  it  on,  so  near  does  it  approach  to  the  pure  lead  when 
skilfully  prepared.  There  is  a  manufactory  in  Jefferson  county,  on  Big  River, 
adjoining  Washington  county,  in  successful  operation,  preparing  the  tiff  or  spar 
for  use.     Some  is  hauled  directly  to  St.  Louis  in  its  natural  state. 

The  mineral  in  Washington  county,  where  it  is  obtained  in  large  quantities, 
•will  yield  about  the  same  per  centage  as  the  mineral  does  that  is  procured  in  this 
vicinity.  The  lead  is  the  purest  and  softest  made  in  the  United  States,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  for  white  lead  and  glass  manufactories,  it  is  surpass- 
ed by  none.  Eespecifully,  your  ob'dt  serv't. 


JOHN  PERUY, 

bounty,  M( 
September  28th,  1848. 


Perry's  Mines,  St.  Francis  County,  Mo.,    ) 


Messrs.  Tarver  &  Risk  : 

Gentlemen — John  Perry,  Esq.,  has  handed  to  me  a  note  addressed  to  him  by 
you,  in  which  information  is  solicited  relative  to  the  mines  on  his  land,  &c.  So 
far  as  your  queries  relate  to  these  mines,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  all  the  in- 
formation in  my  power:  not  having  any  personal  acquaintance  with  his  mines  in 
Wasliinglon  county,  I  did  not  wish  to  say  any  thing  from  mere  report.  I  have 
the  same  observation  to  make  with  respect  to  Mine  "  La  Motte,"  and  the  Iron 
Mountain. 

1st.  You  ask,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  tift  or  gangue  of  the  leads? 

A  combination  of  blende,  iron  ore,  sulphur,  lime,  and  occasionally  mendac  and 
sulphur  of  zinc. 

2d.  What  is  t\ie  nature  of  the  rocks .' — do  they  exist  as  incrustations,  or  do 
they  combine  with  the  ore  .' 

Silecious  and  calcareous  limestone  in  alternate  crusts.  Though  the  rocks  may 
form  various  receptacles  for  the  deposit  of  mineral  matter,  they  do  not  combine 
with  the  ore.  Although  the  deepest  shaft  is  not  over  176  feet  deep,  the  formation 
has  been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  255  feet,  and  is  arranged  in  clear  and  well  de- 
fined strata,  varying  from  three  to  seven  feet  in  thickness,  of  the  silecious  class, 
-with  thin  alternate  crusts  of  calcareous  limestone,  making  their  appearance  as  we 
descend,  at  rather  irregular  distances  of  five,  ten  or  fifteen  feel  apart. 

These  strata  of  calcareous  rocks  seldom  exceed  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  the 
one  overlaying  the  caves,  is  of  a  remarkably  fine  grain  and  texture,  and  has  fre- 
quently a  black,  smoky  appearance  in  the  joints  or  natural  fractures,  which  in- 
tersect the  crust. 
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Specimen  No.  1,  is  an  example  of  the  kind. 

The  shafts  are  from  SO  to  175  feet  deep.  This  difference  in  depth  results  from 
the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  point  selected  to  operate  upon.  For  the  caves 
appear  to  be  on  one  uniform  level,  and  are  filled  with  the  rider  or  gangue  of  the 
leads,  consisting  of  slate,  ochre  and  tumbling  rock,  in  the  space  not  occupied  by 
the  ore.  The  ore  is  found  in  horizontal  and  arched  sheets,  and  in  tabulary  masses, 
in  a  menstruum  of  a  soapy  consistence,  technically  termed  "  tallow  slate,"  of 
nearly  every  imaginable  shade  and  color.  The  white  tallow  slate  is  usually  es- 
teemed the  menstruum  which  affords  best  promise  of  productiveness.  Though 
we  have  a  criterion  is  quality,  we  have  no  unilorm  rule  as  to  color.  In  one  lo- 
cation, white  slate  may  be  the  best  medium ;  another,  and  neighboring  strip  of 
productive  caves  may  furnish  an  equally  nutritive  menstruum  in  pink,  red,  or 
yellow  slate.  Different  localities  appear  to  be  capricious  in  their  choice  of  color, 
and  in  some  measure  the  quality,  of  this  menstruum. 

However  this  may  be,  this  substance  certainly  forms  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful productions  of  nature.  It  often  so  nearly  resembles  the  animal  substance,  as 
to  be  mistaken  for  it  by  strangers  at  the  mines;  but  here  the  resemblance  ends. 

It  is  of  an  alkaline  quality,  and  undoubtedly  the  menstruum  of  the  ore,  from 
the  fact,  that  we  frequently  find  radiated,  vertical,  and  horizontal  spears,  isicles, 
or  crystals  of  the  carbonate  of  lead,  and  of  the  sulphate  of  lead,  shooting  through 
the  slate,  resting  immediately  upon  the  sheeted  and  tabular  masses  of  the  leads. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  chemical  analysis  has  been  had,  accounting,  satisfac- 
torily, lor  the  dilFerence  of  the  coloring,  or  the  basis  of  the  sub.stance,  and  think 
an  analysis  would  afford  some  interesting  chemical  phenomena,  and  valuable  facts 
for  the  mineralogist.    . 

We  sha,ll  forward  you  some  specimens  of  the  different  kinds,  and  would  sug- 
gest that  such  an'analj'sis  might  prove  not  only  important  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  but  of  public  utility.  The  specimens  we  send  may  be  dry  when  they  ar- 
rive, but  immerse  them  in  water  and  you  will  readily  perceive  their  quality.  We 
send,  also,  specimens  of  the  rock  overlaying  the  caves.  The  flowers,  you  will 
perceive,  on  the  superficesof  the  fractures,  in  their  original  position,  appear  al- 
most uniformly  inverted.  Had  they  pointed  upwards,  like  the  flowers  produced 
by  caloric  on  window  glass  in  frosty  weather,  we  might  have  supposed  their 
origin  from  gaseous  processes  going  on  in  the  caves,  but  from  their  inversion  it 
would  appear  that  the  exhalations  are  attracted  in  the  direction  of  the  caves,  and 
that  the  caves  become  organs  of  ventilation,  respiration  and  absorption  to  the  super- 
incumbent and  surrounding  formation,  as  well  as  points  of  attraction  and  deposit ; 
that  the  process  of  crystalization  of  the  minerals  deposited  in  them,  is  carried  on 
by  the  joint  attractions  of  liquid  mineral  deposits,  absorbed  perspirable  mineral 
matter,  and  gaseous  inhalations  from  the  surrounding  formation  downwards  and 
siderally,  currents  tending  to  the  caves;  and  we  think  that  portions  of  the  while 
elate,  lying  contiguous  or  next  the  lead  ore,  will  bear  some  affinity  to  the  carbonate 
55 
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of  leaJ,  or  contain  at  least  a  conDponent  part  of  its  basis.  Applied  to  fruit 
trees,  it  is  one  of  the  best  slimulents  we  are  acquainted  with ;  it  eflTaces  grease 
spots  effectually  from  buckskin,  and  is  consequently  in  request  by  the  miner,  both 
at  his  toilet,  and  as  a  good  sign,  or  the  menstruum  of  his  leads. 

Lead  ores  are  the  only  ores  found  in  sufficiently  large  quantities  to  merit  atten- 
tion. Zinc,  cobalt,  mundac,  carbonate  and  red  oxyde  of  lead  certainly  exist,  and 
the  presence  of  copper  is  slightly  indicated  in  small  hand  specimens,  picked  from 
the  rider  or  gangue  of  the  leads.  The  native  carbonate  of  lead  is  usually  found 
in  small  masses,  or  attached  as  a  coat  or  covering  to  the  sheeted  or  tabular  masses 
of  galena,  in  caves  remarkable  for  their  productiveness.  The  red  oxyde,  or  "  red 
paint,"  is  frequently  though  not  always  found,  in  thin  horizontal  strips  upon  the 
gangue  or  rider  of  the  leads,  as  we  approach  our  strips  of  productive  caves ;  and 
if,  on  leaving  a  rich  neighborhood,  it  makes  its  appearance,  it  is  ever  hailed  as  the 
harbinger  of  barrenness.  Thus,  it  often  forms  a  line  of  boundary  around  our 
good  and  prolific  patches. 

There  are  two  classes  of  the  lead  ore.  The  broad  cubical  grained  galena  ore, 
and  a  grade  of  the  argentiferous  ore,  or  what  we  denominate  steel  ore,  from  its 
cirannlar  structure.  An  opinion  has  been  advanced,  that  the  last  may  produce  from 
four  to  eight  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  lead,  smelted  from  ores  of  this  class 
only.  But  this  is  merely  speculation,  based  upon  the  granular  structure  of  the 
ore.  It  any  one  would  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  to  procure  an  assay, 
it  would  be  well  to  remark  how  far  these  opinions  are  correct.  You  enquire  the 
influence  which' other  metalic  compounds,  mineralized  with  our  ore,  has  upon  the 
process  of  smelting.  The  galena,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  is  mineralized  with. 
silex,  sulphur,  iron  and  arsenic,  and  leaves,  at  the  close  of  the  first  process,  a  res- 
iduum we  term  "  slag."  This,  carried  through  another  process  at  the  "  Scotch 
Slag  Hearth,"  leaves  again  a  vitrified  substance  not  yet  ascertained,  &c. 

Though  not  requested,  an  inquiry  may  be  made  as  to  the  shape  of  the  caves. 
They  are  various — cylindrical,  oblong,  eliptical.  Occasionally  a  cavity  will  per- 
forate the  overlaying  strata.  These  we  denominate  chimneys,  and  when  they  are 
bearing  chimneys,  are  always  esteemed  a  windfall — "  a  consummation  always 
hoped  for."  They  frequently  penetrate  the  overlaying  strata  ten,  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen feet,  and  connect  with  an  upper  set  of  caves.  The  fir.'^t  penetrated  in  the 
discoveries  of  these  mines,  (but  which  have  been  little  worked  in  consequence  of 
the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  caves,)  was  eighteen  feet  deeper. 

The  form  of  the  caves  is  most  commonly  an  elipsis,  the  plane  being  parallel 
with  the  plane  of  the  horizon — sometimes  not  over  fifteen  inches  in  width — when 
they  may  gradually  expand  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  width,  and  then  contract  again 
to  three  or  four  feet.  Places  occur  where  these  wide  spaces  are  low  and  flat,  and 
again,  when  the  caves  may  attain  an  altitude  of  ten  to  twenty  ieet. 

i>ome  have  been  ascertained  to  rise  perpendicularly,  others  spirally  to  the  sur- 
face.   In  nearly  every  instance  the  incrustations  immediately  over  the^e  place*. 
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appear  broken,  wilh  open  or  easy  fractures,  hence  such  points  are  usually  selected 
to  sink  upon,  lor  the  better  ventilation  of  the  mines,  convenience,  &c. 

It  appears  to  be  the  opinion  ot  some  miners  that  the  incrustations  dip  or  incline 
to  the  west.  But  this  opinion,  if  founded  upon  observation,  must  have  been  lim- 
ited to  particular  points,  lor  there  is  not  any  uniform  dip  so  far  as  the  majority  of 
miners  have  noticed.  But  basins  and  caps  may  occur  in  the  neighboihood'of  each 
<rlher,  inclining  slightly  or  dipping  abruptly  in  abrupt  slips  to  nearly  every  point 
of  the  compass.  It  would  appear  that  the  horizontal  superlices  of  the  crusts  are 
of  an  undulating  wave-like  character,  consequently  we  may  thus  accouHt  for  the 
lurches  up  and  down  which  the  caves  frequently  make  to  nearly  every  imaginable 
point,  and  from  the  further  fact  that  the  shafts  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  mines  are  situated,  go  to  a  depth  which  approximates  so  nearly  to 
dead  level,  that  we  are  compelled  to  assume  that  with  our  present  knowledge,  so 
far  as  the  strata  arc  concerned,  there  is  not  any  perceptible  dip  or  inclination.  It 
would  further  appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  miners  that  the  richness  of  these 
mines  and  that  of  the  Messrs.  Valle  adjoining,  is  the  result  of  the  intersection 
of  two  or  more  productive  strips  of  bearing  caves,  the  strips  of  uncertain  width 
all  concentrating  at  that  point. 

These  strips  of  fruitful  ground  appear  as  they  leave  or  diverge  from  this  point, 
less  productive,  so  far  as  they  have  been  proved;  and  the  intervening  strips  of 
barrens  wider  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  this  basin  or  deposit  thus  indica- 
ted, where  the  richest  leads  have  been  found. 

It  is  further  noticed  that  the  caves  rise  concavely  on  all  sides  from  this  deposit. 
The  caves  on  one  side  of  the  ridge  may,  notwithstanding  their  seriientiiie  wind- 
im^s,  have  a  general  bearing  so^ith-east  to  north-west,  while  on  another  strip  ol 
large  bearing  caves  the  course  of  the  principal  leads  is  east  and  west ;  and  again 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill  the  large  bearing  caves 'have  a  course  neaily  north 
and  south.  In  one  place  in  these  mines  the  general  course  of  the  best  leads  ap- 
])ears  to  correspond  with  the  bearing  of  the  main  dividing  ridge  (intersecting  part 
of  this  county)  for  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  yards,  when  they  appear  to 
be  intersected  from  another  spur,  by  large  caves  of  a^  different  bearing,  diverging  at 
this  point  to  east,  west,  north  and  south. 

If  we  have  not  satisfied  you,  come  and  see  for  yourselves — we  will  use  you. 
well.  In  the  meantime  permit  me  to  assure  you  ol  our  personal  good  will  for. 
your  undertaking,  and  subscribe  ourselves  in  the  name  of  our  miner.s, 

Yours  truly,  ST.  FRANCI&. 
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ART.  VI.— EDUCATION. 

BY  JOHN  n.  TICK, 

President  of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Directors  of  Public  Schools. 

Hereafter  the  philosophic  historian  will  designate  the  American 
Revolution  as  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  the  starting 
point  of  the  new,  and  higher  institutions  that  are  now  spreading  over 
the  world.  To  be  sure  the  Revolution  did  not  originate  those  mighty 
principles,  that  are  now  shaking  and  crumbling  the  thrones  of  the  old 
world  ;  for  their  seeds  were  sown  when  humanity  was  created,  and  the 
long  interval  that  had  elapsed  had  given  them  time  to  germinate  and 
grow.  That  event,  however,  first  gave  them  predominance  and  sub- 
jected an  empire  to  their  sway.  But  human  nature  remains  the  same 
since  as  prior  to  that  event.  It  has  not  changed  in  its  original  consti- 
tution, but  it  has  put  forth  new  branches,  indicating  a  larger  growth 
and  expansion,  from  which  a  new  series  of  developments  in  human 
character  and  conduct  must  follow.  In  other  words,  the  people  of  the 
American  confederacy  passed  from  being  ruled  by  others,  to  self-gov- 
ernment. Hereditary  misrule  was  abolished,  and  an  effort  made  to 
enthrone  justice,  truth,  benevolence  and  reverence  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  give  them  authoritative  sway  over  human  conduct.  This 
then  was  the  idea  of  the  Revolutionary  fathers,  and  is  the  idea  and 
mission  of  American  institutions.  How  shall  this  idea  be  realized, 
and  by  what  means  shall  this  mission  be  accomplished,  are  the  prob- 
lems that  demand  a  solution. 

Unquestionably  to  realize  any  idea,  there  must  be  a  proper  training 
and  education  of  the  people  in  reference  to  its  realization.  Give  me 
the  idea  a  people  set  out  with,  and  I  will  mark  out  the  course  it  must 
pursue  to  develop  it.  Or  give  me  the  idea,  and  the  course  that  a  peo- 
ple is  pursuing,  and  I  will  predict  the  success  or  failure  it  will  meet  in 
the  realization  of  the  idea  it  started  with.  If  then  the  idea  of  the 
American  people  is  the  supremacy  of  truth,  justice,  benevolence  and 
reverence,  and  that  self-government  consists  in  conforming  social  and 
individual  action  to  them,  then  must  we  train  our  people  with  reference 
to  the  development  and  realization  of  this  idea,  or  the  experiment  of 
self-government  must  fail,  and  the  end  be,  that  we  have  only  passed 
from  one  kind  of  misrule,  to  be  the  subjects  and  slaves  of  another.  A 
dynasty  can  be  changed  in  a  day,  but  a  revolution  that  not  only- 
changes  the  surface  of  society,  but  its  internal  organization  by  opera- 
ting among  the  primordeal  elements  of  human  character,  is  the  work 
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of  time.  The  oak  is  the  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  principles  once 
unfolded  in  the  acorn.  But  for  their  expansion,  for  centuries  a  succes- 
.sion  of  influences — li.sht,  heat  and  moisture — conducive  to  their  growth 
have  been  in  operation.  So  it  is  with  society.  Its  existence  presup- 
poses a  purpose.  This  purpose  constitutes  its  destiny,  and  this  destiny 
it  must  achieve.  What  purpose  then  was  the  creation  of  humanity  to 
subserve  ?  Ascertain  that  purpose,  and  yoa  will  have  ascertained  the 
destiny  of  humanity — you  will  know  what  influences  must  be  put  in 
operation  to  achieve  it.  But  whetlier  you  aid,  or  not,  ultimately  that 
destiny  will  be  achieved.  The  great  law  of  humanity  is  constantly 
tending  to  its  achievement,  in  spite  of  all  that  men  through  ignorance, 
interest,  or  perverseness  may  do  to  retard  or  oppose  it.  Man  cannot 
change  any  of  the  laws  of  nature;  what  they  originally  were,  they  must 
always  remain,  and  in  the  end  they  will  accomplish  their  purpose.  In 
physics  this  has  long  been  acknowledged,  but  in  ethics,  men  have  dis- 
puted it.  In  physics  no  Xerxes  any  longer  attempts  to  chain  the  sea, 
or  a  Canute  to  command  the  ocean  to  roll  back  its  waves.  But  in 
ethics  we  have  those  who  have  devised  a  thousand  and  one  contrivan- 
ces to  fashion  and  mould  society  to  suit  their  own  interests  or  caprices. 
Foolish  and  futile  attempt.  In  humanity  nothing  can  be  imposed  from 
without,  but  all  must  be  developed  from  within.  The  word  "  educate" 
presupposes  this :  from  the  Latin  e  out,  and  duco  to  lead,  or  bring. 
To  educate  then,  means  to  bring  out,  or  develop  internal  principles. 
To  educate  successfully  then,  we  must  clearly  understand  the  internal 
principles  of  the  mind,  the  laws  of  their  development,  and  their  result 
when  embodied  in  perfect  institutions.  Having  ascertained  this,  we 
must  shape  our  system  of  education  to  eflTect  it,  and  as  we  then  will 
be  in  harmony,  and  cooperate  with  the  supreme  law  of  humanity,  we 
cannot  fail,  for  Heaven  with  its  omnipotence  stands  pledged  to  give 
us  success.  The  highest  point  of  human  ken,  and  the  noblest  concep- 
tion of  human  intellect  as  the  ultimate  destiny  of  man,  is  the  complete 
fraternization,  or  establishment  of  the  true  brotherhood  of  humanity. 
This  we  call  as  we  did  above,  the  reign  of  the  principles  of  truth,  jus- 
tice, benevolence  and  reverence,  and  their  authoritative  sway  over 
human  conduct.  If  such  be  our  conceptions  of  human  destiny,  we 
necessarily  will  educate  our  children  with  reference  to  realize  it:  and 
the  development  of  the  principles  above  indicated,  will  have  a  prom- 
inent place  in  our  system  of  education.  , 

Physical  education  must  not  be  neglected,  nor  that  which  will  de- 
velop the  physical  resources  of  nature.  A  healthy  and  vigorous  body, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  Universe  above,  around,  beneath 
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and  within  us,  are  as  essential,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  mo- 
ral nature  of  our  species.  Yea,  are  of  primary  importance.  History, 
perhaps,  teaches  nothing  clearer,  than  that  the  moral  culture  of  a  peo- 
ple depends  much  upon  the  development  of  the  physical  resources, 
and  to  the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  whatever  conception  a  peo- 
ple may  have  of  its  own  mission,  or  of  the  duty  and  purposes  of  hu- 
manity, it  always  will  educate  its  children  in  reference  to  performipg, 
or  answering  it. 

Among  the  ancients,  war  was  considered  thefirst  duty  and  greatest 
glory  of  man.  But  war  as  then  carried  on,  was  mainly  decided  by 
muscular  strength  and  agility.  Javelins  were  to  be  hurled  and  falchi- 
ons and  slings  wielded  ;  but  the  distance  and  accuracy  with  which  one 
could  be  hurled,  and  the  vigor  and  dexterity  with  which  tiie  others 
could  be  wielded,  depended  upon  the  muscular  developments  of  the 
human  frame  and  the  training  and  practice  each  soldier  had.  Of  so 
much  importance  was  a  training  of  youth  to  serve  the  purposes  of  war 
considered,  that  some  writers  state  that  in  the  Balearic  Isles,  mothers 
were  in  the  habit  of  suspending  the  breakfast  of  their  children  on  the 
loftiest  boughs  of  trees  from  whence  the  children  had  to  bring  it  with 
their  slings,  or  go  without  it.  Whenever  we  look  into  ancient  history 
we  find  that  the  invigoration  of  the  frame,  and  the  growth  and  strength- 
ening of  the  limbs,  constituted  the  chief  object  of  national  policy. 
Emulous  and  ambitious  youths  regarded  bpdily  strength,  agility,  har- 
dihood and  the  power  of  physical  endurance  as  the  subjects  of  the 
loftiest  aspirations,  and  their  possession  as  the  pinnacle  of  greatne&s. 
These  then  were  the  accomplishments  sought  by  barbarian  youths; 
and  they  were  indispensable  in  the  then  rude  state  of  society.  Man 
was  then  little  else  than  a  ferocious  animal,  preying  upon  his  fellows. 
Brute  force  decided  everything,  and  the  strength  of  an  ox*  was  of  more 
value,  and  secured  more  consideration  to  its  possessor,  than  mental 
vigor,  or  the  noble  qualities  of  the  souls.  The  body  then  was  every- 
thing, the  mind,  nothing ;  consequently  the  one  was  cultivated  and 
exercised  in  every  possible  way  to  invigorate,  strengthen  and  harden 
it.  But  the  mind  or  soul  was  too  insignificant  to  attract  attention, 
much  less  to  raise  the  question  of  its  cultivation.  Power  then  was 
the  exertion  of  physical  force,  and  physical  force  was  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  the  body.  No  one  dreamed  that  by  cultivating  the 
mind,  the  secrets  of  nature  itself  weuld  be  revealed,  and  all  her  hidden 
stores  of  power  exposed — that  by  this  means  there  would  be  an  accre- 
tion of  power  to  man,  far  surpassing  the  accumulated  strength  of  the 
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"tvhole  human  race,  could  all  its  vigor  be  concentrated  in  a  single  arm. 
That  by  using  the  agencies  of  nature,  which  needed  but  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  chemical  and  mechanical  conditions,  man  should  be 
invested  with  a  power,  such  as  no  Grecian  or  Roman  conqueror,  with 
the  myriads  of  human  beings  he  led  forth  to  battle,  ever  wielded  or 
possessed.  Gunpowder,  steam,  electricity  and  magnetism,  have  all 
revealed  their  wonders  to  the  enquiring  mind,  and  under  its  guidance 
applied  their  superhuman  powers  to  transform  and  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  man.  While  bodily  strength  was  cultivated,  the  earth  was 
the  theatre  for  its  action,  and  it  filled  it  with  blood  and  woe,  and  sowed 
it  with  tears.  Since  intellectual  strength  is  gaining  an  ascendancy, 
light,  and  joy,  and  truth  are  extinguishing  wrath,  and  hate,  and  lust, 
and  selfishness,  and  transforming  earth  into  an  Eden. 

The  political  or  social,  physical  and  moral  conditions  of  mankind 
have  all  felt  the  ameliorating  influence  of  mental  cultivation.  Im- 
provements in  either,  have  acted  and  re-acted  upon  each  other,  so  that 
all  have  advanced  and  kept  pace  together.  The  arts  of  peace  and 
civilization  have  occupied  men's  minds.  Instead  of  plundering  each 
other,  men  have  seized  upon  the  great  treasure-house  of  nature,  and 
have  appropriated  to  themselves,  from  that  exhaustless  source,  greater 
riches  than  Midas  coveted,  or  Croesus  possessed.  Some  have  delved 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  have  brought  up  thence  the  wealth 
laid  up  of  old  in  subterranean  chambers,  even  now  of  unknown  ex- 
■tent  and  richness.  Others,  by  the  facilities  and  security  afforded, 
have  caused  the  earth  to  yield  abundant  and  unwonted  harvests. 
Some  again  have  ploughed  every  ocean  that  spans  the  globe,  visited 
every  country,  and  searched  out  every  port  on  its  circumference,  and 
brought  "  home  for  sustenance  or  superfluity"  the  natural  and  artificial 
productions  of  every  people  and  every  zone.  Some  applied  themselves 
to  the  construction  of  labor-saving  machinery,  which  have  produced 
cheap  manufactures  of  endless  variety,  prodigality  and  richness.  And 
others  again  have  seized  upon  the  unchained  and  untangible  elements, 
and  pressed  them  into  service  so  as  to  convey  intelligence  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  globe  with  the  swiftness  of  light,  and  almost  en- 
dowing man  with  ubiquity.  These  are  some  of  the  stores  of  wealth 
and  power,  which  the  ancients  left  intact,  because  they  neglected  the 
cultivation  of  that  part  of  man,  which  alone  could  enable  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  them 

A  change  in  the  training  of  men,  has  wrought,  as  it  were,  a  change 
in  their  destiny  and  nature.  One  training  transformed  them  almost 
into  demons,  while  another  is  now  almost  making;  them  gods.     To  give 
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an  impulse  to  this  higher  destiny,  and  to  develop  this  new  awakened 
nature,  is  the  purpose  of  education.  Whatever  inventions,  improve- 
ments, or  progress,  the  present  or  past  generations  have  made,  were 
the  result  of  their  mental  culture,  and  that  they  have  not  accomplished 
more,  is  owing  that  to  accomplish  more,  a  greater  amount  of  know- 
ledge, and  a  more  thorough  insight  into  the  laws  of  nature  were 
necessary,  than  they  possessed  or  we  possess.  If  the  work  of  improve- 
ment is  not  to  stop  with  us,  but  is  to  be  carried  forward  by  our  chil- 
dren then  we  must  give  them  greater  facilities,  and  a  superior  education 
than  we  had.  Such  seems  to  be  the  convictions  of.the  American  peo- 
ple. They  all  seem  to  have  an  impression  that  intelligence  will  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  their  children,  and  that  better  faculties  and  a 
greater  share  of  education  ought  to  be  furnished  to  the  coming  genera- 
tion than  the  present  enjoyed.  Hence  every  State  in  the  Union  has 
made  some  provision  for  the  support  of  schools,  though  few  have 
adopted  any  system,  and  fewer  have  carried  out  what  they  have  adopt- 
ed. Wherever  a  system  has  been  adopted,  it  was  the  Result  of  the 
efforts  of  a  few  philanthropic  minds,  and  if  the  beneficent  effects  con- 
templated by  the  benevolent  projectors  and  framers  of  these  systems 
have  not  followed,  it  is  owing  to  the  crude  state  in  which  they  have 
been  brought  forward,  or  the  little  general  interest  taken  in  them  by 
the  community.  I  shall  therefore  resume  the  consideration  of  the  va- 
rious provisions  made  by  the  several  States  and  their  systems  of  edu-* 
tion,  vffhich  being  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  reader,  I  shall  • 
give  a  projet  for  the  organization  and  support  of  Common  Schools  ia 
Missouri. 


ART.  VII —BASIN  OF  'yiE  GREAT  SALT  LAKE. 

There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  globe  which  is  situated  in  a  climate 
suited  to  the  habitation  of  civilized  man,  that  has  so  long  remained 
unexplored;  as  the  Great  Basin  in  Upper  California.  And  although 
embracing  an  area  equal  to  about  four  of  our  largest  States,  we  are 
indebted  to  Col.  Fremont  for  nearly  every  reliable  fact  that  has  been 
published  in  regard  to  it.  The  place  which  it  occupies  on  the  map 
has  usually  been  indicated  by  the  words  "  the  great  desert,"  and  we 
have  always  regarded  it  as  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  inter- 
course between  the  States  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  that  direction. 
But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  now  appears  that  the  passage 
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through  the  Great  Basin  is  likely  to  be  the  most  agreeable  portion  of 
the  route ;  and  that,  although  its  general  character  is  that  of  sterility, 
yet  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  fertile  soil  with  a  climate  in 
some  parts  as  agreeable,  perhaps,  as  any  on  the  continent.     Since  the 
publication  of  Col.   Fremont's  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Salt  Lake 
in  1843,  we  have  often  thought  of  this  Great  Basin  as  the  last  place  on 
the  continent  that  would  attract  the  emigrant.     But  scarcely  one  short 
year  had    elapsed    after   the  publication   of  Col.    Fremont's   expe- 
dition, before  we  heard  of  the  movement  of  a  colony  of  Mormons  to 
the  Great  Salt  Lake.     And  on  the  first  of  April,  1848,  Col.   Fremont 
says:     "They  had  3,000  acres  in  wheat,  seven  saw  and  grist  mills, 
TOO  houses  in  a  fortified  enclosure  of  sixty  acres,  stock,  and  other  ac- 
companiments of  a  flourishing  settlement."    And  if  these  people  should 
carry  out  their  plan  of  settlement  as  promulgated  by  their  principal 
men  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  we  may  expect  to  see  a  pop- 
ulation in  the  Great  Basin  sufficient  to  form  a  State,  in  ten  years,  per- 
haps, from  the  present  time.     And  should  it  be  found  practicable  to 
locate  the  "Pacific  Railroad"  across  the  Great  Basin,  it  will  require 
but  little  more  time  to  travel  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Salt  Lake,  than  it 
now  requires  to  go  to  Cincinnati;  and  our  market    will  be  supplied 
with  the  fine  salmon  trout  of  that  region  with  as  much  facility  as  it  is" 
now  supplied  with  fish  from  Lake  Michigan.     And  instead   of  fishing 
in  the  muddy  ponds  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  at  the  risk  of  catch- 
ing the  ague,  parties  will  repair  to  the   Great  Basin  to  angle  for  the 
salmon  trout  in  the  pure  snow  water  that  flows  from  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
The  following  description  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  Great  Ba- 
sin, is  taken  from  Col.  Fremont's  Geographical  Memoir  upon  Upper 
California,  published  by  order  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  un- 
der a  resolution  of  the  5th  of  June,  1848  : 

SIERRA   NEVADA. 

This  Sierra  is  part  of  the  great  mounlain  range,  which,  under  different  names 
and  with  different  elevations,  but  with  much  uniformity  of  direction  and  general 
proximity  to  the  coast,  extends  from  the  peninsula  of  California  to  Russian  Amer- 
ica,aiKl  without  a  gap  in  the  distance  through  which  the  water  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  could  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean,  except  at  the  two  places  where  Colum- 
bia and  Frazer's  river  respectively  find  their  passage.  This  great  range  is  re- 
markable for  its  length,  its  proximity  and  parallelism  to  the  sea  coast,  its  great 
elevation,  often  more  lofty  than  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  its  many  grand  vol- 
canic  peaks,  reaching  high  into  the  region  of  perpetual  saow.    Rising  singly^ 
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like  pyramids  from  heavily  timbered  plateaux,  to  the  height  of  fourteen  and  seven- 
teen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  these  snowy  peaks  constitute  the  characterizing 
feature  of  the  range,  and  distinguish  it  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  all  others 
on  our  part  of  the  continent. 

That  part  of  this  range  which  traverses  the  Alta  California  is  called  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  (Snowy  Mountain,)  a  name  in  itself  implymg  a  great  elevation, 
as  it  is  only  applied,  in  Spanish  geography,  to  the  mountains  whose  summits  pen- 
etrate the  region  of  perpetual  snow.     It  is  a  grand  feature  of  California,  and  a 
dominating  one,  and  must  be  well  understood  before  the  structure  of  the  country 
and  the  character  of  its  different  divisions  can  be  comprehended,     it  divides  Cal- 
ifornia into  two  parts,  and  exercises  a  decided  influence  on  the  climate,  soil,  and 
productions  of  each.     Stretching  along  the  coast,  and  at  the  general  distance  of 
150  miles  from  it,  this  great  mountain  wall  receives  the  warm  winds,  charged 
with  vapor,  which  sweep  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  precipitates  their  accumulated 
moisture  in  fertilizing  rains  and  snows  upon  its  western  flank,  and  leaves  cold  and 
dry  winds  to  pass  on  to  the  east.     Hence  the  characteristic  difl-erences  of  the  two 
regions-mildness,  fertility,  and  a  superb  vegetable  kingdom  on  one  side,  compar- 
ative barrenness  and  cold  on  the  other. 

The  two  sides  of  the  Sierra  exhibit  two  distinct  climates.     The  state  of  vege- 
tation, in  connection  with  some  thermometrical  observations  made  during  the  re- 
cent exploring  expedition  to  California,  will  establish  and  illustrate  this  difierence. 
In  the  beginning  of  December,  1845,  we  crossed  this  Sierra,  at  latitude  39  deg., 
17  min.,  12  sec,  at  the  present  usual  emigrant  pass,  at  the  head  of  the  Salmon 
Trout  river,  forty  miles  north  oi  New  Helvetia,  and  made  observations  at  each 
base,  and  in  the  same  latitude,  to  determine  the  respective  temperatures ;  the  two 
bases  being,  respectively,  the  western  about  500,  and  the  eastern  about  4,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  the  Pass,  7,200  feet.     The  mean  results  of  the 
observations  were,  on  the  eastern  side,  at  sunrise,  9  deg.;  at  neon,  44  deg. ;  at 
sunset,  30  deg. ;  the  state  of  vegetation  and  the  appearance  of  the  country  being 
at  the  same  time,  (second  week  of  December,)  that  of   confirmed  winter;  the 
rivers  frozen  over,  snow  on  the  ridges,  annual  plants  dead,  grass  dry,  and  decidu- 
ous trees  stripped  of  their  foliage.     At  the  loestern  base,  the  mean  temperature 
during  a  corresponding  week  was,  at  sunrise,  29  deg.,  and  at  sunset,  52  deg. ;  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  vegetation  that  of  advancing  spring;  grass  fresh 
and  green,  four  to  eight  inches  high,  vernal  plants  in  bloom,  the  air  soft,  and  all 
the  s'treams  free  from  ice.     Thus  December  on  one  side  of  the  mountain  was  win- 
ter; on  the  other  it  was  spring. 

THE   GREAT  BASIN. 

East  of  the  Sierra  Nervada,  and  between  it  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  that 
anomalous  leature  in  our  continent,  the  Great  Basin,  the  existence  of  which  was 
advanced  as  a  theory  after  the  second  expedition,  and  is  now  established  as  a 
geographical  fact.     It  is  a  singular  feature  :  a  basin  of  some  five  hundred  miles 
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diameter  every  way,  "between  4,000  and  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  shut 
in  all  round  with  mountains,  with  its  o-wn  system  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  having 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  sea.  Partly  arid  and  sj)arse]y  inhabited,  the 
general  character  of  the  Great  Basin  is  that  of  a  desert,  but  with  great  exceptions, 
there  being  many  parts  of  it  very  fit  for  the  residence  of  a  civilized  ])eople;  and 
of  these  parts,  the  Mormons  have  lately  established  themselves  in  one  of  the 
largest  and  best.  Mountain  is  the  predominating  slrucluie  of  the  interior  of  the 
Basin,  with  plains  between — the  mountains  wooded  and  watered,  the  jdains  arid 
and  sterile.  The  interior  mountains  conform  to  the  law  which  governs  the  course 
of  the  rU^ky  Mountains  and  ot  the  Sierra  Nevada,  ranging  nearly  north  and 
south:  ano  present  a  very  uniform  character  of  abruptness,  rising  suddenly  from 
a  narrow  base  of  ten  to  twenty  miles,  and  attaining  an  elevation  of  two  to  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  country.  They  are  grasify  and  wooded, 
showing  snow  on  their  summit  peaks  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  af- 
fording small  streams  of  water  from  live  to  fifty  feet  wide,  which  lose  themselves, 
some  in  lakes,  .some  in  the  dry  plains,  and  some  in  the  belt  of  alluvial  soil  at  the 
base;  for  these  mountains  have  very  uniformly  this  belt  of  alluvion,  the  wash 
and  abrasion  of  their  sides,  rich  in  excellent  grass,  lertile,  and  light  and  loose 
enough  to  absorb  small  streams.  Between  these  mountains  are  the  avid  plain* 
which  receive  and  deserve  the  name  of  desert.  Such  is  the  general  slrucuire  of 
the  interior  of  the  Great  Basin,  more  Asiatic  than  American  in  its  characier,  and 
much  resembling  the  elevated  region  between  the  Cas]iian  Sea  and  northern  Per- 
sia. The  rim  of  this  Basin  is  massive  ranges  of  mountains,  ot  which  the  Sierra 
Nevada  on  the  west,  and  the  Wah-satch  and  Timi)anogos  chains  on  the  ^cast,'  are 
the  most  conspicuous.  On  the  north  it  is  separated  from  the  waters  of  the  Co- 
lumbia by  a  branch  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  California,  on 
the  south,  by  a  bed  of  mountainous  ranges,  of  which  the  existence  has  beeii  only 
recently  determined.  Snow  abounds  on  them  all ;  on  some,  in  their  loftier  parts, 
the  whole  year,  with  wood  and  grass;  with  copious  streams  of  water,  sometimes 
amounting  to  considerable  rivers,  flowing  inwards,  and  forming  lakes,  or  sinking 
iu  the  sands.     Belts  or  benches  of  good  alluvion  are  usually  found  at  their  base. 

LaJces  in  the  Great  Basin. — The  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  Ulah  Lake  are  in  this 
Basin,  towards  its  eastern  rim,  and  constitute  its  most  interesting  teaiure — one,  a 
saturated  solution  oi  comir/on  salt — the  other,  fresh — the  Ulah  about  one  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Salt  Lake,  which  is  itself  four  thou.^and  two  hundred 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  connected  by  a  strait,  or  river,  ihiiiy-five  miles 
long. 

These  lakes  drain  an  area  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  square  miles,  and  have, 
on  the  east,  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  the  usual  bench  of  alluvion,  which 
extends  to  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  with  wood  and  water,  and  abundant 
grass.  The  Mormons  have  established  themselves  on  the  strait  between  these 
two  lakes,  and  will  find  sufficient  arable  laod  for  a  large  settlement — important 
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from  its  position  as  intermediate  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  on  the  line  of  communication  to  California  and  Oregon. 

The  Utah  is  about  thirty-five  miles  long,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous 
and  bold  streams  which  it  receives,  coming  down  from  the  mountains  on  the  south 
east,  all  fresh  water,  although  a  large  formation  of  rock  salt,  imbedded  in  led  clay 
is  found  within  the  area  on  the  southeast,  which  it  drains.  The  lake  and  its  afflu- 
ents afford  large  trout  and  other  fish  in  great  numbers,  which  constitute  the  food 
of  the  Utah  Indians  during  the  fishing  season.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  has  a  very 
irregular  outline,  greatly  extended  at  time  of  melting  snows.  It  is  about  seventy 
rtiilesin  length;  both  lakes  ranging  nearly  north  and  south,  in  confornMty  to  the 
range  of  the  mountains,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  predominance  of  salt.  The 
whole  lake  waters  seem  thoroughly  saturated  with  it,  and  every  evaporation  of 
the  water  leaves  salt  behind.  The  rocky  shores  of  the  Islands  are  whitened  by 
the  spray,  which  leaves  salt  on  every  thing  it  touches,  and  a  covering  like  ice 
forms  over  the  water,  which  the  waves  throw  upon  the  rocks.  The  shores  of 
the  lake  in  the  dry  season,  when  the  w'aters  recede,  and  especially  on  the  south 
side,  are  whitened  with  encrustations  of  fine  white  salt;  the  shallow  arms  of  the 
lake,  at  the  same  time,  under  a  slight  covering  of  briny  water,  present  beds  of 
sail  for  miles,  resembling  softened  ice,  into  which  the  horses'  feet  sink  to  the  fet- 
lock. Plants  and  bushes,  blown  by  the  wind  upon  these  fields,  are  entirely  en- 
crusted with  crystalized  salt,  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness.  Upon  this  lake  of 
salt  the  fresh  water  received,  though  great  in  quantity,  has  no  perceptible  effect. 
.  No  fish,  or  animal  life  of  any  kind,  is  found  in  it;  the  larvcB  on  the  shore  being 
found  to  belong  to  winged  insects.  A  geological  examination  of  the  bed  and  shores 
of  this  lake  is  of  the  highest  interest. 

Five  gallons  of  water  taken  from  this  lake  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
roughly  evaporated  over  afire,  gave  fourteen  pints  of  salt,  a  part  of  which  being 
subjected  to  analysis,  gave  the  following  proportions: 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt,)  -  -        97.80  parts. 

Chloride  of  calcium, 0.61     '• 

Chloride  of  magnesium, 0.24     " 

Sulphate  of  soda,        ......       o.23     " 

Sulphate  of  lime, 1.12     " 

100.00 
Southward  from  the  Utah  is  another  lake  of  which  little  more  is  now  known 
than  when  Humboldt  publisned  his  general  map  of  JMexico.  It  is  the  reservoir 
of  a  handsome  river,  about  two  hundred  miles  long,  rising  in  the  Wahsatch 
Mountains,  and  discharging  a  considerable  volume  of  water.  The  river  and  lake 
were  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Severo,  corrupted  by  the  hunters  into  Sevier.  On 
the  map,  they  are  called  Nicollet,  in  honor  of  J.  N.  Nicollet,  whose  premature 
death  interrupted  the  publication  of  the  learned  work  on  the  physical  geography 
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of  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  which  five  years  of  labor  in  the  field  had 
prepared  him  to  give. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  basin,  and  immediately  within  the  first  range  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  is  the  Pyramid  Lake,  receiving  the  water  of  Salmon  Trout  river. 
It  is  thirty-five  miles  long,  between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  is  remarkably  deep  and  clear,  and  abounds  with  uncommon- 
ly large  salmon  trout.  Southward,  along  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  a  range 
of  considerable  lakes,  formed  by  many  large  streams  from  the  Sierra.  Lake 
Walker,  the  largest  among  these,  affords  great  numbers  of  trout,  similar  to  those 
of  the  Pyramid  Lake,  and  is  a  place  of  resort  for  Indians  in  the  fishing  season. 

There^i^e  probably  other  collections  of  water  not  yet  known.  The  number  of 
small  lakes  is  very  great,  many  of  them  more  or  less  salty,  and  all,  like  the  rivers 
that  feed  them,  changing  their  appearance  and  extent  under  the  influence  of  the 
season,  rising  with  the  melting  of  the  snows,  sinking  in  the  dry  weather,  and  dis- 
tinctly presenting  their  high  and  low  water  mark.  These  generally  afford  some 
fertile  and  well  watered  land,  capable  of  settlement. 

Rivers  of  the  Great  Basin. — The  most  considerable  river  in  the  interior  of  the 
Great  Basin  is  the  one  called  on  the  map  Humboldt  river,  as  the  mountains  at  its 
head  are  called  Humboldt  River  Mountains — so  called  as  a  small  mark  of  respect 
to  the  "  Nestor  of  scientific  travelers,"  who  has  done  so  much  to  illustrate  North 
American  geography,  without  leaving  his  name  upon  any  one  of  its  remarkable 
features.  It  is  a  rivei  long  known  to  hunters,  and  someliiues  sketched  on  maps 
under  the  name  of  Mary's,  or  Ogden's,  but  now  for  the  first  time  laid  down  with 
any  precision.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  stream,  and  has  many  characteristics  of  an 
Asiatic  river — ^the  Jordon,  for  example,  though  twice  as  long — rising  in  moun- 
tains and  losing  itself  in  a  lake  of  its  own,  after  a  long  and  solitary  course.  It 
rises  in  two  streams  in  mountains  west  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  unite,  after 
some  fifty  miles,  and  bears  westwardly  along  the  northern  side  of  the  basin  to- 
wards the  Great  Sierra  Nervada,  which  it  is  destined  never  to  reach,  much  less 
to  pass.  The  mountains  in  which  it  rises  are  round  and  handsome  in  their  outline, 
capped  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  well  clothed  with  grass  and  wood, 
and  abundant  in  water.  The  stream  i«  a  narrow  line,  without  affluents,  losing  by 
absorption  and  evaporation  as  it  goes,  and  terminating  in  a  marshy  lake,  with  low 
shores,  fringed  with  bulrushes,  and  whitened  with  saline  encrustations.  It  has  a 
moderate  current,  is  from  two  to  six  feet  deep  in  the  dry  season,  and  probably  not 
fordable  any  where  below  the  junction  of  the  forks  during  the  time  of  melting 
snows,  when  both  lake  and  river  are  considerably  enlarged.  The  country  through 
which  it  passes,  (except  its  immediate  valley,)  is  a  dry  sandy  plain,  without  grass, 
wood,  or  arable  soil ;  from  about  4,700  feet,  (at  the  forks,)  to  4,200  feet,  (at  the 
lake,)  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  winding  among  broken  ranges  of  mountains, 
and  varying  from  a  few  miles  to  twenty  in  breadth.  Its  own  immediate  valley  is 
9  rich  alluvion,  beautifully  covered  with  blue  grass,  herd  grass,  clover,  and  other 
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nutrieious  grasses ;  and  its  course  is  marked  through  the  plain  by  a  line  of  willoiw 
and  cotton  wood  trees,  serving  for  fuel.  The  Indians  in  the  fall  set  fire  to  the 
grass  and  destroy  all  trees  except  in  low  ground  near  the  water. 

The  river  possesses  qualities  which,  in  the  progress  of  events,  may  give  it  both 
value  and  fame.  It  lies  on  the  line  of  travel  to  California  and  Oregon,  and  is  the 
best  route  now  known  through  the  Great  Basin,  and  the  one  traveled  by  emigrants. 
Its  direction,  nearly  east  and  west,  is  the  right  course  for  that  travel.  It  furnishe.1 
a  level  unobstructed  way  for  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  and  a  continuous  supply 
of  tlie  indispensable  articles  of  water,  wood,  and  grass.  Its  head  is  towards  the 
Great  Stilt  Lake,  and  consequently  towards  the  Mormon  settlement,  which  must 
become  a  point  in  the  line  of  emigration  to  California  and  the  loweSfColumbia. 
Its  termination  is  within  fifty  miles  of  the  base  ot  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  oppo- 
site the  Salmon  Trout  river  pass — a  pass  only  seven  thousand  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  less  than  half  that  above  the  level  of  the  basin, 
and  leading  in'o  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  §ome  forty  miles  north  of  NucTa 
Helvetia.  These  ])roperties  give  to  this  river  a  prospective  value  in  future  com- 
munications with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  profile  view  on  the  north  of  the  map 
shows  the  elevations  of 'the  present  traveling  route,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  from 
the  South  Pass,  in  the  Eocky  Mountains,  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

The  other  principal  rivers  of  the  Great  Basin  are  found  on  its  circumference, 
collecting  their  waters  from  the  Snowy  Mountains  which  surround  it,  and  are,  1. 
Bear  River,  on  the  east,  rising  in  the  massive  range  of  the  Timpanogos  Moun- 
tains and  falling  info  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  after  a  doubling  course  through  a  fer- 
tile and  picturesque  valley,  two  hundred  miles  long.  2.  The  Utah  River  and 
Timpanaozu  or  Timpanogos,  discharging  themselves  into  the  Utali  Lake  on  the 
east,  after  gathering  their  copious  streams  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Woh-satch 
and  Timpanogos  Mountains.  3;  Nicollet  River,  rising  south  in  the  long  range 
of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  and  falling  into  a  lake  of  its  own  name,  after  making 
an  arable  and  grassy  valley,  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  through  mountainous 
country.  4.  Salmon  Trout  River,  on  the  west,  running  down  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  falling  into  Pyramid  Lake,  after  a  course  of  about  one  hundred  miles. 
From  its  source,  about  one-third  of  its  valley  is  through  a  pine  timbered  country, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  way  through  very  rocky,  naked  ridges.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  salmon  trout,  and  presents  some 
ground  for  cultivation.  5.  Carson  and  Walker  rivers,  both  handsome  clear  water 
streams,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  long,  coming,  like  tlie  preceding,  down  the  eas- 
tern flank  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  forming  lakes  of  their  own  name  at  its  base. 
They  contain  salmon  trout  and  other  fish,  and  form  some  large  bottoms  of  good 
land.  6.  Owen's  River,  issuing  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  south,  is  a  large 
bold  stream,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  gathering  its  waters  in  the, 
Sierra  Nevado,  flowing  to  the  southward,  and  forming  a  lake  about  fifteen  miles* 
"long,  at  the  base  of  the  raountaia.    At  a  medium  stage  it  is  generally  four  or  iva 
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feet  deep,  in  places  fifteen;  wooded  with  willow  and  cotton  wood,  and  makes  con- 
tinuous bottoms  of  fertile  land,  at  intervals  rendered  marshy  by  springs  and  small 
affluents  from  the  mountain.  The  water  of  the  lake  in  which  it  terminates  has 
an  unpleasant  smell  and  bad  taste,  but  around  its  shores  are  found  small  streams 
of  pure  water  with  good  grass.     On  the  map  this  has  been  called  Owen's  River. 

Besides  these  principal  rivers  issuing  from  the  mountains  on  the  circumference 
of  the  Great  Basin,  there  are  many  others,  all  around,  all  obeying  the  general  law 
of  losing  themselves  in  sands,  or  lakes,  or  belts  of  alluvion,  and  almost  all  of  them 
an  index  to  some  arable  land  with  grass  and  wood. 

Interior  of  the  Great  Basin. — The  interior  of  the  Great  Basin,  so  far  as  ex- 
plored, is  found  to  be  a  succession  of  sharp  mountain  ranges  and  naked  plains, 
such  as  have  been  described.  These  ranges  are  isolated,  presenting  summit  lines 
broken  into  many  peaks,  of  which  the  highest  are  between  ten  and  eleven  thous- 
and feet  above  the  sea.  They  are  thinly  wooded  with  some  varieties  of  pine, 
{pinus  monophijllus  characteristic,)  cedar,  aspen,  and  a  few  other  trees;  and  af- 
ford an  excellent  quality  of  bunch  grass,  equal  to  any  found  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Black  tailed  deer  and  mcuntani  sheep  are  frequent  in  these  mountains ; 
which,  in  consideration  of  their  grass,  water  and  wood,  and  the  alluvion  at  their 
base,  may  be  called  fertile,  in  the  radical  sense  of  the  word,  as  signifying  a  capa- 
city to  produce,  or,  bear,  and  in  contradistinction  to  sterility.  In  this  sense  these 
interior  mountains  may  be  called  fertile.  Sterilit)%  on  the  contrary,  is  the  abso- 
lute characteristic  of  the  valleys  between  the  mountains — no  wood,  no  water,  no 
grass;  the  gloomy  artemisia  the  prevailing  shrub — no  animals,  e.vcept  the  hares, 
which  shelter  in  these  shrubs,  and  fleet  and  timid  antelope,  always  on  the  watch 
for  danger,  and  finding  no  place  too  dry  and  barren  which  gives  it  a  wide  hor- 
zon  for  its  view  and  a  clear  field  for  its  flight.  No  birds  are  seen  in  the  plains 
and  few  on  the  mountains.  But  few  Indians  are  found,  and  those  in  the  low- 
est state  of  human  existence;  living  not  even  in  communities,  but  in  the  elemen- 
tary state  of  families,  and  sometimes  a  single  individual  to  himself — except  about 
the  lakes  stocked  with  fish,  which  become  the  property  and  resort  of  a  small  tribe. 
The  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  fish,  in  most  of  these  lakes;  is  a  character- 
istic ;  and  the  fishing  season  is  to  the  Indians  the  happy  season  of  the  year. 

Climate  of  the  Great  Basin. — The  climate  of  the  Great  Basin  does  uot  present 
the  rigorous  winter  due  to  its  elevation  and  mountainous  structure.  Observations 
made  during  the  last  expedition,  show  that  around  the  southern  siiores  of  the 
Salt  lake,  latitude  40  deg.  30  min.,  to  41  deg  ,  for  two  weeks  of  the  month  of 
October,  1845,  from  the  13th  to  the  27lh,  the  mean  temperature  was  40  deg.  at 
sunrise,  70  deg.  at  noon,  and  54-  deg.  at  sunset;  ranging  at  sunrise,  from  28  to  57 
deg.;  at  noon,  Irom  62  to  76  deg.;  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  from  58  to  69  deg.;  aad 
at  sunset,  from  47  to  57  degre(-s. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  month  the  weather  remained  fair  and  very  pleasant. 
0.1  the  ISth^  it  began  to  rain  in  occasional  showers,  which  whitened  with  snow 
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the  tops  of  the  mountains  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  lake  valley.  Flowers 
were  in  bloom  during  all  the  month.  About  the  18th,  on  one  of  the  large  islands 
in  tlie  south  of  the  lake,  heliantkus,  several  species  of  aster,  erodium  cicatarium, 
and  several  other  plants,  were  in  fresh  and  full  bloom ;  the  grass  of  the  second 
growth  was  coming  up  finely,  and  vegetation,  generally,  betokened  the  lengthened 
summer  of  the  climate. 

The  16th,  17th,  and  18th,  stormy  with  rain;  heavy  at  night;  peaks  of  the 
Bear  liver  range  and  tops  of  the  mountains  covered  with  snow.  On  the  18lh, 
cleared  with  weather  like  that  of  late  spring,  and  continoed  mild  and  clear  until 
the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  fine  weather  was  again  interrupted  by  a  day  or 
two  of  rain.     No  snow  within  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley. 

Across  the  interior,  between  latitudes  41  and  38  deg.,  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember, (5th  to  25th,)  the  mean  temperature  was  29  deg.  at  sunrise,  and  40  at 
sunset;  ranging  at  noon  (by  detached  observations)  between  41  and  60  degrees. 
There  was  a  snow  storm  between  the  4th  and  7th,  the  snow  falling  principally 
at  night,  and  sun  occasionally  breaking  out  in  the  day.  The  lower  hills  and  val- 
leys were  covered  a  few  inches  deep  with  snow,  which  the  sun  carried  off  in  a 
few  hours  after  the  storm  was  over. 

The  weather  then  continued  uninterruptedly  open  until  the  close  of  the  year, 
•without  rain  or  snow ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  November,  generally  clear 
and  beautiful;  nights  and  mornings  calm,  a  light  breeze  during  the  day,  and  strong 
winds  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Snow  remained  only  on  the  peaks  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  basin,  along  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  during 
two  weeks,  from  the  25th  November  to  the  11th  December,  the  mean  temperature 
at  sunrise  was  11  degrees,  and  at  sunset  34  ;  ranging  at  sunrise  from  zero  to  21 
deg.  and  at  sunset  from  23  to  44  deg.  For  ten  consecutive  days  of  the  same  peri- 
od, the  mean  temperature  at  noon  was  45  deg.,  ranging  from  33  to  56  degrees. 

The  weather  remained  open,  usually  very  clear,  and  the  rivers  were  frozen. 

The  winter  of  '43-44  within  the  basin,  was  remarkable  for  the  same  open, 
pleasant  weather,  rarely  interrupted  by  rain  or  snow.  In  fact  there  is  nothing  in 
the  clirTiate  of  this  great  interior  region,  elevated  as  it,  and  surrounded  and  traver- 
sed by  snowy  mountains,  to  prevent  civilized  man  from  making  it  his  home,  and 
finding  in  its  arable  parts  the  means  of  a  comfortable  subsistence ;  and  this  the 
Mormons  will  probably  soon  prove  in  the  parts  about  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The 
progress  of  their  settlement  is  already  great.  On  the  1st  of  Apiil  of  the  present 
year,  they  had  3,000  acres  in  wheat,  seven  saw  and  grist  mills,  seven  hundred 
houses  in  a  fortified  enclosure  of  sixty  acres,  stock,  and  other  accompaniments  of 
a  nourishing  settlement. 

Such  is  the  Great  Basin,  heretofore  characterized  as  a  desert,  and  in  some  res- 
pects meriting  that  appellation  ;  but  already  demanding  the  qualification  of  great 
exceptions,  and  deserving  the  full  examination  of  a  thorough  exploration. 
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ART.  VIIL— THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


BY  ALFRED  S.  WAUGH,  ESQ. 


SCULPTURE. 

As  it  is  not  our  province  in  these  papers  to  go  into  academic  details,  nor  elabo- 
rate the  theories  of  art  as  taught  by  the  schools,  we  cannot  trace  them  with  that 
minut?B,  which  would  be  required  were  we  addressing  a  class  of  students,  but 
simply  content  ourselves  with  a  cursory  glance  at  their  rise,  progress,  and  influ- 
ence, and  leave  the  reader  to  examine  tor  himself,  or  not,  at  his  own  pleasure. 
If  in  these  short  and  hastily  written  sketches,  the  writer  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  been  the  means  of  creating  the  slightest  consideration,  he  shall  esteem 
himself  amply  compensated  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  and  think  he  has 
donesome  good  service  to  his  fellow-citizens. 

In  that  volume  to  which  the  civilized  world  lool^s  for  history,  laws  and  instruc- 
tion both  civil  and  divine,  we  have  the  earliest  accounts  of  works  of  scul])ture. 
That  this  art  was  practised  at  a  very  early  period  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  we 
lind  that  when  God  commanded  Jacob  to  return  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  his  wife 
Rachel  carried  away  the  idols  of  her  father  Laban.  And  when  Moses  was  on 
the  IVIount  receiving  the  tablets  of  stone  from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  Aaron 
and  the  Israelites,  made  and  worshipped  a  golden  calf.  "This  violent  tendency 
to  idolatry,"  says  Flaxman,  "accounts  for  the  strict  injunctions,  under  which  they 
were  bound,  by  divine  command,  not  to  Avorship  any  image:  whilst  the  same 
authority  commanded  statues  of  cherubim  to  extend  their  wings  over  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  and  that  the  veil  of  the  tabernacle  should  be  adorned  with  cheru- 
bim. This  proves  the  command  was  not  against  images  themselves,  but  the 
abuse  of  them  to  impious  and  idolatrous  purposes,  and,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  testi- 
mony of  approbation  of  such  works,  when  representing  the  ministers  of  God's 
Providence,  or  the  guardians  of  his  holy  laws ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  most  gratifying 
reflection  to  a  practitioner  of  the  sister  arts,  that  the  Almighty  condescends  to  em- 
ploy them  as  the  handmaids  of  religion,  and  that  he  particularly  inspired  Aholiah 
and  Bezaliel  to  produce  the  most  admirable  and  lively  decorations  of  angelic  lorms 
for  his  tabernacle.  Of  these  nothing  remains  but  description ;  all  the  glories  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  and  that  raised  after  the  captivity,  with  all  their  beauty  and 
splendor,  are  swept  away  by  the  same  appointment  which  decreed  the  Jews  should 
no  longer  be  a  nation.  Were  we  to  search  with  the  most  scrutinizing  diligence  for 
some  specimens  of  ancient  Jewish  art,  only  three  could  be  produced, — the  piece 
of  money  called  a  shekel,  bearing  a  cup  on  one  side,  and  an  almond  branch  on 
the  other;  the  candlestick  with  seven  branches;  and  the  table  of  shew-bread,  on 
a  bass-relief  under  the  arch  of  Titus." 

Of  the  excellence  of  their  statues,  we  have  no  means  of  judging  ficept  from 
56 
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analogy  wilh  Egyptian  art,  copious  examples  of  which,  exist  in  the  present  day. 
From  the  great  number  and  variety  cf  the  sculptures  of  the  Egyptians,  from  the 
most  rude  to  the  most  perfect,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  we  have  specimens 
of  its  earliest  and  latest  periods. 

In  Egypt  sculpture  assumed  a  magnificence  commensurate  with  all  the  other 
works  of  that  singular  people,  which  were  ever  upon  a  grand  and  imposing  scale, 
well  calculated  to  convey  sublime  and  imposing  ideas,  and  although  many  of 
their  works  were  of  colossal  dimensions,  their  ?ize  did  not  prevent  their  artists 
from  giving  them  as  high  a  degree  of  finish  as  those  destined  for  close  and  minute 
inspection.  Even  those  which  were  placed  in  the  highest  and  most  elevated  po- 
sitions had  as  fine  execution  and  as  great  a  polish  as  the  smallest  statues  usually 
receive.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  extant,  is  the  head  of  the  statue  of  Memnon, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  whither  it  was  taken  by  Belzoni,  in  1818.  This 
learned  traveler  in  speaking  of  the  removal  of  the  Colossus,  says:  "As  I  entered 
these  ruins  (the  Memnonian,)  my  first  thought  was  to  examine  the  colossal  bust 
I  had  to  take  away.  I  found  it  near  the  remains  of  its  body  and  chair,  with  its 
face  upwards,  and  apparently  smiling  on  me,  at  the  thought  of  being  taken  to 
England."  "I  must  confess,"  continues  this  traveler,  "lh?tmy  expectations 
were  exceeded  by  its  beauty,  but  not  by  its  size.  1  observed,  that  it  must  be  the 
same  statue  as  is  mentioned  by  Norden,  lying  in  his  time  with  its  face  upwards, 
which  must  have  been  the  cause  of  its  preservation.  I  will  not  venture  to  assert 
who  separated  the  bust  from  the  rest  of  the  body  by  an  explosion,  or  by  whom 
the  bust  has  been  turned  face  upwards.  The  place  where  it  lay  was  nearly  on 
a  line  with  the  side  of  the  main  gateway  into  the  temple ;  and  as  there  is  an  other 
colossal  head  near  it,  there  may  have  been  one  at  each  side  of  the  doorway,  as 
they  are  to  be  seen  at  Luxor  and  Carnack." 

Of  one  of  these  statues  it  is  said  that  when  the  sun  rose  and  shone  upon  it, 
it  uttered  a  joyful  sound,  but  when  it  sat,  the  sound  was  mournful,  and  that  it 
shed  tears  and  responded  in  seven  verses.  Until  the  fourth  century  after  Christ 
this  sound  continued  to  be  heard.  Concerning  its  nature,  and  the  storj'  of  Mem- 
non there  have  been  many  hypothesis.  Pansanius  and  Strabo  relate  some  curious 
accounts  of  this  statue  and  the  sounds  which  it  uttered.  It  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent a  hero  in  the  act  of  worshippmg  the  sun. 

The  wonderful  works  of  the  Egyptians  are  not  so  much  to  be  admired  for  the 
artistic  knowledge  they  display,  as  for  the  patient  labor  and  mechanical  skill 
evinced  in  their  execution.  The  material  on  which  they  operated  consisted  of  but 
four  kinds,  sandstone,  limestone,  breccia,  and  granite.  How  they  managed  to  cut 
such  hard  substances  as  the  last  named  two,  is  matter  of  surprise  in  the  present 
day,  for  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  sculptor's  tools  in  those  days  were  of  cop- 
per, as  iron  was  then  unknown  to  them. 

In  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  in  1830,  I  saw  some  Egyptian  statues,  executed 
in  exceedingly  hard  stone,  one,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  had  for  its  basis, 
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silex,  it  was  semi-transparent  and  so  very  hard  tliat  I  could  not  conjecture  by 
what  process  it  was  produced. 

Belzoni,  in  his  work  on  Egypt,  says :  "  Carved  works  were  very  common,  and 
in  great  perfection,  particularly  in  the  proportion  of  the  figures;  and  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  Egyptians  were  unacquainted  with  anatomy,  yet  in  these  as  in 
their  statues  of  marble,  they  preserved  that  great  simplicity  peculiar  to  themselves, 
that  is  always  pleasing  to  the  beholder." 

All  their  larger  figures  were  generally  executed  in  calcareous  stone,  basalt  and 
alabaster  As  yet  the  antiquarians  have  had  no  evidence  that  bronze  wa«  used 
by  the  Egyptians ;  nor  have  we  any  accounts  of  its  being  used  until  the  arts  had 
attained  considerable  eminence  in  Greece. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  various  arts  which  distingiiished  the  Egyptians,  it  is 
not  improbable  they  were  preceded  by  the  Phcenecians,  Tuskans,  and  Persians. 

Fiaxman  says,  "  most  of  their  great  works  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers 
as  being  done  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris,  and  afterwards,  Sesostris  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Rehoboam,  king  of  Israel,  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  or  1000  years 
before  the  christian  era,  which  shews  that  the  arts  of  Egypt  and  Greece  were  in 
a  progressive  state  of  improvement  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  Greeks  resid- 
ing with  them  to  study  theology,  philosophy  and  science, — from  the  great  inter- 
course, political  and  commercial,  between  the  two  countries  from  the  heroic  times 
— from  the  Greeks  being  long  settled  in  the  city  of  Naucratis  and  oilier  parts  of 
Egypt,  we  may  faiily  conclude  their  communication  in  arts  was  just  as  free  as 
in  other  concerns,  which  seems  the  more  likely,  as  there  is  considerable  reseni-  ■ 
blance  in  the  features  and  contour  of  the  early  Greek  and  Egyptian  statues." 

The  same  author  again  remarks,  "  The  enormous  works  of  Egypt  have  struck 
every  foreign  visiter  with  wonder  and  awe,  from  Herodotus  down  to  the  members 
of  the  French  Institute."  Herodotus  says  "one  of  their  buildings  is  equal  to 
many  of  the  most  considerable  Greek  buildings  taken  together,"  and  M.  Ripand 
observes, "  those  works  are  so  prodigious,  they  make  every  thing  we  do  look  lit- 
tle ;"  and  indeed  if  we  consider  the  execution  of  a  statue  sixty-five  feet  high  in 
so  hard  a  material  as  granite,  the  boldest  heart  would  be  appalled  at  the  incalcu- 
lable labor  and  difficulties  of  the  work. 

"  In  their  basso-relievos  and  paintings  which  require  variety  of  action  and  sit- 
uation, are  demonstrated  their  want  of  anatomical,  mechanical  and  geometrical 
science  relating  to  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

"  The  king  or  hero  is  three  times  larger  than  the  other  figures ;  whatever  is  the 
action,  whether  a  siege,  a  battle,  or  taking  a  town  by  storm,  there  is  not  the  small- 
est idea  of  perspective  in  the  place,  or  magnitude  of  figures  or  buildings.  Fig- 
ures intended  to  be  in  violent  action  are  equally  destitute  of  joints,  and  other  ana- 
tomical form,  as  they  are  of  the  balance  and  spring  of  motion,  the  forced  a  blow, 
or  the  just  variety  of  line  in  a  turning  figure.     In  a  word,  their  historical  art  was 
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informing  the  beholder  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  according  to  the  rude  char- 
acters they  were  able  to  make. 

"  From  such  a  description  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  much  their  attempts  at 
historical  representations  were  inferior  to  their  single  figures. 

"  What  has  been  hitherto  said  of  Egyptian  Sculpture,  describes  the  ancient 
native  Sculpture  of  that  people.  After  the  Plolomies,  successors  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  were  Kings  of  Egypt,  their  Sculpture  was  enlivened  by  Grecian  animation, 
and  refined  by  the  standard  of  Grecian  beauty  in  proportions,  attitude,  character, 
and  dress. 

"  Osius,  Isis  and  Orus,  their  three  great  divinities,  put  on  the  Macedonian  cos- 
tume, and  new  divinities  appeared  among  them  in  Grecian  forms,  whose  chai'ac- 
teristics  were  compounded  from  materials  of  Egyptian,  Eastern  and  Grecian  the- 
ology and  philosophy." 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

Owing  to  a  press  of  matter  selected  for  the  October  number,  we  failed  in  giving 
that  completeness  to  the  commercial  statistics  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  31st  of  August,  1848,  which  we  desired.  We  have,  therefoie,  contin- 
ued them  in  the  present  number. 


COMMERCIAL    STATISTICS    OF    NEW    ORLEANS. 

Comparative  Prices  of  Middling  to  Fair  Cotton  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  first  of 
each  month  during  a  period  of  five  years — together  with  the  total  receipts  at 
Neiu  Orleans,  and  the  total  crops  of  the  United  States. 


1847-48. 

184G-47. 

1845-46. 

1844-45 

.     1843-44. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents, 

Cents. 

September, 

10|©12 

7^(5)  9 

Vif5)8f 

6  (^n 

51©  8 

October, 

10  ©11 

8|f5)10 

6if5)8f 

5f©7i 

V  ©  8| 

November, 

Vi©  8i 

9  (oDlOl 

1  ©8 

5^©6t 

6|©  8 

December, 

61©  H 

9  ©KH 

e^^n 

4|©6i 

Vi©  8f 

January, 

6if5)  n 

10  (a)Ui 

uc^n 

4|f5)6i 

8|©10i 

February, 

6|fa)  8 

llir5)13 

V-i©?^ 

4ff5)6J 

83©10 

March, 

H(B)  H 

9iCa)U 

H(^8i 

5  (a)6i 

8i©  9| 

April, 

H^  n 

lOffSllf 

61-08  f 

6ir5)7i 

7i©  H 

May, 

5  fa)  6J 

10f(a)12i 

6|©8i 

5|©7i 

63©  8f 

June, 

5|f5)  H 

9if5)ll| 

6J©8 

5|©7i 

1  ©  83 

July, 

5f©  n 

9ifS)10f 

6i©8 

H(^H 

H(a)  8i 

August, 

H(a)  1i 

10^(0)12 

7  f5)8i 

H^n 

^  a    8 

Bales.         Bales.         Bales.         Bales.         Bales. 
Rec'tsN.  0.    1,188,733       707,324   1,053,633      979,238       910,854 
Crop  of  U.S.  2,350,000  1,800,000  2,100,537  2,400,000  2,030,409 
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Comparative  Prices  of  Molasses  on  tlie  Levee,  on  the  1st  of  eacti  month  for  5  years. 

1347-8.             1846-7.  1846-6.            1844  5.  1843-4. 

Cents.             Cents.  Cents.            Cents.  Cents. 

Septemlier 28  (B,32          15  /a22  24  ®27  26  (&28  18(621 

Octol).-r  ...    28  ra3-2          20^25  21  (S24  24  r&26  23^24 

Nove     ht-r 22i^23          26  ra26i  21^22  2'!  ra21         •  14  rS20i 

Deceml)«r .19^(319*        23(823*  2'>®..  20i/&20f  20  (S21 

January limn}        2Ufa'i5  21  (S21J  16^/0,17^-  22ir&23 

February 17  -aig          27®..  21  '621  i  Ulrd\6  22'ra23 

Warch 15  '•«21           29  ra<29'j  22A'a23"  20ifa2l  23  ra24 

Apiil   15^21           25(529  25*(a25i  25'(a26  23(525 

Way 12  (&16          26(5  30  23  (523^  24  ®27  25(5264 

June 15  ra20         26  fa 20  18  fa22  18(527  24(525 

July 15  020          26  (®30  15(520  20(527  24(526 

August 15(520          28(531  15(321  26(528  26i®26i 

Comparative  Prices  of  Flour  on  the  first  of  each  month,  jor  five  years. 

1847-8.            1846-7.  1845-6.            1844-5.  1843-4. 

Dollars.          Dollars.  Doll<irs.  Dollars.  Dollars. 

.September 41/56               3A(54  3i'B4|  —(56  ^faif 

Octoh    r 4(55                 4"(64f  3§(54i          .     3J(54f  4  (S4| 

Novemi.er 5i/SSf              5  (5 5 J  4^(551  4  (B4|  4  (54^ 

Decunbtr l>h"6                45(551  7i(S8i  4  (54|  4|(544 

January 5.!r(36                4|fS5i  b^fal'  ilfab^  4^(54^ 

February 4^(55}-              6  'o6.^  5  (&6|.  3^(5)4i  4i'3'— 

War  h 5  (a5f              5A(©fii  4§'55A  4  (34|  4^041 

April     5|'55|              6"(S6^  4J(55  3^(54*  '     4^(344 

Way 4i'551-              5J(S6i  4  (54^  3'|(54i  4ii©4i 

June 41(341              6^(57i  3J'®4i  3f'S4f  3.<t(333 

July 4|^'55                 6(67  4(5)4  3i(3'4|  3i(S4§ 

August 4  (S4J              4  (35.J  3^(34  4  r64J  4  (35|- 

Comparative  Prices  oj  Corn,  in  sacks,  on  the  first  of  each  month,  for  five  years. 

1847-8.         1846-7.         1845-6.         1844-5.  1843-4. 

Cents.             Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Septemlier,                 50o55             36a40  40a42  43a44  42fl43 

October,                     50a75             60(265  35«38  40a—  37g40 

November,                 41a50             58a75  45a50  43o45  34a35 

December,                  45a50             60a70  80a82  34fl37  43rt45 

Januiiry,                     64a60             55a67  65a63  37a38  3da38 

FebiiiHiy,                  40«55             80a90  40a50  38o40  32a33 

March,                       36a42             75a90  47a52  40a41.  35a35 

April,                         30a38             80a95  42a50  35a36  40a42 

May,                          22fl28             55a70  40a50  35a38  40a41 

•Tune,                          32a36             65a80  35a40  28a32  33a35 

July,                          33a39             65«75  25^32  30a34  40a43 

August,                      36a42             40o50  30a35  34a36  40a45 

Comparative  Rates  of  Freight  on   Cotton  and  Tobacco  to  Liverpool,  Havre  and 
New  York,  on  tlie  first  of  each  month,  for  the  past  two  years. 

COTTON — PER    POUND. 

1847-48.  1846-47. 

Liverpool.     Havre.        N.York.  Liverpool.     Havre.  N.York. 

September,             l-2d             — ct         l-2ct  l-2d         1   1-16  l-2ct 

October,                 5-6             1   1-4         1-2  1-2           1   1-16  1-2 

November,             5-6             1   1-4         5-8  3-8                 7-8  3-8 

December,             i-2            1                1-2  1-2           1  1-2 

January,              7-1 S             1                 3-8  5-6            1    1-8  1-2 

February,               1-2             1                  1-2  9-16            1    1-4  3-4 

March,               15-32             15-16         1-2  1                 2  11-8 

April,                   9-16             1                 1-2  5-8           1   3-4  3-4 

May,                    9-16            0                5-8  5-8           1   1-4  3-4 

June,                    7-16            0                3-8  9-16           1  3-4 

July,                       3-8            0                3-8  5-8           1   1-4  3-4 

August,                5-16            0                 1-4  5-8           1   1-4  5-6 
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TOBACCO — PER   HOGSHEAD. 


1847-48. 

1846-47. 

Liverpool. 

Havre. 

N.  York. 

Liverpool. 

Havre. 

N.  York, 

September, 

40s  Od 

$0  00 

$5  50 

40s  Od 

$0   00 

$3  87^ 

October, 

40s  Od 

0  00 

4  75 

40s  Od 

0   00 

3  87j 

November, 

405  Od 

0  00 

6  00 

37s  6d 

0   00 

3  87i 

December, 

40s  Od 

9   50 

4  75 

00s  Od 

0  00 

3  25 

January, 

40s  Od 

9  50 

4  00 

57s  Od 

0  00 

7  50 

February, 

39s  Od 

9  50 

4  75 

57s  Od 

0  00 

6  75 

;March, 

40s  Od 

0  00 

5  25 

00s  Od 

0  00 

11   00 

April, 

40s  Od 

0  00 

5  25 

OOs  Od 

0  00 

8  00 

May, 

45s  Od 

0  00 

7  50 

00s  Od 

0  00 

11   00 

June, 

36s  Od 

0  00 

4  75 

OOs  Od 

0  00 

7  75 

July, 

35s  Od 

9  00 

4  00 

OOs  Od 

13  00 

8  50 

August, 

30s  Od 

7  00 

2  00 

50s  Od 

13  00 

8  00 

Expoiis  of  Specie  for  three  years,  from  1st  September  to  31st  August. 

1847-8,         -         $1,845,808  1845-6         -         $1,872,071 

1846-7,         -  6,680,050  1844-5         ■  2,249,138 

Monthly  Arrivals  of  Ships,  Barks,  Brigs,  Schooners  and   Steamboats,  for  two 
years,  Jrom  1st  September  to  dlst  Atigust. 


1 

.84 

7-4 

8. 

1846-47 

MONTHS. 

» 

CO 

en 

CO 

o 

•-* 
en 

to 
o 

Barks. 
Ships. 

1    M 

33 

St.  Boats. 
Total, 

September, 

17 

13 

15 

41 

6 

92 

184 

37  12 

19 

42 

1 

117  141 

October, 

43 

27 

18 

44 

12 

144 

288 

78  30 

31 

80 

7 

226  177 

November, 

146 

45 

31 

62 

15 

199 

266 

67  35 

63 

63 

9 

237  281 

December, 

99 

61 

66 

72 

14 

312 

311 

72  45 

62 

43 

8 

230  337 

January, 

102 

82 

74 

97 

18 

373 

349 

78  64 

91 

99 

6 

338  346 

February, 

97 

60 

59 

74 

10 

306 

316 

42  34 

63 

85 

5 

229  298 

March, 

97 

50 

47 

82 

17 

293 

327 

83  53 

72 

105 

1 

314  317 

April, 

72 

42 

40 

68 

11 

233 

250 

86  41 

45 

86 

6 

264  293 

May, 

90 

42 

35 

96 

22 

285 

229 

77  51 

87 

166 

11 

.392  284 

June, 

88 

39 

33 

49 

20 

229 

171 

51  38 

54 

101 

19 

263  251 

July, 

68 

34 

24 

59 

26 

211 

152 

53  30 

52 

67 

16 

218  174 

August, 

36 

14 

20 

51 

29 

150 

134 

45  18 

24 

52 

14 

153  125 

DISCOVERIES  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 


INDURATING  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 
Among  the  extraordinary  discoveries  of  the  present  day,  by  which  materials  of 
the  most  humble  pretensions  in  works  of  art  are  rendered  of  the  utmost  utility — 
the  most  refractory  substances  made  to  bend  to  the  power  of  scientific  research, 
and  many  productions,  which  hare  forages  been  thrown  away  as  useless, brought 
into  most  extensive  usefulness — we  know  of  none  by  which  a  more  extraordinary. 
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not  to  say  magical  metamorphosis  is  effected,  than  the  operation  patented  by  Mr. 
William  ITulchinson,  by  which  plaster  of  Paris,  Bath,  Caen,  and  other  soft  stone, 
chalk,  wood,  paste-board,  and,  in  fact,  any  other  mateiial,  is  rendered  hard  as 
metal,  receiving  the  most  brilliant  polish,  and  made  absolutely  imperishable  from 
atmospheric  action,  vermin,  &c.  The  purposes  to  which  this  patent  can  he  ap- 
plied are  innumerable.  The  first  idea  of  the  patentee  was  the  induration  of  the 
softer  and  more  common,  and  almost  useless  stones  lor  the  purpose  of  paving ; 
but  so  ample  was  his  success,  that  he  soon  took  a  loftier  view,  and  has  rendered 
the  operation  not  only  applicable  to  all  common  purposes  for  which  stones  and 
slates  are  used  in  building— such  as  paving,  both  internal  and  external,  window 
sills,  fittings  of  daries,  &c. — but  now  applies  the  operation  to  all  the  higher  works 
of  art.  Plaster  of  Paris  casts,  of  the  most  elaborate  designs,  in  busts,  relievos, 
architectural  ornaments,  fonts,  and  ornamental  flooring  for  churches,  trellis  work 
for  balconies,  ornamental  ink  stands,  &c.,  are  rendered  imperishable  by  the  Ope- 
ration of  the  elements,  and  hard  and  tough  as  metal.  Sculptors  who  may  so 
choose  may  work  in  Bath  or  Caen  stone,  or  even  chalk,  and  the  production  will 
be  rendered  superior  to  marble,  and  in  all  these  operations  the  finest  edges  of  tiie 
cuttings  are  preserved,  and  not  a  chisel  mark  is  lost. 

In  inspecting  specimens  of  Mr.  H.'s  work,  we  were  shown  a  slab,  of  soft  sand 
stone,  from  Tonbridge  Wells — so  soft,  that  it  might  be  rubbed  into  powder  by  the 
liand — rendered  hard  as  granite,  and  rung  like  a  bell ;  numerous  plaster  of  Paris 
ornaments  and  busts,  metamorphosed  into  bronze,  granite,  and  parti-colored  mar- 
bles— drain,  water  and  gas  pipes,  made  from  Bath  stone,  chalk,  or  paper,  hard  as 
granite,  and  polished  internally  like  marble ;  in  fact,  the  results  of  the  operations 
are  most  extraordinary.  The  water  pipes,  and  prepared  sheets  for  rooting,  will 
be  found  most  economical,  both  in  first  cost  and  in  wear  and  tear ;  in  fact,  they  can 
be  rendered  at  a  cost  which  comes  far  below  any  other  description  of  material 
which  has  yet  been  introduced  for  these  purposes ;  the  sheets  would  also  be  highly 
applicable  for  railways,  and  many  other  public  engineering  uses. — [London  Min- 
tnsr  Jounud. 


ARTIFICIAL  MINERALS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

A  PROCESS  has  been  explained  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a  patent 
obtained  for  it,  whereby  artificial  stone  of  every  quality  may  be  produced,  from 
artificial  granite  to  statuary  marble. 

This  invention  is,  it  is  said,  from  its  cheapness,  a  great  advantage  for  all  the 
purposes  of  architectural  decoration,  and  from  its  plastic  nature  before  it  becomes 
hard,  of  great  service  to  sculptors  in  taking  casts  of  statues,  busts,  &c.,  and  even 
of  figures  of  the  size  of  life.  The  cost  in  all  cases,  where  carving  is  required  in 
stone,  in  which  this  composition  is  substituted,  is  Jess  by  nine-tenths.  The  inven- 
tion is  founded  on  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  natural  varieties  of  stone,  and  the 
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manufacture  is  capable  of  such  modifications  as  are  requisite  to  produce  all  the 
varieties — "  stones  manufactured  to  order." 

The  artificial  stone  produced  is  less  absorbent  than  natural  stone,  and  is  supe- 
rior in  compactness  of  texture,  and  will  resist  frost,  damp,  and  the  chemical  acids. 
It  is  made  of  flints,  and  silecious  grit,  sand,  &c.,  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  and  poured 
into  moulds  as  required  till  cool  and  hardened.  Its  strength  and  solidity  enable 
it  to  resist  more  blows  than  real  stone. 

Specimens  of  the  invention  have  been  forwarded  to  London,  and  their  appear- 
ance is  pronounced  exceedingly  curious.  They  consist  of  many  varieties,  some 
being  plain  pieces  of  coping  stones  for  variegated  pavements  for  halls  and  rooms, 
stone  ornaments,  such  as  mouldings  for  friezes,  finials,  and  some  more  elaborate, 
having  flowers  and  devices  apparently  cut  with  a  chisel. 


PATENT  AIR  SEAT  SADDLE. 
At  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  York,  (England,)  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Banbury,  Oxfordshire,  exhibited  beautiful  specimens  of  improved  har- 
ness, among  which  was  a  patent  inflated  air-saddle,  for  riding,  with  a  moveable 
panel,  invented,  improved,  and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitor.  The  patent  air- 
saddle  is  an  excellent  article  for  ladies  and  gentlemen's  riding;  and  to  the  invalid 
it  will  be  invaluable,  as  the  elasticity  prevents  the  shaking  which  is  frequently 
occasioned  by  tiie  rough  action  of  the  horse,  and  is  by  experienced  riders  allowed 
to  be  the  easiest  ever  invented,  both  to  horse  and  rider ;  and  which  does  not,  as  is 
suggested  by  many  persons  act  as  a  spring  saddle,  or  tend  to  shift  the  rider  from 
his  seat.    A  hard  or  soft  seat  may  be  used  as  required — Farmer  and  Mechanic. 

PATENT  SAW  MILL. 
Letters  patent  have  been  granted  for  a  saw  mill  possessing  great  perfection  of 
parts  and  combinations  and  great  versatility  of  action.  It  is  adapted  to  ordinary 
rectilinear  sawing,  to  the  sawing  of  curves,  regular  or  irregular,  and  to  the  saw- 
ing of  warped  surfaces,  such  as  are  used  in  ship  building,  and  elsewhere.  It  will 
be  readily  perceived  that  machinery  which  is  principally  self-acting  and  capable 
of  such  a  variety  of  duties,  cannot  be  intelligibly  described  in  this  paper. — Patent 
Office  Report. 
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Daily  and  Weekly  Fountain  and  Commercial  Standard. — This  is  the  title  of  a 
paper  recently  established  in  this  city.  In  referring  to  the  prospectus  we  observe 
that  it  is  "devoted  to  temperance,  morals,  literature,  commerce,  agriculture,  man- 
ufactures, general  news,  mechanic  arts,  &c.,  neutral  in  politics  and  religion."   The 
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editors  say  "  we  shall  sustain  a  high  standard  of  morals,  carefully  excluding 
from  our  columns  every  thing  calculated  to  pander  to  a  vitiated  taste,  or  an  immo- 
ral tendency — to  this  rule  we  shall  scrupulously  adhere." 

These  are  objects  that  challenge  the  patronage  of  every  individual  in  the  com- 
munity, and  it  is  highly  gratifying  that  gentlemen  should  be  found  among  us  pos- 
sessing a  sufficient  degree  of  moral  courage  to  "give  up  a  prosperous  business" 
and  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  such  lofty  purposes.  Such  a  paper  as  the 
editors  propose  to  publish  is  greatly  needed  in  the  west.  We  want  a  "  family 
paper,"  one  that  may  be  read  with  safety  and  without  a  blush  by  every  member 
of  the  household — one  that  will  not  misstate  or  give  false  coloring  to  facts  for 
party  purposes — one  that  does  not  publish  scandal  that  may  not  bi'«epeated  with- 
out violating  the  principles  of  propriety.  In  fine  we  want  a  paper  whose  object 
shall  be  to  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  society,  and  refine  the  taste  of  the  age.  Thus 
far  the  editors  have  given  earnest  that  they  will  do  justice  to  the  great  work 
which  they  have  taken  in  hand,  and  we  sincerely  wish  that  their  success  may  be 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  principles  which  they  advocate  and 
the  objects  they  purpose  to  achieve. 

Tlie  Liberia  Advocate. — This  is  the  title  of  a  monthly  sheet  published  in  this 
city  by  the  Rev.  Robert  S.  Finley.  Terms,  fifty  cents  per  year,  if  paid  in  ad- 
vance— otherwise  one  dollar.  This  paper  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  colonizing 
in  Africa  the  free  blacks  of  the  United  States.  A  cause  highly  worthy  of  the  pa- 
tronage of  every  American  citizen,  and  one  which  we  are  happy  to  perceive  is 
daily  gaining  strength.  No  scheme  affecting  the  condition  of  an  entire  race  of 
human  beings  has  ever  been  devised  by  man  that  involves  so  many  interesting 
subjects  for  the  contemplation  of  the  philosophic  mind,  as  that  which  proposes  to 
return  to  the  land  of  their  ancestors,  the  descendants  of  the  African  race  who  have 
been  born  in  this  country.  And  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  but  for  the  unfortu- 
nate fanaticism  of  the  Abolitionists,  the  Colonization  Society  would  have  carried 
this  great  work  to  a  point  that  would  ere  this  have  challenged  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  We  are  aware  that  the  opinion  is  generally  entertained  that  the  So- 
ciety can  never  control  means  sufficient  to  relieve  the  country  from  any  consider- 
able number  of  these  people.  But  when  we  consider  the  immense  resources  of 
this  countiy,  and  that  ours  is  a  government  of  the  people  who  have  the  power  of 
giving  direction  to  its  policy,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  if  the  friends  of  coloni- 
zation will  persevere  in  the  cause,  that  either  private  or  public  means  will  be 
found  in  time  sufficient  for  the  end  proposed.  We  recommend  those  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  cause  of  colonization  to  subscribe  for  the  Advocate,  it  contains 
much  interesting  matter  upon  this  and  other  subjects,  and  withal  costs  so  little 
that  every  one  can  aflord  to  take  it  without  inconvenience.  We  sympathize  most 
sincerely  with  the  editor  in  his  philanthropic  undertaking,  and  bid  him  a  hearty 
'  God  speed'  in  his  labors. 
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JOHN   D.    M'MUHEAY. 

•  JAMES  M.  DORMAN. 

M'MURRAT  <&  DORMAN, 

IKON  BAILING  MANUFACTORY, 

CORNER  OF  THIRD  AND  PINE  STREETS. 
riONTINUE  to  manufacture  at  the  above  establishment,  all  kinds  of  Plain  and 
V^,1f/°T^.T„^  w-    r"  ?,^il'n^.  Balconies,  Bank  and  Jail  Doors,  Book  Safes,  Fire- 
tin  "samH^  ^nT'"'^  Shutters    iron  Awnings,  Lightning  Rods,  Bedsteads    Gra- 
imgs,  and  in  fact,  any  thing  which  can  be  formed  of  Iron. 

BURD,  RUCICER  &  CO., 

No.  45  Main  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

COPPER,  TIN,  AND  SHEET  IRON  WARE, 

SSAB.  jg-aSS-S,  ^2I2Jg211^  S3B^I&. 

BELLS,  tceighing  from  20  io  400  pounds,  Brass  Castings,  Beer 
and  Soda  Pumps,  and 

Card^  ^eal,   and  Gemenil  JEngfamng    Office^ 

25  Chesnut  street,  nearly  opposite  the  Republican  Office. 

1^^-^.I^,.^0TES  Bills  of  Exchange,  Bill  Heads,  D!i)lomas,  Business,  Professional, 
JLJ   Visiting,  Wedding  and  other  Cards;  Notarial,  County,  Odd  Fellows,  Sons  of 
lemperance.  Masonic  and  Probate  Seals;  Wood  Cuts,  Xylographic  Plates,  Stencil 
Brands,  Jewelry,  Silver  Ware,  &c.,  engraved  in  a  superior  manner,  by 
>,„_,.,,  R.  L.  CAMPBELL, 

ss.^.  Druggists'  Labels,  of  every  description,  engraved  and  printed. 

WESLEY    FALLON.  j^MES    A.   WRIGHT. 

FALIiOS?  &  WRIGHT 

NO.  90  FIFTH  STREET, 
(Third  door  from  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  Street,) 

Manufacturers  of  every  description  of  Carriages.    Material  and  workmanshis 
warranted,  and  all  orders  promptly  attended  to. 
83=  AH  kinds  of  Repairing  done  with  neatness,  durability  and  despatch. 

cooTB  dToozEire^ 

SURVEYORS  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS, 
Oflice  JVo.  38  Chesutit  S'trectj 

CLEMENT  W.  COOTE,  County  Surveyor.  WM.  H.  CO/ENS,  E^cp.  Co.  :?urv-<iyor' 
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C.  T.  FONTAINE, 

COPPER,  TIN  AND  SHEET  IRON  WORKER,     , 

No.  85  North  Second  Street. 

C"^     T,  F.  executes  all  orders  in  his  line  in  the  most  workman-like  manner,  and 
-^»  on  satisfactory  terms.     Spouting  and  Guttering  particularly  attended  toon 
short  notice,  after  tho  most  approved  styles. 
US' Please  remember  the  number,  65  North  Second,  between  Olive  and  Locust 

streets,  St.  Louis. 

HARKER,  PICKERING  &  CO., 

FORWARDING  &  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
Corner  of  Second  and  Green  Streets, 

(A  few  doors  west  of  the  Virginia  Hotel,) 

83"  This  house  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  conveniently  situated  Ware- 
houses in  the  city,  standing  upon  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  Scott's  Hotel. 

HOUSBESAN  &  LOXCTRY,       ~ 

AND  PROPRIETORS  OF 

PLANTERS'  TOBACCO  WAREHOUSES, 

Corner  of  Washington  Avenue  and  Second  s/., 
SAINT  LOUIS,  MO. 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Foreig-n  and  Domestic 

FANCY  AND  STAPLE  DRY  GOODS, 

J\^o.  47  Jflain  Street, 
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EDWIN  ELLIS. 

Corner  of  Second  and  Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WOULD  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  public  and  his  friends  in  general, 
to  his  assortment  of  superior  Wines  and  Liquors,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware  , 
superior  Groceries,  &c.  &c.,  Fresh  Teas,  Coffees,  Chocolate,  Sugars,  Molasses,  Mus- 
tards, Preserves,  Pickles,  Sauces  and  Ketchups,  Luxuries,  Bottled  Cordials,  Fruiti, 
Sundries,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware. 

He  is  prepared  to  supply  boarding  houses,  hotels,  steamboats  and  private  familiei, 
with  the  above  articles  as  cheap  as  they  can  be  furnished  by  any  other  store  in  the 
city.  March  i,  1848. 

THE  undersif^ned  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  and  tree  dealers  generally, 
to  their  extensive  assortment  of  fruit,  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  as  well  as 
shrubbery,  green  house  plants,  &c.  They  have  now  in  growing,  over  700,000  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants,  embracing  the  most  extensive  and  select  varieties  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  the  west.  In  calling  attention  to  this  establishment  they  would  remark,  that 
they  have  in  view  to  continue  to  increase  it  in  extent  and  variety,  to  the  extent  of 
any  and  every  demand,  pledging  themselves  that  all  varieties  sold  will  be  true  to  the 
name.  Mr.  James  Sigerson,  who  gives  his  personal  attention  to  this  establishment, 
has  spent  more  than  twenty  years  in  collecting  the  present  variety,  and  during  that 
time,  has  tested  many  of  them  very  satisfactorily.  Our  prices  for  trees  and  shi-ub- 
berj',  will  be  made  as  reasonable  as  can  be  had  at  any  establishment  east  or  west. 
And  when  desired,  trees  will  be  carefully  packed  and  delivered  on  board  of  boats 
free  of  charge. 

Orders  addressed  to  J.  Sigerson,  St.  Louis,  or  to  J.  Sigerson  &  Bro.,  Carondelet, 
will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

March  1,1848. J.  SIGERSON  &  BRO. 

DEALER    IN 

TIN  PLATE,  SHEET  IRON,  WIRE,  BLOCK  TIN, 

RIVETSjXOPPER,  TINNERS'  TOOLS, MACHINES,  &c., 

JYo.   163  Main  Street,  St.  Louis. 

?^  Always  on  hand,  Resor's  Improved  Premium  and  Double  Oven  Cooking 
Stoves,  all  sizes,  wholesale  and  retail. 

ALBERT  JONES, 

CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURER  &  DEALER 

No.  41  Third  Street,  St.  Louis, 

Is  constantly  manufacturing,  and  has  on  hand,  all  styles  of  Carriages,  which  he 
will  sell  on  the  most  favorable  .terms.  The  subscriber  flatters  himself  that  he 
can  supply  his  customers  with  as  g(5bd  an  article  as  can  be  bought  in  any  market, 
from  the  fact  that  he  imports  all  of  the  material  parts  direct  from  the  east,  and  gives 
his  undivided  attention  in  the  various  branches  of  the  manufactory,  by  which  he 
feels  enabled  and  willing  to  warrant  his  work  equal  to  any.  Citizens  are  requested 
to  call  and  examine  for  themselves.  The  subscriber  hopes  that  he  maj'  be  worthy 
of  their  patronage.  Cash  paid  at  all  times  for  second  hand  carriages,  or  taken  in 
exchange.  ALBERT  JONES- 


52^  Q^a^aa^ 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
JVo.  99  Chesniit  Street,  St.  I^ouis, 

(TWO  DOORS  WEST  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE.) 


ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 

Omce—22^  Second  Street, 

Between  Pine  and  Chesnut  Streets,  in  the  same  building  with  the 
United  States  Land  Office, 

CHARLES  &  HAMMOND, 
Corner  ^Uain  and  Olive  Streets^ 

:Ensraving  OIRce^ 

No.  34  Second  Street,  St.  Louis. 

N.  B-Druggists'  Labels  of  every  description  engraved  ami  pi^tecL         ^- 

NOEL  AM'SHBRRY, 

Copper,  Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Workers, 

NORTH  MAIN  STREET, 

(Opposite  the  Old  Foundry,) 

IVTANUFACTURERS   OF    STEAM    ENGINE  and  DISTILLERY  WORK"   nf 
ithe'L"7quamr°"'  «°^'^  ^°""^^^"^' ^W^^  P"'-?^.  Copper  Kettles,  &c,&c!l 
Jtt-  They  also  manufacture  Steamboat  Cooking  Stoves,  of  the  most  aoDroved  nat- 
terns,  and  of  the  best  workmanship  and  materials ;  Britching  and  ChSevs  made    " 
alwayTon  hai.d.'""'"'^  '"'  G uttering  made  toorder.    An  alsortmentTfTin  warl 

Rear  of  No.  15  Chesnut  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
SETTLE  &  SHERWOOD,  Proprietors, 

Are  prepared  to  do  all  kinds  of  Castings. 
On  HAND-Wagon  Boxes,  Fan  Mill  Irons,  Grate  Fronts,  Coal  Stoves  and  FurnaPA 
Grates.    Also,  Hedges'  Corn  Shellers,  and  Childs'  Patent  Ilorse  Powers 

S.    SETTLE.  ,      ^„Z     • 

L.    SHERWOOD. 
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PUBUSHED  MONTHLY,  AT  NO.  23i  SECOND  STREET, 

Between  CJiesnut  and  Fine  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Western  Journal  includes  in  its  design  every  subject  con- 
nected with  Agriculture,  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Manufactures,  Internal 
Improvements  and  Commerce. 

Attention  will  be  constantly  given  to  the  collection  of  statistics  in 
relation  to  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  mining,  and,  indeed, 
every  other  subject  connected  with  the  interests  of  all  classes. 

Original  essays  and  communications  upon  any  of  the  subjects  em- 
braced in  our  design,  are  respectfully  solicited  by  the  editors. 


Communications  are  invited  upon  the  following'  subjects, 

1.  The  adaptation  of  the  Climate  and  Soil  of  the  West  to  Sheep  Growing,  and  the 
prospect  of  profit  arising  from  this  branch  of  husbandry. 

2.  Upon  the  introduction  of  Manufactures  in  the  West. 

3.  Upon  the  subject  of  Internal  improvement  in  Missouri,  and  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley in  general,  and  the  locations  which  will  best  promote  the  general  interest. 

4.  The  Internal  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

6,  Upon  the  culture  of  Hemp — including  the  details  of  sowing,  reaping,  rotting, 
breaking  and  manufacturing — with  an  account  of  the  latest  improvements  and  dis- 
coveries in  each  branch ;  and  also  the  prospect  of  extending  its  uses  and  of  increas- 
ing the  demand.  Likewise,  a  description  of  the  soil  and  location  best  adapted  to  its 
growth. 

7.  Upon  the  culture  and  best  mode  of  preparing  Hops  for  market ;  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  kind  of  soil,  &c.,  adapted  to  their  growth.  , 
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Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  are  the  basis  of  Civilization...  ^ 
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T.  GRIMSLEY, 

NO.  41  NORTH  MAIN  STREET,  ST.  LOUIS, 

Manufactures  and  keeps  constantly  on  hand  for  sale,  every  variety  of 

{Saddles,  Trunks  &  Harness,  of  a  superior  quality, 

And  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 

J-RED.  W.  PLANT.  ^WM.  M.  PLANT. 

PLANT  &  BROTHER, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  and  MacMnes^ 

GARDEN,  GRASS,  FLOWER  AND  HERB  SEED, 
ALSO — Worcester  Premium  Eagle  Plow, 

193  Fcurt.:i  Street,  between  Frc.nklin  Avenue  and  Morgan  Street, 

THE  subscriber  will  receive  tobacco  at  his  warehouse,  (St.  Lcuis  Granary)  to  be 
inspected  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  appointed  by  the  State  and  county. 

His  warehouse  is  situated  on  Main  street,  above  Cherry  street,  Nos.  268, 260,  262 
and  264,  convenient  to  the  Levee  ;  strong  substantial  building,  anil  well  adapted  for 
tobacco.    Fire  proof  and  insurance  can  be  obtained  at  low  rates. 

The  subscriber  will  reduce  the  charges  to  the  planter,  on  tobacco  inspected  at  his 
■warehouse,  to  one-half  of  what  has  heretofore  been  paid  by  them  in  this  city — say 
from  seventy-five  cents  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  hogshead,  and  as  soon  as 
the  tobacco  is  sold  and  weighed,  will  pay  to  the  planter  the  proceeds  of  his  tobacco, 
without  any  extra  charge.  _    « 

All  tobacco  purchased  at  his  house,  shall  be  turned  out  coopered  to  the  satis^ctioB 
of  the  purchaser,  and  shall  be  delivered  at  any  time  during  the  day  from  sunrio.  ta 
sunset.    March  i,  1848,  GEORGE  W.  JENKS, 


JONATHAN  JONES' 

COMMERCIAXb  schcoi., 

Corner  of  Fourth  and  Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  exclusive  design  of  this  institution  is  to  thoroughly  educate  young  gentle 
men  for  business,  and  afford  every  facility  (.known  in  the  Countins.-Bouse)  to| 
those  wishing  to  become  practically  and    scientifically  acquaintd  with  the  art  oi 
Double-Entry  Eook-Keeping,  (withCoMsiERCiAL  Calci't.atioks  and  Peknmanship.J 

The  entire  plan  of  instruction  is  new,  and,  in  every  patricular,  different  from  thai 
ordinarily  adopted  in  schools  and  colleges.  Instead  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
pu--'"  i,^ -eatise  containing  Lectures,  Rules,  &,c.  to  memorize  or  to  copy,  a  Practical 
■B  subjjcr,  raised  in  the  Couuiing-House,  and  trained  to  business  from  his  fifteentl] 
yea  jonstrates  the  legitimate  design  of  Debit  and  Credit,  and  then  brings  those 

principles  to  bear  upon  actual  business  transactions,  such  as  occur  in  every  Counting- 
House.  The  student,  being  first  taught  the  true  nature  of  the  relati  n  that  existi 
between  the  Merchant,  the  Salesman  and  the  Book-keeper,  copies  his  Blotter,  Jour^ 
nalizes.  Posts,  takes  his  Monthly  Trial  Balances,  &c.,  and^oceeds  in  the  practical 
discharge  of  his  duties,  as  though  he  were  conducting  a  sent  books  in  an  extensiv* 
establishment.  Year  after  year  (in  epitomized  forms)  he  continues  the  opening 
conducting  and  closing  of  books,  under  every  variety  of  circumstance  that  can  possi- 
bly occur — he  beholds  himself  a  merchant,  with  limited  resources,  though  driving  c 
succcs^ul  trade,  laying  his  plans  deep,  he  enters  into  various  extensive  speculation^ 
but  finally  encnunters  great  losses,  and  is  foreclosed  with  heavy  insolvency;  he  u 
then  associated  with  a  capitalist  in  business,  and  resumes  his  accustomed  duties  aj 
accountant,  &,c.  The  practicability  of  this  course,  its  superiority  over  all  other^ 
and  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  making  of  thorough  accountants,  has  been  fullj 
tested  in  this  community  during  the  last  eight  years.  Hundreds  of  Young  Gentle 
jnen,  out  of  employment.  Mechanics,  unable  to  follow  their  pursuits,  Salcsnie 
Second  Clerks,  &c.,  have  been  qualified  for  the  Counting-HoMse  and  Steamboi 
Clerkship,  and  placed  in  sitdations  worth  $600.  $800,  S900,  and  $1,200  per  annum 

N.  B.— To  whom  reference  will  be  given  by  calling  at  the  School  Room. 

March  i,  iS-J8. 
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Alderson,  Esq.,  of  St.  Charles, 583 

-The  North  American  Indians,  by  J.  Loughborough,  Esq.,  of  Mo  ,        -  598 
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Agriculture,  vide  the  Economy  and 
Habits  of  Plants. 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  56. 

Agriculture  and  the  Lifluence  of  Agri 
culture  upon  Manufactures,  by  E.  H 
Derby,  Esq.,  73. 

Agricultural  Societies,  87. 

Agricultural  Staples,  their  production 
tends  to  impoverish  a  country,  150-1  ; 
importance  of  diversifying  products 
and  of  consuming  them  near  home, 
152;  production  of  agricultural  sta- 
ples for  exportation  opposed  to  the 
genius  of  free  labor,  584. 

Architecture,  its  rise  and  progress  in 
p:gypt,  Greece,  &c.,  309,  383,445; 
golhic  architecture,  cathedrals  of  Mi- 
lan and  Brussels,  Notre  Dame,  York 
Minster,  Westminster  Abbey,  &c.  497; 
architecture,  painting,  &c.  in  St.  Louis, 
316. 

Artificial  Agents  of  Exchange,  the  ne- 
cessity of  arliiicial  agents  in  the  ex- 
change of  commodities;  the  principles 
involved  in  the  use  of  the  precious 
metals  as  money,  290  ;  credit  an  agent 
of  exchange,  banks,  &c.,  347. 

Artichokes,  culture  as  a  field  plant,  uses 
and  value,' 318. 

Boats,  see  commercial  statistics. 

Banks,  considered  as  agents  of  exchange, 
when  wisely  managed  afford  advan- 
tages to  the  places  of  their  location ; 
power  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  its 
influence  on  the  price  of  American 
products,  350-1  ;  specie  in  the  Bank 
of  England;  in  the  banks  of  N.  York 
and  New  Oi leans,  386. 
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Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  report  of 
its  condition  on  30th  June,  1848,  453. 

Barley,  27;  quantity  consumed  in  St. 
Louis,  99. 

Belcher's  Sugar  Refinery  in  St.  Louis,  227 

Beans,  quantity  and  value  estimated  by 
the  commissioner  of  patents,  536. 

Bellows,  manufacture  in  St.  Louis,  284. 

Blow's  White  Lead  Factory,  99. 

Boat  Building  in  St.  Louis,  47  ;  number 
of  arrivals  in  St.  Louis  in  1847,  55; 
number  of  arrivals  at  Lexington,  Mo., 
in  1847,  112;  number  of  arrivals  at 
Peoria,  Ills.,  in  1847,  113. 

Boats  built  and  lost  on  the  Western  Wa- 
ters up  to  1835,  393  ;  amount  of  steam 
boat  tonnage  on  the  western  waters ; 
amount  enrolled  at  New  Oi  leans,  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis,  &c.,  412;  number 
of  monthly  arrivals  in  New  Orleans 
for  two  years,  633. 

Boot,  Shoe  and  Leather  Trade,  its  extent 
and  value  in  the  United  Slates  and  in 
Great  Britain  ;  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed, &c.,  401: 

Breadslulfs,  mode  of  preserving,  Stafford's 
patent,  403. 

Breweries  in  St.  Louis,  99. 

Bridge,  Remington's,  new  invention,  662. 

California,  its  soil,  climate,  mines,  agri- 
culture, vegetable  products,  commerce, 
&c.,  548  ;  basin  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
its  soil,  climate,  rivers,  tish,  &c.;  Utah 
Lake,  Mormon  Settlement,  &c.,  618. 

Canals,  remarks  on  the  dilficulties  of 
making  a  canal  acro.ss  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  by  Lieut.  Maury,  265 ;  tolls  on 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  213, 
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390  ;  first  arrival  at  Chicago  through  Commerco  of  the  Eaf?t,  its  history,  644- 
the  canal,  392  ;   closed  on  the  10th, 'Commercial  Regulations — Toils  on  the 


and  again  opened  on  the  23d  Novem- 
ber, 689. 

Candles  made  of  Ca?tor  Oil,  52. 

Cattle,  number  lo  the  square  mile  in  Bel- 
gium, 76;  in  England  and  Wales,  77  ; 
in  Middlesex,  Mass.,  82. 

Cheese,  increase  of  trade,  211. 

Cherokee  Rose,  for  hedging,  148,  588. 

China,  commerce  with,  210;  navigation 
to,  259.. 

China,  manufacture  of  in  Missouri,  168 

Climate,  effect  of  on  the  habits  of  plants, 
10  to  25;  eiiect  on  manufacturing,  131; 
influence  on  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  the  human  family,  231, 
607  ;  climate   of  New  Mexico,  379  ; 


Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  213,  390; 
corn  law  of  Great  Britain,  216;  weighls 
of  nroducc  as  established  by  law  or 
custom  in  St.  Louis,  217  ;  foreign  grain 
measures,  217. 

Commercial  Statistics — 

Commerce  of  St.  Louis,  imports  for  five 
years,  commencing  January  1st,  1843 ; 
exports  for  same  time;  comparative 
receipts  and  sales,  and  direct  shipments 
of  tobaoco,  for  live  years;  compara- 
tive monthly  prices  of  tobacco,  flour, 
wheat,  corn,  hemp  and  lead,  for  live 
years;  custom  house  in  St.  Louis; 
gross  amount  of  receipts  for  five  years, 
102  to  105. 


of  California,  550-1;    of   the   Great'Commerce  of  New  Orleans,  imports  from 


Basin,  625. 
Churn,  atmospheric,  404. 
Coal  Fields  of  the  United  Slates,  30  ; 
cost  of  coal  in  N.  England,  34  ;  com- 
parison between  the  coal  fields  of  the| 
Ijnited  States  and  other  countries; 
prices  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  ;  varie-! 
ties  of  coal;  thickness  and  depth  of 
coal  seams,  89  ;  weight  of  bushel  in 
St.  Louis,  217;  Appalachian  and  Illi- 
nois coal  fields,  247-8  ;  coal  near  Ar- 
kansas river  on  the  route  to  Santa  Fe, 
375 ;  cannel  and  bituminous  coal  of 
Missouri;  efiects  of  using  bituminous 
coal,  &c.,  437. 

Coasting  trade  of  the  United  States,  its 
increase,  174. 

Cobalt,  168,  612. 

J^oir,  502. 

Colton's  Public  Economy,  480 

Commerce,  (see  Western  Staples,  25.) 
ipftects  of  foreign  commerce  illustrated, 
59  to  65  ;  origin  and  history  ;  requires 


first  September,  1846  and  1847  ;  com- 
parative arrivals,  exports  and  stocks 
of  cotton  and  tobacco  for  ten  years ; 
imports  from  the  interior  for  ten  years  ; 
direct  imports  of  cofiee,  sugar  and  salt 
for  three  years,  from  12th  September 
to  August  31st;  value  of  products 
from  the  interior  for  four  years ;  direct 
imports  of  foreign  merchandise  from 
1st  September  to  25th  December,  in 
1846  and  1847;  imports  of  specie; 
exports  from  1st  September  to  25lh 
December,  1847,  and  same  time  1846, 
and  whither  exported,  including  sugar, 
molasses,  cotton,  flour,  pork,  bacon, 
lard,  tobacco,  beef,  lead,  whisky  and 
corn  ;  exports  of  sugar  and  molasses, 
for  5  years ;  of  flour,  pork,  bacon,  lard, 
beef,  lead,  whisky  and  corn,  for  three 
years ;  of  cotton  and  tobacco  for  ten 
years;  comparative  prices  of  cotton  on 
the  25th  December,  for  four  years, 
105  to  112. 


a  local  basis,  147  to  154  ;  natural  lawsiTea,  consumption,  &c.  in  tlie  U.  :5taies,. 

of  commerce;  the  natural  current  from      from  1831  to  1847,  171. 

north   to  south ;  decrease  of  foreign  Export  of  corn  and  corn   meal  from  the 


commerce;  increase  of  the  coastwise 
trade ;  two  distinct  systems  of  com- 
merce for  the  United  States  indicated 
by  the  physical  geography  of  the 
connli'y;  Asiatic  commerce,  173  to  177- 
(Vide  Artificial  Agents  of  Exchange. 
290  to  293,  and  347  to  353.) 

Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  Tributaries,  159,412. 

Commerce  with  Foreign  Countries,  it^ 
eflects  on  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  480.  (Yide579.) 


United  Stales  from  179 1  to  1847,  tb. 

Table  of  Imports  and  Exports  from  the 
United  States  from  1791  to  1847,  to- 
gether with  the  excess  of  imports  or 
exports  for  each  year,  and  the  nelt  rev- 
enue accruing  from  imports  during  the 
same  period,  from  the  Merchants' 
Magazine,  207. 

Tobacco,  quantity  inspected  at  different 
points;  quantity  exported,  crops,  &c., 
lb.  208. 

Trade  and  Commerce  of  Havana,  26.  208. 
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commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Comparative   receipts  of  Cotton  at  the 


China,  ib.  210 ;  cheese  trade  in  Amer 
ica,  ib.  211 


dirferent  ports ;  stocks  on  hand  in  1846 
and  1847,631. 


Pork  Trade  of  the  West,  247;  exports, Comparative  prices  of  Molasses,  on  the 
from  Gr't.  Britain  to  the  United  States;!     Levee,  on  the  first  of  each  month  lor 
declared   value  of  exports  for  seven'     five  years,  632. 
years;  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Comparative  prices  of  Flour,  on  the  first 
the  United  States  for  seven  years,  280      of  each  month  for  five  years,  ib. 
to  283.  Comparative  prices  of  Corn,  in  sacks,  on 

Breailstufis  exported  from  the  U.  States  the  first  of  each  month,  for  5  years,  ib. 
to  Great  Britaia  from  September  1st,  Comparative  rates  of  freight  on  Cotton 
1847  to  March  4th,  1848.  and  Tobacco,  to  Liverpool,  Havre  and 


Commerce  of  the  United  States  with  all 
Nations,  from  30th  June,  1843  to  30th 


New  York,  on  the  first  cf  each  month 
for  five  years,  ib. 


June,    1847,  showing  the  amount  of  jExports  of  Specie  from  New  Orleans,  for 


exports  and  imports  of  each,  balance 
of  trade,  &c.,  336. 

Specie,  movements  in  Ne\y  York,  335  ; 
Bank  of  England,  386. 

Gold  product  of  Ilussia,  387 ;  of  Mex- 
ico, 388. 

Iron  manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  quan- 
tity imported,  &c.,  389 

St.  Louis,  imports  into,  from  1st  Janna- 
ary  to  1st  July,  for  three  years,  448 

Domestic  Exports  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  year  1847  ;  summary  stateir.ent 
of  value,  &c  ,  ib. 

Wool  Trade,  quantity  exported,  &c.,  452 

Bank  of  the  State  ot  Missouri,  report  of, 
for  July,  1848,  453. 

Value  of  the  Domestic  Exports  of  the 
United  States  to  each  foreign  country, 
from  1st  July,  1846,  to  30lh  June, 
1847,  distinguishing  between  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  vessels,  514. 

Prices  at  which  (lour  and  grain  must  sell 
in  Liverpool  to  be  equal  to  certain  pri- 
ces in  New  York,  515. 

Receipts  and  Value  of  Produce  at  New 
Orleans  from  the  interior,  during  the 
year  ending  31st  August,  1848,  .574. 

Exports  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco,  for  the 
year  ending  31st  August,  1848,  576. 

Exports  of  Flour,  Pork,  Bacon,  Lard, 
Beef,  r^ead,  Whisky  and  Corn,  for  the 
year  ending  31st  August,  1848,  ib 

Exports  of  Sugar  and  Molasses,  for  the 
year  ending  31st  August,  1848,  577. 

Comparative  prices  of  Sugar,  on  the  Le- 
vee, on  the  tirst  of  each  month  for 
five  years,  ib. 

Comparative  prices  of  middling  to  fair 
Cotton,  at  New  Orleans  on  the  first  ot 
each  month,  for  five  years,  and  the  to- 
tal receipts  at  New  Orleans  and  other 
ports  for  the  same  period,  630.  i 


three  years,  633. 

Monthly  Arrival  of  Ships,  Steamboats, 
&c.,  for  two  years,  from  1st  Septem- 
ber to  31st  August,  ib. 

Statement  showing  the  number  and  class 
of  vessels  built,  and  the  tonnage  there- 
of, in  each  State  and  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1847,  685. 

Comparative  View  of  the  registered  and 
carolled  tonnage  of  the  United  States, 
tonnage  employed  in  the  whale  fishe- 
ry, the  coasting  trade,  cod  fishery  and 
mackerel  fishery,  from  1815  to  1847, 
inclusive,  689. 

Contracts,  inquiry  into  the  obligation  of, 
68,  199. 

Cordage,  quantity  imported,  505. 

Corn,  Indian,  Pegion  of  its  production; 
the  economy  and  habits  of  the  plant ; 
its  importance  in  the  economy  of  the 
country,  12  to  14;  quantity  received 
at  St.  Louis  for  five  years,  27;  quan- 
tity consumed  by  distilleries  in  St. 
Louis,  100;  comparative  monthly  pri- 
ces in  St.  Louis  for  four  years,  104; 
imports  into  N.  Orleans  for  ten  years, 
106;  export  from  New  Orleans  for 
three  years,  110  ;  exports  of  corn  and 
meal  from  the  United  States  for  nfiy- 
seven  years,  171  ;  coin  law  of  Great 
Britain,  216  ;  established  weight  in  St. 
Louis,  217;  corn  and  meal  imported 
into  Great  Britain  for  seven  years,  281; 
quantity  exported  from  1st  September 
1847  to  March  4th,  1848,  284;  regu- 
lated cultivator  and  corn  planter,  396  ; 
Staiford's  patent  ])rocess  for  preserving 
com  meal,  &c.,  403  ;  quantity  received 
at  St.  Louis  from  1st  January  to  1st 
July,  for  three  years;  value  ot ;  ex- 
ported for  the  year  ending  30th  June, 
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1847,  450;  cost,  &c.  of  shipping  to' 
Great  Britain,  516;  quantity  grown 
in  1847,  price,  535  ;  quantity  received 
at  New  Orleans  in  the  year  ending 
31st  August,  1848,  value,  574;  ex- 
ports from  New  Orleans  for  same  pe- 
riod, 576  ;  surplus,  579  ;  comparative 
prices  in  N.  Orleans  for  five  years,  632. 

Corporations  for  Industrial  Purposes, 
law  of  New  York  to  authorize  the 
formation  of  corporations  for  manu- 
facturing, &c.,  522. 

Cotton,  region  of  its  production,  economy 
and  hatiits  of  the  plant,  14  ;  advanta- 
ges of  manufacturing  in  the  ]\Iissis- 
sippi  valley,  32  ;  comparative  arrivals 
exports  and  stocks  in  N.  Orleans  for 
ten  years,  105;  quantity  exported  to 
diffierent  countries  from  1st  September, 
to  25th  December,  1847,  108  ;  exports 
to  difTerent  countries  from  New  Or- 
leans for  ten  years.  111  ;  comparative 
prices  on  25th  December,  for  ten  years, 
112  ;  manufacture  in  south  and  west; 
cotton  mill  at  Arcadia,  Florida ;  Pratts- 
viile,  Ala.;  free  and  slave  labor,  &c., 
154  ;  decline  of  cotton  manufacture  in 
Great  Britain ;  manufacture  on  the 
continent,  Egypt,  &c.,  177  ;  manufac- 
ture in  St.  Louis,  229 ;  quantity  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain  for  seven  years, 
383 ;  estimated  value  of  cotton  ex- 
ported in  the  year  ending  30th  June, 
1848;  quantity  received  at  New  Or- 
leans for  the  year  ending  31st  August, 

1848,  574;  exports  in  .same  time  and 
whither  exported,  576;  comparative 
prices  at  New  Orleans  on  the  first  of 
each  month  lor  five  years,  630 ;  re- 
ceipts, exports  and  stocks  at  different 
places,  631  ;  prices  of  freight  on  first 
of  each  month  for  two  years,  632. 

Cotton  Bagging,  quantity  imported,  505. 
Cotton  Factories  in  the  South  and  West, 

Prattsville  and  Arcadia,  154. 
Credit  an  Agent  of  Exchange,  347. 
Crotolaria  Juncaa,  Indian  or  Sun  Hemp, 

502. 
Custom  House  of  St.  Louis,  receipts  for 

five  years,  105. 

DeSoto,  Ferdinand,  expedition  of,  563. 

Dew,  19. 

Distilleries  in  St.  Louis,  100. 

Early  History  of  the  Territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi ;  Ferdinand  DeSoto,  his 
character,  his  expedition ;  lands  in  the] 


Bay  of  Spirita  Santa,  May,  1539  ;  his 
route,  &c.,  563. 

Education,  5;  public  education,  253; 
ignorance  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  an- 
cient governments;  cause  of  crime; 
individual  happiness  depends  on  the 
social  condition ;  the  effect  of  ignorance 
on  the  institutions  of  the  country ; 
statistics  of  crime  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don 407;  education  enjoined  by  the 
constitution;  education  oi  the  poor; 
benefits  of  universal  education ;  plan 
of  educating  the  poor ;  reasons  for  a 
further  grant  of  public  lands  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  463  ;  different 
systems  of  public  education  consider- 
ed ;  systems  in  N.  York,  Massachu- 
setts and'»Virginia;  statistics  of  cost  in 
these  Slates,  number  educated,  &c.  521; 
answer  to  objections  against  educating 
the  poor  at  the  public  charge,  595  ; 
education  of  the  ancients  physical 
rather  than  mental ;  results  of  modern 
educaiion,  614. 

Economy,  Geological,  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  429. 

Economy,  Moral,  65. 

Economy,  Political,  59  and  148. 

Economy,  Public,  480. 

Electric  Light,  242. 

Exchange  List,  288. 

Existence  is  three-fold,  346. 

Fences  for  Prairies,  690. 

Fine  Arts  in  St.  Louis,  architecture, 
painting,  sculpture  and  casting,  616. 

Flax,  quantity  produced  in  U.  States,  537. 

Flour,  observations  on  the  market,  26 ; 
quantity  manufactured  at  St.  Louis, 
53  ;  quantity  received  at  St.  Louis  for 
five  years,  102;  comparative  monthly 
prices  of  flour  for  five  years,  104; 
quantity  received  at  N.  Orleans  for 
two  years  ending  first  Sept.,  1846-7, 
105;  quantity  received  at  N.  Orleans 
for  ten  years,  106;  quantity  shipped 
from  N.  Orleans  from  1st  September 
to  25th  December,  for  two  years,  and 
whither  exported,  108  ;  exports  from 
N.  Orleans  for  three  years,  where  des- 
tined, 110  ;  duties  on  in  Great  Britain, 
216 ;  exports  to  Great  Britain  for  seven 
years,  281 ;  exports  to  Great  Britain 
from  Sept.  1st,  1847,  to  March  4lh, 
1848,  284  ;  self  discharging  flour  chest 
and  press,  404 ;  quantity  received  at 
St.  Louis  from  1st  Jan.  to  1st  July  for 
three  years,  448  ;  value  of,  exported 
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for  the  year  ending  1st  July,  1847. 
450  ;  quantity  received  at  N.  Orleans 
for  the  year  ending  31st  August,  1848, 
and  its  value,  575 ;  quantity  shipped 
from  New  Orleans  lor  the  year  ending 
31st  August,  1848,  and  whither  ex- 
ported, 576  ;  comparative  piices  on 
first  of  each  month  lor  five  years,  632. 

Flowers,  how  to  preserve  in  winter,  691. 

Fountain,  daily  and  weekly  paper,  636. 

Free  Trade,  480. 

Freights,  rates  of,  from  New  Orleans  to 
Liverpool,  &c.,  for  two  years,  632. 

Frost,  its  effects  on  vegetation,  cause  oi 
injury  e.xplained,  217. 

Furnace  for  Consuming  Smoke,  Wil- 
liams' Argand  Furnace;  effects  ol 
smoke  on  health,  315. 

Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Mis- 
souri, 6  ;  classification  of  the  mineral 
masses  composing  the  earth,  115. 

Geology  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  245. 

Geology,  Economical,  of  Missouri,  429. 

Galena,  344. 

Gold  in  Michigan,  170;  gold  mines  in 
New  Mexico,  370  ;  in  Russia,  387 ; 
in  California,  548  ;  coinage,  53. 

Grapes,  reason  why  grape   culture  has 
not  succeeded  in  the  United  States  21 
preservation  of  grapes  in  winter  519 
in  California  552. 

Gutta  Percha,  description  and  uses  518 

Havana,  trade   with  208. 

Hemp,  its  culture  in  Missouri ;  crop  of 
1847;  American  Hemp  Company  at 
Jacksonville,  Ills.  27 :  amount  received 
at  St.  Louis  for  five  years  102;  ex- 
ports same  time  103;  comparative 
mcnlhly  prices  for  lour  years  104 ; 
amount  received  at  New  Orleans  foi 
ten  )'earsl09;  manufacture  of  hemp 
in  St.  Louis  166;  amount  contracted 
for  by  the  government  from  January 
1842  to  February  1848;  price;  reso- 
lution of  Congress  of  May  9th,  1848, 
to  purchase  396  ;  culture,  soil,  quan- 
tity of  seed,  time  of  sowing,  maturing, 
rotting,  &c.  439  ;  quantity  received  at 
St.  Louis  from  first  of  January  to 
the  first  of  July,  for  three  years  448  ; 
Botanical  description,  history,  uses; 
quantity  produced  in  all  countries: 
quantity  used  for  cotton  bagging; 
quantity  imported  ;  prospect  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  consumption,  &c.,  500  ; 
quantity  and  value  received  at  New 


Orleans  for  the  year  ending  31st  Au- 
gust, 1848,  574. 

Hemp  Brake,  Holcomb's  227. 

Hemp  Stalk,  large  578. 

Hogs,  number  slaughtered  in  the  west ; 
(see  pork  trade,  &.c.)  277. 

Hops,  quantity  consumed  in  St.  Louis, 
hop  culture  in  the  west,  96. 

Horses,  number  in  proportion  to  the  pop- 
ulation in  Belgium  76;  number  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  77  ;  number  in  Mas- 
sachusetts 82. 

Horticulture,  its  influence  upon  the  moral 
character  39  to  46. 

Horticultural  Societies,  annual  e.xhi- 
bition  of  the  St.  Louis  society,  342. 

Ignorance,  cause  of  crime  405. 

Imports,  (see  commercial  statistics.) 

Indians  598  ;  important  treaty  with  691. 

Internal  Improvement  in  Southwest  Mis- 
souri 489. 

Iron  Mountain,  ores,  quantity  consumed 
in  St.,  Louis;  number  of  foundries, 
smiths,  &c.  36 ;  quantity  received  at 
St.  Louis  for  five  years  102  ;  value  of, 
imported  from  Great  Britain  for  seven 
years  281  ;  exported  to  Great  Britain 
for  seven  years  282  ;  cromate  exported 
ib.;  St.  Louis  and  Birmingham  Corn^- 
pany  286  ;  quantity  manulactured  in 
G.  Britain  at  different  periods ;  quantity 
manufactured  in  Great  Britain  and  im- 
ported to  the  United  States,  389  ;  tolls 
on  the  Illinois  canal  391  ;  exports  in 
1847,  450  ;  new  process  of  converting 
into  steel  520. 

Indurating  Building  Materials,  633. 

Kaolin,  Pipe  Clay,  &c.  of  Missouri  398. 

Labor,  advantages  of  combining  knowl- 
edge with  labor,  24  ;  distribution  of  la- 
bor, 60;  elfect  of  unequal  distribution 
of  labor,  Q\ ;  direction  of  labor  62 ;  la- 
bor a  moral  institution,  65;  effects  of 
the  prejudice  against  labor,  66 ;  slave 
labor  lor  manufacturing  cotton,  ice, 
154. 

Labor  and  skill,  can  we  procure  manu- 
facturing labor  in  the  west,  177  ;  cause 
of  low  prices  of  labor  in  St.  LouiS;230  ; 
protection  of  American  labor,  480  ;  re- 
lation between  labor  and  capital,  pro- 
fits of  labor,  what,  621,  2,  3  and  4; 
labor  in  Russia,  582. 

Laws,  first  laws  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, 188. 
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Loather — see  boots  and  shoes. 

Law  reform  in  New  York,  651. 

Literature,  MoJern,  303  ;  of  the  west  690. 

Lead,  production  in  the  west,  price,  &c., 
29  ;  white  lead  manufacture  in  St. 
Louis,  99  ;  received  at  St.  Louis  for  five 
yrs,  102  ;  comparative  monthly  prices 
lor  four  years,  105  ;  quantity  received 
at  N.  0.  lor  ten  years  106 ;  export  from 
do.  for  3  years  110  ;  lead  in  Arkansas 
169;  galena,  among  the  primitive  rocks 
343;  quantity  received  at  St.  Louis  from 
1st  January  to  1st  July,  for  three  years 
448  ;  value  of,  e.x ported  from  U.  S.  in 
i846-'7, 451 ;  lead  pipe  and  sheet  lead 
manufacture  in  St.  Louis  455  ;  receipts 
at  N.  0.  in  1848,  575  ;  exports  from  N 
0.  in  1848,  576  ;  description  of  Perry's 
mines,  ores,  &c.,  610. 

Liberia  Advocate  636. 

Light,  effect  on  vegetation  22. 

Light,  electric  242. 

Loom,  should  the  loom  come  to  the  cot- 
ton or  the  cotton  go  the  loom  ;  advanta 
ges  of  manufacturing  in  the  cotton 
growing  district  319. 

Lumber  trade  of  St.  Louis  51 

Manilla  hemp  502. 

McAdamized  roads  679. 
TManufactures  in  Massachusetts  73  ;  in 
St.  Louis  97  to  100,  227  to  279,  455, 
6 ;  of  cotton  in  the  south  and  west 
154;  natural  advantages  of  manufac- 
turing on  the  Ohio  river,  by  S.  of  Lou- 
isville, 1 24 ;  of  hemp  in  St.  Louis  1 66  : 
of  wool  in  Utica  195  ;  should  the  loom 
come  to  the  cotton  or  the  cotton  to  the 
loom  319  ;  see  political  economy  148  : 
natural  laws  of  commerce  173  ;  artifi- 
♦  cial  agents  of  exchange  290  and  347, 
and  also  the  items  under  their  diiTerent 
heads. 

Memoir  of  a  tour  to  Northern  Mexico, 
connected  with  Col.  Doniphan's  expe- 
dition, by  A.  Wislizenus,  m.  d.,  363. 

Mental  Culture,  the  means  whereby  civ- 
ilization was  achieved,   and  the  only 


Mills,  flouring  mills  in  St.  Louis  53  ;  saw 
mills  51 ;  portable  saw  mill  456  ;  pat- 
ent saw  mill  635. 

Mines  and  Minerals,  coal  fields  of  theU. 
S.  30;  iron  mountain  36;  comparison 
between  the  coal  fields  of  the  U.  S. 
and  other  countries,  prices  of  coal  at 
difiiirent  places  89  ;  copper  mines  near 
Lake  Superior  101  ;  mineral  resources 
of  Washington  county,  Mo.  168  ;  lead 
in  Arkan.?as  169;  gold  in  Michigan 
170;  British  North  American  Mining 
Company  170;  clays  and  minerals  of 
Missouri  193  ;  copper  in  Missouri  285; 
Iron,  St.  Louis  and  Birmingham  Min- 
ing Co.,  286;  specimens  of  ores  from 
Washington  Co.,  Mo.,  galena  discov- 
ered among  the  primitive  rocks,  cobalt, 
manganese  and  tin  344  ;  gold  mines  in 
New  Mexico  370  ;  gold  in  Russia  387; 
kaolin,  pipe  clay,  &c.  398  ;  see  gealo- 
g)-,  &c.  429 ;  minerals  in  Cahfornia 
548  ;  Perry's  lead  mines  608 ;  artificial 
minerals  634. 

Mirage,  on  the  plains  of  the  west,  theo- 
ry of  its  origin  366. 

Modern  literature,  modern  authors,  mer- 
cenary character  of,  importance  of  re- 
formation 303. 

Money  an  Agent  of  Exchange,  its  gen- 
eral and  specific  value ;  abounds  most 
where  the  greatest  amount  of  com- 
modities are  exchanged  ;  laws  of  cir- 
culation ;  advantages  which  its  lowr 
price  gives  a  country  over  others  with 
which  it  trades,  290,  347. 

Moon,  its  influence  on  vegetation,  22. 

Molasses — see  commercial  statistics. 

Moral  uses  of  plants  39;  moral  economy 
65  ;  morals  of  commerce  293. 

Navigation  of   the  Mississippi  and  its 

tributaries,  159,  412. 
Navigation,  steam,  to  China,  259. 
New  Mexico,  its  soil,  climate,  &c.  363. 
North  American  Indians,  598. 

Ores,  (see  mines,  &c.) 


way   by  which  it  can  be  maintained, lOats,  (see  commercial  statistics.) 


intelligence  is  power,  process  defined, 
&c.  223  and  469. 

Meteorology,  its  influence  on  plants  19  ; 
meteorology'  of  New  Mexico  379  ;  ol 
California  548  to  563  ;  meteorology  of 
the  basin  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  625. 

Mexico,  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  lim- 
its, &c.,  456,  507;  produce  of  mines 


Oil,  Castor  Bean,  99. 

Obligation  of  Contracts,  68,  199.  I 

Osage  Orange,  394,  588.  ' 

Parties  in  the  United  States,  must  be  two, 

409. 
Patent  oflice  report,  errors  exposed,  533. 
Peoria,  111.,  commerce  and  population, 11 3. 


and  exports  of  bullion  and  specie  SSS.iPeas,  quantity  produced  in  the  U.  S.  536. 
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Perry's  mines,  608. 

Plank  roads,  381. 

Ploughing  deep,  226;  subsoil  ploughing, 

316. 
Pork,  quantity  received  at  St.  Louis  for 
five  years,  103;  quantity  received  in 
New  Orleans  for  the  year  ending  1st 
Sept.  1846-'7,  105;  quantify  received 
at  New  Orleans  for  ten  years,  106  ;  ex- 
ports from  N.  Orleans  for  three  years, 
whither,  1 1 0 ;  number  of  hogs  slaught- 
ered at  the  several  cities  and  towns  in 
the  west,  pork  packing,  &c.  &c.,  277; 
quantity  exported  to  Great  Britain  for 
seven  years,  282 ;  quantity  received  at 
St.  Louis  from  1st  January  to  1st  July, 
for  three  years,  448 ;  value  of  exported 
from  the  U.  S.  for  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1847,  450 ;  receipts  and  value  of 
at  New  Orleans,  for  the  year  ending 
3l8t  August,  1848,  575;  exports  for 
same  time  and  whilher  shipped,  576. 
Public  economy  of  the  ITnited  States,480. 
Potatoes,  Irish,  region  of  production,  its 
habits  and  economy,  1 6 ;  potato  rot,  ib ; 
history  of  the  cultivation  of  the  pota- 
to, running  out  of  varieties,  cause  of 
disease,  seedlings,  experiments  of  N. 
S.  Smith,  of  Bufialo,  219  ;  history  and 
habits,  275, 
Poetry — 

Lines  to  Miss  G.  W.,  by  Henry  F.  Wat- 
son, 344  ;  lines  to  Miss ,  by  T.  F 

Risk,  Esq.,  345. 
Profits  of  Labor,  if  the  condition  of  the 
laborer  does  not  improve,  he  makes  no 
profit,  and  capital  absorbs  all  beyond 
that  which  is  required  for  subsistence 
522  to  526. 


Randolph  John,  chapter  from  life  of  416. 

Remington's  Bridge,  663. 

Rivers,  see  navigation  of  the  iJ/ississippi, 
&c.,  see  the  Basin  of  the  Salt  Lake. 

loads,  railroads  in  Massachusetts,  their 
effects  on  agriculture  and  commerce, 
73;  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  railroadj 
railroad  from  Memphis  to  Monterey, 
Lieutenant  Maury's,  scheme,  259  ;  his 
letter  to  J.  C.  Calhoun,  353;  plank 
roads  381  ;  road  from  Independence, 
Mo.,  to  the  Mississippi  river  by  White 
river;  road  to  the  Pacific  by  Wm.  R. 
Singleton,  489  ;  scheme  for  M'Adam- 
Jzing  the  roads  in  St.  Louis  county, 
Missouri,  678. 

iussia,  its  population,  its  slaves,  price 
of  land  and  products,  582 


Saddle,  air  seat  patent,  635. 
Saddle-tree,  Grimsley's  dragoon,  97. 
Salt — see  commercial  statistics. 
Salt  Lake,  California,  618. 
Salmon  Trout  River,  623. 
Scraps  from  the  editor's  table,  276-346, 
Santa  Fe,  373. 
Siera  Nevada,  618. 

Sculpture,  its  moral  influence,  the  Apol- 
lo Belvidere,  571  ;  Jewish,  Egyptian 
and  Grecian  sculpture  627;  heroic, 
philosophic  and  perfect  ages  of  sculp- 
ture, basso  relievos,  phideas,  672. 
Sheep,  number  in  England  and  Wales, 

77. 
Ships,  &c.,  number  of  arrivals  at  Phila- 
delphia from  1787  to  1848, 174;  num- 
ber of  arrivals  at  N.  Orleans  in  1847--8. 
633. 
Ship  building  on  the  Ohio  river,  332. 
Ship  building  at  St.  Louis,  683. 
Slaves  and^  Slavery ;  negro  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  disobedience  to  natural 
laws  the  cause  of  slavery,  its  advan- 
tages to  this  and  other  countries,  re- 
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ART.  I.— TffE  CLOSE  OF  THE  VOLUME. 

In  closing  the  first  volume  of  the  Western  Journal,  it  is  natural 
that  we  should  pause  to  contemplate  the  labors  of  the  year,  now 
drawing  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  the  season  of  retrospection  and  of 
reckoning  to  all,  and  there  is  no  one  who  may  not  profit  by  a  strict 
examination  into  his  moral  as  well  as  business  transactions.  The 
harvest  is  gathered,  and  the  husbandman  may  now  estimate  the  result 
of  his  toil;  and  if  it  has  fallen  short  of  his  expectations  let  him  not 
rashly  impute  his  disappointment  to  the  seasons.  The  seasons  to  him 
may  have  been  unpropitious  indeed,  but  perhaps,  his  exhausted  soil 
was  not_manured-it  was  not  sufficiently  pulverized-he  permitted 
the  auspicious  seed  time  to  pass  unimproved,  or  the  worthless  weeds 
sprang  up  with  the  com  and  robbed   it  of  a  portion  of  its  food-  or 

nally  he  relied  more  upon  natural  than  artificial  agents,  and  made  au 
inskilful  application  of  his  labor.  If  these,  or  any  of  these  cause, 
lave  contributed  to  diminish  his  wonted  harvest,  it  would  be  impious 
^o  murmur,  or  impute  his  failure  to  the  seasons.  Let  him  place  his 
hsappointmenttothe  proper  account,  and  resolve  to  discharge  his 
luty  with  more  skill  and  diligence  in  the  time  to  come 

_  If  his  harvest  has  been  abundant,  then  let  him  reflect  that  althou^.h 
us  own  skill  and  industry  may  have  contributed  to  this  happy  result 
'et  he  was  but  an  agent  in  educing  the  appliances  of  subsistence  and 
;f  comfort   from    the    elements  provided   by   a  benevolent   Creator. 
)ach  reflections  are  calculated  to  excite  emotions  of  gratitude,  which, 
Dinglins  witn  a  consciousness  of  having  discharged  his  duty,  his  heart 
Ike  his  granaries,  will  be  filled  to  overflowing.     Here,  then,  is  a  moral 
.arvest,  and  who  fails  in  this,  toils  in   vain;  for,  if  gratitude     7 
ommensurate  with  the  bounty  received,  fullness  may  prove  to  be  . 
hare,  and  the  source  of  evil  rather  tban  of  -ood 
L  57  ^       ' 
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Has  the  merchant  been  unsuccessful  ?     Then  let  his  disappointment 
incite  him  to  study  the  laws  that  govern  the  exchange  of  commodities 
between  different  countries;  for  it  is  altogether  likely  that  he  has  been 
mistaken  in  his  estimates  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  demand  in 
otlier  countries  for  the  products  of  this;  or  it  may  be,  that  the  miports, 
c^overned  and  controlled  by  conditions  which  he  did  not  comprehend, 
or  by  circumstances  beyond  his  conceptions,  were  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly augmented,  reducing  the  value  of  his  stock  on  hand  to  less, 
perhaps,  than  it  cost  him.     Or,  perhaps,  an   overweenmg  desire  to 
crow  rich  suddenly,  has  led  him  into  speculation;  or  vanity  may  have 
seduced  him  into  habits  -of  ostentation  and  extravagance.     If,  owing 
to  any  of  these  causes,  his  profits  have  been  small,  or,  indeed,  his  cap- 
ital or  credit  impaired,  let  him  not  waste  time  in  unprofitable  vexation 
and  rec^ret,  for  the  facts  which  he  has  learned,  if  wisely  considered, 
may,  in  the  end,  be  of  more  value  than  would  have  been  the  pecuni- 
ary profits,  had  his  calculations  been  realized. 

Is  the  condition  of  the  artizan  and  operative  no  better  at  the  end  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ?-is  there  no  increase  in  their  appliances- 
of  comfort— no  moral  or  mental  improvement  ?  If  not,  then  they 
have  lived  and  labored  to  little  purpose.  They  have  either  made  an 
unwise  use  of  their  time  and  means,  or  there  must  be  something  wrong 
in  the  general  economy  of  the  country;  for  in  a  region  so  productive 
as  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  intelligence  and  industry,  directed  to 
proper  objects,  are  sufficient  to  advance  not  only  the  pecuniary  con- 
dition of  individuals,  but  to  afford  ample  time  also,  for  menial  im- 
provement and  the  exercise  of  social  duties.  If  these  objects  have 
not  been  attained,  then  such  as  have  failed  to  realize  them  are  mvited 
to  investigate  the  cause;  for  it  should  be  continually  borne  m  mmd 
that  in  this  age  of  progress,  those  who  do  not  advance  must  be  left 
behind   and  lose  their  relative  position  in  the  march  of  civibzation. 

But  leaving  these,  and  all  others  to  such  reflections  as  the  season 
naturally  suggests,  and  hoping  that  each  may  find  pleasure  and  profit 
in  reviewing  the  past,  we  proceed  to  the  retrospection  of  our  own  la- 
bors as  iournalists.  But  we  must  request  our  readers  not  to  suppose 
that  we  design  to  review  our  own  work  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  ou- 
its  merits  or  defects;  this  is  a  task  that  we  leave  to  those  more  com 
petent  than  ourselves.  We  simply  aim  to  sum  up,  and  collect  mtc 
one  groupe  the  principal  topics,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  the  mine 
of  the  reader,  and  more  especially  to  enable  our  patrons  the  bettei- 1» 
judge  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  whether  we  have  done  them  justic. 

'"  We^enTererupon  the  publication  of  the  Western  JoumaUuddenlj 
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and  without  any  preparation  whatever  for  supplying  its  pages  with 
useful  matter;  we  circulated  no  prospectus,  we  solicited  no  subscrip- 
tions nor  patronage  in  advance  of  the  publication;  for  we  were  unwil- 
ling ^0  receive  money  or  take  the  obligation  of  individuals  to  support 
us  before  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  work,  and  of 
judging  for  themselves.  We  claimed  the  exclusive  patronage  of  no 
party  in  politics,  of  no  sect  in  religion,  nor  of  any  order  or  association 
of  individuals;  for,  desiring  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  all,  we  could  not  come  under  special  obligations  to  a  part,  without 
embarrassing  our  inquiries  in  the  search  of  truth. 

The  judgments  and  conclusions  of  men — often  formed  upon  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  facts — are  frequently  adopted  by  a  portion  of 
mankind  as  undeniable  truths;  these  are  esteemed  "  fixed  facts,"  and 
it  is  deemed  treason  in  politics,  heresy  in  religion,  and  unpardonable 
opposition  to  orders  and  associations  to  doubt  or  call  them  in  question. 
Hence  we  were  not  willingthat  these  pre-judgments  or  prejudices  should 
stand  in  the  way,  or  obstruct  our  path  in  the  search  of  truth,  or  in  the 
examination  of  principles  deemed  essential  to  the  improvement  of  the 
social  condition.  We  resolved  therefore  to  explore  the  regions  be- 
yond these  barriers — to  examine  the  economy  of  nature,  and  the  laws 
whereby  she  rules  the  individual  and  social  condition  of  man.  Acting 
upon  these  considerations,  and  confiding  in  the  desire  for  truth  which 
we  hold  to  be  inherent  in  man's  nature,  we  fearlessly  embarked  on 
the  publication  of  the  Western  Journal,  determinod  to  rely  on  its 
merits  alone  for  success. 

It  is  our  desire  to  make  every  pursuit  which  is  necessary  to  procure 
subsistence  and  physical  comfort,  a  source  of  moral  pleasure  also. 
To  this  end  we  invited  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist  to  the  "Econ- 
omy and  Habits  of  Plants,"  and  endeavoretJ  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
the  mental  and  moral  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  profit  resulting  from  the 
study  of  this  subject. 

By  considering  the  •'  Moral  Uses  jf  Plants,"  we  aimed  to  point  out 
those  properties  which  are  generally  regarded  as  accidental,  and  to 
show  that  although  considered  jf  little  value,  yet  they  were  wisely  de- 
signed by  a  benevolent  Creator  to  minister  to  our  mental  and  moral 
natures,  by  exciting  emotions  of  beauty,  of  love,  and  of  gratitude. 
And  furthermore,  wc  desired  to  inculcate  the  pleasing  truth  that  God 
has  clothed  all  his  ^rorks  in  beauty,  and  endowed  man  with  faculties 
capable  not  only  of  perceiving  its  existence,  but  of  enjoying  the  most 
refined  and  exalted  pleasure  from  its  influence. 

In  our  articles  on  Political  and  Moral  Economy,  we  have  shown 
that  a  state  of  civilization  can  only  be  sustained  by  labor  and  intelli- 
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g-ence  combined;  that  a  certain  amount  of  exercise  being  necessary  to 
the  enjoyment  of  health,  the  Creator  designed  that  this  exercise  should 
be  applied  to  useful  purposes,  and  that  when  so  applied,  it  should  be 
sufficient  to  produce  all  things  necessary  to  supply  our  physical  wants, : 
and  leave  sufficient  time  for  mental  and  mcral  improvement,  social 
pleasure,  and  relaxation.     But  to  insure  this  result,  we  have  shown 
that  it  is  necessary  that  every  individual  should  be  usefully  employed; 
and  that  their  labor  should  be  wisely  distributed.     Hence  we  consid- 
ered labor  as  a  moral  institution,  ordained  by  the  Creator;  and  that 
the  injunction  which  requires  man  to   eat  bread  in  the  s%veat  of  his 
face,  was  designed  to  act  on  the  consciences  of  all  mankind,   and  to 
compel  each  individual  to  bear  his  just  proportion  of  the  burthen.  Our 
object  in  taking  this  view  of  the  subject  was  to  show  that  there  were 
other  and  higher  rewards  attendant  on  labor  than  that  of  simply  sus- 
taining the  physical  nature;  and  also  to  point  out  some  of  the  many 
evils  which  flow  from  the  opinion  that  labor  was  imposed  on  man  as 
a  curse,  and  that  it  is  degrading  to  those  who  submit  to  it. 

We  examined  "  The  Natural  Laws  of  Comm.erce"  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  much  those  laws  are  violated  when  one  country  pos- 
sessing all  the  materials  and  elements  required  for  manufacturing  every 
fabric  of  convenience  or  comfort,  transports  its  raw  material  to  another, 
distant  perhaps  many  thousand  miles,  to  be  manufactured  and  again 
to  be  returned  for  consumption.  Under  this  head  we  also  shadowed 
forth  a  commercial  system  conforming  to  the  physical  geography,  cli- 
mate, and  natural  resources  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

We  have  also  considered  the  nature  of  some  of  the  more  important 
•'Artificial  Agents  of  Exchange,"  and  examined  the  nature  of  money 
and  credit  with  a  hope  of  enlightening  the  general  mind  upon  these 
fruitful  sources  of  political  empiricism.  In  these  articles  we  have  ex- 
plained the  disadvantages  utider  which  the  agricultural  producers 
labor  by  reason  of  their  remoteness  from  the  manufacturer,  the  influ- 
ence which  the  high  prices  of  land  and  provisions,  the  abundance  ol 
capital,  as  also,  the  political  and  sochl  institutions  of  Great  Britain 
exert  over  the  value  and  profits  of  American  labor,  through  the  medium 
of  our  commerce  with  that  country.  And,  5.rral!y,  we  desired  to  expose 
the  folly  of  looking  to  the  acquisition  of  money  as  the  principal  end 
to  be  attained  by  labor  and  enterprise. 

At  the  expense  of  much  labor  we  have  examined  the  extent  of  th( 
product  and  demand  of  many  of  our  leading  staples,  but  more  espe 
cially  Hemp  and  Wheat,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  producers  t( 
form  a  reasonable  opinion  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  increasing  th. 
growth  of  these  articles. 
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With  a  hope  of  removing  the  prejudice  tin^kli  exists  in  the  minds 
of  a  portion  of  the  American  people  against  slavery,  we  discussed 
tliat  subject  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  natural  and  moral  economy; 
and  endeavored  to  show  that  the  present  condition  of  the  negro  race 
in  this  country  is  a  natural  consequence  of  disobedience  to  those 
laws,  and  that  for  this  cause  they  have  been  driven  to  our  continent. 
We  also  showed  that  their  condition  is  not  yet  sufficiently  improved 
to  fit  them  for  a  state  of  freedom;  and  we  pointed  to  their  peculiar 
adaptation  by  nature  to  the  tropical  climate  of  America,  to  prove  that 
they  were  destined  in  time  to  find  a  home  in  that  region. 

We  have  labored  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers,  espe- 
cially those  of  Missouri,  the  importance  of  establishing  a  system  of 
public  schools  that  will  be  sufficient,  at  least,  to  instruct  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education. 

And,  finally,  we  have  exercised  our  best  judgment  in  making  copi- 
ous selections  of  such  statistical  matter  as  we  deemed  most  useful  to 
our  patrons,  and  have  transferred  to  our  pages  many  valuable  articles 
from  other  periodicals.  In  all  cases  we  have  made  our  selections  with 
reference  to  what  we  esteemed  the  general  interest  of  the  country. 

Desiring  to  give  a  valuable  consideration  for  the  money  which  we 
receive  from  our  patrons,  we  have  aimed  to  make  the  work  useful, 
rather  than  amusing;  not  that  we  wholly  condemn  works  designed  for 
amusement,  but  it  requires  more  genius  than  we  pretend  to  possess  to 
combine  amusement  with  profit  and  instruction;  and  without  these 
qualities,  such  works  are  calculated  not  only  to  vitiate  the  taste,  but 
to  destroy  the  moral  tone  and  mental  vigor  of  those  who  indulge  in 
ihem,  and  also,  to  unfit  them  for  the  useful  purposes  of  society. 

Some  of  our  friends  have  suggested  that  we  are  too  didactic  :  that  oc- 
casional articles,  written  in  a  more  lively  vein,  would  popularize  the 
svork,  and  make  it  more  attractive  without  impairing  its  usefulness. 
This  may  be  true  to  some  extent;  but  we  write  and  publish  for  tho  use 
of  that  portion  of  the  community  who  have  entered  upon  the  serious 
Juties  of  life,  and  whose  condition  and  relations  require  sober  reflec- 
tion. The  age  in  which  we  live  is  peculiar  in  almost  every  feature; 
important  changes  are  continually  taking  place  in  every  thing  that 
concerns  the  social  condition  of  man.  Revolutions,  discoveries,  and 
progress,  such  as  would  in  other  ages  have  distinguished  a  century, 
are  now  crowded  into  a  single  year;  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  man  should  remain  an  indifferent  spectator  of  so  many  in- 
teresting developments,  especially  when  they  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  his  individual  prosperity;  for  it  behooves  every  individ- 
ual to  inquire  how  far  these  new  developments — especially  in  physical 
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science — are  calculai^^o   affect  his  own  condition.     We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  while  so  many  interesting  changes  are  taking  place,  it 
is  more  natural  that  men  should  seek  for  facts,  and  examine  principles 
than  to  indulge  in  amusements;  and  although  there  may  be  very  many 
who  still  remain  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  great  events  of  the  age, 
yet  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  positions  which  they  now  occupy 
nmst  lose  their  present  advantages,  and  unless  they  comprehend  the 
current  of  events,  and  conform  to  its  overwhelming  force,  they  must 
lose  their  relative  position  in  the   new  state  of  things.     Hence,  we 
conclude,  that  to  much  the  larger  portion  of  mankind,  this  is  an  age 
of  reflection  rather  than  amusement,  and  that  important  facts   con- 
nected with  passing  events,  will  be  more  acceptable  than  witty  anec- 
dotes; and  that  the  illustration  of  principles  involved  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  will  be  not  less  interesting  than   the  most  ingenious  and 
highly    v/rought   works    of  fiction.     It    is  possible,  however,  that  in 
this  w^e  may  be  mistaken;  and,  indeed,  when  we  survey  the  great  num- 
ber of  periodicals  devoted  to  light  literature,  which,  like  the  frogs  of 
Egypt,  cover  the  land,  and  come  into  every  house,  and  into  the  bed 
chamber,  and  upon  the^bed,  w^e  feel  half,  inclined  to  doubt  our  own 
judgment,  and  fear  that  in  our  zeal  v;e  have  wholly  misconceived  the 
taste  of  the  community;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  resolved  to 
persevere  in  the  course  which  we  marked  out  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  volume,  and  constantly  aim  so  to  write,  that  when  dying, 
there  shall  be  "  no  line  which  we  could  wish  to  blot." 

But  enough  in  regard  to  ourselves.     We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
our  contributors;  which,  although  we  may  never  be  able  to  discharge, 
we  shall,  nevertheless,  continue  to  bear  in  mind  their  timely  and  gen- 
erous assistance;   and  a  recollection  of  their   disinterested  kindness 
shall  be  cherished  as  things  most  dear  to  memory,  and  the  last  to  be  for 
gotten;  for  to  them  our  subscribers  are  indebted  for  much  that  is  inter 
esting — much  that  is  useful— and  we  for  much  of  that  approbation  which 
the  Journal  has  received  from  a  liberal  public.     To  point  to  any  one 
of  these  contributions  as  being  more  valuable  than  others,  would  be 
invidious— our    readers    will  judge   for  themselves.     Embracing  the 
subject  of  Geology,  the  Moral  Obligation  of  Contracts,  the  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  Tributaries,  the  Mor 
als  of  Commerce,  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Influence  of  the   Fine  Arts 
Modern  Literature,  Mental  Culture,  Ship   Building  on    the  Western 
Waters,  the  Early  History  of  the  Territory  West  of  the  Mississippi, 
Eastern  Commerce,  the  Discovery,  the  first  Settlement,  and  the  first 
Laws  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Description  of  the  Mines  and  Min- 
erals ef  Missouri;  valuable  articles  on  Agriculture,  the  useful  Arts  and 
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Education;  History,  Biography,  &c. — these  papers,  of  themselves, 
afford  an  amount  of  varied,  interesting  and  useful  matter,  which  we 
believe  will  compare  favorably  Vith  that  contained  in  any  other  vol- 
ume of  the  same  size. 

There  is  a  peculiar  merit  in  writing  for  a  new  periodical  which 
.should  not  be  passed  over  unobserved.  When  a  work  has  become 
fully  established  in  the  favorable  estimation  of  the  world,  and  has 
obtained  popularity  and  an  extensive  circulation,  there  is  then  no  lack, 
of  contributions;  for  many  esteem  it  as  a  decided  favor  to  be  admitted 
into  its  pages — it  gives  them  a  claim  to  respectability.  While  others, 
desiring  to  extend  their  usefulness,  very  naturally  ai|d  ;^roperly  send 
their  productions  to  the  journals  having  the  most  extensive  circulation; 
in  this  they  are  doing  but  justice  to  themselves  and  the  public,  and  no 
one  has  a  right  to  complain.  But  such  as  come  forward  with  the  dis- 
interested and  benevolent  design  of  sustaining  a  work  just  struggling 
into  existence,  and  labor  alone  for  the  sake  of  a  good  cause,  are  enti- 
tled to  more  than  ordinary  commendation.  It  is  true  that  the  profit 
accruing  to  themselves  or  to  the  community  may  not  be  immediate; 
yet,  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  the  fruit  of  their  labors  shall  be 
gathered  after  many  days.  For,  if  by  the  countenance  and  assistance 
of  these  our  worthy  co-adjutors,  we  shall  succeed  in  establishing  the 
Western  Journal  as  an  efficient  agent  in  developing  the  physical 
resources  of  the  country — in  correcting  the  prejudices  of  the  age — in 
reconciling  man  to  his  condition  as  a  laborer  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  his  physical  and  moral  nature — in  extending  his  sympathies,  and 
finally,  in  elevating  the  moral  tone  of  a  people  destined,  as  we  believe, 
to  exert  a  large  influence  over  the  whole  earth — then,  they  and  their 
offspring  will  reap  a  reward  commensurate  with  their  labors  of  benev- 
olence. But  should  we  fail  in  the  attainment  of  any,  or  even  of  all 
these  great  objects,  yet,  to  them  will  remain  the  pleasing  reflection 
that  they  have  discharged  their  duty  as  philanthropists  in  a  good  cause. 
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ART.  II.— COMMERCE  OF  THE  EAST— NO.  I. 
ITS    PAST    I^ISTORY. 

BY  J.  LOUGHBOnonaHj  ESQ. 

Its  great  value  in  all  ages — Reason  of  the  first  historical  notice  of  it — Route  up  the  Red 
Sea — Up  the  Euphrates  and  across  the  Desert — Rise  of  Petra — its  Grandeur — Mistake 
of  Robertson — Rise  of  Tyre — its  Splendor  and  Decline — Conquest  of  Idumea  by  Ddvid — 
Ophir — First  importations  into  Greece  from  Phoenecia — Darius  Hystaspes — Journey  of 
Scylax — New  Route  to  India  by  tUa  Caspian  Sea — Expedi'ion  of  Alexander — Seleucus — 
Founding  of  Alexandria — Rise  and  Decline  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec — Discovery  of  the 
Wousoons — Route  to  India  froni  Alexandria — Roman  accounts  of  India — Saracen  Con- 
quest of  Egypt — Rise  of  Constantinople — New  Route  to  India — Rise  of  Venice  and 
Genoa — Bruges  and  Antwerp — Extraordinary  Difticultieg  of  the  Trade. 

From  the  earliest  period  the  people  of  the  western  nations  have  struggled  to 
acquire  the  rich  commerce  of  eastern  Asia.  Sacred  and  profane  histoiy  teem 
with  i)ictures  of  life  toils,  the  dangers,  the  difliciiltles,  the  calamities,  and  tiie  suc- 
cesses of  national  and  individual  adventure  in  pursuit  of  the  wealth  and  the 
[splendor  with  which  it  rewarded  all  those  who  possessed  genius,  skill  and  enter- 
prise. In  their  pages  are  portrayed  merchants  laden  with  gold  and  silver,  travers- 
ing trackless  and  burning  deserts  on  camels  and  dromedaries,  exposed  to  the 
scorching  rays  of  an  almost  vertical  sun,  and  the  fierce  sirocco,  saturated  with 
pestilential  poison ;  or  committing  themselves  to  the  bosom  of  seas  over  which 
the  genius  of  the  tempest  is  ever  hovering  to  strike,  when  least  anticii)ated,  the 
adventurous  barque — to  reap  in  exchange  the  jewels  and  precious  stones  which 
may  elevate  them  to  the  level  of  princes.  From  the  spoils  of  this  commerce, 
kings  have  been  elevated  to  grandeur  and  to  em])ire,  nations  have  been  advanced 
to  the  first  rank  in  art  and  in  science,  in  wealth  and  in  national  power;  by  it,  ar- 
mies have  been  clothed  and  fed,  navies  created  and  conquests  achieved. 

Why  this  should  have  been  so  is  not  difficult  of  solution.  The  world  contains 
but  one  Asia  and  one  East  Indies ;  no  other  portions  of  it  will  spontaneously 
produce  spices,  aromatics  and  teas.  Other  people  have  not  the  manual  skill  for 
their  production  which  ages  of  practice  alone  can  give ;  nor  are  jewels,  precious 
stones  and  porcelains  embosomed  in  the-soil  of  other  regions;  and  so  long  as 
mankind  continue  to  estimate  what  is  rare  above  what  is  useful — what  is  brilliant 
above  what  is  needful — what  is  difficult  above  that  which  is  easy  of  acquisition; 
or  so  long  as  the  surplus  profits  of  the  products  of  other  countries  can  be  profita- 
bly exchanged  for  the  riches  of  the  East;  the  world  will  be  compelled  by  the  in- 
llexible  law  of  trade  to  turn  its  eyes  to  Asia  for  the  realization  of  the  brilliant 
dreams  awakened  by  oriental  imagination.  Thirty  centuries  have  already  elapsed 
since  the  stream  of  eastern  treasure  commenced  pouring  in.'o  Europe  through 
Phoenicia,  and  still  the  fountain  increases  in  volume,  and  the  nations  flock  to  re- 
ceive its  freight.  Will  thirty  centuries  more  exhaust  it  ?  He  must  indeed  be 
blind  to  the  order  of  nature  and  Providence,  and  the  general  course  of  events^ 
who  perceives  not  that  every  step  in  human  progress  opens  up  a  clearer  view  of 
the  increase,  the  permanency  and  the  benefits  of  this  commerce. 
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The  light  of  history  does  not  ascend  to  tlie  period  of  tlie  origin  of  this  trade, 
If  the  discoveries  of  Young,  Champollion  and  Wilkins  may  be  relied  upon,  (and 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt,)  ages  previous  to  all  authentic  records,  the  Egyptians 
had  arrived  at  an  extraordinary  elevation  in  science,  in  architecture,  in  mechani- 
cal philosophy,  and  in  all  those  arts  on  which  national  power  and  splendor  rest ; 
and  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  many  of  the  elements  of  their 
greatness  were  derived  to  them  through  commerce  with  the  east.     The  first  allu- 
sion to  this  traffic  in  Scripture  is  the  passage  wherein  it  is  mentioned  that  a  com- 
l)any  of  Ishmaelites  were  carrying  spicery  into  Egypt,  which  must  have  been  the 
])roduce  of  India,  and  there  the  fact  is  cited  as  a  common  and  familiar  thing,    (o) 
h\  the  book  of  Exodus  {b)  an  enumeration  is  made  of  a  variety  of  spices  and 
perfumes.     Cinnamon  and  cassia  which,  no  doubt,  were  grown  in  India,  or  on  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  are  specifically  mentioned.     Most  of  the  an- 
cients believed  that  Indian  spices  were  employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  extraor- 
dinary process  of  embalming  the  dead;  and  Diodorus  Siculus  asserts  positively 
that  cinnamon  was  used  by  them  for  that  purpose,  (c)     The  earliest  intelligible 
account  of  the  routes  by  which  this  trade  was  carried  on,  is  that  which  assures 
us  that  it  originated  with  the  Arabs,  who  brought  spices  and  aromatics,  the  pro- 
duce of  India,  from  the  modern  province  of  Scinde  and  the  Malabar  coast  to  Ha- 
dramaut,  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  Arabia,  or  to  Gerra,  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
from  whence  they  were  conveyed  by  camel  caravans  to  Petra,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Idumea,  the  ruins  of  which  yet  attract  the  admiration,  and  excite  the  compas- 
sion of  mankind.  (J)     This  is  the  first  of  those  magnificent  cities  of  western 
Asia,  to  which  this  trade  gave  birth.     There  is  nothing  which  so  manifestly  ex- 
emplifies the  uncertainty  of  human  calculations,  and  the  mutability  of  human 
destinies,  as  the  mouvniul  memorials  in  the  midst  of  desolation,  presented  to  us, 
of  the  ruin  of  splendid  cities  brought  into  existence  by  the  commerce  of  the  east, 
invested  by  it  with  the  insignia  of  power  and  the  trophies  oi  victory,  and  finally 
left  by  it,  solitary  heaps  of  ruins  where  the  sound  of  human  footsteps  is  never 
heard,  and  the  cry  of  the  bittern  awakens  a  plaintive  echo.     The  shattered  col- 
umns,  the  broken  arches,  the  dilapidated  temples,  the  mounds  of  buried  fragments, 
all  teach  a  lesson  which  might  shame  the  ambition  ol  man,  whilst  they  exhibit 
1o  him  the  all-grasping  and  inexorable  march  of  destiny. 

The  next  notice  of  this  trade  is  that  which  speaks  of  it  as  penetrating  the  Per- 
sianGulf  to  its  head,  thence  up  the  Euphrates  as  high  as  Circisium  or  Thapsacus, 
and  thence  across  the  great  Syrian  Desert,  in  caravans,  near  three  hundred  miles, 
to  Phosnicia.  (e) 

Robertson  is  undoubtedly  mistaken  in  asserting  that  the  ships  of  the  Phcenicians 
sailed  to  India.  (/)  The  harbors  on  the  Red  Sea  were  in  possession  ot  the  Idu- 
means,  and  so  continued  until  the  conquest  of  that  nation  by   David.     In  the 

(a)  Gen.  ch,  37,  v.  26.       (b)  Ch.  30.        (c)  B.  1.  91.      (d)  Labordi's  Journevx 
(O.Jewish  tradition.        (/)  History  of  India.  ^ 
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enumeration  of  the  natioq§,.tliat  traded  with  Tyre,  in  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  (g-)  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  ^rlndian  origin;  but  the  several  tribes  of  Arabians 
through  whom  they  were  supplied  witlji  Indian  products,  are  specified.  It  is 
barely  possible  that  the  Tyrians  traversed  the  lied  Sea  after  the  death  of  Solomon, 
but  there  is  no  unequivocal  testimony  of  this  fact.  But  although  Tyre  "the 
daughter  of  Zidon"  and  "  the  Queen  of  the  Sea,"  had  no  direct  commercial  inter- 
course with  India,  it  is  certainly  true  that  she  owed  all  her  power  and  splendor 
to  the  weahh  acquired  from  thence  through  the  channels  now  indicated.  As  she 
was  the  ultimate  western  emporium,  she  became  the  richest  and  the  proudest  city 
in  the  world.  Her  "traffickers"  became  "  the  honorables  of  the  earth,"  the  lux- 
uries of  the  world  were  at  their  disposal,  and  they  rivalled  kings  and  princes  in 
the  splendor  of  their  palaces  and  the  vastness  of  their  expenditures.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  Babylon,  conquered  Tyre  and  destroyed  the  city,  but  no  rival  to 
her  trade  came  forward,  and  on  a  peninsula  "  in  the  midst  of  the  sea"  the  reno- 
vated city  arose,  and  seized  the  trident  which  she  swayed  undisturbed  until  the 
invasion  of  the  Macedonians. 

Prosperity  begot  pride,  and  pride  a  haughty  disregard  of  the  Omnipotent,  and 
again  the  Prophet  announced  that  "the  Lord  had  given  commandment  against  the 
merchant  city  to  destroy  the  strongholds  thereof."(/0  The  Grecian  conqueror  pass- 
ed the  granaries,  invested  the  city  and  after  a  seige  of  seven  months,  entered  it  in 
triumph — reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  crucified  along  the  shore  two 
thousand  of  its  heroic  defenders.  The  sceptre  of  its  power  was  now  broken,  and 
after  falling  under  the  authority  of  several  masters,  it  became  the  prey  of  Antio- 
chus  (B.  C.  218,)  and  again  subject  to  the  SeleucidcG — afterwards  successively  the 
property  of  a  private  citizen — an  inferior  Roman  province — the  See  of  a  christian 
bishop — the  prey  of  the  Crusader,  and  finally  the  spoil  of  the  Saracen,  who  razed 
it  to  its  foundation  and  left  it  "  a  place  for  fishermen  to  dry  their  nets."  (i) 

The  conquest  of  Idumea  b}^  David,  placed  the  Jews  in  possession  of  the  harbor 
of  Ezion-Gebir  on  the  lied  Sea,  from  whence  a  commerce  was  opened  in  ships  to 
Ophir,  bringing  as  its  fruits  "  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes  and  peacocks."(y)  There 
is  some  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  position  of  Ophir.  It  is  most  probable 
that  it  was  an  Arabian  emporium  of  the  trade  of  Africa  and  India,  the  gold  being 
procured  from  Africa  by  the  Arabian  merchants,  and  the  ivory,  apes  and  peacocks 
from  India.  The  Hebrew  words  denoting  these  articles  are  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  Indian  trade  to  the  Jews 
from  the  assurance  given  us  (k)  that  King  Solomon  realized  as  the  proceeds  of  a 
single  voyage,  the  sum  of  $15,550,000.  We  reduce  this  from  the  amount  in  Ro- 
man talents.  This  sum  we  are  compelled  to  believe  was  the  gross  amount  receiv- 
ed, not  the  net  profit. 

The  products  of  India  were  imported  into  Greece  by  the  Phoenicians  at  a  very 
early  period,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Greek  names  for  articles 

(g)Ch.  27,  V.  19-22,    (ft)  Isaiah,    (i)  Ezekiel.    (j)  Ezekiel.    (fe)  2d  Chron.,  ch.  8. 
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obtained  from  this  trade  are  derived  from  the  Sanscrit.  Such  are  those  for  pepper, 
emerald,  fine  linen,  the  cotton  plant,  cinnamon,  tin,  &:c.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  Greeks  first  obtairild  tin  ftfem  the  Scilly  Isles  through  the  Phoenicians, 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  they  originally  obtained  it  from  India,  and  sub- 
sequently, as  Strabo  relates,  from  the  Cassiterides  (Scilly  Isles.) 

The  western  nations  of  Asia  had  no  other  than  a  commercial  connection  with 
India  until  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes  (B.  C.  52!.)  The  accounts  given  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  of  the  invasion  of  India  by  Sesostris  and  Semiramis,  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  historically  correct.  The  Cyropedia  of  Xenophon  approaches 
much  nearer  to  romance  than  history,  and  the  mention  of  an  alliance  between 
Cyrus  and  a  King  ol  India,  may  be  more  properly  treated  as  fiction  than  fact. 

During  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  according  to  Herodotus,  (Z)  Scylax  of 
Caryanda  was  dispatched  by  this  Prince  to  explore  the  coasts  of  India.  He  set 
out  for  the  city  of  Caspatyru?  and  the  Pactyacan  country  in  the  northern  section 
of  India.  From  thence  he  sailed  down  the  river  Indus,  through  its  marvellous 
scenery  and  its  gorgeous  drapery  of  vegetation,  until  issuing  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  he  encountered  with  heroic  fortitude  the  storms  and  currents  of  that  most 
capricious  of  all  seas,  and  finally  penetrated  to  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
after  an  absence  of  thirty  months.  Upon  the  discoveries  of  this  great  expedition, 
a  new  route  was  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  East.  It  extended  from  the  nor- 
thern confine  of  Persia  over  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  is  set  like  a  gem  in  the 
mountains,  up  the  river  Oxus  to  the  mountains  which  separate  it  from  the  waters 
of  the  Indus;  across  those  mountains  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bactrian  camels; 
and  thence  down  the  Indus  to  the  territories  in  the  vicinity  of  its  mouth — at  that 
period  the  chief  seat  of  the  India  trade,  aud  the  extreme  limit  of  the  ancients  in 
their  eastern  commerce.  This  route  passed  over  a  distance  of  3,000  miles;  600 
upon  the  Caspian  Sea,  900  up  the  river  Oxus,  200  or  300  over  the  mounlani  bar- 
rier-and  about  1200  on  the  river  Indus.  Herodotus  also  slates  that  Darius  sub- 
dued the  Indians  and  reduced  them  to  a  satrapy  of  the  Persian  throne. 
,  The  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  respecting  India  anterior  to  the  expedition  of 
Alexander,  was  derived  from  the  Persians.  The  name  India  or  Hindoo's  does 
not  occur  in  the  ancient  Sanscrit,  but  the  territory  east  of  the  Indus  was  recognized 
by  those  names  in  western  nations  from  tlie  earliest  period.  The  first  Greek  au- 
thor who  mentions  India  is  Eschylus  (B.  C.  480) ;  but  no  one  gives  any  account 
of  the  people  previous  to  Herodotus.     By  him  three  distinct  tribes  are  enumerated. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  gave  to  the  Greeks  the  first  correct  idea  of  western 
India.  He  penetrated  as  far  east  as  the  Hyphasis,  then  pursued  the  course  of  .the 
Indus  to  the  Ocean,  and  despatched  Nearchus  to  follow  the  lead  of  Scylax  along 
the  coast,  and  up  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  (»i)  Seleucus, 
one  of  Alexander's  successors,  advanced  to  the  Ganges,  and  from  that  era  regular 
communication  commenced. 

{I)  B.  4.  44.  (m)  Plutarch. 
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Subsequent  to  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Alexandria  (B.  C.  300)  the  trade  to 
India  was  almost  exclusively  monopolized  by  the  merchants  of  that  flourishing 
city ;  but  it  is  not  correct  as  has  been  hastilyelated  that  this  trade  suddenly  shifted 
its  old  channels.  On  the  contrary,  it  continued  to  be  mainly  carried  on  from  the 
Euphrates  across  the  desert  to  Tyre,  until  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before 
Christ.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Palmyra,  (,Tadmor  of  the  sciiptrues.)  the 
gorgeous  city  of  the  desert,  amid  the  magnificent  ruins  of  which  Volney  mused 
upon  the  destinies  of  empires,  and  Lamartine  dreamed  of  the  glories  of  the  past, 
first  rose  into  power  and  importance.  Founded  probably  by  Solomon,  (n)  it  sunk 
into  insignificance  during  the  troubles  which  succeeded  his  demise,  and  again 
awakened  into  life  and  activity  during  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  founding  of 
Alexandria.  These  conclusions  are  evidenced  by  the  facts,  that  it  was  situated 
directly  on  the  caravan  line  from  the  Euphrates  to  Tyre,  that  no  architectural 
work  of  a  period  anterior  to  the  Ionic  has  been  recognized  there,  and  that  much 
the  larger  portion  of  its  remains  belong  to  the  Corinthian  order.  I:s  government 
was  originally  republican,  [o]  From  a  watering  place  for  caravans  it  rapidly 
arose  to  be  the  capital  of  a  great  empire,  the  seat  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the 
wielder  of  the  balance  of  power  between  Rome  and  her  eastern  antagonists. 
Roman  pride  could  not  brook  this  haughty  attitude.  The  Emperor  Aurelian  car- 
ried the  forces  of  the  Empire  against  the  city  of  commerce,  and  after  obstinate 
resistance,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  ZenobJa,  the  last  "  Queen  of  the  Des- 
ert," the  descendant  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  patroness  of  the  arts,  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  march  in  golden  chains  as  a  degra- 
ded captive  to  grace  his  triumphal  entry  mto  the  eternal  city,  [p] 

It  was  during  this  period  too  that  Baalbec,  (the  Heliopolis  of  Gibbon,)  or  the 
"  City  of  the  Sun,"  was  erected  upon  the  caravan  line  between  Palmyra  and  Tyre. 
Of  this  rich  gem  of  the  desert,  historical  tradition  has  left  no  memorial.  The 
burning  beams  of  the  meridian  sun  yet  flash  upon  the  graceful  fane  dedicat^-d  to 
his  service ;  but  the  names  and  the  achievements  of  the  people  by  whose  piety 
and  genius  it  was  erected,  are  obliterated  from  the  page  of  history.  Of  whatso- 
ever lineage  they  were,  they  have  left  enduring  monuments  of  cultivation,  taste, 
and  civilization,  which  rival  the  grandest  productions  of  genius  which  antiquity 
has  left  for  the  admiration  of  after  ages. 

The  discovery  of  the  monsoons  by  Hypalus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  cen- 
tury preceding  the  Christian  era,  resulted  in  an  entire  change  of  the  course  of  this 
trade.  Pliny  has  given  an  account  of  it  as  it  existed  in  his  time.  The  mer- 
chants entered  the  canal  of  Alexandria  and  pursued  it  into  the  great  river  Nile, 
the  mother  of  fertility;  thence  up  that  turbid  stream  to  Coptos;  thence  across 
the  great  desert  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles,  upon  camels,  with  wells  for 
halting  places,  to  Berenice,  on  the  Red  Sja;  thence,  in.thirty  days'  sail,  to  Ocelis, 
in  Arabia;  and  thence,  with  the  monsoon,  forty  days  to  Muziris,  (Mongalore») 

in)  Jewish  Tradition.        [o]  Pliny,  the  elder,        [p]   Gibbon  and  Montesquieu. 
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the  iirjt  emporium  in  India.  In  December  and  Januarj',  their  vessels  relurnecf 
with  the  southeast  monsoon,  to  the  Bed  Sea;  and  thence  with  the  Auster,  (south 
west  wind,)  to  Berenice — the  whole  voyage  occupying  something  less  than  twelve 
months.  Arrian,  who  had  visited  India,  gives  substantially  the  same  account  of 
this  trade. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Romans  beyond  Cape  Comorin,  was  but  meagre, 
Ptolomy,  (a  century  after  Pliny,)  derived  his  information  from  mercantile  inter- 
course. The  Romans  never  extended  their  conquests  into  India,  and  consequent- 
ly knew  only  what  they  were  told  by  commercial  adventurers.  But  we  learn 
that  western  commerce  excited  attention  in  the  east.  Augustus  received  embas- 
sies from  Pandion  and  Porus,  and  Claudius  one  from  Ceylon,  (g)  Near  two 
million  dollars  were  annually  invested  in  eastern  trade  by  the  Romans,  {y) 
and  the  usual  profit  upon  this  investment  was  one  hundred  per  cent.  In  the  time 
of  Justinian,  a  merchant  named  Cosm.os  wrote  a  volume  upon  this  subject,  but  it 
adds  little  or  nothing  to  Arrian's  account. 

After  the  Mahommedan  conquest  of  Egypt,  [A.  C]  the  Roman  merchants  were 
excluded  from  the  port  of  Alexandria.  This  occasioned  the  opening  of  a  new 
channel  for  the  India  trade.  Constantinople  became  its  western  emporium. 
From  thence  the  new  route  Jay  through  the  Black  Sea  to  the  river  Phasis;  up 
that  stream  some  distance,  and  by  caravan  travel,  five  days,  to  the  river  Cyrus; 
down  that  stream  to  the  Caspian,  and  thence  upon  the  ancient  Persian  route  of 
Darius  to  India.  So  vast  and  productive  was  the  trade,  that  even  upon  this  long, 
expensive  and  hazardous  route,  its  profits  raised  the  city  of  Constantinople  to  the 
highest  grade  in  wealth  and  splendor;  and  its  power  and  glory  was  maintained 
for  several  centuries  after  the  Mahommedan  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  long  subse- 
quent to  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  (s) 

Constantinople  continued  to  be  the  emporium  of  the  India  trade  for  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  Alexandria  for  the  Egyptians,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  Venilians  and  the  Genoese  (0  established  trading  holises 
in  Constantinople,  and  soon  the  rapid  influx  of  wealth  elevated  them  to  power 
and  pre-eminence.  This  trade  fuliilied  for  them  the  celebrated  boast  of  Augus- 
tus— it  found  them  of  brick,  it  left  them  of  marble.  As  if  they  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  the  lamp  of  AJaddin,  poverty  gave  place  to  wealth,  Aveakness  to  power, 
deformity  to  beauty,  rudenes.s  to  refinement,  ignorance  to  skill,  cowardice  to  cour- 
age, and  meanness  to  splendor.  The  wealth  and  the  imagination  of  the  East  in- 
vested them  with  power,  and  threw  over  ihem  a  brilliant  drapery  of  oriental  mag- 
nilicence.  Their  fleets  became  the  arbitens  of  the  seas,  at  a  time  when  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  were  sunk  in  comparative  barbarism,  and  some  of  the  hum- 
blest of  their  citizens  maintained  a  stale  superior  to  the  princes  of  other  countries. 
From  the  spoils  of  eastern  commerce,  the  Venitians  accumulated  the  means  of 
disputing  with  the  Turks  the  supremacy  upon  the  IMeditcrranean,  and  of  creating 

[g]  Tacitus,     [r]  Plinj',     [ft]  Gibbon  and  Robertson,     [ij  Sismondland  Daru. 
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those  vast  armies  which,  fowBiiccessive  ages,  defended  Eufepe  from  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Saracens.  The  Lion  of  St.  Mai'k  became  thw^seutinel  of  christian 
nations,  (w) 

From  Venice  and  Genoa  the  passion  for  the  trade  of  the  east  spread  over  the 
north  of  Europe.  Bruges  and  Antwerp  became  its  northern  emporia,  and  the 
\vealth  and  splendor  to  which  they  attained,  is  yet  visible  in  the  works  of  art 
with  which  they  are  adorned.  This  was  the  longest,  the  most  laborious  and  the 
most  perilous  route  of  which  history  leaves  us  any  account  for  the  prosecution  of 
trade.  It  is  most  wonderful  that  a  state  of  circumstances  could  ever  have  arisen 
wherein  a  commerce  so  carried  on  could  bring  profit,  and  even  wealth  to  those 
engaged  in  it.  From  Bruges  and  Antwerp  the  merchant  toiled  upon  horses,  or 
ascended  the  river  Rhine  to  its  head  in  boats,  and  thence  upon  horses  across  the 
interior  of  Europe  several  hiindred  miles  through  dense  forests,  along  the  beds  of 
rapid  torrents,  and  deep  gorges,  and  over  mountainous  regions,  and  finally  sur- 
mounting the  stupendous  range  of  the  Julian  Alps,  descended  into  the  plains  of 
northern  Italy,  and  thence  arrived  ai  Venice  and  Genoa.  At  these  ports  the  ad- 
venturers took  ship,  and  sailing  through  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
amid  rapid  currents,  varying  winds,  capricious  storms,  and  rocks  which  emulated 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  they  entered  the  golden  horn  of  Byzantium.  But  the  jour- 
ney was  scarce  yet  begun.  Up  the  Bosphorus,  through  the  whirling  waters  of 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  river  Phasis  ;  up  that  stream,  and  with  caravans,  over  moun- 
tains to  the  river  Cyrus;  down  that  stream,  over  rapids,  and  falls,  and  deep  ra- 
vines, and  dangerous  rocks,  to  the  Caspian  ;  across  its  vascillating  currents,  and 
amid  its  sudden  hurricanes,  to  the  outlet  of  the  Oxus ;  thence  with  the  pole,  the 
cordelle,  and  the  paddle,  around  portages  and  by  cascades,  and  along  magnificent 
mountain  ranges  whose  peaks  pierced  the  clouds,  and  whose  overhanging  cliffs 
threatened  to  crush  the  adventurous  barques,  to  Samarcand ;  and  thence  upon 
Baclrian  camels,  over  arid  deserts,  interlocking  streams,  threatening  precipices, 
and  fowering  mountains,  where  the  tiger  and  the  congar,  and  other  ferocious  beasts 
made  their  home,  and  along  the  great  chain  of  the  Himalayas,  amid  the  spurs  of 
which  dwelt  robber  bauds  of  many  tongues,  who  deemed  the  toiling  merchant 
their  lawful  prey — an  entire  distance  of  upwards  of  eight  thousand  miles,  to  the 
western  provinces  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Such  was  the  course  of  this  great 
trade ;  but  with  all  its  toils  and  hardships,  difficulties  and  dangers,  it  made  Venice 
and  Genoa,  Bruges  and  Antwerp,  the  capitals  of  science  and  refinement,  of  lu.\u- 
ry  and  splendor,  and  the  centres  of  naval  and  military  strength. 

[u]  Russell  and  Sismondi. 
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ART.  III.— LAW  REFORM— NEW  YORK. 

It  is  with  some  degree  of  reluctance  that  we  publish  the  following 
article  on  the  Law  Reform  in  New  York;  not  because  it  is  wanting  in 
merit,  or  that  the  subject  is  without  interest;  but  our  embarrassment  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  use  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor, connected  with  the  further  facts,  that  we  have  neither  read  the 
New  York  Code,  nor  formed  any  decided  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  a 
'•'  law  reform"  in  our  own  State.  That  much  inconvenience  is  incident 
to  our  present  system,  must  be  admitted  by  all;  but  how  far  this  can 
be  avoided  without  incurring  others  equally  to' be  deprecated,  is  an 
inquiry  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  answer. 

The  administration  of  complete  justice  should  be  aimed  at  by  every 
government,  but  this  is  an  end  that  can  never  be  attained  by  human 
institutions.  The  great  points  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  legislature 
are  speed  and  certainty.  That  we  have  fallen  far  short  of  attaining 
these  in  Missouri,  is  quite  evident;  and  hence,  the  conclusion  follows, 
that  there  yet  remains  something  to  be  done  in  this  matter  by  the  leg- 
islature. Our  own  engagements,  however,  will  not  allow  us  at  present 
to  discuss  the  subject,  but  we  shall,  nevertheless,  be  pleased  to  pub- 
lish the  opinions  of  others  who  may  desire  to  bring  their  views  before 
the  public. 

"An  Act  to  simplify  and  abridge  the  Practice,  Pleadings  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice  of  this  State"  passed- April  12,  1848.     71st  session. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  which  took  effect 
on  the  first  of  July  last.  It  forma  a  full  and  minute  code  of  procedure,  and  is 
designed  to  abolish  the  existing  forms  of  actions  and  pleadings  at  common  law — 
declaring  that  the  distinction  between  legal  and  equitable  remedies  shall  no  longer 
continue,  and  requiring  but  one  form  of  action  for  the  enforcement  or  protection 
of  private  rights,  and  the  redress  or  prevention  of  private  wrongs. 

We  propose  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Western  Journal  the  outline  of 
this  new  code,  and  we  are  half  inclined  to  make  an  apology  for  the  introduction 
of  a  subject  apparently  so  dull.  Rarely  do  flowers  bloom  around  Ithe  den  of  the 
Law,  and  from  its  Medusean  face,  sentiment,  literature  and  fancy  affrighted  turn 
away.     Stern  old  Coke— the  courtly  Blackslone,  and  Mansfield  himself — yea 

"  How  sweet  an  Ovid  was  in  Murray  lost" — 
occasionally  toyed  with  literature  and  dallyed  with  the  Muses,  but  the  moment 
they  approached  the  temple  of  the  Law,  they  became  profound  and  pedantic,  and 
ministered  its  rites  as  if  its  jargon  were  wisdom  and  its  forms  common  sense.    Its 
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Monkish  Latin,  Norman  French,  and  solemn  prattle  were  important  parts  of  the 
great  system  of  chicane  and  absurdity.  The  philosophy  which  could  explain  and 
the  literature  which  could  adorn  wero  strangely  out  of  place  in  such  a  system, 
and  we  would  venture  much  if  we  discussed  its  hoary  mysteries  in  a  lightsome 
view.  Though  we  breathe,  live  and  move  under  its  influence — though  on  the 
ocean  and  the  plain  it  is  around  and  over  ns — though  to  its  ])rotection  we  owe 
our  lives,  property  and  reputation,  and  though  it  guides  oar  actions,  tongues,  and 
even  our  thoughts,  still,  with  unhallowed  hands  we  cannot  touch  it.  Cerberus 
cannot  be  played  with,  and  we  dare  not  make  the  experiment.  Call  it  the  peo- 
ple's affair,  and  ten  thousand  voices  are  raised  to  ask  what  do  the  people  know  or 
care  about  it.  Say  that  it  needs  reformation,  and  a  sneer  or  an  insult  is  the  reply. 
Discuss  its  principles  and  operation  according  to  common  sense,  and  straightway 
goes  up  the  laugh.  Attempt  to  strip  it  of  the  frippery  with  which  it  has  been 
bedecked,  and  a  plaintive  cry  of  injustice  and  wrong  is  heard.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  a  good  doctrine  to  take  "  what  the  Gods  give  us,"  and  how  im- 
perfect soever  may  be  the  reform,  we  hail  it  as  foreshadowing  the  coming  of  the 
day  when  law  will  be  simple,  intelligible  and  precise,  and  promulgated  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Something  is  gained  vi^hen  the  forms  which 
have  hitherto  hedged  it  in  from  the  public  mind  are  broken  down,  and  the  expe- 
riment of  a  code  of  procedure  based  on  common  sense,  will  necessarily  lead  to 
the  great  and  important  work  of  codelicalion— a  work  which  although  tedious, 
is  by  no  means  uncertain  nor  impossible. 

The  reform  in  New  York  was  the  result  of  a  deep  seated  popular  feeling,  aris- 
ing from  the  delays,  difficulties,  uncertainties,  and  enormous  expenses  attendant 
oa  law  suits.  The  committee  which  proposed  the  conslituti,ou  recently  adopted 
by  the  people  of  that  State,  acted  on  tlje  subject,  and  the  legislature  was  required 
to  take  steps  to  remedy  the  evil.  A  committee  of  able  jurists  was  appointed  by 
the  legislature  to  lake  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  report  the  necessary 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  procedure  of  courts  of  justice.  On  the  report  of  that 
committee  the  legislature  acted,  and  after  much  'discussion  and  several  amende 
ments,  a  code  of  procedure  was  enacted. 

This  code  is  well  arranged,  and  its  divisions  are  accompanied  by  clear  defini' 
tvons.  The  act  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  first  relating  to  courts  of  justice, 
and  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  second,  to  civil  actions  commenced  in  the  courts  of 
the  State.  Under  proper  titles,  the  various  matters  of  jurisdiction,  procedure,  &c., 
which  necessarily  arise,  are  classified.  The  distinctions  between  actions  at  law 
and  suits  in  equity,  and  the  forms  of  all  such  actions  and  suits,  heretofore  exist- 
ill",  are  abolished.  A  civil  action  in  a  court  of  record  is  commenced  by  the  ser- 
vice on  the  defendant,  of  a  summons— the  plaintiff'  being  required  to  insert  in  the 
summons  a  notice,  in  substance,  first :  In  an  action  arising  on  contract,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  money  only,  that  he  will  take  judgment  for  a  sum  specified  therein, 
if  the  defendant  fail  to  answer  the  complaint.     Secondly,  in  other  actions,  that  if 
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the  defendant  fail  to  answer  the  complaint,  the  plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  court  at 
a  specified  time  and  place,  (after  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  answering,)  for  the 
relief  demanded  in  the  complaint.  The  mode  in  which  the  summons  in  various 
cases  is  to  be  served,  is  prescribed,  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  sur- 
prise and  to  bring  the  defendant  into  court. 

The  old  forms  of  pleading  being  abolished,  the  act  prescribes  that  the  first 
pleading  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  a  complaint,  shall  contain  :  1.  The  title  of 
the  cause,  specifying  the  name  of  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  brought — the 
name  of  the  county  in  which  the  plaintifi'  desires  the  action  to  be  had,  and  the 
names  of  the  parties  to  the  actiow,  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

2.  A  statement  of  the  facts  constituting  the  cause  of  action,  in  ordinarij  and 
concise  language,  without  repetition,  and  in  suck  a  manner  as  to  enable  a  person 
of  common  understanding  to  know  what  is  intended. 

3.  A  demand  of  the  relief  to  which  the  plaintiff  supposes  himself  entitled.  If 
the  recovery  of  money  be  demanded,  the  amount  thereof  shall  be  stated. 

The  plaintiff  having  thus  made  his  complaint,  the  only  pleading  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant  is  either  a  demurrer  or  an  answer.  The  causes  for  which  a  demur- 
rer will  lie  are  stated  in  the  code,  and  are — ^jurisdiction  of  the  court,  of  the  person 
of  the  defendant,  or  the  subject  of  the  action — the  want  of  legal  capacity  in  the 
plaintiff  to  sue — the  pendency  of  another  action  between  the  same  parties  for  the 
same  cause— a  defect  of  parties,  plaintiff  or  defendant — that  several  causes  of  ac- 
tion have  been  improperly  united,  or  that  the  complaint  does  not  state  facts  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  an  action.  Unless  the  demurrer  shall  distinctly  specify  the 
grounds  of  objection  to  the  complaint,  it  is  to  be  disregarded.  After  a  demurrer 
the  plaintiff  may  amend  of  course,  and  without  costs  in  twenty  days.  Upon  the 
decision  of  the  demurrer  the  court  may,  if  justice  require  it,  allow  the  plaintiff  to 
amend,  or  the  defendant  to  withdraw  his  demurrer  and  to  answer. 

Theansv;er  of  the  defendant  shall  contain  : 

1.  In  respect  to  each  allegation  of  tlie  complaint  controverted  by  the  defendant 
a  specific  denial  thereof,  or  of  any  knowledge  thereof  sufficient  to  form  a  belief. 

2.  A  statement  of  any  new  matter  constituting  a  defence,  in  ordinary  and  con- 
cise language,  without  repetition,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  a  person  of 
common  understanding  to  know  what  is  intended.  The  defendant  may  set  forth 
in  his  answer  as  many  grounds  of  defence  as  he  may  have.  They  are  to  be  sep- 
arately stated  and  may  refer  to  the  causes  of  action  which  they  are  intended  to 
answer  in  any  manner  by  which  they  may  be  intelligibly  distinguished.  Should 
the  answer  contain  new  matter  the  plaintiff  may  within  twenty  days  reply  to  it, 
and  he  may  allege  any  new  matter  not  inconsistent  with  the  complaint  ih  avoid- 
ance of  the  answer. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  only  pleading  allowed,  (and  those  in  ordi- 
nary and  concise  language,  without  repetition,)  are  the  complaint,  demur- 
rer, answer  and  reply.     It  is  required  that  the  complaint,  answer  and  replv 
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be  verified  by  the  party*  his  agent  or  atlornpy,  to  the  effect  tliat  lie  believes  it  to 
be  true.  The  verification  may  be  oinitted.where  the  party  would  be  privileged 
J'rom  testifying  as  a  witness  to  the  same  Walter;  and  it  is  provided  that  no  plead- 
ing, so  verified,  shall  be  used  in  a  criminal  prosecution  against  the  party,  as  proof 
of  a  fact  admitted  or  alledged  in  such  pleading. 

Among  the  general  rules  of  pleading,  as  prescribed  by  the  code,  and  designed 
to  simplify  as  Avell  as  facilitate  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice,  it  is  de- 
clared that  neither  presumj)tion  of  law,  nor  matter  of  which  judicial  notice  is 
taken,  need  be  stated  in  a  pleading — that  all  pleadings  shall  be  literally  construed, 
and  that  irrelevant  or  redundant  matter  shall  be  stricken  out.  In  an  action  for 
libel  or  slander,  the  defendant  may,  in  his  answer,  allege  both  the  truth  of  the 
matter  charged  as  defamatory,  and  any  mitigating  circumstances  legally  admissi- 
ble in  evidence,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  damages;  and  whether  he  prove  the 
justification  or  not;  he  may  give  in  evidence  the  mitigating  circumstances. 

The  plaintiff  may  also  unite  several  causes  of  action  in  the  same  action  where 
they  all  arise  out  of  contract,  express  or  implied — injuries  by  force  to  person  or 
property — injuries  without  force  to  persons  or  property — injuries  to  character — 
claims  to  recover  real  property,  with  or  without  damage  for  the  withholding 
thereof — a  similar  rule  as  to  cUiims  to  recover  personal  property,  or  claims  against 
u  trustee  by  virtue  of  a  contract,  or  by  operation  of  law.  The  causes  of  action 
so  united,  roust  all  belong  to  one  only  of  these  classes,  and  must  equally  afTect 
all  the  parties  to  the  action,  and  not  require  different  places  of  trial. 

Mistakes  in  pleading,  and  the  old  doctrine  of  amendment,  the  fruitful  sources 
of  injustice  and  delay,  have  not  been  passed  by  in  silence,  but  the  code  has,  on 
these  subjects,  prescribed  wise  and  plain  rules.  No  variance  between  the  alle- 
gation in  a  pleading  and  the  proof,  shall  be  deemed  material,  unless  it  have  adu- 
cUij  misled  the  adverse  party  to  his  prejudice,  in  maintaining  his  action  or  defence 
upon  the  merits.  Where  the  variance  is  immaterial,  the  court  may  direct  the 
fact  to  be  found  according  to  the  evidence,  or  may  order  an  immediate  amendment 
without  costs.  Any  pleading  may  be  amended  by  the  party  of  course  without 
costs  and  without  prejudice  to  the  proceedings  already  had,  at  any  time  before  the 
period  for  answering  it  shall  e.vpire.  In  such  cases  a  copy  of  the  amended 
pleading  is  to  be  served  on  the  advei-se  party.  At  any  time  and  on  such  terms 
as  may  be  proper,  the  court  may  amend  any  pleading  or  proceedixig^by  adding 
or  striking  aut  the  name  of  any  party — or  a  mistake  in  any  other  respect,  or  by 
inserting  other  allegations  material  to  the  case,  or  by  conforming  the  pleading  or 
proceeding  to  the  facts  proved',  whenever  the  amendment  shall  not  change  sub- 
stantially the  cause  oi  action  or  defence.  If  a  i)lainlifi'  be  ignorant  of  the  name 
of  a  defendant,  such  defendant  may  be  de.signated  in  any  pleading  or  proceeding 
by  any  name,  and  when  his  true  name  shall  be  discovered,  the  pleading  or  pro- 
ceeding may  be  amended  accordingly.  In  every  stage  of  an  action  the  court  is 
seijuired  to  disregard  any  error  or  defect  in  the  pleadings  or  proceedings  whick 
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?Jiall  not  affect  the  substantial  rigfits  of  the  other  parly;  and  no  judgment  shall 
be  reversed  or  affected  by  reason  of  such  error  or  defect. 

The  code  contains  numerous  and  precise  details  as  to  arrest  and  bail — claim  and 
delivery  of  personal  property — injunction  by  order — powers  of  court  as  to  receiv- 
ers, deposit  of  money,  &c. 

Issue  being  made,  a  jury  is  empannelled,  provided  the  right  to  the  trial  by  jury 
has  not  been  waived  by  the  several  parties  to  the  issue  of  fact — 1.  By  failing  to 
ajjpear — 2.  By  written  consent  in  person  or  by  attorney,  and  thirdly,  by  oral  cori- 
sent  in  open  court  entered  in  the  minutes.  Upon  the  trial  of  a  question  of  fact  by 
the  court,  it  is  required  that  its  decision  shall  be  given  in  writing  and  filed  wit', 
the  clerk  within  twenty  days  after  the  court  at  which  the  trial  took  place;  and  in 
giving  the  decision  the  tacts  found  shall  be  first  stated,  and  then  the  conclusions 
of  law  upon  them. 

All  or  any  of  the  issues  in  the  action,  whether  of  fact  or  of  law,  may  be  refer- 
red, upon  the  written  consent  of  the  parties;  and  where  the  parties  do  nor  consent, 
the  court  may,  on  the  application  of  either,  or  of  its  own  motion,  direct  a  refer- 
ence, where  the  trial  of  an  issue  of  fact  shall  require  the  examination  of  a  long 
account  on  either  side :  in  which  case  the  referees  may  be  directed  to  hear  and 
decide  the  whole  issue,  or  to  report  upon  a  specific  question  of  fact  involved 
therein,  or — where  the  taking  of  an  account  shall  be  necessary  for  the  information 
of  the  court — before  judgment  or  for  carrying  a  judgme.it  or  order  into  effect,  or 
where  a  question  of  fact,  other  than  upon  the  pleadings  shall  arise,  upon  motion 
or  otherwise,  in  any  stage  of  the  action.  The  report  of  the  referees  shall  stand  as 
the  decision  of  the  court  upon  a  trial,  subject  in  like  manner  to  be  excepted  to  and 
reviewed. 

Independent  of  this  mode  of  procedure,  parties  to  a  question  in  difiijrence,  which 
might  be  the  subject  of  a  civil  action,  may,  without  action,  agree  upon  a  case 
containing  the  facts  upon  which  the  controversy  depends,  and  present  a  submis- 
sion of  the  same  to  any  court  which  would  have  jurisdiction  if  an  action  had 
been  brought.  But  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  parties  it  must  appear  by  affida- 
vit that  the  controversy  is  real  and  the  proceedings  in  good  faith.  The  court  shall 
render  judgment  thereon  as  if  an  action  were  depending,  and  the  judgment  may 
be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  rendered  in  an  action,  and  shall, 
in  like  manner  be  subject  to  appeal. 

Many  of  the  old  rules  of  evidence  regulating  trials,  and  which  seem  to  have 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supjjressing  tmth  and  increasing  litigation,  have 
been  abolished.  The  cw!e  declares  that  no  person  offered  as  a  witness  shall  be 
excluded  by  reason  of  liis  interest  in  the  event  of  the  action.  This  rule,  how- 
ever, does  not  apply  to  a  party  to  the  action,  nor  to  any  person  for  whose  imme- 
diate benefit  it  is  prosecuted  or  defended ;  nor  to  any  assignor  of  a  thing  in  action, 
assigned  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  a  witness. 

The  action  to  obtain  discovery,  under  oath,  in  aid  of  the  prosccHtion  or  defence. 
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of  another  action  is  abolished.  A  party  to  an  action  may,  however,  le  examined 
as  a  witness  at  the  instance  of  the  adverse  party,  and  for  that  purpose  may  be 
compelled,  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  examination  as 
any  other  witness,  to  testify  either  at  the  trial  or  conditionally,  or  upon  commis- 
sion. For  good  cause  shown,  such  examination  may  be  allowed  before  trial. 
The  examination  of  the  party  may  be  rebutted  by  adverse  testimony.  A  person 
also,  for  whose  immediate  benefit  the  action  is  prosecuted  or  defended,  though  not 
a  party  to  the  action,  may  be  examined  as  a  witness  in  the  same  manner,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  of  examination,  as  if  he  were  named  as  a  party. 

In  relation  to  the  admission  or  inspection  of  writings,  a  simple  rule  is  prescribed. 
Either  party  may  exhibit  to  the  other,  or  to  his  attorney,  at  any  time  before  the 
trial,  any  paper  material  to  the  action,  and  request  an  admission,  in  writing,  of 
its  genuineness.  If  the  adverse  party  do  not  admit  it,  and  the  party  exhibiting  it 
be  afterwards  put  to  the  expense  of  proving  it,  and  it  be  finally  proved  or  ?dmit- 
ted  on  the  trial,  the  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  party  refusing,  the  admission. 
The  court  may  also,  on  due  notice,  order  either  party  to  give  to  the  oiher,  within  a 
specified  time,  an  inspection  and  copy,  or  permission  to  tate  a  copy  of  a  paper  in 
his  possession  or  under  his  control,  containing  evidence  relating  to  the  merhs  of 
the  action,  or  the  defence  therein.  If  compliance  with  the  order  be  refused,  the 
court  may  exclude  the  paper  from  being  given  in  evidence,  or  punish"  the  party 
refusing,  or  both. 

On  the  subject  of  costs,  moderate  specific  allowances  prescribed  in  the  code  are 
given  according  to  the  character  of  the  proceedings.  To  the  clerk,  in  a  civil  ac- 
tion, a  fee  of  two  dollars  only,  is  allowed  for  all  his  services,  except  for  copies  of 
papers. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  a  portion  of  this  code.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that 
we  have  merely  presented  an  imperfect  outline  of  it.  It  contains  moie  than  four 
hundred  sections,  and  is  full  on  the  matters  which  relate  to  jurisdiction,  parties, 
limitation,  trial,  evidence,  judgment,  execution,  appeal,  &c.  in  civil  actions. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  it,  simplicity  and  cheapness  seem  to  be  the  great  ends 
desired,  and  if  properly  carried  out  by  the  courts,  it  must  and  will  produce  a  rad- 
ical revolution,  at  once  elevating  to  the  profession,  and  beneficial  to  the  people. 
The  senseless  jargon — tedious  and  unnecessary  forms — uncertainty  resulting  from 
the  subtle  distinctions  between  modes  of  remedy — perplexity  and  conflict  of  de- 
cisions arising  on  mere  matters  of  form — dubious  litigation — confusion  between 
leo-al  and  equitable  rights— the  absurdity  of  many  of  the  common  law  rules  of 
evidence,  and  the  onerous  taxation  produced  by  lawsuits,  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
removed  by  this  code,  and  in  their  place,  simple  and  intelligible  rules  substituted. 

It  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  that  for  several  years  past  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Missouri  has  made  many  attempts  to  simplify  the  proceedings 
of  courts  of  justice.  The  press  of  the  State  has  also  discussed  the  ques- 
tion, and  an  excellent  pamphlet  by  Judge  Wells,  published  in  the  summer 
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of  1847,  contains  not  only  many  of  the  reforms  and  amendments  as  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  but  suggests  the  principles  of  a  code  as  plain,  and 
if  anything  more  simple,  and  less  expensive — particularly  on  that  branch  of  the 
subject  relating  to  the  joinder  of  action.  In  the  "petition"  of  Judge  Wells, 
similar  to  the  "  complaint "  of  the  New  York  system,  any  cause  of  action,  whether 
in  law  or  equity,  or  both,  may  be  embraced  ;  nor  did  it  matter  what  kind  of  action, 
if  at  law,  would  under  the  old  practice  be  required — whether  debt,  covenant,  as- 
sumpsit, trespass,  &c.,  and  whether  relating  to  real  or  personal  property,  or  injury 
to  person  or  property,  they  can  all  be  joined  in  one  action.  It  was  also  required, 
that  in  all  actions  on  instruments  of  writing,  the  same  should  be  affixed  to  the  pe- 
tition. The  defence  termed  an  "answer,"  was  equally  simple,  and  the  defendant 
could,  under  it,  make  his  defence  to  the  action  without  the  risk  of  being  compelled 
to  suffer  judgment  when  he  has  a  just  defence.  It  also  prescribed  numerous  brief, 
plain  and  comprehensive  forms  of  procedure,  and  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
our  next  General  Assembly. 

[Since  writing  our  remarks  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  have  read 
Judge  Wells' pamphlet  on  "Law  Reform  in  Missouri,"  and  we  frankly 
admit  that  our  first  impressions  strongly  incline  us  to  favor  his  views 
in  regard  to  abolishing  the  present  forms  of  action.  They  are,  and 
ever  have  been,  great  sources  of  vexation,  cost  and  delay,  and  it  may 
be  well  questioned,  whether  certainty,  one  of  the  primary  objects  of 
these  different  forms,  has  ever  been  promoted  by  them,  at  any  time 
since  their  adoption. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  most  lucid  exposition  of  the  absurdities 
involved  in  our  system  of  practice,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  legislature;  with  the  remark,  however,  that  it  is 
possible  when  the  subject  is  thoroughly  examined,  objections  to  the 
change  may  be  discovered,  which  do  not  present  themselves  with  tho- 
first  impressions. — Editors.] 


ART.  IV.— THE  THEORY  OF  LIFE  AND  HAPPINESS. 


BY  JOSEPH  ORMROD. 


Having  by  the  special  favor  of  the  proprietors  obtained  permission  to  use  the 
pages  of  the  "  Journal"  as  a  depository  for  my  lucubrations,  although  not  quite 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  I  may  thus  appropriate  them,  I  am  disposed^  like 
many  others,  to  take  advantage  of  what  may  be  but  a  qualilied  license,  I  put 
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iherefore  .1  liberal  construction  upon  it  and  stretch  the  privilege»Bo  as  to  use  it  ad 
libitum  for  my  own  gratilication,  and  as  the  freaks  of  my  own  fancy  may  dictate. 

Of  this  fact  the  readers  of  the  "  Journal"  have,  no  doubt,  ere  now  become  suffi- 
ciently aware,  if  they  have  not  they  soon  will,  and  without  being  much  gratified 
at  the  discovery.  I  can  only  plead  in  extenuation  of  my  obtrusiveness  into  the 
pages  of  the  aforesaid  excellent  monthly,  and  offer  as  an  apology  for  the  much 
writing  which  I  do  now,  and  which  I  expect  hereafter  to  perpetrate,  that  those 
pages  have  become  a  kind  of  safety-valve  through  wiiich  I  can  discharge  any  too 
active  ideas,  when  so  strongly  impinging  against  the  pia  mater  as  to  be  apparently 
perilous  for  me  to  retain  them. 

What  I  have  heretofore  'essayed'  for  the  "Journal"  in  my  literary  character 
being  designed  pro  bono  publico,  for  the  public  benefit,  and  ii  especial  for  the 
edification  of  my  readers,  has,  no  doubt,  been  altogether  unattractive  and  regarded 
as  dull  and  heavy  matter  void  of  interest.  Now  as,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  times  and  the  prevailing  sentiment,  it  would  be  a  grave  fault  in  me  to  overlook 
popular  considerations,  and  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  people  now-a-days, 
do  not  care  for  edihcation^ut  seek  only  how  to  be  amused,  I  have  thought  it  ex- 
pedient, in  order  to  propitiate  my  readers,  and  to  redeem  rcy  character  from  the 
reproach  of  dullness,  (which,  indeed,  I  have  a  contempt  for  myself)  to  lay  aside 
my  gravity  and  attempt  something  in  the  sprightly  vein. 

Being,  however,  in  my  literary  exercitations,  unused  to  the  lighter  moods,  I  am 
fearful  lest  the  vagaries  which  I  may  indulge  in  should  more  resemble  the  gam- 
hols  of  a  bruin  than  the  movements  of  any  more  graceful  animal,  but  since  there 
is  a  seeming  necessity  now  for  me  to  hazard  something  in  this  way,  I  must  go  on 
and  make  the  best  figure  I  can. 

I  can  do  nothing,  however,  without  a  subject,  and  a  subject  may  lead  me  again 
to  moralizing. 

"While  in  quest  of  something  suited  to  an  occasion  so  unwonted,  I  have  been 
cpgilating  this  hour  upon  things  in  general.  In  the  vagrant  mood  I  have  thus  got 
into,  with  my  thoughts  turned  this  way  and  that,  I  have  finally  got  to  brooding 
over  human  hopes  and  human  wishes,  and  since  I  see  not  what  better  I  can  do, 
I  will  £ven  pursue  their  bent. 

I  will  regard  myself  as  a  mere  looker-on  and  fancy  myself  standing  aloof  from 
the  universal  scramble  for  power,  place,  and  pelf,  which  is  going  on  among  my 
congeners  in  the  busy  world. 

I  must  retain  my  sympathies,  indeed,  for  the  actors  and  sufferers  in  the  strife, 
but  otherwise  let  it  be  supposed  that  f  have  no  farther  concern  in  the  matter. 
Without  this  species  of  abstraction,  or  as  it  were  spiritualization,  I  should  scarcely 
indeed  have  the  power,  while  contemplating  the  follies  of  life,  to  make  cut  of 
them  any  profitable  speculation  which  I  could  turn  over  to  the  readers  of  th^ 
Journal  for  their  especial  benefit — they  will  observe  here  ihatl  cannot  yet  forego 
nfy  regard  for  them. 
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As  it  is,  and  being  by  virtue  of  the  aforesaid  abstractedness,  exempt,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  from  the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  I  have  afrived  at  certain  moment- 
ous conclusions  relating  to  human  interests,  which  I  shall  forthwith  proceed  to 
lay  before  them,  in  the  confidence  that  they  will  be  rej^arded  as  irrefragajjle  truths 
not  to  be  questioned.  For  since  I  have  thus  withdrawn  myself  from  all  partici- 
pation in  worldly  concerns,  my  judgment  is  of  course  free  from  the  bias  of  inter- 
ested feelings. 

I  have,  as  1  said,  been  speculating  \ipon  human  hopes  and  human  wishes — 
their  reasonableness  and  unreasonableness,  and  the  frequent  disappointments 
Avhich  attend  them.  I  have,  as  in  duty  bound,  maturely  weighed  and  considered 
the  different  views  and  opinions  entertained  by  others,  as  to  what  the  world  will 
aflord,  and  the  advantage  to  be  made  out  of  things  as  they  are ;  for  as  to  making 
them  better,  and  setting  the  world  to  rights — an  endeavor  which  I  have  all  my 
life  been  engaged  in — I  have  given  up  the  attempt  in  despair,  as  hitherto  I  have 
met  with  no  kind  of  success.  I  have  neither  been  able  to  control  the  nature  of 
man  nor  to  regulate  the  elements;  and,  as  if  a  singular  fatality  attended  upon  my 
endeavors,  I  have  failed  even  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  what  ought  to  be  is,  and  thai  all 
the  evils  and  errors  we  fall  into  come  from  a  misapprehension  of  what  things  are 
^that  we  have  only  to  see  clearly  and  think  understandingly  and  we  shall  find 
all  right.  Each  man  has  his  theory  of  human  life  and  ITiave  mine.  This  theory 
I  would  gladly  unfold,  but  to  do  so  in  full  would  require  an  entire  volume  of  the 
"Journal,"  I  have  neither  time  nor  space  therefore,  for  the  task.  But  since  I 
have  entered  upon  the  subject,  I  will  give  some  of  the  outlines,  and  compress 
what  I  can  info  my  narrow  limits.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  very  novel  in  what 
I  have  to  say ;  a  great  deal  has  been  said  on  the  same  subject  by  others,  in  all 
times,  although  in  another  form.  But  to  come  to  the  point — the  only  real  object 
in  life  is  happiness  ;  this  is  what  all  equally  pursue,  though  only  one  in  a  thous- 
and seeks  it  in  the  right  path,  and  this  one  often  get*  jostled  out  of  it  by  so  many 
others  running  counter  to  his  direction. 

'  If  found  at  all,'  as  said  by  an  ingenious  author,  '  it  is  generally  at  our  elbow,' 
and  consists  in  little  besides  a  placid  temper  and  contented  mind. 

My  speculations  at  present,  therefore,  will  be  limited  to  the  inquiry  as  to  what 
are  the  best  means  for  obtaining  happiness,  or  if  this  is  considered  to  be  a  nega- 
tive rather  than  a  positive  state,  1  will  discuss  the  means  by  which  we  may  be 
enabled  the  most  effectually  to  shun  discontent  and  uneasiness.  Our  command 
over  external  circumstances  is  exceedingly  limited;  we  can,  for  the  most  part, 
only  so  discipline  the  mind,  that  they  shall  not  have  the  power  permanently  to 
disturb  its  tranquility. 

"  The  mind  is  its  own  place, 

Can  malje  a  Heaven  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heaven." 

Much  depends  upon   physical  temperament,   or  upon  constitutional  causes 
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peculiar  to  each  individual;  and  whether  these  be  of  organic  or  mental  origin,  "we 
can  exercise  over  them  but  a  limited  control. 

But  much  more  depends  upon  those  habitual  states  of  feeling  produced  by  the 
passions  or  emotions  of  the  mind ;  and  fortunately,  the^e  are  of  a  nature  which 
admits  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  their  being  regulated.  My  chief  concern  at 
present,  will  accordingly  be  with  the  passions,  the  principal  of  which,  and  their 
.several  effects  upon  the  human  mind  and  character,  I  will  briefly  notice.  Some 
of  these  are  favorable,  and  some  unfavorable  to  my  purpose  ia  the  enquiry  after 
happiness. 

And  first,  in  regard  to  such  as  are  unfavorable,  I  will  set  down,  Avarice,  Pride, 
Ambition,  and  irritability.  Avarice  })roduces  anxiety  and  pure  selfishness  ;  and 
no  exclusively  selfish  man  can,  in  my  estimation  be  happy,  he  has  no  sympathies 
for  others,  and  none  can  ever  sympathize  with  him ;  he  is  in  solitude  even  while 
in  the  midst  of  social  life.  Avarice  is  among  the  basest  of  passions  and  one 
which  often  leads  its  victim  to  the  commission  of  many  crimes. 

Pride  (the  abuse  of  self-esteem)  meets  with  incessant  disappointments  which 
fester  in  the  mind,  and  leave  it  always  in  a  morbid  state.  The  proud  man  too  is 
apt  to  be  irritable  and  suspicious. 

Ambition  is  too  exciting  and  restless  a  passion  to  permit  of  any  permanently 
tranquil  feelings,  and  excitement  to  any  great  degree  is  fatal  to  happiness.  That 
no  irritable  man  can  be  happy  is  a  truism  which  stands  in  no  need  of  illustration. 
Of  the  passions  or  emotions  favorable  to  happiness,  I  will  mention  Hope,  Van- 
ity, and  Benevolence,  if  this  latter  may  properly  be  included  in  the  same  category 
with  the  passions. 

Hope  sheds  her  sweet  influence  over  every  thing,  and  possesses  a  power  over 
the  heart  of  man  which  is  boundless.  In  the  words  of  an  interesting  writer, 
"it  supports  him  under  every  difficulty  and  the  blackest  misfortune,  when  all  is 
lost  he  will  not  believe  himself  lost;  it  gleams  through  the  bars,  and  opens  the 
locks  of  a  prison ;  nor  will  i^bandon  him  even  at  the  gallows." 

Our  early  days  are  gilded  over  by  this  delightful  passion,  as  resembling  in 
this  spring  of  our  lives,  the  sweet  spring  of  the  year,  or  as  it  has  been  exquisitely 
described, — "  The  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth."  Hope  may  encounter  a 
thousand  disappointments,  but  still  it  survives  and  imparts  its  soothing  influence. 
And  vanity  is  almost  as  elastic;  the  vam  man  will  console  himself  in  a  thousand 
ways  for  the  disappointments  which  he  sutlers,  nor  is  he  over  nice  in  the  distinc- 
tions which  he  covets.  He  will  even  encounter  contempt  and  ridicule,  rather  than 
not  come  into  notice,  as  the  man  who  boasted  that  George  II  had  spoken  to  him, 
and'when  asked  what  he  said,  it  was  found  to  be — '  You  rascal,  what  are  you 
doing  in  my  garden .''  The  passion  of  vanity  is  mostly  a  harmless  one,  and  I 
invoke  for  it  the  good  natured  indulgence  of  my  readers  wherever  they  find  it ; 
he  who  entertains  it  gains  by  it  a  certain  amount  of  gratification,  and  it  rarely 
happens  that  any  one  is  a  loser  thereby. 
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The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  it,  when  in  the  greatest  excess,  is  that  it  is  ridic- 
ulous; 

"Almighty  vanity  to  thee  we  owe 

Our  zest  of  pleasure,  and  our  balm  of  woe." 

Benevolence  I  regard  as  an  essential  clement  in  every  constitution  that  is  hap- 
pily organized.  It  is  almost  synonymous  with  virtue,  which  Helvetius  defines 
to  be  a  desire  for  the  geneial  good.  Without  virtue  there  can  be  no  happiness, 
although  1  am  far  from  believing  with  Epicurus  that  virtue  alone  constitutes  hap- 
piness. The  purest  source  of  pleasure,  however,  comes  from  the  consciousness 
of  doing  good — of  having  been  instrumental  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  others. 
This  is  a  cheap  means  of  enjoyment,  and  one  that  is  within  the  reach  ol  all,  both 
rich  and  poor,  if  it  be  only  in  administering  a  cup  of  cold  vi'ater  to  parched  lips, 
or  in  applying  soothing  words  to  wounded  feelings. 

And  if  this  truth  could  be  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all,  so  as 
to  bring  about  an  universal  interchange  of  good  offices,  and  universal,  kind,  tole- 
rant, and  charitable  feelings,  what  a  superabundance  of  happiness  might  there 
not  be  in  the  world. 

So  much,  at  least,  as  above  stated,  depends  upon  our  passions,  which  when 
well  regulated  conduce  to  our  happiness. 

Although  we  cannot  "altogether  transmute  our  nature,  we  may  effect  much  as 
regards  native  propensities,  by  the  exercise  of  a  correct  discipline.  Habits  of 
thought,  feeling  and  action  govern  our  lives;  we  may  guard  against,  or  correct 
evil  habits  and  induce  good  ones.  We  may,  by  perseverance,  suppress,  in  a  great 
measure,  one  set  of  impulses,  and  cherish  another  into  life  and  vigor  by  indul- 
gence— having  a  due  regard  to  the  cardinal  virtue,  prudence,  in  the  limits  we 
prescribe. 

It  is  to  our  affections  that  we  must  mainly  look  for  happiness,  but  we  stand  in 
continual  need  of  entertainment  for  the  mind,  (our  rational  nature,) — this  we  can 
only  find  in  mental  activity — in  the  pursuit  of  some  rational  object  to  be  supplied 
by  business,  literature,  or  the  investigations  of  science.  Without  some  such  ob- 
ject we  can,  indeed,  have  but  little  enjoyment  of  life ;  and  when  there  is  none  im- 
posed by  necessity,  as  in  the  ordinary  associations  of  men,  it  behooves  us  to  sub- 
stitute factitious  ones. 

Some  object  of  pursuit  we  must  have,  or  we  should  soon  weary  of  life — such 
is  our  nature. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  object  which  a  man  has  before 
him,  as  associated  with  the  circumstances,  character,  and  condition  of  the  individ- 
ual— upon  the  es;imate  he  forinsof  it,  and  the  views  which  he  entertains  regard- 
ing it.  Our  opinions  of  things  are  according  to  our  views  of  them,  and  our  ac- 
tions are  determined  by  our  opinions ;  it  is  therefore  important  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, that  our  views  should  be  correct. 

Correct  views  of  things  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  right  ani  constant  use 
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of  our  faculties  of  obseivation  and  reflection  ;  by  a  diligent  cultivation  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  divested  as  much  as  possible  of  ail  preconceived  opinions. 

Philosophers  say  that  men  make  a  wrong  estimate  of  things.  They  are  too 
apt,  when  they  become  deeply  interested  in  an  object,  to  look  at  its  attainment  as 
an  end,  when  it  should  be  regarded  only  as  a  means. 

Th'is  is  almost  universally  the  case  with  money  seekers,  and  it  has  for  a  con- 
comitant this  additional  evil,  that  their  eagerness  for  obtaining  it  has  the  effect  of 
obscuring  the  understanding,  and  confounding  in  their  nriinds  the  distinctions  of 
right  and  wrong.  In  this  way,  and  for  want  of  a  due  regulation  of  the  mind  and 
passions,  the  pursuits  of  men  become  too  exclusively  material,  and  they  lose  all 
enthusiasm,  if  not  all  regard  for  virtue.  They  are  under  the  influence  of  excite- 
ment and  are  habitually  looking  beyond  the  mind  for  that  which  is  to  be  found 
only  within  it. 

It  is  the  all  absorbing,  and  all  devouring  passion  of  money  making  which,  in 
modern  days,  robs  us  of  the  true  social  affections,  and  deprives  us  of  those  sim- 
ple enjoyments  which  otherwise  would  be  so  easily  obtained  in  the  interchange 
of  mutual  good  offices. 

Whither  are  we  people  of  the  West  and  of  the  United  States  tending  ?  To 
what  goal  ?  We  cannot  remain  stationarj'.  Is  our  course  then  one  of  upward 
or  downward  tendency  ? 

Our  thoughts  are  all  given  up  to  low  politics,  to  trade,  to  commerce,  to  place 
hunting;  and  society — what  we  call  such — contains  no  correctives,  offers  nothing 
which  can  in  any  degree  tend  to  raise  our  aspirations  to  higher  and  worthier 
objects. 

Mammon  has  become  our  God,  and  Mammonism  our  religion.  '  We  havs  lost 
our  faith  in  the  Noble,  the  Beautiful,  the  Just ;  we  have  lost  onr  faith  in  the 
Highest,  and  have  come  to  believe  in  a  worship  the  lowest,  even  Mammon,' — ■ 

"  Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 

From  Heaven  ;  for  even  in  Heaven  his  looks  and  thoughts 

Were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more 

The  riches  cf  Heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 

Than  aught  divine  or  holy  else  enjoy'd 

In  heatilio  vision." 

'=  Give  US  dollars,  dollars,  and  acres  of  land,"  is  the  incessant  cry  of  avarice 
and  cupidity  ;  and  these  are  sought  after  and  accumulated  at  the  expense  and  sac- 
rifice of  nearly  all  the  charities  of  life,  until  the  world  has  become  heartless. 

Is  this  system  to  prevail  forever .'  Is  society  incapable  of  being  difierenlly  or- 
ganized, or  has  man  no  higher  or  more  glorious  a  Jestiny  allotted  him  than  to  be 
forever  grovelling  in  the  dirt? 

Tell  us,  0  ye  philosophers,  so  skilled  in  the  intricacies  of  the  human  heart, 
and  the  mysteries  of  man's  nature,  what  are  the  potent  means  we  shall  employ 
in  the  work  of  regeneration  ? 

Instruct  us  by  what  modes  of  discipline,  or  by  what  enticements  to  reclaim  the 
headlong  race,  and  confer  happiness  upon  the  species. 
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ART.  v.— REMINGTON'S  BRIDGE. 

FROM  THE   air  lu  HANTS'  MAGAZINE. 

Those  who  have  read  the  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  ragged  and 
liungry  Genius,  as  told  by  the  sufferers  themselves  in  Johnson's  Life  of 
Savage  and  in  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  will  listen  to  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  addressed  to  a  distinguished  gentleman  in  this  country, 
a  chapter  of  autobiography,  with  like  interest;  for,  like  those  narra- 
tives, it  not  only  describes  the  trials,  but  is  written,  also,  with  the  en- 
ergetic pen  of  Genius. 

The  writer  is  Mr.  J.  R.  Remington,  a  young  man,  a  Virginian  by 
birth.  After  residing  for  a  while  in  Alabama,  a  few  years  since  ho 
went  to  Washington,  and  exhibited  there  the  models  and  drawings  of 
several  ingenious  and  (as  they  have  since  proved)  valuable  mechani- 
cal inventions  of  his  own.  At  Washington  he  made  little  headway. 
One  of  his  inventions  was  a  bridge,  constructed  on  a  novel  principle, 
or  rather  a  principle  newly  applied,  and  by  which  bridges  of  timber 
of  great  length  can  be  thrown  across  rivers  and  wide  railroad  cuts 
without  intermediate  support.  People  looked  and  admired  ;  but  some- 
how, although  they  saw  much  that  was  strikingly  original,  they  could 
not  see  how  the  contrivances  were  to  be  made  practically  useful.  Ful- 
ton's first  steamboat  drew  crowds  of  such  admirers  round  it  when  it 
was  on  the  stocks. 

Mr.  Remington  was  not  discouraged.  We  are  sometimes  apt  to 
look  upon  the  mechanical  and  mathematical  turn  of  mind  as  natu- 
rally dry,  crabbed  and  cold.  Yet  thefe  can  be  no  doubt  (and  multi- 
tude of  brilliant  examples,  of  late  years,  attest  the  fact)  that  the 
great  mechanical  inventor  is  borne  up  by  as  much  of  the  "  ardor  of 
confident  genius,"  the  "  evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  and  feels  as  sen- 
sibly "  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for"  as  the  great  poet,  or  any  of 
those  whom  we  are  more  apt  to  class  among  geniuses  of  more  exalted 
mood.  The  source  of  the  mistake  seems  to  be  the  very  excess  of  im- 
agination in  him,  and  the  lack  of  it  in  us ;  while  we,  having  eyes,  See 
not  the  end,  but  the  means  only,  he  is  looking  at  the  end ;  while  we 
think  of  the  dull  machinery  and  the  uncouth  figures  Avith  which  he 
works,  his  thoughts  are  running  forwards  and  soaring  upwards  to  results 
worked  out,  complete  ! 

Mr.  Remington  went  to  England,  arriving  in  London  early  in  Jan- 
tiary,  1847.  He  went,  to  use  his  striking  language,  in  "search  of  a 
man  ;"  like  the  old  philosopher,  he  sought  but  for  one  mind  capabla 
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of  sympathetic  appreciation.     He  carried  with  him  his  plans,  a  teem- 
ing brain,  a  letter  of  introduction,  and  an  empty  purse. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Remington's  success  has  been  told  by  the  lips  of 
others,  as  was  most  meet ;  we  leave  it  to  himself  to  describe  his  strug- 
gles and  probation.  His  letter  would  be  marred  by  any  attempt  on 
our  part  to  add  or  amplify. 

Stafford,  Staffordshire,  August  15,  1848. 

My  dear  Sir  : — I  should  have  written  sooner,  but  that  I  had  nothing 
pleasant  to  say.  I  reached  London  on  the  1st  of  January,  184V,  with- 
out money  or  friends,  which  was  just  the  thing  I  desired  when  I  left 
America,  and  just  the  thing,  I  assure  you,  I  will  never  desire  again.  I 
commenced  operations  at  once,  on  the  supposition  that,  in  this  over- 
grown city,  I  would  at  least  enlist  one  man.  But  Englishmen  are  not 
Americans.  An  Englishman  will  advance  any  amount  on  an  abso- 
lute certainty,  but  not  one  penny  where  there  is  the  slightest  risk,  if 
he  got  the  whole  world  by  it.  I  spent  the  first  five  months  looking  for 
this  man  with  unparalleled  perseverance  and  industry,  living  for  less 
than  three  pence  per  day.  I  am  convinced  that  few  persons  in  Lon- 
don know  so  much  of  that  incomprehensibly  large  city  as  myself.  But 
alas  !•  my  wardrobe  was  gone  to  supply  me  with  wretchedly  baked 
corn  bread,  on  which  I  lived  entirely.  I  slept  on  straw,  for  which  I 
paid  a  half  penny  per  night.  I  became  ragged  and  filthy,  and  could 
no  longer  go  among  men  of  business.  Up  to  this  time  my  spirits  never 
sunk,  nor  did  they  then;  but  my  sufferings  were  great.  My  limbs  dis- 
torted with  rheumatism,  induced  by  cold  and  exposure — my  face  and 
head  swelled  to  a  most  unnatural  size  with  cold  and  toothache,  and 
those  who  slept  in  the  same  horrid  den  as  myself  were  wretched  street 
beggars,  the  very  cleanest  of  them  literally  alive  with  all  manner  of 
creeping  things.  But  I  was  no  beggar.  I  never  begged,  nor  ever  asked 
,a  favor  of  any  man  since  I  came  to  England.  Ask  George  Bancroft 
who  I  called  upon  two  or  three  times,  if  ever  I  asked  the  slightest  fa- 
vorj  or  even  presumed  upon  the  letter  you  gave  me  to  him.  I  did 
write  him  a  note,  asking  him  to  come  and  witness  the  triumph  of  open- 
ing the  bridge  at  the  Gardens,  and  delivered  the  note  at  his  own  house 
myself;  and  although  Prince  Albert  came,' I  never  got  even  a  reply  to 
my  note.  If  Bancroft  had  come,  and  been  the  man  to  have  only  re- 
cognized me  in  m.y  rags  as  I  was,  it  would  have  saved  me  much  sub- 
sequent suffering.  I  will  not  believe  that  Bancroft  ever  saw  my  note, 
for  his  deportment  to  me  was  ever  kind. 

The  succeeding  three  months  after  the  first  five  I  will  not  detail,  up 
to  the  time  I  commenced  to  build  the  bridge.     I  will  not  harrow  up 
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my  feelings  to  write,  nor  pain  your  kind  heart  to  read  the  incidents  of 
those  ninety  days.     My  head  turned  grey,  and  I  must  have  died  but 
for  the  Jews,  who  did  give  me  one  shilling  down  for  my  acknowledg- 
ment for  £10  on  demand.     These  wicked  robberies  have  amounted  to 
several  %iuidred  pounds,   every  penny  of  which  I  have  had  to  pay 
subsequently;  for,  since  my  success  at  Stafford,  not  a  man  in  England 
who  can  read,  but  knows  my  address.     It  cost  me  £10  to  obtain  the 
shilling  with  which  I  paid  my  admittance  into  the  Royal  Zoological 
Gardens,  where  1  succeeded,  after  much   mortification,  in  getting  the 
ghost  of  a  model  made  of  the  bridge.     The  model,  although  a  bad  one, 
astonished  every  body.     Every  engineer  of  celebrity  in   London  was 
called  in  to  decide  whether  it  was  practicable  to  throw  it  across  the 
lake.     Four  or  five  of  them,  at  the  final  decision,   declared  that  the 
model  before  them  was  passing  strange,  but  that  it  could  not  be  carried 
to  a  much  greater  length  than  the  length  of  the  model.     This  was  the 
point  of  life  ox  death  with  me.     I  was  standing  amidst  men  of  the 
supposed  greatest  talent  as  civil  engineers  that  the  world  could  pro- 
duce, and  the  point  decided  against  me  !     This  one  time  alone  were 
my  whole  energies  ever  aroused.     1  never  talked  before — I  was  hag- 
gard and  faint  for  want  of  food — my  spirits  sunk  in  sorrow  in  view  of 
my  mournful  prospects — clothes  I  had  none — yet,  standing  over  this 
model,  did  I  battle  with  those  men.     Every  word  I  uttered  came  from 
my  inmost  soul,  and  was  big  witli  truth — every  argument  carried  con- 
viction.    The  effect  on  those  men  was  like  magic — indeed,  they  must 
have  been  devils  not  to  have  believed  under   the  circumstances.     / 
succeeded.     My  agreement  with  the  proprietor  was,  that  I  should  su- 
perintend the  construction  of  the  bridge  without  any  pay  whatever, 
but  during  the  time  of  the  building  I  might  sleep  in  the  Gardens,  and 
if  the   bridge  should  succeed,  it   should  be    called  "  Remington's 
Bridge."     I  lodged  in  an  old  noil's  cage,  not  strong  enough  for  a  lion, 
but  by  putting  some  straw  upon  the  floor,  held  me  very  well,  and  indeed 
was  a  greater  luxury  than  I  had  for  many  months.     The  carpenters 
that  worked  on  the  bridge  sometimes   gave  me  part  of  their  dinner. 
On  this  I  lived,  and  was  comparatively  happy.     It  was  a  little  novel, 
however,  to  see  a  man  in  rags  directing  gentlemanly  looking  head  car- 
penters.    The  bridge  triumphed,  and  the  cost  was  £8,   and  was    the 
greatest  hit  ever  made  in  London.     The  money  made  by  it  is  astonish- 
ingly great,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  crossing  it,  paying  toll, 
besides  being  the  great  attraction  to  the  Gardens.     Not  a  publication 
in  London  but  what  has  written  largely  upon  it.     Although  I  have 
never  received  a  penny,  nor  never  will  for  building  the  bridge,  I  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Tyler,  the  proprietor,  for  he  has  done  all  fully 
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that  he  promised  to  do — that  was  to  call  it  "  RemlngtoA's  Bridge." 
The  largest  wood  cut  perhaps  ever  made  in  the  world,  is  made  of  the 
bridge.  Every  letter  of  my  name  is  nearly  as  large  as  myself.  The 
bridge  to  this  day  is  the  prominent  curiosity  of  the  Gardens.  You 
can't  open  a  paper  but  you  may  find  "  Remington's  Bridge."  Soon  af- 
ter it  was  built  I  have  frequently  seen  hundreds  of  men  looking  at  the 
large  picture  of  the  bridge  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  and  envying 
Eemington,  when  I  have  stood  unknown  in  the  crowd,  literally  starv- 
ing. However,  the  great  success  of  the  bridge  gave  me  some  credit 
with  a  tailor.  I  got  a  suit  of  clothes  and  some  shirts — ^a  clean  shirt. 
Any  shirt  was  great,  but  a  clean  shirt — 0  God,  what  a  luxury ! 
Thousands  of  cards  were  left  for  me  at  the  Gardens,  and  men  came  to 
see  the  bridge  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  with  all  my  due 
bills  in  the  hands  of  the  hell-born  Jews,  of  course  I  had  to  slope,  and 
came  down  to  Stafford.  I  first  built  the  mill,  which  is  the  most  popu- 
lar patent  ever  taken  in  England.  The  coffee  pot  and  many  other 
small  patents  take  exceedingly  well.  The  drainage  of  Tixall  Mea- 
dows is  the  greatest  triumph  I  have  yet  had  in  England.  The  carriage 
bridge  for  Earl  Talbot  is  a  most  majestic  and  wonderfully  beautiful 
thing.  Dukes,  marquesses,  earls,  lords,  &c.,  and  their  ladies  are  com- 
ing to  see  it  from  all  parts.  I  have  now  more  orders  for  bridges  from 
the  aristocracy  than  I  can  execute  in  ten  years,  if  I  would  do  them. 
Indeed,  I  have  been  so  much  among  the  aristocracy  of  late,  that  what 
with  high  living,  being  so  sudden  a  transition  from  starving,  I  have 
been  compelled  to  go  through  a  course  of  medicine,  and  am  just  now 
convalescent.  Of  course,  anything  once  built  precludes  the  possibility 
of  taking  a  patent  in  England,  but  its  merits  and  value  are  beyond  all 
calculation,  A  permanent,  beautiful,  and  steady  bridge  may  be  thrown 
across  a  river  half  a  mile  wide,  out  of  the  reach  of  floods,  and  with- 
out anything  touching  the  water,  at  the  most  inconsiderable  expense. 
The  American  patent  is  well  secured  at  home  I  know.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  build  a  few  more  bridges  of  larger  and  larger  spans,  and  one 
of  them  a  railroad  bridge,  in  order  that  I  may  perfect  myself  in  them  so 
as  to  commence  fair  when  I  reach  America.  I  have  a  great  many 
more  accounts  of  my  exploits  since  I  come  to  StafFo-rd,  but  must  defer 
sending  them  until  the  next  time.  I  beg  you  will  write  me,  for  now, 
since  a  correspondence  is  opened,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  something 
about  England.  I  know  it  well.  I  have  dined  with  earls,  and  from 
that  down — down — down — down  to  where  the  knives,  forks,  and  plates 
are  chained  to  the  table  for  fear  they  should  be  stolen. 
I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  Remington. 
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The  bridge  erected  in  the  Surrey  Gardens  waa-described  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day  with  some  minuteness.  The  London  Morning  Ad- 
xertisef  of  September  7, 1847,  speaks  of  it  as  follows  : 

Remington's  Aerial  Bridge. — This  very  wonderful  and  highly  ingenious  struc- 
ture, the  model  of  which  was  described  in  tiie  Morning  Adveriiser  of  Thursday 
last,  w*as  ^ipiterday  thrown  open  to  the  visiters  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens, 
large  numbers  of  whom  repeatedly  crossed  and  recrossed  it,  and  expressed  a  gen- 
eral astonishment  at  the  strength  of  a  fabric  composed  of  such  slender  materials. 
Tlie  inventor  of  this  bridge  is  Mr.  Remington,  of  Alabama,  agentleman  who  has 
])erfected  several  contrivances  of  great  utiHty  in  several  departments  of  art,  and 
who,  ia  the  present  instance,  has  demonstrated  the  extent  to  which  the  economy 
of  materials  may  be  carried  even  iu  the  greatest  works.     At  the  first  view,  Mr. 
l\emington''s  bridge  would  impress  the  spectator  witn  the  idea  that  it  was  utterly 
inadequate  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  solitary  passenger;  and  after  he  has  undeceived 
himself  upon  its  capabihties  in  that  respect,  he  will  be  completely  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  prodigious  strength  which  it  exerts.     On  consideration,  however,  of 
the  peculiarities  of  its  construction,  the  difficulties  will  disappear,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  its  application  in  a  variety  of  circumstances  be  established.     The  chief 
portions  of  the  fabric  are  the  abutments,  or  wooden  frames,  from  which  the  bridge 
is  suspended,  or  rather,  on  which  it  rests.    They  are  formed  of  a  simple  frame 
work  of  die-square  timber,  about  twelve  feet  long,   and  sunk  five  feet  in  the 
ground.     The  timbers  of  each  abutment  are  made  to  rake,  or  incline,  at  an  angle 
of  about  seventy  degrees  from  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  better  reacting  against 
the  tension  ol  the  bridge  when  loaded,  and  are  strongly  connected  by  cross  scant- 
lings.    On  the  summit  of  each  abutment  is  a  rectangular  frame,  rising  slightly  to- 
wards the  water  way,  and  carrying  two  transverse  scantlings,  six  feet  apart.    The 
i'our  laths,  or  stringers,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  footway,  are  laid  upon  these 
scantlings^  to  which  they  are  keyed,  and  which  give  to  the  bridge  the  peculiar 
curve,  on  which  its  efficiency  partly  depends.     But  it  is  chiefly  to  the  mode  of 
forming  the  stringers  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  arrangement  consists,  and  which, 
on  several  accounts,  is  remarkable.     As  it  would  be  difficult,  or  frequently  im- 
possible, to  procure  pieces  of  wood  of  the  required  size  to  connect  the  abutments, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  process  of  scarfing,,  by  the  adoption  of  which,  in  this 
instance,  stringers  of  83  feet  in  length  have  been  formed  by  Mr.  Remington.  They 
have  been  made  in  five  scarfs,  united  by  glue,  made  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  J. 
Lowe,  the  head  carpenter  at  the  Surrey  Gardens,  by  whom  the  structure  was 
made  and   put  together,  and  possess  throughout  their  length  the  longitudinal 
strength  of  fibre  due  to  tlieir  thickness  at  each  point.     They  vary  considerably  in 
their  section,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  centre,  being  three  inches  and  three-quarters 
at  each  end,  and  only  one  inch  square  in  the  centre.     These  singularly  small  di- 
mensions have  nevertheless  been  found  to  carry  several  heavy  loads,  with  which 
the  efficiency  of  the  structure  has  been  tested.     Transverse  bars  are  tacked  upon 
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tUe  stringers,  at  the  interval  of  an  inch  or  two,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  rope 
on  each  side  to  seive  as  a  rail,  the  bridge  is  complete.  To  understand  how  it 
happens  that  a  combination  of  materials,  apparently  so  frail,  has  carried  sixteen 
men,  each  bearing  timber,  and  that,  as  we  are  assured,  and  make  no  doubt  of  the 
statement,  it  is  capable  of  bearing  five  hundred  men,  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
understood,  that  the  principal  elements  of  the  footway,  viz,  the  stringers,  are 
formed  and  arranged  according  to  the  known  principles  of  a  science  of  compara- 
tively modern  creation,  embracing  the  facts  relating  to  the  strength  of  materials. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  construction  proceeds  may  be  thus  briefly  explained : 
A  slender  prismatic  beam,  though  requiring  great  force  to  tear  it  longitudinally, 
would  nevertheless  easily  give  way  to  a  transverse  force  very  much  smaller.  If 
suspended  by  its  extremities,  and  the  force  made  to  act  at  the  centre,  the  rod  would 
snap  in  the  centre ;  but  if  one  of  the  points  of  suspension  were  shifted,  then  it 
would  snap  near  the  other  extremity.  This  circumstance  is  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose of  a  permanent  footway  by  the  position  of  the  scantlings,  or  fulcra,  on  which 
the  stringers  rest,  and  the  operation  of  which  is  to  remove  the  tendency  of  the 
bridge  to  break  in  the  centre,  and  throw  that  liability  on  the  thicker  portions,  near 
the  abutments,  which  are  fully  able  to  resist  the  strain.  The  stability  of  the 
structure  may  also  be  referred  to  another  principle,  viz  :  that  a  beam  in  a  horizon- 
tal position,  fixed  at  one  end  and  pressed  down  at  the  other,  is  liable  to  break  ofi 
near  the  fixed  end.  Here,  by  the  scarfing  of  the  stringers,  the  central  scarf  unites 
the  two  portions,  into  which  each  stringer  may  be  supposed  to  be  divided,  and 
resists  at  a  long  leverage,  its  tendency  to  snap  at  the  fulcrum.  These  considera- 
tions, though  not  of  a  very  recondite  character,  are  nevertheless  necessary,  to  re- 
concile the  spectator  to  what  must  strike  him  in  the  first  instance,  as  being  nothing 
short  of  an  anomaly  in  the  laws  of  physics.  But  there  the  bridge  is  to  assert  by 
its  astonishing  performances,  the  truth  and  easy  application  of  these  simple  prin- 
ciples, and  the  economy  which  it  is  possible  to  introduce  into  fabrics  of  the  kind 
by  their  adoption.  It  only  now  remains  to  us  to  mention  that  Mr.  Remington  has 
abandoned  to  public  service,  all  interest  in  this,  and  in  several  other  useful  inven- 
tions which  he  has  completed,  and  to  express  our  hope  that  a  man  who  has  de- 
served well  of  his  country,  first  by  his  labor  in  bringing  his  plans  to  so  grand  a 
result,  and  then  by  placing  no  restriction  on  their  use,  will  reap,  in  some  shape,  his 
reward,  or  at  any  rate  be  esteemed  an  able  and  bold  engineer. 

This  success  led  to  something  more  substantial.  The  inventor  was 
employed  by  Earl  Talbot  to  erect  a  bridge  150  feet  in  length  over  the 
river  Trent,  on  his  estates  in  StafTordshire.  The  "  novelty  in  bridge 
buildinc-,"  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Staffordshire  Advertiser  of  July  15, 

1847: 

Novelty  in  Bridge  Bmlding.—We  have  lately  described  some  of  the  wonder- 
ful brido-es  which  a  recent  trip  into  North  Wales  had  given  us  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting,  including  the  tubular  bridge  over  the  Conway,  and  theBrilannia  tubular 
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bridge  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  designed  to  carry  the  Holyhead  Railway 
over  the  Menai  Straits.  We  have  much  satisfaction,  this  week,  in  bringing  un- 
der the  notice  of  our  readers  a  work,  in  our  immediate  neighborhood,  which, 
though  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  is  as  great  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  and  per- 
haps as  vast  a  triumph  of  scientific  iHgenuity  and  engineering  skill  as  the  gigan- 
tic structures  to  which  we  liave  alluded.  We  refer  to  a  wooden  bridge  which 
has  just  been  completed  over  the  river  Trent,  near  Ingestre,  on  an  accommodation 
road  of  Earl  Talbot's,  leading  from  Ingestre  to  Shirley  wich.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
J.  R.  Remington,  a  gentleman  from  Alabama,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  of 
several  of  whose  inventions  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  speak. 

This  bridge  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  span,  about  150  feet,  and  for 
the  diminutive  dimensions  of  the  timber  used  in  its  construction.  It  will  almost 
appear  incredible  to  our  readers  when  we  state  that  the  six  stringers,  or  beams, 
which  support  the  planks  forming  the  floor  of  the  bridge  are  but  five  inches  square 
at  each  end,  and  gradually  diminish  in  size,  until  at  the  centre  they  are  only  two 
and  one  quarter  inches,  their  length  being,  as  already  intimated,  150  feet.  The 
stringers  are  formed  of  pieces  of  oak  timber,  each  about  20  or  25  feet  long,  at- 
tached together  by  the  method  technically  known  as  '  scarfing.'  The  abutments 
consist  of  oak  posts,  six  inches  square,  and  15  feet  long,  5  feet  in  the  ground,  pro- 
jecting outward  at  a  considerable  angle,  and  firmly  clamped  together  with  iron. 

Mr.  Remington's  own  language  shall  be  employed  in  describing  the  principle 
on  which  the  bridge  is  built.  '  The  great  principle  sought  to  be  proved  in  this 
bridge  (says  Mr.  R  )  is  that  a  beam  of  timber,  of  whatever  size,  shape,  or  length, 
lying  horizontally  and  resting  at  each  extremity  on  abutments,  is  as  strong,  and 
will  require  as  much  weight  on  the  top  of  it  to  break  it  as  it  would  take  to  break 
the  same  piece  when  pulled  longitudinally  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre.'  We  ap- 
prehend that  Mr.  Remington's  meaning  would  be  better  understood  if  he  had  said 
that  the  principle  consists  in  the  longitudinal  power  of  timber  being  applied  in  a 
curvilinear  form,  by  which  every  portion  of  the  material  is  brought  at  once  into 
play,  and  supports  an  equal  share  of  the  strain.  Instead  of  springing  from  the 
abutments  as  an  arched,  or  resting  upon  them  as  a  horizontal  bridge,  the  stringers 
may  be  said  to  hang  or  be  suspended  from  the  piers,  thus  bringing  the  principle  of 
the  longitudinal  bearing  into  action. 

We  understand  that  many  practical  men  to  whom  the  principle  was  explained 
doubted  in  the  first  instance  its  applicability  to  a  bridge  of  this  size,  but  they  arc 
now  willing  to  admit  its  complete  success.  That  success  indeed,  is  demon- 
strated. The  bridge  is  now  in  use.  We  have  seen  several  carriages  pass  over 
it,  and  have  ourselves  driven  across  it  There  is  a  vibratory  motion  when  any- 
thing passes  along  the  bridge,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  perceptible  deflection ;  and 
we  cannot  but  express  our  own  conviction  of  the  complete  triumph  of  this  novel 
and  most  extraordinary  system  of  bridge  building. 

The  stringers  curve  gracefully  upwards  from  each  abutment,  and  then  grad- 
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ually  bend  in  a  curvilinear  direction  downwards  to  the  centre  of  the  bridge ;  the 
lowest  point  being  twenty-four  inches  below  the  level  of  the  abutments.  The 
curves  near  to  the  abutments  are  designed  more  for  beauty  than  for  strength ;  but 
we  understand  tliey  are  indispensable  in  faulty  foundations,  which  is  the  case  in 
the  present  instance.  There  is  a  hand-rail  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,. attached 
to  the  floor  by  trellis  work ;  and  as  the  hand-rail  is  of  considerable  strength,  and 
is  fixed  to  the  abutments  in  the  same  mode  as  the  strings,  it  adds  materially  to 
the  security  and  solidity  of  the  bridge. 

The  main  advantage  of  this  description  of  bridge  is  its  cheapness.  The  cost 
of  the  structure  which  we  are  describing  is  only  about  £200  ;  whereas,  a  bridge 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  built  on  any  other  plan,  would  have  required  an 
expenditure  of  many  thousand  pounds.  Another  advantage  is,  that  such  a  bridge 
«an  be  erected  in  situations  where  any  other  wooden  bridge  would  be  impractica- 
lile.  A  third  advantage  is,  that  the  span  may,  as  we  are  informed,  be  extended 
ten  times  as  far  as  any  wooden  bridge  ever  yet  constructed  ;  and  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  inventor  is  of  opinion  that  such  bridges  will  be  more  durable  than  those 
uf  any  other  make. 

Although  many  foot  bridges  have  been  erected  on  this  principle  in  America, 
and  one  in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  yet  this  is  the  lirst  anstance,  we  are 
informed,  of  a  bridge  of  this  construction  being  built  for  carnages.  Earl  Talbot 
having  satisfied  himself  of  the  feasibility  of  the  plan,  instructed  Mr.  Remington 
to  build  the  bridge;  thus  affording  another  proof  of  that  enterprise  and  zeal  for 
improvement,  of  which  his  lordship's  estates  afford  so  many  conspicuous  and  suc- 
cessful examples.  His  lordship  and  family  have  frequently  used  the  bridge,  and 
are  much  gratified  with  the  success  which  has  attended  the  experiment.  Lord 
Hatherton  has  likewise  inspected  it  twice,  and  has,  with  a  heavily  laden  carriage, 
passed  over  it.  On  Thursday,  a  cart  with  a  load  weighing  two  tons  passed  over 
it  without  occasioning  a  deflection,  we  are  authentically  informed,  of  the  eighth 
of  an  inch. 

When  we  state,  in  conclusion,  that  such  has  been  the  expedition  used  in  the 
erection  of  the  bridge,  that  six  weeks  ago  the  timber  of  which  it  is  constructed 
was  growing,  we  think  we  have  proved  that  "  Novelty  in  Bridge  Building"  was 
not  an  inappropriate  title  to  the  present  article. 

Another  triumph  of  the  young  invenlpr,  another  wave  to  the  tide 
now  at  flood,  at  last,  was  his  success  in  draining  a  swamp  belonging 
to  Earl  Talbot,  by  several  ingenious  contrivances,  described  (not  very 
clearly)  in  the  following  article,  also  from  an  English  paper : — 

The  Drainage  of  Tixall  Meadows. — Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that 
amongst  the  great  improvements  which  have  been  effected  by  Lord  Hatherton  on 
his  estate  at  Teddesley,  in  this  county,  not  the  least  is  in  the  important  branch  of 
draining,  which  has  been  so  admirably  managed  that  the  water  drawn  from  the 
higher  portions  of  the  estate  is  used  to  irxigate  the  lower  lands,  and  is  also  made 
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aoub'iy  serviceable  by  being  employed  to  turn  a  water-wheel,  llie  power  Ihua 
gained  being  employed  in  grinding,  threshing,  &c.    The  enemy  is  by.these  mean.s 
converted  into  a  friend.    A  somewhat,  similar,  though  perhaps  a  more  singular 
and  ingenious  experiments  has  just  been  tried  on  the  meadows  in  Tixali,  near  this 
town,  on  the  estate  of  Earl  Talbot.    These  meadows  are  about  seventy  acres  in 
extent,  and  are  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Scott.    They  lie  so 
low,  and  are  so  level,  that  their  surface  has  been  covered  with  water  of  late  years 
for  almost  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve.     The  evil  has  lately  been  increasing  to 
such  a  degree  tliat  this  great  extent  of  land  was  rapidly  becoming  little  better  tljan 
a  gigantic  bed  of  rushes  and  a  useless  swamp.     Engineers  of  celebrity  had  been 
consulted  on  the  subject,  but  the  plans  they  proposed  for  draining  these  meadows 
were  so  expensive  and  so  doubtful  as  to  their  probable  issue,  that  all  idea  of 
adopting  them  had  been  abandoned.     Some  months  ago,  Mr.  Remington,  of  whose 
clever  inventions  we  have  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  speak,  inspected  the  locus 
in  quo,  as  the  lawyers  call  it,  and  said  he  would  undertake  to  drain  it.     The 
work  was  commenced  about  five  months  since  ;  and  a  shallow  ditch  on  the  noith 
side  of  the  meadows  has  been  converted,  by  means  of  an  embankment,  into  a 
small  canal,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  surface-water  is  by  its 
means  diverted  from  the  meadows,  and  being  carried  to  a  point  where  the  princi- 
])al  drain  running  down  to  the  centre  of  the  land  terminates,  it  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  a  most  ingenious  engine  of   Mr.  Remington's  invention,  for 
pumping  the  water  out  of  the  drain.     The  engine  consists  of  a  circular  pan,  con- 
structed of  sheet  iron,  four  feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  ten  inches  deep.     At 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  a  throttle-valve,  so  formed  as  to  close  when  the  water 
rushes  into  it ;  but  when  the  weight  of  water  lowers  the  pan  to  a  certain  point, 
tire  valve  opens  to  allow  the  water  to  escape.     A  rod  from  the  centre  of  the  pan  is 
(connected  by  means  of  pullies,  and  a  cham,  with  a  pump  working  in  the  adjoin- 
ing drain  ;  and  the  chain  beam  is  so  regulated  as  to  form  a  balance  between  the 
pan  and  the  pump.     A  small  bolt  at  the  end  of  ihe  canal,  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, is  raised  by  means  of  an  iron  arm  attached  to  the  rod  of  the  pan,  every 
time  the  pan  ascends,  and  the  bolt  is  further  gradually  elevated  by  means  of  two 
weights  attached  to  a  lever,  by  which  simple  contrivance,  when  the  bolt  is  lifted 
to  a  short  distance,  the  weight  carries  it  to  the  full  height,  and  ensures  a  discharge 
of  water  sufficient  to  lower  the  pan.     There  are  several  minute  contrivances  con- 
nected with  this  simple  but  effective  machinery,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  properly 
understood  and  appreciated  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  one  which  opens  the  valve 
of  the  pan  on  its  descent.     In  order  to  meet  the  variable  height  of  the  water  be- 
low, that  instrument  is  made  to  float.     Indeed,  one  of  the  great  objects  accom- 
plished by  this  method  of  applying  water  power  is,  that  no  ordinary  amount  of 
back  water  can  interrupt  the  working  of  the  engine.     The  pump  is  also  of  as 
simple  and  ingenious  construction  as  the  other  part  of  the  apparatus.     The  main 
cylinder  is  thirty-two  inches  in,  diameter,  and  the  plunger   twenty-seven ;  and,. 
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notwilhstandin;?  the  fact  that  the  plunger  does  not  come  in  contact,  by  packing  or 
otherwise,  with  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  the  effect  of  the  customary  piston  of  a 
pump  is  produced  without  loss  of  water.  According  to  Mr.  Remington's  calcu- 
lation, twenty-six  gallons  of  water  are  raised  and  dischai-ged  by  the  pump  at  every 
stroke.  Every  one  who  inspects  this  beautiful  contrivance,  must  be  struck  with 
its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  purpose  intended.  It  has  been  at  work  three  days. 
One  of  its  strongest  recommendations  is,  that  it  is  self-acting,  and  requires  no  at- 
tention. By  means  of  what  we  have  called  the  canal,  a  large  quantity  of  water 
has  been  removed  from  the  meadows,  which  are  firm  and  dry  compared  with  their 
state  ten  days  ago ;  and  the  utmost  confidence  is  expressed  by  both  Mr.  Warner 
and  Mr.  Scott  that,  by  this  clever  and  comparatively  inexpensive  contrivance,  a 
complete  drainage  will  be  effected. 


ART.  VI —THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  INFLUENCE  OP  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


BY  ALFRED  S.  WAUGH,  ESQ. 


SCULPTURE. 

Although  Greece  could  not  lay  claim  to  the  honor  of  being  the  birth  place  of 
Sculpture,  yet  she  was  distinguished  above  all  others  for  the  maternal  affection 
with  which  she  attended  upon  the  young  Goddess  after  her  introduction  into  that 
favored  land,  and  for  the  devotion  with  which  she  conducted  the  progress  of  the 
celestial  toward-r-what  indeed,  may  be  truly  said — her  utmost  perfection,  under 
the  hands  of  Phidias.  No  longer  trammelled  by  the  fetters  which  bound  her  to 
the  service  of  mental  degradation,  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  soul,  which  for  cen- 
turies was  confied  by  the  decrees  of  a  despotic  priesthood,  now  burst  her  bonds 
and  swelled  beyond  the  measure  of  the  chains  which  fell  from  around  her,  and 
mounting  aloft  on  the  wings  of  science,  soon  displayed  her  intellectual  majesty 
to  the  delighted  eyes  of  her  faithful  worshippers.  But  ere  she  started  in  that  glo- 
rious career  of  immortality,  it  was  found  necessary  to  call  to  her  aid  the  services 
of  agents  of  a  very  important  character — agents  by  whose  assistance  she  was  ena- 
bled not  only  to  strive  with  mortals  here  below,  but  even  to  compete  with  the  very 
gods  themselves. 

Previous  to  this,  the  utmost  effort  made  by  the  sculptor  seemed  to  have  no  high- 
er aim  than  simply  a  rude  resemblance  of  form,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
portraying  that  which  alone  gives  value  to  every  work  of  art,  which  can  give  it 
any  claim  to  rank  awong  the  emanations  of  genius,  namely,  action,  emotion,  feel- 
ing, passion,  and  the  qualities  of  the  mind. 

"  The  Egyptian  arts,"  says  that  able  sculptor  and  scholar;  FJaxmanj  •'  were  in 
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progressivfe  states  of  improvement,  from  before  the  time  of  IMosesto  the  invasion 
and  subjugation  cf  the  country  by  Cambyses,  the  Persian,  a  period  of  about  one 
thousand  years,  and  the  arts  of  Greece,  from  their  rudest  beginnings,  beiore  the 
time  of  Dcedalus,  rose  to  high  peri'eclion  in  about  nine  hundred  years,  or  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  the  early  times  of  Greece,  Pausanias  informs  us  the 
twelve  gods  were  worshipped  in  Arcadia,  under  the  forms  of  rude  stones,  and 
before  Doedalus  the  statues  had  eyes  nearly  shut,  the  arms  attached  to  their  sides, 
and  the  legs  close  together;  but  as  geometry,  mechanics,  arithmetic  and  anatomy 
improved,  painting  and  sculpture  acquired  action,  proportion  and  detailed  parts." 

As  science  advanced,  the  arts  of  design  progressed,  for  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  one  should  attain"  to  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  before  the  other 
could  be  cultivated  with  success,  and  in  order  to  imitate  the  master  work  of  all 
creation,  it  became  requisite  for  the  artist  to  be  familiar  with  the  structure  of  the 
human  form,  and  by  the  measurement  of  man  himself,  to  construct  such  as3-stem 
or  standard  as  should  regulate  the  height  of  the  body  or  limbs  with  all  their  rela- 
tive bearings  and  due  proportions. 

"  In  considering  the  assistance  afforded  by  science  towards  the  perfection  of 
art,"  says  Flaxman,  "  we  observe,  that  as  soon  as  the  painter  or  sculptor  has 
succeeded  in  a  rude  or  general  resemblance  of  man,  he  then  attempts  the  natural 
differences  of  sex  and  age,  the  civil  distinctions  of  orders,  as  the  soldier  and  the 
priest,  the  king  and  the  slave ;  he  proceeds  to  the  expression  of  passion  and  moral 
qualities,  and  at  last  rises  to  supernatural  representation.  In  this  progress  he  is 
assisted  and  directed  by  the  forms  of  society  in  which  he  lives,  the  principles  of 
philosophy,  and  the  dictates  of  religion ;  these  are  the  natural  and  regular  steps 
by  which  art  approaches  perfection. 

'•  The  arts  of  design  (particularly  Sculpture,)  may  be  said  to  be  consecrated  to 
religion  from  the  very  cradle. 

"  Thus  in  the  early  times,  when  their  figures  were  ordinary  and  barbarous,  hav- 
ing only  the  rudest  character  of  imitation,  without  any  of  its  graces,  their  gods 
were  distinguished  by  their  symbols  only — Jupiter  by  his  thunderbolt,  Neptune 
by  his  trident,  and  Mercury  by  his  caduceus;  not  unlrequently  these,  and  other 
divinities,  were  represented  with  wings  to  shew  they  were  not  men." 

"We  may  distinguish  the  ancient  art  of  Greece  as  three  ages: — the  heroic  age, 
the  philosophic  age,  and  the  age  of  maturity  or  perfection. 

**  By  the  heroic  age,  we  understand  the  state  of  society  described  in  the  poems 
of  Homer  and  Heesiod,  in  which  the  land  was  cultivated,  and  cattle  fed  to  supply 
the  wants  of  life;  but  whose  most  important  business  was  predatory  war.  To 
this  age  we  may  refer  the  earliest  productions  of  Grecian  art — of  this  age  are  two 
lions  over  the  gate  of  Mycene — of  this  age,  from  a  similarity  of  style,  we  may 
also  believe  many  small  bronze  and  stone  statues  to  have  been  the  production. 
Perhaps,  though  rude  and  ill-formed,  they  were  domestic  divinities:  early  in  the 
progress  of  idolatry,  so  far  as  we  may  venture  an  opinion  upon  this  class  of  art, 
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the  endeavor  was  limited  to  the  single  figure,  naked,  and  in  few  and  simple  atti- 
tude?. It  is  nevertheless  likely,  before  this  age  passed  away,  the  artists  became 
more  bold,  and  adorned  their  vases  with  subjects  of  three  or  four  figures,  such  as 
frequently  occurred  in  their  habits  of  life,  a  conversation,  a  battle  or  a  procession, 
the  designs  of  these  compositions  appear  like  profiles  of  their  statues,  and  uncon- 
nected with  each  other. 

"The  second  'age  of  art,'  which  we  shall  denominate  the  philosophic,  com- 
menced when  the  seven  sages  or  wise  men  flourished  in  Greece,  about  700  years 
before  the  christian  era;  when  the  mental  faculties  were  expanded,  and  when,  by 
contemplation  and  science,  man  was  elevated  from  savage  life  to  the  dignity  of  a 
rational  creature.  In  this  period  Solon  and  LycuTgus  reformed  the  laws  of  pre- 
ceding legislation,  and  rendered  the  system  more  salutary  in  the  correction  of 
crime,  and  the  security  of  justice  to  their  fellow-citizens. 

"  The  seven  sages,  by  the  example  of  their  own  heroism  and  virtue,  enforced 
the  moral  and  political  order  which  their  wisdom  and  prudence  taught. 

"  In  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  mathematics,  astronomy,  geometry,  arithmetic 
and  music,  were  diligently  cultivated ;  the  structures  of  animals  was  studied,  and 
the  contemplations  of  philosophy  elevated  the  mind  above  the  grosser  allurements 
of  sense ;  the  improvement  of  civil  and  political  security  afforded  additional  leisure 
for  all  ingenious  and  liberal  pursuits,  while  the  advancement  of  science  supplied 
means  for  nearer  approaches  towards  perfection. 

"  In  the  institutions  of  Greece,  the  gymnastic  exercises  exhibited  all  the  various 
beauty  of  the  human  figure,  diversified  by  all  the  difference  of  motion  the  several 
exertions  could  produce,  with  the  multipl'cit}'  of  anatomical  changes  in  action  and 
remission  occasioned  by  each  exertion  of  body  and  limbs. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied,"  continues  the  author, "  that  the  religion  of  ancient  Greece 
was  gross  polytheism;  but  this  was  the  religion  of  the  multitude,  that  of  the  phi- 
losopher wa«  much  more  pure.  It  allowed,  indeed,  the  ministry  of  subordinate 
divinities,  angels,  and  heroic  souls,  but  all  directed  by  the  unerring  wisdom  and 
providence  of  the  one  Omnipotent.  The  graces  and  perfections  of  these  ecclesi- 
rtstical  intelligences  and  ministers  are  so  described  in  the  '  Dialogues  of  Plato,'  and 
by  the  Pythagoreans,  as  to  lead  the  artist  to  the  choice  of  supreme  natural  beauty, 
for  the  object  of  his  imitation  throughout  the  numerous  ideal  orders  of  the  Grecian 
theology,  and  elevated  the  real  persons  by  the  noblest  traits  of  limb,  feature  and 
character.  The  first  essays  of  Grecian  art,  in  the  heroic  age,  prove  they  were 
neither  stronger  nor  swifter  in  the  race  than  other  nations:  but  the  improved  imi- 
tation of  nature,  founded  on  the  sure  principles  of  science,  left  their  competitors 
at  a  distance  not  to  be  recovered ;  and  the  ability  and  zeal  with  which  they  pursued 
their  advantage,  gave  them  the  possession  of  the  palm  beyond  dispute. 

"The  Greeks,  in  thisage,  added  the  cultivation  of  letters  to  their  discoveries  in 
science  and  improvement  of  philosoph}'.  Hipparchus  is  said  to  have  first  made 
the  Athenians  acquainted  with  Homer's  Ehapsodies,  (and  from  which  that  people 
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received  their  system  of  theology,)  these  were  recited  in  thePantheniac  solemnities, 
and  became  so  popular  that  they  were  continually  quoted  in  Dialogues  of  Plato, 
and  succeeding  writers." 

"  Thus  was  infant  art  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  poetry,  and  the  effects  of  this  in- 
spil&tion  are  seen"  in  the  sublime  works  of  Sculpture  during  the  reign  of  Pericles. 

By  the  aid  of  geometry  the  forms  for  the  coniiguration  of  bodies  were  ascertain- 
ed, by  curves  and  angles  the  various  motions  of  the  figure  were  determined,  whilst 
arithmetic  assisted  in  measurement  and  proportion.  The  anatomical  observations 
of  Thales,  Pythagoras  and  Alcmeon,  prepared  the  way  for  the  more  connected 
inquiries  of  Hippocrates,  and  thus  the  gradual  advancement  and  connection  of 
art  and  science,  obtained  sound  principles  to  ensure  a  certain  and  felicitous 
practice. 

The  third  age  of  art  was  no  doubt  called  into  practice  by  the  annihilation  of 
those  fleets  and  armies  designed  by  the  Persians  for  the  total  destruction  of  every 
vestige  of  Grecian  freedom.  This  achievement,  so  illustrious  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory, being  performed  by  a  comparatively  small  band  of  patriots,  exalted  the 
Greeks  in  their  own  estimation,  and  gave  them  renewed  energies  in  every  pursuit 
that  could  tend  to  elevate  and  dignify  them  in  the  eyes  of  their  neighbors.  The 
temples  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  war,  they  rebuilt  with  re- 
newed magnificence,  adorned  their  pediments  and  friezes  with  gods  and  heroes, 
and  commemorated  their  own  glories  in  the  basso  relievos  which  beautified  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  their  sacred  edifices.  The  colossal  statues*  of  their  gods 
which  they  erected,  resplendant  in  gold,  ivory  and  precious  stones,  became  the 
admiration  and  wonder  of  the  world ;  and  although  they  now  only  exist  in  de- 
scription, their  fame  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  present  day,  only  to  dazzle  and 
confound  the  creations  of  our  own  artists.  Nor  were  the  smaller  works  of  their 
chisel  less  deserving  of  our  attention,  for,  in  form,  proportions,  character,  digni- 
ty, simplicity,  and  elegance,  they  silently,  but  eloquently  declare  the  matchless 
grandeur  of  the  god-like  art  in  those  days  of  giant  intellect.  Their  groups  pos- 
sessing all  the  essential  and  ■united  interests  of  action  and  passion,  elevated  and 
heroic  sentiments,  consistent  with  the  persons  engaged  in  them,  stamps  them  at 
once  whh  a  sublimity  that  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  mind  that  sculpture  has  long 
since  attained  a  matchless  superiority. 

Their  basso  relievos  being  epic  and  dramatic  compositions,  and  the  most  nearly 
allied  to  painting,  possessed  great  variety  in  their  subjects,  combining  diversity  of 
lines,  with  whatever,  in  the  opposition  and  distribution  of  light  and  shadow  tends 
to  produce  the  most  powerful  and  agreeable  effect  in  the  relief  of  the  figures  from 
a  plain  back  ground. 

The  statue  of  Olympian  Jupiter  was  the  most  renowed  of  all  the  works  of  an- 

♦The  largest  colossal  statues  of  the  E^vptians  were  sevcntj'-five  feet  in  height, 
and  therefore  the  Greeks  excelled  them  in  the  magnitude  as  well  as  the  beauty  of 
these  enormous  monuments. 
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cient  art,t  and  the  same  sculptor  placed  a  statue  of  Minerva,^  twenty-six  cubits 
high,  formed  also  of  ivory  and  gold,  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  Clothed  in  a 
tunic  which  reached  to  her  feet,  her  head  encircled  with  a  helmet  adorned  with 
liorses  and  gryphons,  and  bearing  in  her  hand  a  shield  embellished  on  the  froat 
with  the  fight  of  the  Amazons,  and  on  the  concave  side,  the  battle  of  the  Qpds 
and  Giants.  On  her  sandals  was  represented  the  contest  of  the  Lapithce  and  Cen- 
taurs, and  on  the  base  or  pedestal  which  supported  the  Goddess,  was  depicted  the 
birth  of  Pandora  in  the  presence  of  thirty  divinities.  She  stood  erect,  in  stern  and 
heavenly  majesty,  commanding  by  her  sublime  simplicity  the  homage  of  millions 
of  worshippers. 

The  elder  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  colossus  of  the  sun  in  the  Island  of  Khodes, 
excited  more  astonishment  than  all  the  other  colossal  statues,  on  account  of  its 
enormous  height.§  This  statue  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  after  stand- 
ing there  fifty  years.  This  work  of  bronze  appeared  perfectly  miraculous  when 
viewed  as  it  lay  on  the  ground.  The  fingers  were  larger  than  many  statues,  and 
few  men  were  able  to  span  the  thumb.  Twelve  years  were  employed  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  statue,  and  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  300  talents.  || 

The  most  numerous  class  of  ancient  statues  were  about  the  size  of  life,  or  ap- 
proaching seven  feet ;  this  height  is  distinguished  as  the  heroic. 

Statues  were  anciently  appropriated  to  divinities.  Sculpture  was  not  employed 
in  portraiture  except  for  some  illustrious  cause  which  was  deserving  of  perpetuity. 

It  being  the  custom  for  all  conquerors  to  dedicate  their  statues,  those  who  had 
been  thrice  victorious  had  exact  portraits  of  their  persons  impressed  upon  the  mar- 
ble. "  This,"  says  Pliny,  "  was  afterwards  universal,  and  now  the  forum  of  every 
municipal  town  begins  to  be  ornamented  with  statues  to  prolong  the  memory  of 
men,  and  have  the  honors  of  the  age  inscribed  on  their  bases,  lest  they  should  be 
lead  only  on  their  sepulchres.  In  the  course  of  time  this  has  been  done  abroad, 
in  public  courts  and  private  houses.  Thus  clients  have  determined  to  celebrate 
their  patrons." 

After  the  adoption  of  the  custom  of  bestowing  this  honor  on  distinguished  merit, 
heroic  memorials  increased  with  every  battle ;  statues  of  legislators,  poets,  philos- 
ophers, and  all  whose  great  deeds,  public  spirit,  or  rare  qualities  of  mind  raised 
them  to  distinction,  shone  forth  in  the  porticos  of  public  buildings,  in  the  promi- 
nent places  of  renowned  libraries,  and  national  museums,  and  even  in  the  open 
air,  they  added  their  stately  presence  to  serve  as  quiet  monitors  to  the  crowds  who 
frequented  the  parks  and  public  walks. 

f"  This  great  work,  which  raised  the  fame  of  Phidias  above  all  the  sculptors  of 
antiquity,  has  numerous  imitations  still  existing  in  marble  anil  bronze,  and  on  coins 
of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors ;  also  on  the  Emperor  Domitian's  medals 
in  large  brass.'' — Flaxman. 

tQuintilian  says:  "His  Athenian  Minerva  and  Olympian  Jupiter,  at  Ells,  pos- 
sessed beauty  which  seemed  to  have  added  something  lo  religion,  the  majesty  o£ 
the  work  was  so  worthy  of  the  Divinity." 

§  This  statue  was  105  feet  high. 

jJAbout  00,000  pounds  English. 
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The  principal  schools  of  Sculpture  appear  to  have  been  Athens  and  Rhodes; 
in  the  first,  the  school  of  Phidias  was  established;  and  among  its  pupils  and  em- 
ulators, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  were  formed  the  sculptors  whose  labors 
adorned  the  Temple  of  Theseus  «nd  the  Parthenon ;  and  from  them  also  the  suc- 
cessive pupils  descended,  whose  works  embellished  the  Roman  empire. 

The  other  school  of  sculpture  is  likely  to  have  sprung  from  that  of  Athens. 
It  is  recorded  that  the  Roman  conquerors  carried  away  with  them  from  this  place, 
no  less  th^  3,000  statues.  To  this  school  we  are  indebted  for  two  noble  groups, 
tiie  Laocoon,  and  Zethus  and  Ampliion. 

The  arts  of  Greece,  carried  as  they  were  to  such  perfection,  that  succeeding 
generations  have  been  unable  to  equal,  and  never  to  excel  them,  mutely  demand 
the  homage  of  every  beholder,  while  they  aflord  the  same  example  of  excitement^ 
admiration  and  instruction  to  the  artist  of  every  age  and  country,  where  civiliza- 
tion has  spread  its  mantle  o'er  the  land. 

The  Greeks  in  their  uncivilized  state  did  not  excel  their  barbarous  neighbors  in 
the  arts;  but  after  religion  had  given  the  first  impulse  to  sculpture,  philosophic 
improvement  furnished  the  artist  with  rules ;  legislative  wisdom,  by  its  moral  and 
civil  right,  reduced  society  to  a  more  settled  state,  and  gave  tranquil  leisure  for 
the  cultivation  of  liberal  and  enlightened  studies.  The  institution  of  gymnastic 
games,  furnished  the  artist  with  an  invaluable  field  of  observation  on  the  actions 
and  motions  of  the  human  figure,  especially  as  the  actors  in  these  games  were 
unencumbered  with  drapery  or  dress  of  any  kind.  The  anatomical  school  of 
Hippocrates,  and  the  more  extended  knowledge, of  that  science  in  the  school  of 
Alexandria,  gave  exact  details  of  all  the  parts  ot  the  human  frame,  and  the  dia- 
logues of  Platoon  beauty,  completed  the  general  principles  ol  information  for  the 
sculptor;  "  and  as  it  was  a  summary  of  the  gradual  progress  by  which  the  excel- 
lence of  Grecian  art  was  accumulatetl,  so  in  its  perfections  it  became  the  course  of 
study  by  which  every  individual  artist  rose  to  eminence."ir 

In  the  age  of  Phidias,  when  geometry  had  made  considerable  advances,  and  the 
science  of  anatomy  had  been  prosecuted  with  great  success,  the  Olympian  games 
afforded  the  most  perfect  lessons  to  the  sculptor  by  their  display  of  the  beautiful 
machinery  of  the  human  system  in  every  possible  variation  of  form  and  motion. 
The  establishment  of  regular  government  gave  to  the  agriculturalist  ample  and 
peaceful  leisure  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  to  furnish  the  community  with  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  at  the  time  society  was  advancing  in  other  improvements  in  civ- 
ilization most  favorable  to  the  beauty  of  the  human  figure.  With  these  advan- 
tages the  human  figure  was  represented  in  the  highest  state  of  physical  perfec- 
tion, youthful  beauty,  elegant  proportions,  and  that  strength  and  elasticity  of  limb 
which  indicates  temperate  regimen  and  great  exercise  of  body. 

"  Mere  form,"  says  Flaxman,  "  however  harmonious  in  its  proportions,  or 
beautiful  in  the  smoothness  and  perfection  of  its  finished  surface,  without  the  ex- 

fFlaxman. 
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pression  of  sentiment  and  action,  is  but  dead,  and  no  other  than  a  corpse,  which 
has  been  quitted  by  its  immortal  spirit."  Therefore,  the  Grecian  artist,  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  stamping  his  works  with  the  impress  of  thought, 
emotion,  and  passion,  found  it  incumbent  to  investigate  the  strongest  afiections. 
conjugal,  parental,  social,  and  filial,  in  order  to  endue  his  productions  with  the 
power  of  commanding  kindred  afTections  in  the  beholder. 

The  Greeks  who  were  the  first  to  give  this  mental  superiority  to  their  sculpture, 
sought  for  nobility  of  sentiment  and  the  distinguishing  characteri.stics'of  the  gods 
and  heroes  in  the  writings  of  Homer  and  the  theological  speculations  of  Pytha- 
goras and  Plato. 

From  these  they  learned  that  all  bodily  perfections  and  beauty  were  derived 
from  mental  superiority,  and  that  healthful  bodies,  as  far  as  form  and  power  ex- 
tends gave  great  beauty,  so  did  the  expression  of  the  most  perfect  mental  qualities 
add  animation  to  these  forms  and  gave  the  characters  of  magnanimity,  justice, 
benevolonce,  and  dignity  to  the  faces  and  figures  of  their  divinities,  and  whatever 
perfection  either  in  face  or  iigure  they  wished  to  exhibit,  could  only  be  done  by 
giving  expression  to  the  sentiments  of  virtue  and  mental  sublimity  in  both  gods 
and  mortals. 

Thus  by  preconceiving  greatness  within  themselves  the  sculptors  of  antiquity 
were  enabled  to  rise  superior  to  servile  copy  and  to  take  rank  with  the  very  gods 
whom  they  represented.  It  was  by  soaring  to  the  regions  of  intellectuality  and 
associating  with  the  celestial  essences  they  were  able  to  approach  the  Divinity 
and  exercise  a  commanding  influence  over  the  works  of  Omnipotence  here  below. 

The  influence  which  this  art  exercises  over  man  is  felt  and  appreciated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  direction  given  to  its  productions.  Emanating  as  it  does  from  the 
God  who  made  us,  it  is  capable,  when  properly  directed,  of  a  vast  amount  of 
good  to  the  human  race,  it  stimulates  nations  and  individuals  to  the  noblest  deeds 
and  powerfully  tends  in  its  silent  grandeur  to  urge  the  rising  generation  to  every 
pure  and  enobling  pursuit  that  can  elevate  the  character  of  man. 


ART.  VII.— UPADAMIZED  ROADS  IN  ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY. 

The  following  article  from  the  pen  of  our  friend  Judge  Williams,  was 
published  some  weeks  past  in  the  leading  papers  of  the  city;  and  the 
principles  involved  in  his  scheme  of  carrying  out  a  system  of  road  im- 
provement for  St.  Louis  county  having  attracted  attention,  we  publish 
it  at  present  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  our  citizens  to  take  some  active 
measures  upon  the  subject  of  the  county  roads  in  time  for  the  action 
of  the  approaching  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  proposition  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  to  be  raised  by  taxation 
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ior  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  loan  within  a  definite  period,  and 
to  make  the  road  free  to  the  citizens  of  the  county  when  this  debt  shall 
be  paid,  is  well  conceived,  and  may  bo  regarded  as  sound  in  theory. 
But  with  due  deference  to  the  views  of  the  author,  we  would  suggest 
that  justice  would  seem  to  require  that  the  burthen  of  discharging  th^ 
debt  created  on  account  of  the  improvement,  should  be  distributed 
among  the  greatest  number  of  individuals  possible,  so  as  not  to  violate 
the  ])iinciples  involved  in  the  plan.  This  object  would  be  effected  by 
lixiug  a  more  remote  period  for  the  final  liquidation  of  the  debt,  and 
by  gradually  increasing  the  amount  of  the  annual  payments,  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  increase  of  population  and  wealth.  To  illustrat*! 
our  suggestion,  suppose  a  system  of  roads  should  be  projected  so  com- 
plete as  to  be  sufficient  to  serve  the  county  through  all  time  to  come, 
and  this  system  should  be  carried  out  at  the  cost  of  §1,000,000,  to  be 
raised  by  taxation  in  five  years,  in  such  case  every  person  who  should 
come  to  the  county,  and  all  the  property  acquired  after  the  debt  was 
paid,  would  forever  be  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  road-making  and 
come  in  for  an  equal  share  of  the  benefits,  without  having  contributed 
any  thing  to  the  work.  This  would  be  an  unreasonable  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  contributors  ;  and  it  would  make  but  little  differencp 
whether  the  cost  of  makingthe  road  was  paid  with  money  arising  from 
taxes  or  from  tolls.  Hence,  while  we  fully  concur  in  the  proposition  to 
provide  for  the  liquidation  of  the  loan  within  a  definite  period,  we  are 
nevertheless  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  should  be  made  sufficiently 
long  to  throw  a  portion  of  the  burthen  on  the  rising  generation.  This 
would  be  good  economy;  for,  by  thus  dividing  the  burthen,  we  shall  be 
able  to  achieve  more  for  ourselves  and  for  them  also. 

EXTENDING  OUR  McADAMIZED  ROADS. 

I  beg  leave,  through  your  cohimns,  to  propose  a  plan  to  raise  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  the  M'Adamizingof  our  county  roads  to  Manchester  and  St 
Charles.  The  distance  of  tliese  two  roads  together  is  about  thirty  miles,  which 
at  a  cost  of  $5,000  per  mile,  would  amount  to  $150,000.  Give  the  county  the 
privilege  of  borrowing  this  sum  for  fifteen  years,  and  establishing  two  gates  on 
each  road,  one  near  the  city  on  each  line  of  road,  the  tolls  derived  from  -which  to 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  loan  and  to  the  keeping  of  the 
roads  in  repair.  In  addition  to  this  a  sinking  fund  may  be  raised  by  the  tolls  deri- 
ved from  the  two  second  gates  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  five  per  cent,  on 
the  principal,  out  of  the  county  revenue,  which  would  rapidly  reduce  the  debt. 
If  you  deduct  $5,000  yearly  for  each  second  gate,  and  add  five  per  cent,  on  the 
principal  from  the  taxes,  which  would  scarcely  be  fell  by  the  county,  the  whole 
cost  of  these  roads  would  be  paid  in  a  few  years,  as  the  tables  which  I  have  sub- 
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joined  will  more  fully  show.  The  citizens  of  the  county  and  city  would  only 
pay  toll  at  the  gates  nearest  to  the  city,  and  five  per  cent,  in  the  way  of  taxes,  on 
the  principal  of  the  loan  annually.  I  think  that  will  do  for  them.  The  balance 
of  the  traveling  community  will  pay  at  the  two  remote  or  second  gates,  say  $5,000 
each,  annually,  and  it  the  two  latter  gates  will  yield  this  amount,  which  I  think 
they  will,  (and  if  they  should  fall  short  in  a  small  amount  for  the  first  three  or 
four  years,  the  traveling  will  undoubtedly  increase  in  seven  or  eight  years,)  the 
gates  will  be  able  to  meet  all  demands  against  them,  and  after  the  whole  amount 
is  paid,  both  principal  and  interest,  the  two  gates  nearest  the  city  may  be  taken 
down,  and  the  tolls  derived  from  the  remote  gates  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  keep 
the  roads  in  repair,  and  the  citizens  of  the  county  and  city  be  wholly  exempt  from 
paying  any  toll  on  these  roads.  As  they  made  the  roads  they  should  at  least  have 
an  equal  chance  with  the  rest  of  the  traveling  communitj'.  Taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  no  person,  I  presume,  will  murmur  at  paying  a  small  toll  to 
travel  on  a  good  smooth  road ;  and  as  it  is  out  of  the  question  ever  to  expect  the 
State  of  Missouri,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  her  inhabitants,  to  go  for  internal  im- 
provements of  any  magnitude,  and  the  good  people  of  the  county  and  city  of  St. 
Louis  have  ventured  to  break  the  ice,  I  propose  to  go  a  little  further,  with  the 
consent  of  the  people,  and  continue  two  or  more  of  our  great  thoroughfares  as 
above  mentioned.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  these  improvements  blindfolded.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  people  to  weigh  the  subject  well,  and  if  they  see  any  other 
and  better  plan — or  should  they  desire  a  less  or  greater  extent  of  good  roads  con- 
structed, let  them  adopt  the  course  which  they  may  deem  best.  I  submit  these 
few  ideas  or  propositions  to  the  public,  that  they  may  be  prepared  against  the  next 
meeting  of  the  legislature  to  ask  the  privilege  of  another  loan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  roads.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  push  the  business  too  far  ahead 
at  one  time.  We  had  better  do  too  little  than  too  much.  I  think  we  might 
venture  as  far  as  I  have  proposed,  and  on  that  principle,  which  I  think  is  a  safe 
one.  The  county  will  hardly  feel  the  loan  a  burden  alter  the  second  year's  pay- 
ment shall  have  been  made.  I  have  endeavored  to  adjust  the  plan  and  the  pay- 
ments so  as  to  benefit  ourselves,  and  have  not  forgotten  the  rising  generation.  If 
we  are  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  day,  why  not  do  it .'  If  some  of  us  have 
waded  through  mud  almost  to  our  knees  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  there 
is  no  reason  in  entailing  this  state  of  things  upon  our  children.  Let  us  take  up 
the  subject,  then,  earnestly,  and  by  going  to  work  slowly  and  surely — not  attempt- 
ing to  accomplish  too  much  at  one  lime,  but  undertaking  only  such  roads  as  are 
mostly  needed  at  the  present,  and  when  they  are  finished  and  our  way  open  and 
clear,  we  can  go  at  it  again,  and  continue  at  it  in  this  way,  until  the  whole  coun  - 
try  is  accommodated  with  good  roads.  Let  us  do  this  without  partiality,  favor  or 
affection  to  any  part  of  the  county.  We  have  two  engineers  employed  for  coun- 
ty purposes,  and  if  the  good  people  of  the  county  and  city  think  it  best  to  con- 
tinue the  improvement  of  the  roads  in  the  above  way,  or  in  any  other  way  that 
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may  be  deemed  most  advisable,  the  engineers  this  fall  could  run  out  the  road  or 
roads,  and  establish  the  grades,  and  if  the  funds  could  be  procured,  which  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  of,  the  roads  could  be  commenced  early  next  spring,  if  indeed  a 
great  deal  might  not  be  done  on  them  this  winter,  by  clearing  ofl  the  timber 
and  stumps,  and  even  grading  the  worst  places.  The  laboring  class  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  in  the  winter,  hands  could  be  got  on  iair  and  liberal  terms,  and  if 
the  winter  should  prove  a  moderate  one,  there  could  be  a  great  quantity  of  rock 
quarried  and  broken,  ready  for  the  road  in  the  spring.  By  letting  the  road  out  in 
short sections,  I  see  no  good  reason  why  it  could  not  be  finished  the  first  year.  I 
wish  to  hear  from  the  people,  as  their  will  shall  govern  me  in  my  public  capa- 
city. 

My  proposition  is  to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  county,  $150,000  for  fifteen 
years,  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum.  On  this  loan  the  county  would  have  to  pay  an 
interest  of  $12,000  the  first  year,  unless  the  road  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
allow  tolls  sufficient  to  pay  it.  But  as  the  roads  would  not  be  finished  within  that 
time,  the  money  might  be  borrowed  in  such  sums  and  at  such  times  as  to  suit  the 
contractors  on  the  roads,  and  in  this  way  it  might  be  eighteen  months  from  the 
commencement  of  the  work  before  the  funds  would  be  on  interest. 

The  amount  the  county  would  have  to  pay  yearly,  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  princi- 
pal, after  the  first  year,  and  the  toll  gates  put  up — 

2  years'  interest, $7,500  00 

3  "                            6,625  00 

4  "                              5,793  75 

5  «'                             5,004  06 

,     6  "                             4,253  85 

7  ♦'  .....  3,541   16 

8  "  2,864  10 

9  «  *         .         .         .         .  2,220  90 

10  ««  1,609  85 

11  "  1,029  36 

At  5  per  cent. $40,442  03 

Interest  first  year  by  county,         -         -        1 2,000  00 


years— 11)52,442  03 

Average  interest  yearly  for  11  years,  $4,767  45 
Tolls — the  two  first  gates  must  pay  for  interest  and  repairs  for  1 1  years — 

2d    year,  $6,000  each,      ....  $12,000  00 

3  «             ....  10,600  00 

4  "             ....  9,279  90 

5  "             ....  8,006  48 

6  «             ....  6,806  16 

7  "              ....  5,655  84 

8  ••             ....  4,582  56 
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9  "  ... 

10  "  ... 

11  "  ... 

12  "  ... 


Add  for  repairs  on  roads, 

Incidental  expense,  engineer,  gate,  &c.. 


3,553 

2,575 

1,646 

764 

44 
76 
96 
56 

$65,481 
33,000 

20,000 

81 
00 
00 

81   * 

i)118,481 

11)59,240 

90 

§5,385 
14 

53 
75 

Average  toll  for  e?cli  gate  yearly,    - 
Average  toll  for  each  gate  daily. 

Each  of  the  above  named  gates  vs^ill  have  to  pay  by  toll,  each  day,  $14  75. 
The  two  first  gates  will,  in  my  opinion,  pay  double  the  amount  set  down  to  them,, 
and  there  will  be  ample  use  for  all  they  may  raise  for  a  few  years,  to  assist  the 
county  in  paying  the  interest;  and  after  relieving  the  county,  all  but  her  5  per 
cent,,  their  surplus  must  go  to  bring  up  the  second  gates  to  par.  I  do  not  expect 
the  second  gates  will  be  able  to  meet  their  demands  for  the  first  few  years.  I  most- 
ly rely  on  the  two  first  gates — their  income  will  be  large. 

The  two  second  gates  jiay  five  thousand  dollars  each,  yearlj^  by  toll — $10,000. 
2d  year,  both  gates,  ....  §10,00000 

3  "  ....     10,000  00 

4  «'  ....     10,000  00 

5  "  ....     10,000  00 

6  "  ....     10,000  00 

7  «  ....     10,000  00 

8  "  ....     10,000  00 

9  «'  ....     10,000  00 

10  "  ....     10,000  00 

11  .«  ....     10,000  00 

12  «  ....      9,557  97 

Tolls  at  second  gates  for  11  years,       -         $109,557  97 
Interest  at  5  per  cent*,  -        -         -  40,442  03 


$150,000  00 
Add  first  year's  interest,        -        -         -         12,000  00 

Each  of  the  above  named  gates  would  have  to  pay,  each  day,  $13  70  toll  to 
meet  the  calculation  made  for  the  sinking  fund. 

The  above  calculations  are  for  twelve  years.  We  borrow  the  money  for  fifteen 
years,  which  will  give  ample  time  to  pay  any  and  every  thing  that  could  not, be 
convenieutly  settled  in  twelve  years.    The  money  should  be  borrowed  for  fifteen 
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years,  with  the  privilege  of  paying  at  any  time  after  twelve  years.  By  this  plan 
the  county  may  have  thirty  miles  of  good  macadamized  road,  and  at  most  only 
pay  $52,000  out  of  $1 50,000.  And  that  is  not  all ;  her  citizens  will  be  free  from 
toll  or  tax  on  the  roads  forever.  I  do  not  expect  to  be  benefitted  by  free  roads,  as 
my  lamp  has  nearly  exhausted  its  oil ;  but  if  I  can  do  any  thing  that  will  benefit 
posterity,  I  am  well  paid.  As  our  fathers  laid  the  example  of  well-doing  let  their 
sons  never  lose  sight  of  it.  OLLEY  WILLIAMS. 


ART.  VIII.— SHIP  BUILDING  IN  ST.  lUUIS. 

We  published  in  the  June  number  of  the  Western  Journal  an 
excellent  article  on  the  subject  of  "Ship  Building  on  the  Western 
Waters,"  from  the  pen  of  Hamilton  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  also  an  article  from  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  giv- 
ing an  interesting  history  of  ship  building  at  Marietta,  and  other  places 
on  the  Ohio  river,  from  the  year  1800  to  the  date  of  his  communica- 
tion. Many  of  the  facts  stated  in  these  communications  were  new  to 
lis,  and  we  believe  that  but  very  few  people  now  residing  in  the  west 
are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  ship  building  on  the  Ohio  river  had 
progressed  anterior  to  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain. 

Convinced  by  the  facts  and  deductions  contained  in  these  articles 
that  the  people  of  the  west  could  compete  successfully  with  those  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  in  this  important  branch  of  mechanism,  we  invited 
communications  on  the  subject,  with  a  hope  of  calling  to  it  the  atten- 
tion of  capitalists  and  ship  builders.  .  But  except  the  republication  of 
our  article  ir.  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  no  further  notice  seems  to 
have  been  taken  of  the  matter  in  the  public  prints  until  the  appear-^ 
anceofthe  following  announcement  in  the  Missouri  Republican  o^ 
the  1st  ultimo : 

"Ship  BiUlding  in  St.  ioww.— Contracts  have  been  entered  into  with  Messrs. 
Brotherton  &  Gord>^i  for  the  lumber  to  be  usecf  in  building  a  ship  in  this  city.  It 
is  to  be  commenced  immediately  by  Capt.  Evans  and  Mr.  French,  who  design  to 
make  it  a  permanent  business.  The  vessel  is  to  be  of  three  hundred  tons  burthen 
and  will  be  completely  lilted  and  rigged  here.  It  is  to  be  completed  by  the  first  of 
April,  will  then  be  loaded  and  proceed  to  sea.  It  is  believed  that  sea  vessels  can 
be  built  here  on  better  terms  than-  at  New  York,  or  on  the  Ohio.  The  timber  used 
ni  their  construction  is  of  a  better  quality  than  that  obtained  on  the  Ohio,  and 
greatly  cheaper  than  that  which  is  used  in  New  York.  In  some  unimportant  ma- 
terials, the  advantage  is  against  us,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  the  enterprise 
should  not  succeed." 
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We  are  not  informed  in  what  the  disadvantage  referred  to  in  the 
«bove  article  consists;  there  are  doubtless,  however,  some  advantages 
on  the  sea  coast  which  we  do  not  possess  here;  for,  in  so  great  a  vari- 
ety of  materials  as  enter  into  the  construction  and  completion  of  a 
ship,  there  will  always  be  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  some  articles  at 
any  two  points  far  distant  from  each  other;  and  besides,  we  admit  that 
there  must  ever  be  disadvantages  encountered  by  the  pioneers  in  every 
business.  But,  nevertheless,  we  believe  that  in  time  the  advantages 
will  be  greatly  in  favor  of  ship  building  on  the  western  waters,  when 
compared  with  those  on  the  sea  coast.  Some  of  these  advantages  are 
so  clearly  illustrated  by  our  correspondent  S.,  that  we  take  the  liberty 
of  transferring  them  to  this  article.     He  says: 

"The  ship  Minesota,  recently  built  at  Cincinnati  by  Capt.  Deshon, 
and  under  direction  of  one  of  the  best  eastern  architects,  recently 
passed  us,  on  her  way  to  Liverpool.  She  is  pronounced  by  competent 
judges  to  be  equal  in  every  respect,  to  any  merchant  vessel  now  on 
or  off  the  stocks  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  estimate  of  compar- 
ative cost  of  our  upper  Ohio  built  ships,  and  those  built  at  the  east, 
is  a  saving  of  about  twenty  per  cent,  in  first  cost,  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent,  more  in  the  freight  to  New  Orleans.  For  instance, 
the  Minesota,  of  say  eight  hundred  tons,  would  take  a  dowiward 
freight  of  five  thousand  dollars.  The  cost  of  towage  would  be,  say 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  this  would  be  more  than  saved  in  cost  of  re- 
shipment  at  New  Orleans. 

"The  cheapest  timber,  iron,  hemp  and  provisions;  easy  navigation; 
saving  of  cost  of  re-shipment,   and  heavy  charges  at  New  Orleans; 
absence  of  risk — of  damage  to  perishable  freight  exposed  to  the  sun  in 
,.a  hot  climate;  saving  of  time,  interest,  and  insurance. 

"  Shippers  of  corn,  flour,  meat,  and  tobacco  only,  vill  fully  appre- 
ciate the  advantage  of  sending  these  staples  to  a  distant  market,  and 
through  an  inter-tropical  climate,  in  vessels  clean,  fresh  and  cool,  and 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

"  If  I  am  correct  in  these  general  views,  here  is  an  opening  for  an 
immensely  valuable  business  to  our  men  of  capital  and  enterprise,  and 
of  vast  importance  to  our  country.  No  small  par4  of  the  timber  in 
the  English  dock-yards  has  been  transported  from  Canada,  Norway, 
and  the  Baltic,  and  from  fresh  water  streams.  The  ships  built  there- 
from, are  provisioned  with  our  meat  and  bread.  Let  us  build  the  ships 
here — load  them  with  our  products,  and  sell  ship  and  cargo  abroad. 
We  shall  find  the  demand  unlimited,  and  we  shall,  to  the  extent  we 
go  intoHhe  business,  take  labor  from  less  profitable  employments,  and 
create  an  additional  home  market  for  our  agriculturalists." 
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I        For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  extent  of  the  business  of  ship  build- 
i    ing  in  the  United  States,  we  publish,  under  the  head  of  commercial 
I    statistics,  (page  685,)  a  statement  showing  the  number  and  class  of 
vessels  built,  and  the  tonnage  thereof,  in  each  State  and  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  184'7,  taken 
from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  number  of  ships,  brigs  and  schooners  built  in  1847 
was  1,098;  number  of  sloops  and  canal  boats,  392,  and  of  steamers 
198;  in  all,  l,o98,  amounting  in  measurement  to  243,732  tons  *    Now 
if  we  suppose  the  ships,  brigs  and  schooners  each  to  cost  an  avera<^e' 
of  115,000,  the  number  built  in  1847,  would  amount  to  the  sum  of 
$16,470,000.     If  one-half  of  this   business  were  transferred  to   the 
western  waters,  it  would  constitute,  though  not  the  largest,  yet  one  of 
our  most  important  sources  of  wealth;  for  as  much  as  very  little  of  the 
material  that  would  enter  into- the  construction  of  these  vessels  could 
hnd  amarket  elsewhere,  much  the  largest  portion  of  their  value  would 
be  a  clear  gain  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

Messrs.  Evans  and  French,  the  worthy  pioneers  in  ship  building- 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  people  o^f 
this  region  for  making  the  experiment,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
their  enterprise  may  be  crowned  with  the  most  complete  success  The 
names  of  such  persons  belong  to  history,  and  posterity  will  class  them 
with  such  as  are  esteemed  benefactors  of  mankind. 

ret^'r^i'/^hrTfe^/u^rJl'^Vh^iTs^^^^^^^^^  -  ^^^  ^tate.entof  the  Sec- 

of  steamboat  tonnage  Lcompfete.-EDiTlKs.     '  "P^*^'^"^  ^^'^^"se  it  leaves  the  amount 
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STATEMENT  showing  the  number  and  class  of  vessels  built  and 
the  tonnage  thereof  in  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1847 

Bistricts.  Ships.    BHgs.     Schrs.    cl'n^FL\Ti    Steamers.   '"'1'^,^?'     tol^e. 

MAINE.  Tons.  95ths. 

Passamaquoddy,  1        15  10'  1         07  a  n^r  kk 

Machias,  4  in  1  4,076  55 

Frenchman's  bay,  5  11  ]l  ?'f '^  ^1 

Penobscot,  3  Jo  ^^  1,934  50 

Belfast,  1        30  19  ^^  2  003  18 

BaU,.  ,0      ^,      It  II     ^If^lll 

60 
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S'oopsasd 

Total  No.       Total 

Districts.             SI 

ip3. 

Brigs. 

Schrs. 

canal  boats. 

steamers. 

built. 

tonnage. 
Tons.  96thSi 

Portland 

23 

10 

12 

1 

46 

9,037  02 

Saco, 

2 

2 

648  76 

Kc-nnebunk, 

5 

2 

3 

10 

2,360  10 

York, 

73 

120 

1 

151 

I 

1 

1 
346 

30  06 

Total, 

63,548  74  1 

N.   HAMPSHIRE. 

Portsmouth, 

7 

1 

2 

10 

5,288  48 

VERMONT. 

Burlington, 

1 

2 

3 

135  80 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Newburyport, 

12 

1 

7 

1 

21 

7,036  74 

Ipswich, 

1 

4 

5 

399  50 

Gloucester, 

22 

• 

22 

1,406  13 

Marblehead 

2 

2 

214  13 

Boston, 

18 

7 

10 

35 

11,769  15 

Plymouth, 

1 

3 

4 

453  18 

Fall  River, 

2 

4 

2 

8 

2,083  71 

New  Bedford, 

3 

2 

4 

1 

10 

1,946  71 

Barnstable, 

1 

29 

30 

2,432  31 

Edgartown, 

33 

13 

1 
84 

5 

3 

1 
138 

27  79 

Total, 

27,769  55 

RHODE   ISLAND. 

Providence, 

1 

1 

2 

263  17 

Bristol, 

3 

2 

6 

1,476  06 

Newport, 

3 

2 
2 

3 

1 
1 

1 

3 

10 

371  34 

Total, 

2,110  57 

CONNECTICUT. 

Middletown, 

14 

3 

17 

1,584  13 

New  London, 

7 

3 

1 

11 

1,929  48 

Stonington, 

1 

6 

1 

8 

1,044  68 

Fairfield, 

2 
3 

0 

3 

30 

1 
8 

1 

6 

42 

1,469  60 

Total, 

6,027  94 

NEW    YORK. 

Champlain, 

1 

6 

7 

350  84 

Sackett's  Harbor 

12 

3 

1 

16 

2,771  57 

Genesee, 

1 

2 

3 

894  91 

Oswego, 

1 

1 

16 

7 

1 

26 

4,205  48 

Niagara, 

2 

1 

3 

183  60 

Buffalo, 

2 

10 

2 

2 

16 

3,892  84 

Sag  Harbor, 

2 

1 

3 

243  22 

New  York, 

16 

2 

43 

117 

15 

193 

37,590  90 

Cape  Vincent, 

1 

2 

1 

4 

861  32 

Total,         17         5       88         138  23      271     50,994  93 
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^.  Sloops  anJ  Total  No.        Total 

Districts.  Ships.    Brigs.    Schrs.    canal  boats.    Steamers.        built.        tonnage. 

Tons.  95ths. 
NEW  JERSEY. 

Perth  Amboy,  18  6  1          25  1,899  72 

Bridgetown,  14  5  19  2,058  00 

Burlington,  7  1  8  401  12 

Camden,  8  5  3         IG  1,226  49 

Newark,  8  3  11  1,383  71 

L.  Egg  Harbor,  9  9  1,246  58 

G.  Egg  Harbor,  13  13  1,614  36 


-  Total, 

0 

0 

70 

26 

5 

101 

9,830  19 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia, 
Presque  Isle, 
Pittsburg, 

8 

2 

28 
3 

80 
41 

8 
1 

57 

126 

4 

■*98 

12,447  47 

1,218  48 

10,450  37 

Total,  8         2       31  121  66       228  24,126  37 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington,  14  4  2         20  1,815  58 

Newcastle,  3  2  5  463  69 


Total,  0         0       17             6  2         25  2,279  32 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore,  5       17       34  1         57  8,427  30 

Oxford,  17  17  1,002  75 

Vienna,  30  30  2,003  79 

Snow  Hill,  26  26  1,213  33 

St.  Mary's,  1  1  44  31 


Total,  5       17     108  0                1       131  12,691  58 

COLUMBIA. 

Georgetown,  1  1              19*       21  776  33 

Alexandria,  1  1  25  25 


Total,  0         0         2  1  19       •  22  801  58 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk,  5  2 

Richmond,  1 

Yorktown,  2 

Ac  comae  C.  H.  6 

East  River,  7 

Tappahannock,  3 

Yeocomico,  1 

Total,  0         0       25  0  2 

•Query.— Editor. 


7 

342  08 

1 

100  71 

2 

HO  65 

6 

323  02 

7 

435  54 

3 

175  73 

1 

37  09 

11 

1,524  92 
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Districts. 
N.    CAROLINA. 

Wilmington, 

Newbern, 

Washington, 

Edenton, 

Camden, 

Beaufort, 

Plymouth, 

Ocracoke, 


Sloops  and  Total  No.        Total 

Ships.    Brigs.    Schrs.    canal  boats.    Steamers.       built.  _  tonnage. 


3 
3 
4 
1 
15 
6 
1 
1 


Tons.  95tli8. 
198  54 

427  51 

478  15 

93  54 

808  39 

269  57 

64  84 

53  90 


Total, 

1 

0 

27 

6 

0 

34 

2,384  64 

S.  CAROLINA. 

Charleston, 

3 

3 

161  72 

GEORGIA. 

Savannah, 

V 

1 

1 

25  33 

OHIO. 

Cuyahoga, 
Sandusky, 
Cincinnati, 

1 
1 

5 
1 

6 

17 
9 
3 

29 

9 
1 

10 

6 
1 

30 

37 

37 
11 
35 

83 

7,852  77 
2,244  40 
8,094  31 

Total, 

18,19153 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis, 

1 

43* 

16 

60 

6,073  47 

TENNESSEE. 

Nashville, 

1 

1 

167  05 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville, 

1 

30 

31 

5,424  20 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans, 
Tech6, 

0 

0 

6 
3 

9 

1 
1 

2 
2 

9 
3 

12 

384  57 
109  09 

Total, 

493  66 

FLORIDA. 

Appalachicola, 

2 

2 

387  93 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit, 
Michilimackinac, 

0 

1 
1 

6 

1 

7 

4 
4 

4 
1 

5 

15 

2 

17 

2,981  64 
311  38 

3,293  07 

Grand  Total,  151  168  689 

*Query,  Keel  Boats.— Editok. 
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ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL  CLOSED. 

We  learn  that  this  canal  was  closed  by  ice  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber. Near  LaSalle  on  the  11th,  the  ice  is  reported  to  have  been  from 
three  to  four  inches  thick,  and  navigation  was  entirely  suspended. 

Navigation  was  again  opened  on  the  23d  of  November,  and  orders 
for  large  quantities  of  sugar,  molasses,  &c.,  were  received  at  this  city 
from  Chicago;  the  articles  were  placed  on  board  a  steamer  for  ship- 
ment, and  in  a  few  hours  were  under  way  to  their  place  of  destination. 
So  much  for  the  Telegraph. 
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WESTERN  LITERATURE. 

Beatty  on  Agriculture. — This  valuable  treatise  has  been  before 
the  public  for  several  years,  and  wc  have  frequently  regretted,  since 
we  have  commenced  our  labors  as  journalists,  that  we  could  not  find 
a  copy  for  sale  in  St.  Louis.  This  fact  has  sometimes  caused  us  to 
doubt  of  the  success  of  our  own  enterprise,  for  it  occurred  to  us  that 
if  a  work  of  so  much  merit,  and  of  such  general  ulilitv  was  not  in 
demand,  that  our  prospects  were  rather  gloomy. 

It  is  possible,  however,  the  edition  may  ha've  been  exhausted;  if  so, 
we  hope  the  author  will  issue  another,  or  publish  a  work  on  the  same 
subject,  embracing  a  larger  range  of  topics.  With  the  most  thorough 
experience  in  the  practical  details.  Judge  Beatty  has  combined  the 
science  connected  with  agriculture,  and  is  capable  of  producing  a  bet- 
ter and  more  useful  work  for  the  western  agriculturalist,  than  perhaps 
any  other  individual  in  the  country.  We  beg  to  recommend  the  book 
to  every  farmer,  and  trust  that  arrangements  will  be  made  to  extend 
its  circulation  in  the  west. 

The  Priest  of  the  Black  Cross,  a  Tale  of  the  Sea :  hy  Capt.  T, 
Ware  Gibson;  published  at  the  •'  Great  West "  office,  Cincinnati. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  the  publishers  for  a  copy  of 
this  work,  but  as  we  have  not  had  time  to  read  it,  we  can  take  no  fur- 
ther notice  of  it  at  present.  We  intend  at  some  future  time  to  give 
our  readers  an  article  on  the  subject  of  western  literature,  in  which 
we  hope  to  do  justice  to  both  authors  and  readers. 


FENCES  FOR  THE  PRAIRIES. 
A  new  kind  of  fence  is  coming  into  use  in  northern  Illinois.  The 
fence  consists  of  strips  of  sheet  iron,  one  inch  and  a  half  wide,  pre- 
jiared  in  oil,  so  as  to  resist  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  painted 
white.  These  strips  are  nailed  to  posts  in  the  ground,  two  rods  apart, 
with  a  perpendicular  strip  of  board  every  other  rod.  The  whole  cost 
per  rod,  is  estimated  at  less  than  thirty  cents:  and  it  is  superior  to  wire 
as  it  does  not  sag,  and  being  painted  white,  cattle  will  see  it  and  not 
run  against  it. — [Brunsivicker. 
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IMPORTANT  INDIAN  TREATY. 

Gen.  Wm.  Medill,  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Menominee  Indians,  in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin, 
by  which  the  United  States  acquire  a  title  to  4,000,000  acres  of  new 
territory  in  Wisconsin,  embracing  land  on  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin 
rivers.  The  Indians  receive  about  $300,000.  Out  of  this  a  specific 
sum  is  set  apart  for  a  school,  grist-mill,  blacksmiths'  shop,  and  the 
support  of  a  miller  for  a  number  of  years. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  treaty  will  bring  about  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  a  canal,  to  connect  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  as 
some  years  ago.  Congress  granted  Wisconsin  alternate  sections  of 
land  to  complete  this  work,  but  it  could  not  then  be  carried  out,  as  the 
Indians  held  too  much  of  the  land. 


To  obtain  fresh  blown  Flowers  in  Winter  any  day  you  choose. — • 
Choose  some  of  the  most  perfect  buds  of  the  flowers  you  would  pre- 
serve, such  as  are  latest  in  blowing  aud  ready  to  open,  cut  them  off 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  leaving  to  each,  if  possible,  a  piece  of  the  stem 
about  three  inches  long;  cover  the  end  of  the  stem  immediately  with 
sealing  wax :  and  when  the  buds  are  a  little  shrunk  and  wrinkled 
wrap  each  of  them  up  separately  in  a  piece  of  paper,  perfectly  clean 
and  dry,  and  lock  them  up  in  a  dry  box  or  drawer  ;  and  they  will  keep 
without  corrupting.  In  winter,  or  at  any  other  time,  when  you  would 
have  the  flowers  blow,  take  the  buds  over  night  and  cut  off  the  end  of 
the  stem  sealed  with  wax  and  put  the  buds  into  water  wherein  a  little 
nitre  or  salt  has  been  diffused,  and  the  next  day  you  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  buds  open  and  expand  themselves  and  the 
flowers  display  their  most  lively  colors  and  breathe  their  agreeable 
odors. — Scientific  American. 
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TO  OUR  PATRONS. 

After  the  present  number,  the  Western  Journal  will  be  enlarged 
to  seventy-two  pages,  and  printed  on  good  book  paper,  and  with  new 
type,  at  three  dollars  per  annum,  payable  in  advance.  Six  numbers 
will  hereafter  conslitute  a  volume,  and  a  general  index  will  be  made 
up  and  published  at  the  close  of  each;  and  subscribers  may  bind  in 
one  or  in  two  volumes,  according  to  their  taste,  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

We  desire  that  if  any  of  our  subscribers  should  decline  taking  the 
work  for  the  next  year,  that  they  will  advise  us  of  that  fact  immedi- 
ately. If  not  advised  of  their  intention  to  discontinue  in  time  for  dis- 
tributing the  January  number,  we  shall  still  consider  them  as  subscri- 
bers, and  forward  the  work. 

Since  distributing  the  tenth  number  we  have  discovered  that  the 
binders  left  out  a  portion  of  the  sheets  in  some  of  the  copies.  Should 
any  of  these  defective  copies  have  been  distributed,  we  will  be  pleased 
to  forward  perfect  copies,  provided  those  that  are  imperfect  are  re- 
turned. 

We  do  not  consider  that  our  subscribers  are  under  any  obligation  to 
aid  us  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Western  Journal.  All  we 
ask  of  them  is  that  they  will  pay  us  punctually,  read  it  carefully,  and 
criticise  it  freely,  but  without  prejudice.  Beyond  this,  we  have  no 
claim  ;  this  is  all,  and  perhaps  something  more  than  we  bargained  for 
in  the  beginning,  and  if  at  the  close  of  the  volume  we  have  failed  to 
convince  them  that  our  labors  are  calculated  to  promote  the  social 
weal,  we  have  certainly  no  right  to  claim  their  assistance  in  extending 
its  circulation. 
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CONTRIBUTORS   TO    THIS   VOLUME. 

H.  A.  Prout,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri — On  tlie  Geology  of  llie 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi — kaolin,  pipe  clays,  &c. 

Hon.  John  M.  Krum,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri — Obligation  of  Con- 
tracts. " 

Thomas  Allen,  Esq.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri — Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion of  the  Misfti-jsippi  River  and  its  Tributaries. 

EvansCasstleerry,  Esq.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri — On  the  Discovery, 
the  firs0  Settlement,  and  the  first  Laws  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Public  Education. 

F.  WooLFORD,  Esq.,  Caledonia,  Missouri — On  the  Mineral  Resour- 
ces of  Washington  County,  Missouri ;  china  clay,  manufacture  of  chi- 
na, &c.,  clays  and  minerals  ;  discovery  of  galena  among  the  primitive 
rocks,  near  Caledonia  ;  discovery  of  cobalt,  manganese,  tin,  &c. 

Hon.  TiJiOTHY  Walker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio — The  Morals  of  Com- 
merce. 

Joseph  Ormrod,  Esq.,  Cooper  county,  Missouri — Modern  Litera- 
ture.    Mental  Culture.      Theory  of  Life  and  Happiness. 

E.  Mallinckrodt,  St.  Louis,  Missouri — History  and  Habits  of  the 
Potato. 

Alfred  S,  Waugh,  Esq.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri — Rise,  Progress  and 
Influence  of  the  Fine  Arts. — Architecture  and  Sculpture. 

Hon.  0.  Williams,  St.  Louis  county,  Missouri — Subsoil  Ploughing 
and  Water  Furrows. 

D.  Carlin,  Esq.,  St,  Louis  county,  Missouri — Jerusalem  Artichoke. 

Hamilton  Smith,  Esq.,  Louisville,  Ky, — Ship  Building  on  the 
Western  Waters. 

Hexry  T.  Watson,  Esq.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri — Lines  to  Miss  Geor- 
gia W. 

Hugh  A.  Garland,  Esq.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri — Chapter  from  the 
Life  of  John  Randolph. 

J.  T.  Cleveland,  Howard  county,  Missouri — On  the  Culture  of 
Hemp. 

John  H.  Tice,  Esq.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri — Education. 

J.  Loughborough,  Liberty,  Missouri — Early  History  of  the  Territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  North  American  Indians.  Commerce  of  the 
East. 

B.  A.  Alderson,  Esq.,  St.  Charles  county,  Missouri — Wheat  Grow- 
ers' Association. 

John  Perry,  Esq.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Description  of  Lead  Mines. 

Joseph  Coatsworth,  St.  Francis  county,  Missouri — Description  of 
Mines,  Ores,  &c. 


ERRATA. 

The  reader  will  please  to  make  the  following  corrections  : 
Page  12,  1st  line,  for  those  read  these. 

"     16,  1st  line,  fortuberojum  read  tuberosum. 

"     16  and  17,  read  ^Hter  for  tubus  and  tubor  in  sundry  places.      ^Pi^"^^ 

"     17  in  18th  line,  strike  out  the  word  the  before  fungi— strike  out  the  final 
c  of  the  latter  word. 

•'     27,  2d  line,  strike  out  the  word  up. 

"    30,  3d  line,  under  the  head  of  "  Coal  Mines,"  read  geological,  instead  of 
geographical. 

"     35,  9th  line,  3,7000  spindles,  read  3,700  spindles. 

"     37,  14th  line,  for  the  word  this,  before  foreign,  read  their. 

"     38,  for  McCum  read  31c  Cune. 

"     42,  21st  line,  for  health  read  habits. 

"     43,  7th  line,  after  well  insert  as. 

"     43,  34th  line,  after  cast  insert  out. 

"     46,  3d  line,  read  foreiuarned  instead  of  forwarned. 

"     51,  Slhline,  instead  of  Captain  H.  M.  Shreeve  read  Thomas  Gray. 

"    In  the  table  of  Steamboat  arrivals  in  April  and  May,  1847,  read  919  in- 
stead of  119. 

*'  218,  20th  line,  for  effected  read  affected. 

"  218,  30th  line,  for  expression  read  expansion. 

"  257,  20th  line,  under  the  head  of  Holcomb's  Hemp  Brake,  for  scratching 

read  halcheling. 
"  304,  16th  line,  in  place  of  privileges  read  frivolities. 

"  307,  23d  line,  in  place  of  generation  read  creation. 

"  341,  at  the  head  of  the  table  for  June,  1846,  read  June,  1847. 

"  441,  30th  line,  for  leave  read  have. 

"  454,  32d  line,  for  land  read  ha^id. 

"  506,  2d  line,  for  invaluesread  involves. 

"  519,  2d  line,  for  he  have  read  has. 
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;onif  c.  m'muerat.  ^  iake8  b.  ooaMAir. 

nonmRAT  &  DOtacAir, 

IRON  RAILING  MANUFACT(».Y, 

CORNER  OF  THIRD  AND  PINE  ^treeTS. 

CONTINUE  to  mannfacture  at  the  above  establishment,  all  kinds  oi  piain  and 
Ornamental  Iron  Railing,  Balconies,  Bank  and  Jail  Doors,  Book  Sixfu^s  Fire- 
Vaults,  Iron  Window  Shutters,  Iron  Awnings,  Lightning  Rods,  Bedsteads,  Gra- 
tings, and  in  fact,  any  thing  which  can  be  formed  of  Iron. 

BURD,  RUCKER  &  C% 

]}Jd.  45  Main  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

COPPER,  TIN,  AND  SHEET  IRON  WjaRE. 

1^3^^^  3S>2S1>^3  S3i23illX  3&IEi^tl>a 

BELLS,  weig^hing  fiom  20  to  400  pouwls,  Brass  Castings,  Bear 
and  Soda  Pumps,  and 

Cardf  Seal,  and  General  JEngraving    Oilice, 

25  Chesnut  street,  nearly  opposite  the  Republican  Office. 

BANK  NOTES,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Bill  Heads,  Diplomas,  Business,  Professional, 
Visiting,  Wedding  and  other  Cards;  Notarial,  County,  Odd  Fellows,  Sons  of 
Temperance,  Masonic  and  Probate  Seals;  Wood  Cuts,  Xylographic  Plates,  Stencil 
Brands,  Jewelry,  Silver  Ware,  &c.,  engraved  in  a  superior  manner,  by 

R.  L.  CAMPBELL. 
N.  B.  Druggists'  Labels,  of  every  description,  engraved  and  printed. 

WESLEY    FALLON.  JAMES    A.   WRIGHT. 

FALLON  &  WRIGHT 

NO.  90  FIFTH  STREET, 
(TXird  door  from  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  Street,) 

Manufacturers  of  every  description  of  Carriages.     Material  and  workmanship 
warrantee^  and  all  orders  promptly  attended  to. 
I^  All  tinds  of  Repairing  done  with  neatness,  durability  and  despatch. 

COOTE  &  COZENS, 

SURVEYORS  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS, 
OHice  JVo,  38  Chesnut  Street, 


CLEMENT  W.  COOTE,  County  Surveyor.  WM.  H.  COZENS,  Dep.  Co.  Surveyor' 
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CT'  FONTAINE, 

COPPER  HN  AND  SHEET  IRON  WORKER, 

No.  85  North  Second  Street 


T.  F. 


„ecutes  all  orders  in  his  line  in  the  most  workman-like  manner,  and 
'  "   "  paijicularly  attended  toon 


CM .  *'.  e^' 
•  on  sa'-^actory  terms.    Spouting  and  Guttering 
short  notice,  after  tho  most  approved  styles. 

^^  Fsease  remember  the  number,  85  North  Second,  between  Olive  and  Locust 
strepcs, St.  Louis. ^ -    

HARKER,  PICKERING  &  CO., 

FORWARDING  &  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
Corner  of  Second  and  Green  Streets^ 

(A  few  doors  west  of  the  Virginia  Hotel,) 

!CF*  This  house  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  conveniently  situated  Ware- 
houses in  the  city,  standing  upon  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  Scott's  Hotel. 

HOUSEMAN  &  LOWRY,       ~ 

AND  PROPRIETORS  OF 

PLANTERS'  TOBACCO  WAREHOUSES, 

Corner  of  Washington  Avenue  and  Second  st, 
SAINT  LOUIS,  MO. 

BROWNLEE  &  HOMER, 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Foreign  and  Domestic 

FANCY  AND  STAPLE  DRY  GOODS, 

JVo,  47  JUain  Street^ 


J.  A.  Brownlee, 
Thos.  J.  Homer, 


m^^  2S»^W2S^3  m%. 
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EDWIN  EIiLIS^ 

Comer  of  Second  and  Chestmf  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WOULDrespectfullycall  the  attentiori  of  the  public  and  his  friends  in  general, 
to  hu  assortment  of  superior  Wines  and  Liquors,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware , 
superior  Groceries,  &c.  &c.,  Fresh  Teas,  CoflFees,  Chocolate,  Sugars,  Molasses,  Mus- 
tards, Preserves,  Pickles,  Sauces  and  Ketchups,  Luxuries,  Bottled  Cordials,  Fruits, 
Sundries,  Wooden  «nd  Willow  Ware. 

He  is  prepared  ti  supply  boarding  houses,  hotels,  steamboats  and  private  families, 
with  the  above  articles  as  cheap  as  they  can  be  furnished  by  any  other  store  in  the 
city.  March  l,  1848. 

THE  undersigned  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  and  tree  dealers  generally, 
to  their  extensive  assortment  of  fruit,  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  as  well  as 
shrubbery,  green  house  plants,  &c.  They  have  now  in  growing,  over  700,000  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants,  embracing  the  most  extensive  and  select  varieties  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  the  west.  In  calling  attention  to  this  establishment  they  would  remark,  that 
they  have  in  view  to  continue  to  increase  it  in  extent  and  variety,  to  the  extent  of 
any  and  every  demand,  pledging  themselves  that  all  varieties  sold  will  be  true  to  the 
name.  Mr.  James  Sigerson,  who  gives  his  personal  attention  to  this  establishment, 
has  spent  more  than  twenty  years  in  collecting  the  present  variety,  and  during  that 
time,  has  tested  many  of  them  very  satisfactorily.  Our  prices  for  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, will  be  made  as  reasonable  as  can  be  had  at  any  establishment  east  or  west. 
And  when  desired,  trees  will  be  carefully  packed  and  delivered  on  board  of  boats 
free  of  charge. 

Orders  addressed  to  J.  Sigerson,  St.  Louis,  or  to  J.  Sigerson  &  Bro.,  Carondelet, 
will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

March  1, 1848. J.  SIGERSON  &  BRO. 

DEALER    IN 

TIN  PLATE,  SHEET  IRON,  WIRE,  BLOCK  TIN, 

RIVETS,1C0PPER,  TINNERS'  TOOLS,  MACHINES,  &c., 

JVb.  163  Main  Street,  St.  Louis.  * 

O'A^lways  on  hand,  Resor's  Improved  Premium  and  Double  Oven   Cobkmg^ 
Stoves,  all  sizes,  wholesale  and  retail.  .•n*.,.*'  ^ 

~~~~  ALBERT  JONES, 

CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURER  &  DEALE.     i 
Wo.  41  Third  Street,  St.  Louis, 

Is  constantly  manufacturing,  and  has  on  hand,  all  styles  of  Carriages,  which  he 
will  sell  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  The  subscriber  flatters  himself  that  he 
can  supply  his  customers  with  as  good  an  article  as  can  be  bought  in  any  market, 
from  the  fact  that  he  imports  all  of  the  material  parts  direct  from  the  east,  and  gives 
his  undivided  attention  in  the  various  branches  of  the  manufactory,  by  which  he 
feels  enabled  and  willing  to  warrant  his  work  equal  to  any.  Citizens  are  requested 
to  call  and  examine  for  themselves.  The  subscriber  hopes  that  he  may  be  worthy 
of  their  patronage.  Cash  paid  at  all  times  for  second  hand  carriages,  or  taken  in 
exchange.  ALBERT  JONES. 


'if 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
No.  99  Chesnut  Street,  St.  liOuls, 

(TWO  DOORS  WEST  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE.) 


ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 

Omc€—2tii  Second  Street, 

Between  Pine  and  Chesnut  Streets,  in  the  same  building  with  the 
United  States  Land  Office, 


CHARLES  &  HAMHOND, 
Comer  JUain  and  Olive  Streets, 

Engraving  OIHce, 

No.  34  Second  Street,  St.  Louis. 

O"  Bills  of  Exchange,  Heads  of  Bills,  Diplomas,  Visiting,  Professional,  Wedding 
and  other  Cards;  Notarial,  Counting-house,  Odd-Fellows,  Sons  of  Temperance  and 
private  Seals ;  Wood  Cuts;  Xylographic  Plates;  Stencil  Brands;  Jewelry,  Silver 
Ware,  &c.  &c.,  neatly  engraved,  by  J.  M.  KERSHAW. 

N.  B. — Druggists'  Labels  of  every  description  engraved  and  printed. 

NOSL  &  M'SHERRY, 

Copper,  Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Workers, 

NORTH  MAIN  STREET, 

(Opposite  the  Old  Foundry,) 

MANUFACTURERS   OF    STEAM    ENGINE  and  DISTILLERY  WORK,  of 
every  description;  Soda  Fountains,  Copper  Pumps,  Copper  Kettles,  &.C.,  &c., 
of  the  best  quality. 

Si?-  They  also  manufacture  Steamboat  Cooking  Stoves,  of  the  most  approved  pat- 
terns, and  of  the  best  workmanship  and  materials;  Brilching and  Chimneys  made 
and  repaired  ;  Spoutiag  and  Guttering  made  to  order.  An  assortment  of  tin  ware 
always  on  hand. 

Rear  of  No.  15  Chesnut  Street,  St.  Louis,  No., 
SETTLE  &  SHERWOOD,  Proprietors, 

Are  prepared  to  do  all  kinds  of  Castinos- 
On  hand — Wagon  Boxes,  Kan  Mill  Irons,  Grate  Fronts,  Coal  Sloves  and  Furnace 
Grates.     Also,  Hedges'  CornShellers,  and  Childs'  Patent  Horse  Power>. 

S.    SETTLE.  L.    SHERWOOD. 
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Improven.e„tsrd  C:::^^^^^  ^"^'   Manufacture.  Interna 

Original  essays  and  communications  upon  anv  of   h7    V    . 

^.  Upon  he,„„.,Kluctio„  of  Ma»„faota„.i„  the  We«. 

.e;i,travrirsr-s;-r."r 
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0.  The  Mineral  Eesourco,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Missi,si„„i 
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coveries  in  each  branch  •  and  lo  thp         °"      /      '^""'^'^  improvements  ana  <K 
■Mowth.       ■  *    ctcseription  of  the  soil  and  location  bcf  adaptc!  to  i.s 
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